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PREFACE. 


Evekt  exertion  has  been  made  to  include  a  full  and  authentic  ac¬ 
count  of  those  peculiarly  great  events  by  which  the  year  1820  has  been 
distinguished.  The  death  of  a  King — another  royal  person  accused 
and  tried  amid  the  general  ferment  of  the  nation-— three  great  revolu¬ 
tions  abroad — treason  and  insurrection  at  home -these  have  crowded 


into  this  short  era  much  more  than  its  usual  portion  of  politicid  im¬ 
portance.  Care  has  been  taken  to  give  a  hill  report  of  those  interest¬ 
ing  triab  which  arose  out  of  the  internal  disturbances.  With  r^ard  to 
the  Scottish  Treason  trials  in  particular,  we  have  been  favoured,  from 
the  most  authentic  sources,  with  the  means  of  ^ving  a  much  more 
ample  report  than  had  hitherto  appeared. 

The  extraordinary  magnitude  of  these  materials,  which  form  the  es¬ 
sential  object  of  an  Annual  Register,  has  alone  extended  the  volume 
beyond  its  usual  dimensions.  No  adequate  space  could  thus  be  left 
for  the  accessory  and  ornamental  parts, — Bic^aphy,  Science,  Disco¬ 
very,  Poetry,  &c.  Unwilling  to  treat  these  in  a  slight  and  hasty  man¬ 
ner,  we  have  judged  it  more  advisable  to  postpone  them  till  the  fol¬ 
lowing  volume,  which  will  appear  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  Re¬ 
lating  to  an  era  less  crowded  with  political  events,  it  will  afPord  space 
for  introducing  these  subjects,  so  far  as  they  relate  both  to  1820  and 
1821. 
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PART  I.— HISTORICAL. 


CHAPTER  I. 


DEATH  OF  THE  KINO. 

Death  of  George  III. — General  Vitro  ^  kit  Age.— ‘His  Public  and  Private  ' 
Character. — Accession  of  George  IF.-.-mDeath  of  the  Duke  of  Kent. 

The  first  important  event  which  di>  ving,  had  been  intimately  associated 
versified  the  present  year,  was  one  with  the  name  and  person  of  George 
which,  even  as  occurring  to  an  indi-  III.  All  the  revolutions  which,  du- 
vidual  long  since  dead  to  himself  and  ring  more  than  half  a  century,  had 
to  the  world,  caused  a  deep  emotion  agitated  the  world,  and  changed  its 
in  the  public  mind.  For  many  years,  aspect ;  wonderful  mutations  in  the 
the  monthly  bulletins  had  continued  external  and  internal  state  of  the  em- 
regularly  to  announce,  that  his  Ma-  pire — in  its  relations  with  the  neigh- 
jesty  was  in  good  health  and  spirits,  bouring  states,  and  with  all  the  rest 
but  that  his  disorder  continued  una-  of  the  world  ; — a  new  tone  infused 
bated.  The  public  having  ceased  to  into  human  thought,  and  into  the 
read  these  bulletins,  it  had  scarcely  whole  frame  of  society  ;~these  were 
been  observed  that  the  last  one  had  the  objects  which  at  once  presented 
stated  some  change  to  have  taken  themselves,  on  comparing  the  corn- 
place.  It  burst,  therefore,  as  a  com-  mencement  with  the  close  of  this  long 
plete  surprise  upon  the  nation,  when  reign.  The  train  of  contemplation 
an  official  bulletin  announced  the  ex-  into  which  we  are  thus  drawn,  di- 
tinction  of  all  that  yet  survived  of  this  vides  itself  naturally  into  two  leading 
aged  and  revered  Monarch.  Small  branches*->the  age,  and  the  character ^ 
as  this  event  now  was,  it  awakened  of  George  HI. 
in  every  thinking  mind  a  crowd  of  It  has  been  said,  that  every  a^ 
interesting  and  solemn  recollections,  considers  the  events  which  have  dis- 
All  the  ideas  of  royalty  and  of  kingly  tinguished  it,  as  more  wonderful  than 
power,  as  originally  formed  in  the  any  other.  Admitting  fully  this  prone- 
mind  of  almost  every  Briton  now  li-  ness  to  exaggeration,  and  that  the 
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powers  of  change  have  at  all  times 
been  at  work,  still  it  can  scarcely  be 
denied,  that,  with  one  exception,  no 
modern  age  can  come  in  competi¬ 
tion,  for  the  greatness  of  its  changes, 
with  the  one  which  has  passed  over 
our  heads.  That  one — the  age  of 
Charles  V.,  marked  by  the  downfal 
of  feudal  power — the  Reformation, 
and  the  aiscovery  of  both  Indies, 
scarcely  produced  so  great  an  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  aspect  and  frame  of  society. 
Long  periods  have  elapsed,  in  which 
only  the  observant  eye  of  the  philo¬ 
sopher  can  trace  any  sensible  change, 
or  the  seeds  of  future  revolution.  At 
other  times,  the  waves  of  conflict  and 
revolution  have  rolled  back  and  for¬ 
ward  in  tumultuous  succession,  yet 
have  finally  subsided  into  a  surface 
nearly  ns  tranquil  as  at  first.  Europe 
has  certainly,  in  its  late  agitations, 
presented  a  sort  of  cycle,  performing 
Its  circuit,  and  returning  into  itself ; 
but  in  the  course  of  this  revolution, 
it  has  left  traces  much  too  deep  to  be 
ever  effaced.  The  late  changes,  more¬ 
over,  differ  essentially  from  those  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  inhabitants  of  one  part 
of  the  globe,  conquering,  colonizing, 
and  giving  their  tone  and  character 
to  another.  The  movement  here  was 
entirely  interior — burst  forth  from  its 
own  bosom,  and  arose  therefore  from 
impulses  more  permanent  and  more 
deeply  seated. 

The  most  prominent  change,  and 
the  main  source  of  the  troubles  which 
have  shaken  the  world,  is  one  which 
Britain  may  view  with  pride,  amid  all 
the  alarms  to  which  it  has  given  rise. 
That  supreme  representative  legisla¬ 
ture,  which,,  considered  by  the  other 
nations  as  essentially  and  exclusively 
British,  was  viewed  by  them  with 
admiration  and  wonder,  but  without 
hope,  is  now  possessed,  expected,  or 
at  least  eagerly  desired,  by  all  conti¬ 
nental  Europe.  The  first  effort  to  at- 
.tain  it,  shooting  so  far  beyond  the 


mark,  leading  to  such  frightful  con-  ' 
vuhions,  and,  for  some  time,  to  an 
issue  so  opposite  to  its  original  aim, 
caused,  for  some  time,  a  strong  re¬ 
vulsion  of  opinion  towards  any  sys¬ 
tem  that  was  regular  and  established. 
The  tempest,  however,  passed  by ; 
and  Europe,  on  regaining  its  trantjuil 
attitude,  was  found  throughout  im¬ 
bued  with  the  desire  and  determina¬ 
tion  of  obtaining  representative  go¬ 
vernments.  Ancient  power,  indeed, 
has  mustered  all  its  energies  to  re¬ 
press  this  rising  spirit ;  and,  in  some 
instances,  with  success.  But  we  may 
confidently  predict,  that  the  attempt 
to  maintain  the  principles  of  absolute 
monarchy,  is  too  contrary  to  the  spi¬ 
rit  of  the  age,  to  be  attended  with 
more  than  temporary  success.  With¬ 
out  entering  deep  into  questions  of 
European  policy,  we  may  content 
ourselves  with  holding  it  certain,  that 
the  period  in  which  the  principles  of 
simple  monarchy  were  tranquilly  ac¬ 
quiesced  in  by  the  nations  of  Europe, 
is  departed,  without  aqy  possibility  of 
its  ever  returning.  > 

Another  change,  closely  connected 
in  every  way  with  the.  above,  is  the' 
decline  of  that  aristocratic  influence 
and  character,  which  formed  the  pre¬ 
dominant  feature  in  modern  Euro¬ 
pean  society.  Several  centuries,  in¬ 
deed,  had  elapsed  since  feudal  power 
and  privilege  had  yielded  to  the  su¬ 
premacy  of  the  Monarch.  Still,  s 
lofty  sense  of  honour,  a.  studied  po¬ 
lish  of  manners,  and  a  paramount  im¬ 
portance  attached  to  the  distinctions 
of  birth,  maintained  throughout  Eu¬ 
rope  a  privileged  order,  superior  to, 
and  strongly  distinguished  from,  the 
mass  of  the  people.  The  importance 
attached  to  commerce  and  the  mo¬ 
nied  interest— the  ruin  of  many  great 
families  by  reigning  profusion— the 
diffusion  of  literature,  and  of  a  spirit 
of  bold  inquiry,  shook  greatly  this 
ancient  veneration  for  rank,  and  ren- 
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dered  more  preralent  the  habit  of 
considering  man  as  man.  But  it  was 
the  French  Revolution  which  was 
first  seen  sweeping  away,  as  with  a 
flood,  all  the  distinctions  which  had 
been  held  sacred  in  Europe  for  ages. 
It  is  true,  the  returning  tide  brought 
back  the  fragments,  and  even  the  re¬ 
volutionary  dynasty  was  seen  eager¬ 
ly  collecting,  and  attempting  to  re¬ 
place  them.  In  the  rest  of  Europe, 
the  rights  and  titles  of  the  privileged 
orders  remained  untouched,  and  seem¬ 
ed  even  to  have  gained  a  triumph 
over  the  efforts  to  overthrow  them. 
StiU,  over  ail  Europe,  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  great  aristocratic  edifice 
were  permanently  loosened.  Talents 
and  wealth — the  one  a  higher,  the 
other,  perhaps,  a  meaner  distinction, 
have  every  where,  in  the  estimation 
of  mankind,  supplanted  birth  and  ti¬ 
tle.  Nor  does  there  seem  any  thing 
likely  to  occur,  for  a  long  period, 
which  will  not  tend  to  confirm  and 
extend  the  superior  sway  of  these 
new  principles. 

If  we  consider  the  past  aspect  of 
Europe  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  it  is 
difficult  to  appreciate  an  age  which 
has  exhibited  itself  under  such  vari¬ 
ous  aspects,  and  shone  so  prominent, 
both  in  virtue  and  crime.  Few  ages 
have  been  marked  by  higher  displays 
of  heroism  and  patriotism,  or  have 
witnessed  more  extensive  exertions 
of  universal  philanthropy.  None, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  exhibited 
more  daring  guilt,  and  all  the  dark¬ 
est  powers  of  the  human  soul  met  in 
fiercer  conflict.  All  the  great  land¬ 
marks  of  human  thought  and  conduct 
have  been  moved  from  their  places ; 
and  every  one  has  been  left  at  liberty 
to  fbllow  the  impulse  which  hurried 
him  into  the  extremes  either  of  good 
or  of  evil. 

If  we  pass  beyond  the  limits  of 
Europe,  we  shall  find  the  new  world 
undergoing  a  change  of  a  different 


kind,  hilt  no  less  decisive  and  tm- 
ortant.  The  ages  which  preceded 
ad  seen  America  trampled  beneath 
the  foot  of  an  invading  power.  Eu¬ 
rope  had  crushed  the  western  world 
with  a  yoke  of  iron ;  and  she  still 
considered  her  settlements  there  onl^ 
as  distant  plantations,  to  be  admini¬ 
stered  for  the  sole  behoof  of  the  mo¬ 
ther  state.  In  the  course  of  this  ar¬ 
rangement,  the  population  of  Ame¬ 
rica  became  European ;  the  manners 
and  habits  of  Europe-.-all  its  arts  of 
war  and  peace,  were  diffused  over 
the  boundless  regions  of  the  nSw  con¬ 
tinent  Hence,  by  degrees,  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  early  colonists,  bom 
and  bred  in  America,  and  seeing  no¬ 
thing  about  them  that  was  not  Ame¬ 
rican,  lost  sight  of  their  ties  with  the 
old  World.  A  mother,  who  exercised 
her  rights  only  to  impose  the  most 
degrading  fetters,  und  to  make  them 
the  devoted  instruments  of  her  ava¬ 
rice  and  ambition,  appeared  to  them 
to  have  little  claim  on  filial  duty. 
Yet,  as  too  often  happens  iii  such 
cases,  the  power  which  had  acted  on 
the  mildest  and  most  liberal  system, 
was  the  first  to  suffer.  England  had 
infused  her  own  liberal  spirit  and  in¬ 
stitutions  into  her  Trans-atlantic  sub¬ 
jects  ;  hence,  exercises  of  authority 
that  were  comparatively  mild,  excited 
there  a  spirit  of  resistance  never 
roused  by  the  cruel  and  oppressive 
despotism,  which  tyranniz^  over 
South  America.  The  distant  situa¬ 
tion  of  these  states,  the  rude  extent 
of  their  territory,  and  the  support  of 
European  powers,  the  jealous  rivals 
of  Britain  enabled  them  to  establish 
complete  independence.  Then  was 
first  seen  in  the  new  world,  and  on 
the  spot  formerly  covered  by  huts  of 
Indian  savages,  a  great,  civilized,  and 
independent  empire,  possessing  re¬ 
sources  that  will  enable  her  ere  long 
to  outrival  Europe  itself.  The  eman¬ 
cipation  of  the  Spanish  colonies  came 
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later,  and  was  worked  out  with  greats 
er  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  the 

dous  care  with  which  their  chains  ' 
i  been  rivetted ;  still  there  can  be 
no  longer  any  doubt  of  its  being  com¬ 
plete.  Indeed,  the  entire  political  se¬ 
paration  of  the  two  continents  is  an 
event  which  cannot  now  be  at  a  great 
distance.  Too  happy  for  the  powers 
of  Europe  if  they  tranquilly  yield  to 
an  issue  inevitably  prepared  by  the 
course  of  human  events,  and  do  not 
again  waste  their  blood  and  treasure  in  * 
abortive  attempts  to  counteract  them. 

In  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
globe,  a  revolution  as  complete,  but 
very  opposite  in  its  character,  mark¬ 
ed  the  reign  of  George  III.  The  most 
splendid  of  the  empires  of  Asia,  the 
empire  of  Sandracottus,  of  Timur, 
and  of  Aurengsebe,  an  empire  con¬ 
taining  a  hundred  millions  of  men, 
has  been  subjected  to  the  absolute 
sway  of  a  company  of  merchant',  who 
can  reach  it  only  by  a  navigation  of 
fifteen  thousand  miles.  Yet  strange 
and  anomalous  as  this  arrangement 
appears,  it  is  so  strongly  supported 
by  the  great  superiority  of  energy 
and  chiu-acter  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  by  long  habits  of  foreign  sub¬ 
jection,  that,  without  some  very  un¬ 
foreseen  event,  it  is  likely  to  endure 
for  several  generations.  If  such  dis¬ 
tant  possessions  yield  any  solid  bene¬ 
fit,  this  oriental  empire  may  well  com-* 
pensate  Britain  for  all  that  she  has 
lost  in  the  occidental  regions.  Pro¬ 
bably,  however,  the  real  benefit  is  not 
very  great ;  and  Britain,  when  the 
hour  of  separation  at  last  comes,  may 
suffer  as  little  as  by  the  loss  of  her 
western  colonies. 

While  the  civilized  world,  and  all 
the  regions  connected  with  it,  were 
shaken  by  these  violent  convulsions, 
Britain  enjoyed  a  deep  internal  tran¬ 
quillity.  No  foreign  enemy  set  foot 
upon  her  soil ;  nor  did  civil  conflict 


desolate  her  borders.  The  chan^ 
which  took  place  in  her  political  mind 
and  character  were  mdual ;  insensi¬ 
bly  springing  from  her  own  interior 
action,  and  from  sympathy  with  those 
mightier  changes  wiw  which  all  the 
surrounding  nations  were  shaken.  The 
higher  orders  lost  none  of  their  titles 
or  honours ;  and  their  place  in  the  po¬ 
litical  system  was  supported  by  habits 
and  acquirements  superior  to  those 
possessed  by  the  same  rank  in  other 
countries.  Still,  during  the  present 
period,  there  had  insensibly  taken 
place  a  decline  of  the  reverence  with 
which  rank  and  titles  were  viewed — 
a  continually  augmenting  energy  of 
the  popular  spirit ;  and  an  eagerness, 
even  in  the  lowest  ranks,  to  obtain  an 
influence  in  the  direction  of  public 
affairs.  From  the  Revolution  to  the 
commencement  of  the  present  reign, 
all  the  tendencies  to  public  commo¬ 
tion  had  been  to  support  the  rights  of 
birth  and  hereditary  succession ;  and 
tlie  established  government  had  been 
under  no  danger,  unless  from  the  re¬ 
storation  of  a  dynasty  invested  with 
absolute  power.  Under  George  III. 
this  tendency  disappeared,  and  danger 
arose  from  an  opposite  quarter.  All 
the  disturbances  and  alarms  felt  by  the 
nation,  during  its  lapse,  have  arisen 
from  the  eruptions  of  the  popular  spi¬ 
rit  ;  and  the  only  government  which 
it  has  been  ever  proposed  to  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  existing  one,  has  been  one 
consisting,  or  at  least  containing  a 
larger  portion  than  now,  of  democra¬ 
tic  elements.  Not  unconnected  pro¬ 
bably  with  this  change  in  public  opi¬ 
nion,  has  been  another  in  the  position 
taken  by  the  crown.  William,  and 
the  early  princes  of  the  house  of 
Hanover,  though  disposed,  like  other 
kings,  to  push  their  actud  power  as 
far  as  it  would  go,  yet  professed 
whig  principles;  those  by  which  alone 
they  did  or  could  continue  to  sit  on 
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the  British  throne.  After  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  Stuarts,  and  of  all  interest 
in,  or  faTOur  for,  that  unfortunate 
house ;  and  after  the  dangers  which 
began  to  arise  from  a  new  Quarter, 
its  views  were  likely  to  undergo  a 
change.  Nothing  now  separated  the 
crown  from  its  natural  friends— from 
those  who  were  disposed  to  support 
to  the  utmost  the  cause  of  authority 
and  of  hereditary  right.  This  party 
were  now  disposed  to  transfer  to  the 
Hanover  succession  that  fealty  which 
their  ancestors  had  felt  for  the  hope¬ 
less  cause  of  the  abdicated  race.  Per¬ 
haps,  had  there  been  as  deep  a  root 
of  toryism  in  the  country,  as  under 
William,  or  even  under  George  II., 
the  consequences  might  have  been 
dangerous  to  public  liberty.  But 
tories,  even  the  most  zealous,  no 
longer  supported  monarchical  power 
with  the  same  blind  zeal  as  their  Ja¬ 
cobite  ancestors.  They  supported  it, 
not  on  the  principles  of  divine  right 
and  passive  obedience,  but  simplwas 
tending  to  support  the  welfare  of  lo- 
ciety,  and  the  place  which  they  them¬ 
selves  held  in  it.  When  to  this  cold¬ 
ness  of  the  supporters  of  the  crown, 
we  add  the  increased  numbers  and 
zeal  of  those  who  seek  to  reduce  its 
prerogative,  there  seems  very  little 
reason  to  suppose  or  apprehend  any 
general  increase  of  the  regal  influ¬ 
ence. 

If,  from  political  arrangements,  we 
proceed  to  public  economy  and  the 
pursuits  of  national  industry,  we  shall 
find  the  reign  of  George  III.  consti¬ 
tuting  a  'truly  remarkwle  era.  Bri¬ 
tain  presented  then  a  progress,  un¬ 
paralleled  in  any  other  age  or  nation, 
either  as  to  its  rapidity,  or  the  height 
which  it  reached.  Science  came  forth 
from  her  closet,  and  taught  the  me¬ 
chanic,  with  instruments  before  un¬ 
known,  to  ply  the  loom  and  the  wheel 
with  tenfold  efiect.  Its  instructions. 


duly  seconded  by  the  industry  and 
skill  of  the  Britiu  capitalist,  produ¬ 
ced  manufactures  that  seemea  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  supply  of  a  world.  To 
the  old  English  staples  of  wood  and 
iron,  another  was  aaded,  which  soon 
eclipsed  both,  though  with  materials 
drawn  from  an  opposite  hemisphere. 
This  manufacture,  which  in  a  few 
years  converted  villages  into  dries, 
and  covered  barren  tracts  with  an 
immense  population,  may  probably 
boast  a  superiority,  in  regard  to  the 
amount  of  its  products,  over  any  ever 
established  in  the  world.  We  forbear 
to  make  any  observations  on  the  stag¬ 
nation  which  this,  still  more  than  the 
other  branches  of  industry,  has  so  re¬ 
markably  experienced ;  being  yet  un¬ 
able  fo  determine  whether  it  u  to  be 
ascribed  to  a  permanent  decline,  or 
merely  to  the  temporary  exhaustion 
produced  by  over  excitement. 

The  foreign  trade  of  England  has 
been  in  full  proportion  to  its  manu¬ 
factures  ;  many  of  which  were  desti¬ 
ned  for  the  supply  of  the  most  distant 
regions.  The  forced  carrying  trade 
of  the  United  States,  which  It  lost  by 
their  attainment  of  independence,  has 
been  much  more  than  compensated 
by  the  valuable  trade  of  consumption 
with  that  flourishing  quarter  of  the 
world.  The  carrying  trade,  which 
Britain  gained  dunng  the  revolution¬ 
ary  war  by  the  annmilarion  of  rival 
navies,  was  not  perhaps  of  so  much 
value  as  has  been  supposed. 

Meantime,  the  present  age  has  been 
more  peculiarly  distinguished  by  im¬ 
provements  in  a  different  direction. 
From  the  fifteenth  century  down¬ 
wards,  commerce  had  been  the  idol 
before  which  the  nations  bowed.  Agri¬ 
cultural  industry  and  internal  com¬ 
munication  were  considered  as  ob¬ 
jects  humbly  useful  indeed,  but  not 
as  those  in  which  the  splendour  and 
greatness  of  a  nation  consisted.  The 
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present  age  took  a  sounder  vieir  of  ported  by  a  crowd  of  great  names,  of 
^subject.  Agriculture  was  at  length  which  the  northern  part  of  the  is- 
'  owned  as  the  grand  and  solid  basis  of  land  contributed  a  large  proportion, 
national  prosperity ;  its  advancement  The  poetic  muse,  after  having  pro- 
became  the  object  of  general  solid-  duced,  in  the  first  part  of  the  reign, 
tude  ;  societies  for  its  improvement  only  scanty  and  humble  effusions, 
were  instituted,  over  which  the  roost  burst  forth  latterly  in  a  series  of  va- 
illustrious  personages  in  the  nation  ried  and  splendid  efforts,  which  have 
made  it  their  pride  to  preside.  In  surpassed  the  age  ofAnne,  and  perhaps 
short,  with  such  effect  were  know-  rivalled  the  more  brilliant  one  of  Eli- 
ledge,  skill,  and  capital,  employed  b^  zabeth.  In  this  respect,  England  is 
the  farmer,  that  in  the  course  of  this  now  pre-eminent  over  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rdgn,  the  rents  over  the  kingdom  rope.  Mathematical,  physical,  above 
were  generally  tripled ;  and  in  the  all,  chemical  science,  has  been  distin- 
northem  and  previously  less-impro-  guished  by  so  many  illustrious  names 
▼ed  districts,  were  raised  in  a  much  and  great  discoveries,  as  would  have 
greater  proportion.  For  reasons  al-  raised  England  above  any  other  coun¬ 
ready  mentioned,  we  shall  say  no-  try,  had  not  France,  in  this  one  re- 
thing  of  the  existing  stagnation,  till  spect,  been  so  very  pre-eminent,  as 
it  shall  appear  to  what  extent  it  is  perhaps  to  claim  some  degree  of  su- 
likely  to  be  permanent.  We  can-  periority. 

not,  however,  forbear  alluding  to  But  the  circumstance,  perhaps, 
the  vast  works  undertaken  during  which  characterizes  the  present  {^e 
this  period  for  the  promotion  of  in-  beyond  any  other,  is  the  general  dif- 
ternal  trade.  Those  carried  on  by  fusion  of  knowledge  among  all  classes 
government,  though  very  extensive,  of  the  community.  First,  ignorance 
bear  but  a  very  small  proportion  to  has  ceased  to  be  any  glory  among 
the  numberless  millions  expended  by  the  classes  distinguished  by  wealth 
private  adventurers ;  so  that  England  and  opulence.  Among  the  gentry  of 
ma^  now  be  considered  as  rivalling  the  old  school,  although  it  was  consi- 
China  in  this  species  of  improvement,  dered  requisite  to  possess  the  first 
the  most  valuable  and  permanent  of  elements  of  education,  yet  any  habit 
any,  of  literary  pursuit  appeared  unsuita- 

Our  limits  scarcely  admit  of  con-  ble  to  a  man  of  rank  and  of  the  world, 
sidering  this  age  in  a  literary  and  in-  and  what  should  be  left  to  those 
tellectual  view.  A  volume  would  be  whose  special  business  it  was.  The 
necessary  to  do  justice  to  so  vast  a  same  principle  was  applied  still  more 
subject.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  no  pe-  ri^orouslv  to  the  fairer  part  of  the  ere- 
riod  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  ation ;  woo,  it  was  supposed,  could 
been  witness  to  more  varied  or  more  no  longer  form  the  ornament  of  our 
splendid  exertions,  in  this  reign,  the  societies,  or  the  careful  guardians  of 
muse  of  history,  which  had  almost  our  household,  if  their  science  ex- 
slumbered  in  modem  times,  and  more  tended  much  beyond  the  kitchen  and 
particularly  in  England,  produced,  in  the  drawing-room.  The  last  half  cen- 
Robertson,  Hume,  and  Gibbon,  mo-  tury  has  effaced  these  prejudices.  At 
dels  rivalling  the  most  classic  produc-  present,  with  respect  to  both  these 
tions  of  antiquity.  Moral  and  meta-  classes,  a  certain  measure  of  know- 
physical  science  was  not  new  to  this  ledge  is  considered  indispensable  ;  a 
country ;  but  it  has  been  amply  sup-  much  larger  as  an  ornament ;  and 
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the  very  highest  scarcdy  os  a  ble¬ 
mish.  The  proficiency  of  our  lords 
and  ladies  is  duly  attested  by  the  va¬ 
luable  works  which  they  have  pro¬ 
duced,  and  by  the  number  who  stand 
at  the  very  head  of  our  literature. 
With  respect  to  the  latter,  also,  we 
are  happy  to  understand  that  this  qua¬ 
lification  has  not  been  found  to  inter¬ 
fere  either  with  their  agreeableness  in 
society,  or  with  the  regulations  of  do¬ 
mestic  economy. 

AAer  all,  however,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  revolution,  and  that  which 
seems  pregnant  with  the  greatest 
changes,  consists  in  the  extension  of 
knowledge  in  quite  a  different  direc¬ 
tion— -in  the  diffusion  of  its  elements 
among  that  humbler  and  more  nume¬ 
rous  class,  who  were  formerly  suppo¬ 
sed  to  be  shut  out  entirely  from  the 
pale  of  intellectual  existence — desti¬ 
ned  to  be  the  mere  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water  for  the  more 
fortunate  part  of  their  species.  In 
Scotland,  indeed,  for  more  than  a 
century,  the  valuable  institution  of  pa¬ 
rish  schools  had  diffused,  at  least 
through  all  its  rural  districts,  benefits 
which  were  universally  acknowledged. 
But  in  England,  and  the  rest  of  the 
empire,  the  first  principles  of  educa¬ 
tion  could  be  obtained  only  at  a  high¬ 
er  price  than  the  labouring  class  had 
the  means,  or  at  least  the  inclination, 
to  afford.  The  English  labourer,  even 
when  receiving  ample  wages,  remain¬ 
ed  usually  sunk  in  fat  contented  igno¬ 
rance,  and  did  not  even  care  to  col¬ 
lect  that  scanty  measure  of  know¬ 
ledge  which  circumstances  would 
have  allowed.  He  fell  into  that  stu- 
pified  and  benumbed  state  to  which 
the  labouring  class  is  liable  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  state  of  society ;  when  the  di¬ 
vision  of  labour,  reducing  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  every  individual  to  a  narrow 
mechanical  routine,  withdraws  all  dai¬ 
ly  demands  upon  his  intellect.  In 


this  respect,  the  most  marked  change 
has  now  taken  place.  All  the  efforts 
of  ingenuity  and  philanthropy  have 
been  exhausted,  that  even  the  hum¬ 
blest  British  subject  may  attain  those 
first  principles  of  knowledge,  which 
are  essential  to  his  moral  ana  religious 
welfare.  The  religious,  the  literary, 
and  the  political  worlds,  have  combi¬ 
ned  their  efforts  in  this  great  purpose. 
With  the  means,  the  desire  of  know¬ 
ledge  has  also  become  general.  The 
political  events  of  the  present  day, 
peculiarly  calculated  to  act  on  the 
mind  of  the  lower  orders,  had  no 
doubt  a  wonderful  effect  in  rousing 
them  from  their  apathy.  Knowledge, 
besides,  possesses  so  many  attractions 
for  the  human  mind,  that  when  pla¬ 
ced  within  vieni  and  within  reach,  the 
desire  of  attainment  can  scarcely  fail 
to  be  excited.  Thus,  it  is  no  longer 
doubtful,  that  all  the  subjects  of  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain,  will,  in  the 
next  age,  be  a  reading  generation. 
The  consequences  may  not  be  of  that 
wholly  unmixed  good  which  sanguine 
philanthropists  are  apt  to  conceive. 
We  have  no  douht  that  evils  will 
arise ;  perhaps  we  have  already  expe¬ 
rienced  some,  and  others  may  follow, 
which  cannot  now  be  discerned  by 
the  narrow  range  of  human  intellect. 
But  none  of  these  considerations  can, 
we  apprehend,  deter  the  well-wisher 
of  his  species  from  putting  his  hand 
to  a  work  which  cannot  now  be  ar¬ 
rested,  and  must,  in  its  ultimate  ef¬ 
forts,  be  productive  of  a  general  im¬ 
provement. 

In  closing  this  hasty  survey,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  remark,  that  Bri¬ 
tain,  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George 
III.,  occupied  a  more  conspicuous 
place  in  the  system  of  Europe,  and  of 
the  world  in  general,  than  at  any 
former  period  of  her  history.  She 
held  that  which  France  had  taken 
since  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.,  and 
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wluch  Spain  had  held  before— as  the 
centre  of  power  and  civilizstion— the 
model  upon  which  other  nations  seek 
to  form  themselves — the  hinge  round 
which  all  the  great  changes  in  the 
world  revolve.  How  long  she  may  re¬ 
tain  this  proud  pre-eminence,  so  dear¬ 
ly  purchased,  while  so  great  a  fer¬ 
ment  prevails  in  the  world,  and  revo¬ 
lutions  are  every  where  afloat,  can¬ 
not  be  too  confidently  predicted.  It 
can  only  be  said,  that  there  is  no 
present  appearance  of  rivalry  to  it 
among  any  other  European  power  or 
people ;  and  that  it  may  probably  be 
expected  to  last  till  Europe  itself  be 
eclipsed  by  the  mighty  empires  rising 
beyond  the  Atlantic. 

Tlie  Question  now  arises,  amid  these 
great  changes  which  marked  the  fate 
of  Britain  during  this  reign,  what  the 
Monarch  himself  was,  and  what  in¬ 
fluence  he  exercised  ?  It  must  first  be 
admitted,  that  there  can  be  no  room 
for  ascribing  to  George  III.  that  en¬ 
ergy  and  originality  of  mind  which 
could  enable  him,  like  Lewis  XIV., 
or  Charles  V.,  to  stamp  his  own  cha¬ 
racter  on  the  age.  In  the  great  events 
which  took  place  in  Britain,  or  which 
she  effected  in  the  nations  around,  it 
never  could  be  said  that  the  Monarch 
himself  gave  the  main  impulse.  But 
the  fact  is,  that  this  is  a  quality  under 
the  want  of  which  the  nation  has  in 
no  degree  suffered ;  and  which  it  is 
neither  desirable  nor  desirqd  that  a 
British  King  should  display.  That 
principle,  the  necessary  basis  of  a  li¬ 
mited  monarchy,  which  imposes  upon 
ministers  all  the  responsibility  of  pub¬ 
lic  measures,  vests  in  them  the  actual 
direction  of  these  measures,  and  esta¬ 
blishes  the  King  rather  as  an  orna¬ 
ment  and  central  support  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  system,  than  an  active  member 
of  it.  To  do  well  the  honours  of  his 
situation — to  exhibit  the  virtues  of 
private  life — to  make  dignity,  moral 


puntv,  and  respect  for  religion,  lead¬ 
ing  features  in  his  external  deport¬ 
ment,  without  forbidding  austerity, 
to  guard  the  gaieties  of  a  court  from 
degenerating  into  licentiousness 
these,  which  in  an  absolute  prince 
'  are  only  secondary  qualities,  become 
of  the  first  value  m  the  head  of  a  li¬ 
mited  monarchy.  The  eminent  de¬ 
gree  in  which  they  were  displayed  by 
our  late  venerable  Sovereign,  has  ex¬ 
torted  universal  applause. 

In  regard  to  public  measures,  the 
King  gave  some  striking  proofs  of 
willingness  to  remain  in  his  place  as 
a  member  of  a  constitutional  monar¬ 
chy  ;  and  even  where  obvious  expe¬ 
diency  dictated,  to  extend  the  powers 
of  those  branches  which  were  inde¬ 
pendent  of  himself.  This  appeared 
conspicuously  in  the  measure  recom¬ 
mended  by  himself  from  the  throne, 
within  six  months  after  his  accession, 
of  rendering  the  office  of  judge  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  executive.  The  na¬ 
tion  was  thus  indebted  to  the  spon¬ 
taneous  act  of  its  King,  for  the  most 
important  accession  to  public  liberty 
which  the  constitution  has  received 
since  the  Revolution.  Lord  North  was 
accustomed  to  say,  The  King  would 
live  on  bread  and  water  to  preserve 
the  constitution  of  his  country.  He 
would  sacrifice  his  life  to  maintain  it 
inviolate." — “  Born  and  educated  in 
this  country,"  said  he,  I  glory  in  the 
name  of  Briton.”  And  he  had  accord¬ 
ingly  shaken  off*  entirely  that  prefer¬ 
ence  of  Hanover,  which  had  been  felt 
as  odious  in  the  former  monarchs  of 
that  race.  It  could  never,  indeed,  be 
expected,  that,  steering  through  his 
whole  life  between  opposite  parties, 
and  shewing  preferences  to  one  or 
another,  he  should  escape  severe  stric¬ 
tures  on  his  public  career.  There  are 
not  wanting  those  who  charge  upon 
himself,  personally,  all  the  measures 
of  his  reign  which  have  had  an  unfor- 
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tunate  itsue.  There  was  alwayc  room 
for  this :  because*  as  a  curtain  con¬ 
stantly  hides  the  process  by  which  of¬ 
ficial  measures  are  formed,  the  re¬ 
spective  shares  of  the  King  and  Mi¬ 
nisters  are  a  subject  open  to  whispers 
and  conjectures,  and  are  usually 
moulded  Dy  each  party  according  to 
their  views  and  prepossessions.  He 
is  openly  charged  with  a  passion  for 
war.  This  accusation  really  appears 
to  us  somewhat  too  bold.  VVhat  are 
the  facts  ?  George  III.  came  to  the 
throne  in  the  midst  of  the  most  splen¬ 
did  and  glorious  war  ever  waged  by 
Britain.  He  came  at  the  age  when 
mankind  are  most  liable  to  be  smitten 
with  the  love  of  military  glory.  How 
did  he  act  ?  From  the  moment  of  ac¬ 
cession,  all  his  aims  were  pacific.  He 
sacrificed  his  minister,  in  hopes  of 
avoiding  an  extension  of  the  theatre 
of  hostilities ;  and  he  finally  made  an 
entire  sacrifice  of  his  popularity,  by 
concluding  peace  sooner*  and  on 
worse  terms,  than  the  nation  fondly 
expected.  What  proof  could  be  more 
decisive  of  a  peculiar  reluctance  to 
engage  in  war  ?  After  this,  supposing 
him  to  have  favoured  the  American 
contest,  (which  we  shall  speak  to  pre¬ 
sently,)  can  any  one  suppose  him  to 
have  driven  so  valuable  a  part  of  his 
empire  into  rebellion,  and  hazarded  its 
loss,  rather  than  not  have  war  in  some 
shape  or  other?  With  regard  to  the  re¬ 
volutionary  conflict,  supposing  it  true 
that  it  was  promoted  by  the  King's  per¬ 
sonal  influence,  it  was  surely  a  cause 
which  interested,  too  strongly,  all  the 
feelings  of  royalty,  to  render  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  infer  any  abstract  love  of  war. 
But,  in  fact,  we  find  nothingbutbar.eas- 
sertion  as  to  any  peculiar  interference 
of  the  King  upon  this  occasion.  Mr 
Pitt,  assuredly,  was  never  suspected 
of  any  want  of  zeal  in  keeping  down 
the  growth  of  French  power,  and  ef¬ 
fecting  its  humiliation.  The  standing 


charge  of  his  enemies  is  that  of  rasli 
and  imprudent  zeal  to  effect  this  ob¬ 
ject  ;  and  we  never  heard  it  once  al¬ 
leged  that  it  was  a  system  forced  up¬ 
on  him,  and  into  which  he  reluctant¬ 
ly  entered.  Mr  Addington,  (Lord 
Sidmouth,)  well  known  to  be  a  favour¬ 
ite  minister  of  the  King*  came  in  on  a 
peace-making  basis,  and  made  peace. 
It  has  been  said,  that  the  King  ex¬ 
pressed  surprise  when  he  beard  of  the 
signature  of  the  peace  of  Amiens  ; 
but  k  is  admitted,  that  he  immediate¬ 
ly  expressed  his  wish  that  it  might  be 
lasting.  With  regard  to  the  renewal  of 
the  war  in  1803,  no  interference  of  the 
King  was  ever  heard  of ;  and  the  ar¬ 
rogant  demands  of  Buonaparte — the 
conflict  between  the  periodical  presses 
of  France  and  England — and  the  fer¬ 
ment  it  excited  in  the  nation,  are 
quite  sufficient  to  render  any  further 
solution  superfluous. 

George  III.  was  much  and  long 
charged  with  favouritism.  The  guides 
of  his  political  judgment  were  said  to 
be,  not  his  ostensible  ministers,  but 
private  individuals,  whose  opinions  he 
referred.  The  cry  of  “  an  influence 
ehind  the  throne,  greater  than  the 
throne  itself,”  was  re-echoed  from 
Burke  to  Belshara,  and  continued  to 
be  a  standing  topic  of  declamation. 
We  need  not  assemble  facts  relative 
to  this  charge,  since  it  is  entirely 
given  up,  even  by  the  severest  critics, 
who  now  universally  admit,  that  he 
never  had  any  such  private  adviser. 
The  charge  at  present  is,  that  he  never 
paid  due  regard  to  any  advice,  pub¬ 
lic  or  private ;  that  his  object*  from 
the  first,  was  to  be  his  own  minister, 
and  to  have  his  own  will  in  every 
thing.  We  are  told,  that  the  first  les¬ 
son  instilled  into  him  by  his  mother, 
the  Dowager  Princess  of  Wales*  was, 
**  George,  be  King and  that  this 
precept  was  never  forgotten.  We  are 
not  disinclined  to  admit,  that*  under 
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•omi»  exiggieration,  there  be 
gome  truth  in  this  statemeot ;  and  that 
Uie  King  really  had  somewhat  of  a  de¬ 
termined  will.  It  is  already  admitted, 
that  the  machine  of  a  limited  monar¬ 
chy  works  more  conyeniently  when  the 
King  (quietly  leaves  the  chief  direction 
of  affairs  to  his  responsible  advisers. 
But  however  convenient  this  may  be, 
would  it  tend  to  exalt  our  opinion  of 
the  individual  so  acUng?  Would  there 
not  be  something  ignavum  in  one  who 
contentedly  suffered  himself  to  be 
kept  as  a  state  .pageant,  like  the  in-  * 
fant  Lama  of  Thibet,  mechanically  to 
perform  a  round  of  outward  ceremo¬ 
nies  ;  and  who  should  willingly  view, 
as  an  unconcerned  spectator,  the 
manner  in  which  his  kingdom  was  ad¬ 
ministered.  That  a  King,  by  forming 
plans,  and  seeking  their  accomplish¬ 
ment,  should  act  somewhat  as  a  dis¬ 
turbing  force  in  the  revolutions  of  the 
politfcal  wheel,  is  an  evil  which  hu¬ 
man  nature  obliges  us  to  expect,  in 
counterpoise  of  the  benefits  derived 
from  the  regal  branch  of  the  consti¬ 
tution.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to 
adduce  instances  in  which  this  natu¬ 
ral  desire  to  exercise  his  own  will  re¬ 
fused  to  bend  to  the  constitutional 
barriers  which  rose  against  it.  No 
former  King  of  the  Hanover  dynasty, 
or  since  the  Revolution,  was  ever  con¬ 
trolled,  on  so  many  occasions,  by  the 
interference  of  Pari  i  ament ;  yet  though 
sometimes  touched  in  the  very  tender- 
est  part,  he  yielded  on  almost  every  oc¬ 
casion,  with  a  tolerable  grace.  There 
is,  indeed,  the  striking  exception  of 
Mr  Pitt’s  first  accession  to  the  Minis¬ 
try.  He  certainly  was  maintained 
there,  for  a  short  time,  against  a  Par¬ 
liamentary  majority ;  but  the  circum¬ 
stances  were  so  peculiar,  that  even 
Mr  Nichols,  a  zealous  whig,  and  se¬ 
vere  critic  on  the  King,  applauds  his 
conduct  on  the  occasion.  In  the  pe¬ 
culiar  case,  where  a  coalition  of  fac- 


r  ii  one,  equally  odious  lo  King  and  peo- 
.  pie,  has  obtained  a  majority  in  Par- 
.  liament,  it  can  scarcely  be  ctdled  an 
unconstitutional  stretch  of  power  to 
.make  an  appeal  to  the  electors,  by 
the  dissolution  of  that  assembly.  In- 

•  deed  we  cannot  help,  by  the  way,  re- 
t  marking,  that  the  long  adherence  of 

the  King  to  a  minister  of  such  a  lofty, 
-  uncompromising,  and  almost  imperi¬ 
ous  character  as  Pitt,  seems  incom- 
■patible  with  that  violent  and  head- 
<  strong  determination,  of  which  so 
much  has  been  said.  It  is  understood 
that  they  had  quarrels ;  but  on  these 

•  critical  occasions,  the  King,  if  we 
mistake  not,  was  usually  obliged  to 
yield.  The  only  measure  which  was 
certainly  and  avowedly  his  own,  and 
in  support  of  which  he  shewed  his  de¬ 
termination  to  brave  every  conse¬ 
quence,  was  one  to  which  he  consi¬ 
dered  himself  bound  by  a  religious 
obligation.  Even  on  this  point,  how¬ 
ever,  he  had  to  contend  with  his  Mi¬ 
nisters  only,  and  not  with  Parliament. 
Nay,  the  opinion,  enlightened  or  not, 
of  a  majority  of  the  nation,  was  here 
in  his  favour. 

We  have  now  to  consider  George 
III.  in  his  private  capacity ;  and  here 
it  is  allowed,  on  all  hands,  that  he 
shone  conspicuous.  From  those  vices 
which  are  almost  inseparable  from, 
and  by  the  world  considered  venial  in, 
the  possessors  of  exalted  rank  and 
unbounded  wealth,  he  was  so  wholly 
exempt,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  course  of  domestic  life  equally 
meritorious  in  the  most  private  indi¬ 
vidual.  All  the  efforts  of  the  royal 
pair  were  directed  to  the  support  of 
■religious  and  moral  principle  through- 
'  Out  the  wide  sphere  of  their  influence. 
The  effect  of  this  disposition  was  like- 

•  ly  to  be  the  greater,  since  it  was  not 
accompanied  with  any  recluse  or  for¬ 
bidding  austerity.  It  was  peculiarly 
important  in  periods  such  as  we  have 
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witnessed,  when  manners,  among  the 
higher  ranks,  tended  towards  general 
dissoluteness,  that  every  thing  within 
the  precincts  of  the  court  should  he. 
kept  thus  perfectly  pure.  The  King’s 
dutiful  affection  for  a  partner  possess¬ 
ed  rather  of  solid  than  er.gaging  qua¬ 
lities,  and  his  strict  attention  to  the 
education  of  a  numerous  progeny, 
were  equally  exemplary.  At  eight  in 
the  morning  heyegulariy  attended  di¬ 
vine  service  in  the  royal  chapel,  when 
the  solemnity  of  his  deportment,  and 
the  fervour  of  his  responses^were  par.< 
ticularly  observed.  Yet  amid  these 
strong  impressions  of  religion,  joined 
to  particular  attachment  to  theCHurch 
of  England,  he  was  always  a  friend  to 
toleration.  He  cordially  concurred 
in  the  numerous  mitigations  which 
took  place  during  his  reign  of  the 
penal  statutes  against  dissenters, with¬ 
out  excepting  Roman  Catholics.  He 
extended  a  full  pardon  to  a  priest  of 
this  persuasion  who  had  been  con¬ 
demned,  on  an  obsolete  law,  for  the 
saying  of  mass.  His  ultimate  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  full  extension  of  political 
privileges  of  this  body,  is  allowed  on 
sill  hands  to  have  been  founded  on 
•  the  most  conscientious  scruple. 

>  The  King’s  understanding  has  been 

>  a  subject  of  doubt  and  criticisni.  It 

I  is  now  generally  allowed  to  have  been 

,  respectable.  He  thoroughly  under- 

,  stood  public  business,  and  paid  qon- 

[  stant  and  unremitting  attention  to  it. 

j  At  Windsor,  his  usual  residence,  pa- 

)  pers  and  communications  relative  to 

j  matters  of  state,  were  transmitted  to 

him  by  Ministers  early  in  the  mom- 
1  ing.  He  rose  at  six,  and  usually  dis- 

f  patched  the  greater  piart  of  them  be- 

.  fore  breakfast.  When  any  thing  oc¬ 

curred  in  the  course  of  &e  day,,  an 
express  was  sent  out,  to  which  he  paid 
t  immediate  attention.  Nothing  sub- 

mifted  to  him  was  passed  ovelr  in  a 
y  hasty  or  indifferent  manner.  Every 

e  paper  examined  by  btiln  contained 


marginal  notes,  marked  by  reflection 
and  strong  sense.  'Those  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  .conversing  with  him  on 
business,  declared,  that  his  manner 
then  bore  no  marks  of  that  frivolity 
which  sometimes  prevailed  in  his  or¬ 
dinary  discourse.  He  spoke  with  dig¬ 
nity  and  fluMicy  ;  andahewed  himself 
completely  master  of  every  subject 
which  came  under  consideration. 

George  III.  has  not  been  distin- 
tinguisbed  either  as  literary,  or  a  pi^ 
tron  of  literature.  In  letters  from  his 
mother,  the  Princess  Dowager,  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Diary  of  BubbDodding- 
toni  he  is  said  to  be  an  honest  boy, 
but  not  apparently  to  learn  muoi 
from  his  tutors.  He  grew  up,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  with  little  knowledge  of 
Latin,  and  leas  of  Greek ;  though  he 
spoke  with  fluency  several  modem 
languages.  Notwithstanding  .the  dis¬ 
tinguished  exceptions  of  Johnson  and 
Beattie,  the  eminent  authors  who  il¬ 
lustrated  his  reign,  depended  chiefly 
for  patronage  on  pubbc  favour.  Yet 
there  were  several  important  respects 
in  which  the  King  shewed  bis  value 
for  knowledge.  He  collected,  singly, 
the  roost  extensive  library  that  per¬ 
haps  ever  was  accumulated  by  any 
one  individual.  Several  genuemen 
were  continually  employe^  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  in  prociiring  for 
him  the  most  valuable  works.  Oue 
of  these  informed  the  pseaent  writer, 
that  he  had  instructions  to  procure 
Only  useful  books,  and  editions  of  ster¬ 
ling  value,  to  the  exclusion  of  those 
which  had  only  rarity  to  recoaomend 
them.  The  King^a  favourite  studies 
were  theology,. history,  and  voyages 
and  travels.  These  accordingly  were 
the  branches  in  which  the  litmuy  was 
richest.  The  collection  of  maps  and 
charts  was  also  particularly  extensive. 
We  have  been  assured,  on  the  above 
authority,  that  there  was  not  a  better 
geographer  in  his  dominions  than  the 
King  hitiself.  He  is  sgid,  however. 
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to  have  been  fond  of  learning  the  con¬ 
tents  of  booka  rather  by  tiie  informa¬ 
tion  of  persona  employe  to  read  them 
for  the  purpose,  than  by  reading  them 
himself.  A  still  more  useful  zeal  was 
displayed  in  promoting  the  difiusion 
of  knowledge  among  ^e  lowest  class 
of  his  subjects.  The  speech  is  re¬ 
corded  of  him,  that  he  hoped  the  day 
might  come,  in  which  every  poor  child 
in  his  dominions  might  be  able  to  read 
its  Bible.  He  took  under  bis  imme¬ 
diate  patronage  the  plan  of  facilita¬ 
ting  instruction  invented  by  Lancas¬ 
ter  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  ^at  he  al¬ 
ways  continued  this  patronage,  even 
after  the  Church  oi  England  had 
transferred  theirs  exclusively  to  the 
system  of  Bell.  The  liberal  patron¬ 
age  of  their  Majestieswas  also  extend¬ 
ed  to  the  establishment  of  Sunday 
Schools,  for  the  religious  education 
of  the  poor. 

Among  the  useful  objects  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  King  was  ear¬ 
nestly  directed,  agriculture  was  pro¬ 
minent.  Indeed  the  occupations  of 
a  practical  farmer  were  pursued  by 
him  as  a  ftivourite  amusement,  with¬ 
out  any  regard  to  the  ridicule  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  thrown  by  certain  wits 
on  this  humble  recreation.  Anxious 
to  instil  the  same  taste  into  his  off¬ 
spring,  he  assigned  to  each  of  the 
young  princes  a  spot  of  ground, 
which  they  sowed  and  reaped  with 
their  own  hands.  His  Majesty  just¬ 
ly  understood  the  functions  of  a  royal 
wmer,  in  endeavouring,  by  exam¬ 
ple  and  experiment,  to  improve  the 
processes  by  which  the  art  was  con¬ 
ducted.  He  prided  himself  particu¬ 
larly  on  his  stock,  and  in  improving 
the  quality  of  British  wool  by  the  im¬ 
portation  of  the  finest  Merino  breeds. 
There  are  preserved  three  letters, 
sent  by  the  King  to  the  Annals  of 
Agriculture,  under  the  signature  of 
Ralph  Robinson.  They  rdate  to  the 
methods  employed  by  Mr  Duckett, 


an  improving  farmer  in  his  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  are  written  in  a  plain, 
perspicuous,  not  very  inelegant  style. 
Such  an  example  could  not  but  go  far 
in  e£Eicing  the  ignoble  ideas  which 
half  a  century  ago  were  barbarously 
attached  to  this  most  useful  pursuit ; 
and  in  rendering  the  taste,  as  it  has 
since  become,  general  among  great 
proprietors. — Another  useful  pursuit 
was  still  more  effectively  promoted 
by  royal  influence.  The  voyages  of 
discovery,  particularly  those  of  Cook, 
which  gave  a  lustre  to  the  reign  of 
his  Majesty,  originated  chiefly  in  the 
person^  interest  taken  by  himself  in 
these  spirited  undertakings. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that 
the  King’s  strict  principle,  and  his 
aversion  to  dissolute  pleasures,  were 
not  attended  with  any  forbidding  au¬ 
sterity.  He  possessed  even  a  lively 
taste  for  most  liberal  and  elegant 
amusements.  He  took  particular 
pleasure  in  music  ;  and  occasionally 
performed  himself  on  the  piano-forte. 
Handel  was  bis  favourite  composer ; 
and  German  music  was  generally  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  Italian.  The  sister  art 
of  painting  was  largely  indebted  to 
his  patronage  for  the  flourishing  state 
to  which  it  has  now  reached.  Rey¬ 
nolds  and  West,  its  two  greatest  or¬ 
naments,  both  experienced  his  fa¬ 
vour  ;  and  it  was  to  the  ample  em¬ 
ployment  afforded  to  the  latter  in  the 
royal  palaces,  that  he  was  enabled  to 
rise  to  the  highest  place  in  his  art 
Their  Majesties  were  also  fond  of 
dramatic  entertainments,  and  fre¬ 
quently  honoured  the  two  national 
theatres  with  their  presence. 

The  King,  in  several  particulars, 
displayed  a  magnanimity  which  seems 
to  belong  only  to  a  great  mind.  His 
personal  courage  was  fully  proved  on 
occasion  of  two  frantic  attempts  made 
upon  his  life.  The  first  was  by  Mar¬ 
garet  Nicholson,  who  attempted  to 
stab  him  as  he  alighted  from  his  car- 
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riage  at  St  James’s;  the  other 
Hatfiekli  who  iired  a  pistol  at  his 
head  from  the  pit  of  Drury-Lane 
Theatre.  The  composure  displayed 
on  this  last  occasion  was  very  remark¬ 
able.  He  not  only  witness^  the  re¬ 
presentation  with  perfect  tranquillity, 
but  took  his  accustomed  doze  of  a 
few  minutes  between  the  play  and  the 
farce.  In  the  outrageous  attack  made 
by  the  mob  on  his  way  to  Parliament 
in  1795,  the  King  appeared  the  most 
unmoved  of  all  his  train ;  and  he  de¬ 
livered  his  opening  speech  with,  if 
possible,  more  than  usual  distinctness 
and  correctness.  Striking  magnani¬ 
mity  was  also  displayed  in  his  feel¬ 
ings  and  conduct  towards  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  the  unfortunate  house  of 
Stuart.  The  particulars  are  too  well 
known  to  need  repetition.  No  mo¬ 
narch  was  ever  exppsed,  in  an  equal 
degree,  to  the  shafts  of  personal  sa¬ 
tire.  The  invective  of  Wilkes,  and 
the  ridicule  of  Wolcot,  continued  for 
years  unremittingly  directed  against 
his  person.  To  all  these  attacks 
the  King  remained  proof  to  a  de¬ 
gree  which  reflects  uncommon  cre¬ 
dit  upon  him.  He  could  even  despise 
the  last,  though  the  most  trying  of 
all  to  the  usual  frailty  of  human  na¬ 
ture.  His  Majesty  prohibited  all  pro¬ 
secution  of  Wolcot,  although  the  in¬ 
decorous  nature  of  many  of  his  sal¬ 
lies  would  have  afibrded  probably  a 
successful  ground  for  it. 

It  is  recorded,  in  one  of  his  morning 
valks  through  Windsor,  he  happened 
to  enter  a  bookseller's  shop,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  read.  The  master,  who  was 
not  so  early,  hastened  in,  and  was  in 
DO  small  dismay  when  he  found  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  employed  upon  Paine’s  Rights 
of  Man ;  and,  particularly,  that  he 
had  opened  the  book  at  the  place 
where  he  himself  was  described  as  un¬ 
fit  to  perform  the  office  of  a  parish 
constable.  The  King,  however,  in¬ 


tently  read  on ;  and  the  bookseller  re¬ 
mained  in  agony,  till  his  visitor,  co¬ 
ming  to  a  pause,  laid  down  the  l^k, 
and  began  to  enter  into  conversation 
with  his  accustomed  good  humour; 
nor  were  the  booksell^s  fears  of  any 
future  visitation  in  consequence,  ever 
realized. 

George  HI.  was  in  his  youth  ac¬ 
counted  handsome.  He  was  in  stature 
above  the  middle  size— his  count" 
nance  florid — his  eyes  blue — his  hair 
so  light  as  to  approach  the  colour 
of  white — his  manner,  frank,  open, 
and  gracious,  pleased  the  English, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  German 
reserve  and  stateliness  in  his  two  im¬ 
mediate  predecessors.  With  those 
who  surrounded  or  were  introduced 
to  him,  he  entered  readily  into  fami¬ 
liar  conversation.  He  had  even  the 
art  of  persuading  them,  that  they 
were  the  exclusive  objects  of  his  at¬ 
tention.  At  the  same  time,  his  man¬ 
ners  are  represented  as  somewhat  de¬ 
ficient  in  grace  and  dignity.  He 
spoke  hurriedly,  putting  numerous 
questions,  often  twice  or  thrice  re¬ 
peated,  and  without  always  waiting 
for  an  answer.  In  his  hours  of  re¬ 
laxation,  he  delighted  in  a  species  of 
broad  humour,  and  indulged  in  bois¬ 
terous  laughter  at  his  own  jokes, 
which  were  not  always  marked  by  the 
most  poignant  wit.  Hence  was  deri¬ 
ved  to  superficial  spectators  an  unfa¬ 
vourable  impression  of  his  under¬ 
standing  ;  the  injustice  of  which  was 
erceived  by  those  who  saw  him  in 
is  serious  moments,  and  his  hours  of 
business.  A  great  exaggeration,  how¬ 
ever,  was  probably  made  on  both 
sides,  when  he  was  described  as  ha¬ 
ving  the  ablest  mind  and  the  awk- 
wardest  manner  in  the  British  domi¬ 
nions.  On  the  whole,  we  may  confi¬ 
dently  pronounce,  that  the  British 
sceptre  has  been  swayed  by  only  a 
few  greater  Kings ;  by  none  more  dis- 
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tin^ished  for  conscientiouBoess  in 

fmblic,  and  purity  in  private  life.  The 
oDg  and  deep  shade  which  covered 
the  close  of  hit^career,  and  those  great 
events,  of  the  lapse  pf  .whiph  he  was 
so  deeply  unconscious,  spftened  all 
feelings  of  party  and  personal  'disap¬ 
pointment,  and  gave  him,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  nation,  almost  a  sacred  cbanu> 
ter. 

The.  death  of  the  King  was  imme¬ 
diately  follow^  by  the  accession  of 
George  IV.,  which  took  place  with 
all  the  usual  formalities,  and  amid  ex¬ 
pressions  of  general  satisfaction.  The 
details,  consisting  of  mere  matters  of 
ceremony,  are  given  in  the  Chronicle. 


The  death  of  the  King  had  been 
only  a  short  time  precedra  by  that  of 
his  ‘fburth  son,  the  Duke  of  Kent. 
This  event  was  the  subject  of  very 
deep  regret.  The  Prince  had  re¬ 
deemed  some  youthful  faults,  and  ac¬ 
quired  univerw  esteem,  by  the  most 
extraordinary  and  unremitting  exer¬ 
tions  in  support  of  all  those  bene&- 
cent  plans  and  institutions  with  which 
the  age  teems.  To  those,  latterly, 
almost  his  whole  time  appears  to  have 
been  devoted.  The  general  correct¬ 
ness  of  his  domestic  ufe,  and  the  vir¬ 
tues  and  connexions  of  his  august 
spouse,  heightened  the  public  esteem 
and  regret.  <. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

INSURRECTIONARY  MOVEMENTS. 


Plot  hy  Thistletvood  and  others  to  At 
Disturbances  in  Yorkshire.^— Rising 
Tranquillity  restored. 

The  emotion  caused  bj  the  death 
of  George  III.,  and  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  new  reign,  had  scarcely 
subsided,  when  other,  and  very  dif¬ 
ferent  events,  forced  themselves  on 
public  attention.  The  discontent, 
which  had  so  long  been  deeply  and 
secretly  fermenting,  exploded  with 
such  violence,  as  to  diffuse  for  some 
time  a  very  serious  alarm.  The  ge¬ 
neral  distress  of  the  labouring  classes 
resented,  as  usual,  a  state  of  things 
ighly  favourable  to  the  designs  of 
the  disaffected  ;  while  the  disappoint¬ 
ed  and  the  sufferers  in  former  abor¬ 
tive  attempts,  becoming  always  more 
fierce  and  embittered,  threw  aside 
at  last  that  remnant  ^of  moderation 
to  which  they  considered  their  former 
failures  as  imputable,  and  determined 
to  proceed  at  once  to  the  most  vio¬ 
lent  extremities. 

London^  which  contains,  always  a 
population  ready  for  every  criminal 
and  desperate  enterprize,  afforded  the 
first  theatre  of  action.  Thistlewood, 
who,  by  legal  distinctions,  rather  than 
by  any  proof  of  innocence,  had  esca¬ 
ped  the  effects  of  a  former  tumult, 
emboldened  by  impunity,  and  at  the 
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same  time  rendered  dcspeniM  by  tlrt 
state  of  his  private  afiairs,  formed  d 
scheme  the  most  daring  and  atrociona 
which  had  been  witnessed  by  England 
since  the  era  of  the  Gunpowder  PloU 
From  amid  the  obscure  recesses  of  the 
metropolis  he  collected  a  small  band 
of  individuals,  not  of  the  very'lowest 
rank,  but  whose  ruined  circumstances 
caused  them  to  “  regard  the  world  as 
not  their  friend,  nor  the  world's  law,” 
ind  rendered  them  fit  instruments  for 
such  a  deed  of  darkness.  To  them  he 
disclosed  this  new  scheme— more  da^ 
ring  than  had  ever  entered  the  mind 
of  the  most  infuriate  enemies  of  social 
order.  It  was  founded  on  the  folloWif 
ing  circumstances 

The  Ministers  of  the  Crown  are  ac¬ 
customed,  from  time  to  tinbe,  to  ce¬ 
ment  their  union  by  that  grand  Eng¬ 
lish  rallying  point — a  dinner  ;  td 
which  the  members  of  that  high  con¬ 
fidential  body,  entitled  the  Cabinet,- 
are  alone  admitted.  It  was  proposed 
to  seize  one  of  these  occasions-  An 
armed  band  might  be  organized, 
which,  though  unfit  to  cope  with  any 
regular  or  duly  assembled  force, 
could  surprise  a  few  unarmed  and 
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unsuspecting  individuals,  collected  on 
an  occasion  which  ten4ed  >to.  lull 
asleep  every  caution.  Buoyed  up  by 
these  fatal  hopes,  he  anxiously  wait¬ 
ed  the  moment  when  the  newspapers, 
according  to  their  usage,  should  an¬ 
nounce  a  Cabinet  dinner.  The  affair 
had  already  been  opened  in  secret 
conclave ;  and  about  twenty-five  had 
been  found,  who  declared  themselves 
ready  for  every  extremity.  A  garret 
or  loft  was  hired  in  Cato-street,  a  se- 

auestered  situation  at  the  west  end  of 
le  town,  in  which  the  instruments 
of  death  were  deposited  ;  and  a  ren¬ 
dezvous  appointed  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  2Sd  February  to  muster  for 
the  fatal  onset. 

Such  were  the  means  by  which  it 
was  expected  to  overthrow  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Constitution,  and  erect  a  new 
government  on  its  ruins.  Yet  con¬ 
temptible  as  these  appeared,  it  would 
have  been  rash  to  estimate,  accord- 
ding  to  them,  the  extent  of  the  evil 
which  might  have  ensued.  The  as¬ 
sassination,  could  the  design  of  it 
have  escaped  detection,  had  certain¬ 
ly  the  chances  of  success  in  its  favour. 
As  soon  as  this  should  be  announced, 
instruments  were  ready  to  raise  in  the 
city  the  standard  of  insurrection, 
which  would  probably  have  been  join¬ 
ed  by  many ;  while,  in  the  North  of 
England,  and  the  West  of  Scotland, 
a  store  of  combustible  materials  was 
collected,  ready  to  blaze  at  the  first 
spark.  Altlrough,  therefore,  the  so¬ 
lid  elements  which  compose  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Constitution  could  never  have 
yielded  to  such  an  attack,  yet  an  in¬ 
terval  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed  could 
not  have  failed  to  ensue,  sufficient,  for 
a  long  time,  to  derange  the  state  ma¬ 
chine,  and  to  aggravate,  in  a  fearful 
degree,  all  the  evils  under  which  the 
nation  already  groaned. 

The  state  was  never  in  actual  dan¬ 
ger  of  such  an  issue.  The  conspira¬ 
tors  were,  from  the  first,  betrayed  by 


Edwards,  one  of  their  own  number ; 
wbOMthey  afterwards  loudly  denoun¬ 
ced  as  having  acted  the  part  not  only 
of  a  spy,  but  of  an  instigator.  This 
charge  was  never  investigated.  There 
certainly  appears  Some  ground  to  sus¬ 
pect  that  Edwards  had  some  con¬ 
cern,  not  in  originally  devising  the 
affair,  but  in  maturing  and  bringing  it 
into  shspp  ;  a  course  certainly  highly 
unjusfifiable,  though  it  was  a  case  in 
which  the  services  of  an  informer,  or 
even  of  a  simple  spy,,  could  by  no 
means  be  rejected.  Besides  him,  how¬ 
ever,  another,  (Hyden)  who  had  for 
a  moment  been  seduced,  but  whose 
better  sentiments  prevailed,  followed 
Lord  Harrowby  into  the  Park,  and 
made  a  full  communication  of  the  cri¬ 
minal  designs  which  were  to  be  put 
in  execution  that  very  day.  This  in¬ 
formation  being  communicated  to  the 
Cabinet,  and  confirmed  from  other 
quarters,  it  was  still  determined  to  de¬ 
lay  any  apprehension  of  the  conspi¬ 
rators,  till  they  should  be  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  which  might  render  the  proof  of 
their  guilt  complete. 

The  preparations  for  the  dinner 
went  on  ostensibly  as  before ;  and  the 
police  officers  contented  themselves 
with  watching  the  premises,  into 
which  materials  for  the  dark  purpose 
intended  were  seen  conveying  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  In  the  afternoon,  a 
a  body  of  twenty-five  conspirators 
were  mustered,  and  were  taking  some 
refreshment  previous  to  issuing  forth 
to  fulfil  their  fatal  purpose.  Mean¬ 
time,  Mr  Birnie  of  the  police  had 
collected  twelve  officers,  who  were 
supported  by  a  company  of  the  Cold¬ 
stream  Guards,  under  Captain  Fitz- 
clarence.  The  loft  was  accessible  on¬ 
ly  by  a  ladder,  at  the  foot  of  which 
a  sentinel  was  posted.  The  officers, 
however,  secured  the  sentinel,  and 
rushed  up  the  ladder;  but  by  this 
time  the  conspirators  taken  the 
alarm,  armed  themselves,  and,  at  the 
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call  of  Thistlewood,  were  hastily  put> 
ting  out  the  lights.  Thus  prepared 
for  the  mortal  combat,  they  rushed 
to  meet  the  officers ;  and  Thistlewood 
thrust  his  sword  into  the  body  of  one, 
(Smithers)  who  instantly  expired. 
The  troops  now  rushed  in,  and  a  des* 
perate  conflict  ensued  in  the  dark  ; 
during  which.  Captain  F.  had  nearly 
received  the  pistol-shot  of  one  of  the 
assassins.  Thistlewood  made  his  way 
down  the  stair,  and  escaped  ;  but 
nin^were  seized ;  among  whom  were 
Ings,  Tidd,  and  Davidson,  three  ring¬ 
leaders;  the  rest  leaped  out  of  the 
window  behind,  and  escaped  over 
walls,  and  through  obscure  passages. 

^The  most  active  exertions  of  the 
police  were  now  directed  to  the  ap¬ 
prehension  of  Thistlewood;  and  on 
the  following  morning  he  was  traced 
by  Lavender  and  Bishop  to  an  ob¬ 
scure  house  in  White-street,  Little 
Moorfields.  There,  having  lulled  him¬ 
self  into  a  belief  of  his  own  safety,  he 
was  found  lying  securely  in  bed,  and 
was  obliged  to  surrender  without  re¬ 
sistance. 

On  the  same  morning,  Brunt,  an¬ 
other  of  the  most  active  agents,  was 
arrested  at  his  own  house.  It  was  sa¬ 
tisfactory  to  observe,  that  as  the 
conspirators  were. carried  along  the 
streets,  sympathyin  their  favour  seem¬ 
ed  scarcely  in  any  instance  excited  ; 
and,  in  general,  unequivocal  horror  was 
expressed  of  the  crime  which  they 
had  meditated. 

The  leading  conspirators  being  thus 
secured,  no  time  was  lost  in  bringing 
them  to  trial.  The  great  technics 
difficulties,  which  by  the  legitiinate 
jealousy  of  the  English  law  attend 
the  proof  of  treason,  obliged  the  law- 
officers  to  secure  conviction,  by  call¬ 
ing  in  the  murder  of  Smithers ;  and 
even  to  avail  themselves  of  the  act 
against  cutting  and  maiming.  Not¬ 
withstanding,  noweveri  the  ingenious 


defences  of  their  counsel,  the  Jury,' 
in  a  case  of  such  manifest  and  atro¬ 
cious  guilt,  made  no  hesitation  in  find¬ 
ing  a  verdict  against  them  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  charge. 

What  qpnnexion,  or  whether  any, 
this  daring  attempt  had  with  the  dis¬ 
contents  fermenting  in  the  provinces, 
does  not  seem  very  well  ascertained. 
Certain  it  is,  that  at  this  time,  the 
malcontents  entered  very  extensive¬ 
ly  into  the  determination  to  throw  off 
all  appearances,  and  to  raise  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  open  insurrection.  For  some 
months,  preparations  for  this  issue 
had  been  almost  publicly  making- 
midnight  drillings  took  place  through¬ 
out  all  the  disturbed  districts — popu¬ 
lar  meetings  were  entered  and  quitted 
in  the  military  step — pikes  were  ma¬ 
nufactured — and  supplies  of  fire-arms 
procured  from  every  quarter. 

The  centre  of  disturbance,  as  to 
England,  lay  among  the  woollen  ma¬ 
nufacturers  in  the  Western  Riding  of 
Yorkshire ;  particularly  about  Leeds, 
Wakefield,  and  Huddersfield.  From 
the  Slst  March  to  the  Sd  April,  the 
inhabitants  were  disturbed  by  small 
armed  detachments  traversing  the 
country,  and  even  approaching  the 
towns,  though  they  did  not  venture 
to  face  the  military.  At  length,  it  be¬ 
came  generally  understood,  that  on 
the  night  of  Tuesday  the  3d,  a  gene¬ 
ral  union  was  to  take  place,  and  a 
desperate  attempt  made  to  possess 
themselves  of  Huddersfield.  A  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  of  the  principal  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  that  town — the  armed  asso¬ 
ciation  was  called  out — the  entrances 
barricaded — and  Huddersfield  exhi¬ 
bited  all  the  appearances  of  a  besie¬ 
ged  place.  During  the  night,  pa- 
troles  employed  to  scour  the  country 
brought  intelligence  that  armed  par¬ 
ties  were  moving  from  all  points  in 
the  direction  of  Grangemoor,  a  large 
plam  about  six  miles  from  Hudders- 
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field,  and  half  way  on  the  road  to 
W akefield.  Thither,  accordingly,  was 
dispatched  a  small  body  of  troops, 
consisting  partly  of  Irish  dragoon 
guards,  and  partly  of  yeomanry.— 
Meantime,  the  insurgents,  to  the  num* 
bCT  of  two  or  three  hundred,  had  ac¬ 
tually  collected  in  Grangemoor,  with 
arms  and  standards.  This  force,  how¬ 
ever,  was  so  much  smaller  than  they 
had  been  taught  to  expect,  as  plain¬ 
ly  to  prove  the  delusion  practised 
upon  them.  Their  situation  besides, 
when,  inflamed  by  the  harangues  of 
their  popular  orators,  they  formed  a 
tumultuary  resolution  to  hazard  all 
in  the  cause  of  liberty,  was  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  present,  when  they 
found  themselves  standing  on  the  bat¬ 
tle  field,  to  abide  the  issues  of  life  and 
death.  Under  the  influence  of  these 
feelings,  long  before  the  appearance 
of  the  cavalry,  the  whole  party  threw 
down  their  arms,  and  fled  in  every  di¬ 
rection  which  appeared  to  aflbrd  the 
best  promise  of  safety.  The  soldiers, 
on  arriving,  saw  nothing  but  the  field 
bestrewn  with  a  hundred  pikes  and  a 
green  standard,  which  they  collected. 
No  further  attempts  were  made  in 
this  quarter  to  disturb  the  public 
tranquillity. 

In  the  course  of  these  transactions, 
twenty-two  persons  were  arrested ; 
and  in  September  following,  the  Jury 
found  true  bills  against  them  for  Hign 
Treason.  On  their  consenting,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  lives  of  all 

were  spared,  and  milder  punishments 
allotted,  according  to  the  degrees  of 
their  guilt. 

It  was  in  Scotland,  aRer  all,  that 
rebellion  stalked  with  the  most  open 
front.  No  part  of  that  division  of  that 
country  contains  such  a  concentrated 
mass  of  population  as  Glasgow  and 
its  vicinity,  including  Paisley,  and  nu¬ 
merous  large  villages,  all  employed  in 
the  cotton  manufacture.  For  several 


months  it  had  been  understood,  that 
union  societies,  connected  with  those 
in  England,  had  been  very  active — 
that  secret  drillings  were  carried  on 
—and  threats  of  actual  insurrection 
had  been  repeatedly  thrown  out.  Ar¬ 
rests  of  suspected  persons  had  taken 
place  at  different  times,  but  without 
being  able  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
evil.  A  general  rising,  it  appears,  was 
now  determined  on,  in  concert,  doubt¬ 
less,  with  their  brethren  in  England ; 
but  the  means  taken  to  effect  their 
purpose  displayed  an  excess  of  auda¬ 
city,  which  the  latter  could  in  no  de¬ 
gree  match.  On  the  night  of  Satur¬ 
day  the  1st  April,  there  was  posted 
up  in  the  streets  of  Glasgow,  an  “  Ad¬ 
dress  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Ireland.”  It  was  composed 
in  name  of  the  provisional  govern¬ 
ment,  and  might  be  considered  as  an 
open  declaration  of  war  against  the 
existing  government.  It  enjoined, 
that  all  labourers,  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion,  should  desist  from  work,  and 
should  not  resume  it,  till  they  had 
obtained  equality  of  rights  ;  it  de¬ 
nounced,  as  traitors  to  their  King,  all 
who  should  resist  the  measures  about 
to  be  taken  to  attain  that  object ;  fi¬ 
nally,  it  warned  all  who  should  ne¬ 
glect  to  comply  with  these  injunc¬ 
tions,  that  the  provisional  government 
would  not  indemnify  them  for  any 
loss  which  they  might  sustain  during 
the  approaching  conflict.  The  same 
placard  was  posted  up  in  Paisley,  and 
in  all  the  towns  and  villages  for  twen¬ 
ty  miles  round.  The  power  of  those 
from  whom  this  mandate  had  emana¬ 
ted,  was  fully  displayed  next  week  by 
the  multitudes  who  quitted  their  em¬ 
ployments,  and  wandered  through  the 
streets  in  a  state  of  portentous  idle¬ 
ness.  Emissaries  were  then  sent  to 
aU  the  works  that  were  still  carried 
on ;  and  by  the  joint  influence  of  per¬ 
suasion  and  threats,  most  of  them* 
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were  emptied.  The  great  mass  of  the 
population  being  thus  loosened  from 
all  their  regular  habits,  and  withdrawn 
even  from  their  means  of  subsistence, 
would  not,  it  was  hoped,  remain  long 
without  being  impelled  into  that  ex¬ 
tremity  which  it  was  their  object  to 
precipitate. 

The  Scottish  administration,  mean¬ 
while,  were  providing,  in  a  very  ac¬ 
tive  and  judicious  manner,  against  the 
threatened  danger.  They  sought  to 
assemble  such  a  force  as  might  not 
only  deprive  rebellion  of  every  chance 
of  success,  but  might  even  deter  its 
votaries  from  the  fatal  attempt.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  military 
force,  induding  the  yeomanry  caval¬ 
ry,  from  all  the  neighbouring  coun¬ 
ties,  was  concentrated  at  Glasgow. 
On  tb^  morning  of  Wednesday  the 
5th,  which  had  been  almost  announ¬ 
ced  as  the  opening  of  the  grand  cam¬ 
paign,  the  streets  of  that  city  pre¬ 
sented  an  imposing  mass  of  nearly 
5000  troops,  of  all  arms,  drawn  up  in 
regular  array.  Rebellion  was  appal¬ 
led,  and  hid  her  face.  In  the  extre¬ 
mities  of  the  city  only,  some  faint  and 
convulsive  efforts  were  made  to  effect 
her  purpose.  At  six  in  the  evening 
a  drum  was  beat  through  Calton  and 
Bridgeton ;  several  banners  were  ex¬ 
hibited  ;  and  muskets  fired  at  inter¬ 
vals,  as  signals.  At  the  same  time 
small  parties  entered  sequestered 
houses,  searching  for  arms,  and,  by 
violent  threats,  urging  the  inhabitants 
to  take  the  held.  These  movements 
issued  in  the  assemblage  of  two  or 
three  hundred  men,  partially  armed 
with  pikes  and  muskets.  A  party  of 
cavalry,  however,  having  rushed  in 
and  seized  eleven  of  the  most  active, 
the  rest  hastily  skulked  off,  and  ap¬ 
peared  no  more.  In  Tradestown,  a 
bugle  summoned  sixty  pikes  ;  but  on 
seeing  the  smallness  of  their  force, 
and  no  prospect  of  co-operation,  they 
instantly  dispersed.  The  day,  whose 


sun  had  risen  with  so  lowering  an 
aspect,  closed  in  tranquillity ;  and  but 
for  a  partial  and  almost  accidental 
sally,  the  soil  of  Scotland  would  have 
been  unstained  with  'ti  drop  of  civil 
blood. 

Glasgow  seems  evidently  to  have 
been  viewed  by  the  malcontents  as 
the  destined  theatre  on  which  hosti¬ 
lities  were  to  commenae ;  and  par¬ 
ties  from  the  neighbourhood  were 
even  invited  to  flock  to  it,  as'their 
common  rallying  point.  Yet,  on  the 
morning  of  the  5th,  a  small  armed 
band  issued  forth  from  that  city,  with 
purposes  which  were  never  exactly 
defined,  but,  from  the  course  follow¬ 
ed,  could  not  possibly  be  other  than 
of  the  most  desperate  character. 
They  proceeded  to  Kilsyth,  where 
they  had  some  refreshment,  in  pay¬ 
ing  for  which  they  took  a  receipt,  in 
terms  which  evidently  proved  their 
expectation  of  being  officially  reim¬ 
bursed.  They  then  proceeded  along 
the  bank  of  the  canal,  till  they  arrived 
at  a  large  common  called  Bonnymuir, 
where  they  expected,  it  is  supposed, 
to  have  been  joined  by  a  considerable 
force.  On  their  way,  they  had  met  an 
orderly  with  dispatches,  whom  they 
at  first  detained,  but  on  his  pretending 
to  favour  their  enterprise,  allowed 
him  to  depart,  after  presenting  him 
with  a  copy  of  their  seditious  placard. 
This  man  immediately  hastened  to 
Kilsyth,  where  he  found  Lieutenants 
Hodgson  and  Davidson,  commanding 
small  parties,  one  of  the  10th  hussars, 
and  the  other  of  the  Stirlingshire 
yeomanry.  These  active  young  offi¬ 
cers  lost  not  a  moment  in  setting  out 
in  chase  of  the  enemies  of  public 
peace.  ARer  a  rapid  ride  of  nine 
miles,  they  reached  Bonnymuir,  where 
the  radical  guerilla  had  halted.  That 
body,  on  seeing  itself  about  to  be 
confronted  with  this  band  of  disci¬ 
plined  assailants,  did  not  lose  ail 
courage.  They  drew  up  behind  a 
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wall,  which  stretched  across  the  com¬ 
mon,  and  which  they  hoped  would 
protect  them  against  the  approach 
of  the  cavalry.  Lieutenant  Hodgson, 
however,  finding  a  breach  at  one  end, 
dashed  through  it,  followed  by  his 
troops,  and  instantly  charged.  A  mo¬ 
mentary  somewhat  brisk  conflict  en¬ 
sued.  A  pike  was  violently  thrust 
against  Mr  Hodgson,  which  pierced 
his  hand,  and  mortally  wounded  the 
horse  on  which  he  rode.  Several 
other  pushes  were  made  with  some 
effect;  but  in  a  few  moments,  the 
insurgent  array  was  entirely  discom¬ 
fited  ;  and,  throwing  away  their  arms, 
they  sought  safety  in  every  direction. 
Nineteen  were  secured,  and  carried 
to  Stirling ;  the  rest  escaped. 

Such  was  the  beginning  and  end  of 
this  faint  shew  of  civil  war ;  for  the 
disastrous  bloodshed  which  took  place 
at  Greenock,  in  a  manner  so  strange 
and  unmeaning,  had  scarcely  enough 
of  political  motive  or  character  to  be¬ 
long  to  history  ;  and  we  refer  to  the 
,  Chronicle  for  a  full  detail  of  it.  Even 
this,  in  a  country  which  for  more 
than  seventy  years  had  been  a  stran¬ 
ger  to  intestine  warfare,  and  knew  it 


only  by  dim  and  distant  tradition, 
caused  an  extraordinary  alarm  and 
emotion.  Yet  it  formeff,  in  fact,  one 
of  those ‘Crises  which,  in  the  civil  as 
in  the  natural  body,  expel  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  disease,  and  prepare  the 
frame  for  returning  to  a  healthful 
state.  The  authors  of  the  commo¬ 
tion,  sensible  how  ridiculously  inade¬ 
quate  were  the  means  with  .which 
they  had  hoped  to  effect  the  over¬ 
throw  of  a  great  empire,  threw  up 
the  cause  in  despair ;  while  the  mis¬ 
led  multitude  saw  the  full  depth  of 
the  abyss  from  whose  brink  they  had 
barely  time  to  shrink  back.  This  ' 
violent  explosion  was  followed,  al¬ 
most  instantaneously,  by*a  univer¬ 
sal  tranquillity ;  the  citizens  resumed 
their  pacific  and  industrious  occupa¬ 
tions,  and  earnestly  besought  read¬ 
mission  to  those'  employments  which 
they  had  so'  wantonly  deserted ;  the 
yeomanry  returned  to  their  homes  ; 
and  nothing  remained,  but  to  pro¬ 
ceed  according  to  the  regular  course 
of  law,  against  those  wh^o  had  ren¬ 
dered  themselves  obnoxious  to  it  du- 
r'ng  these  violent  proceedings. 
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CLOSE  OF  THE  PARLIAMENT. 

Formal  Meeting  at  Death  of  George  III,— The  King  announcee  his  intention 
to  dissolve  Parliament. — Debates  on  this  subject. — Temporary  Votes  of  Money. 
— Discussions  respecting  the  Queen.— Proceedings  relative  to  Corrupt  Burgas. 
—Dissolution. 


The  proceedings  of  Parlianient 
during  the  present  year  are  not  of 
that  varied  character,  nor  susceptible 
of  the  same  minute  classification 
which  has  been  followed  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  two  preceding  years.  The 
dissolution  consequent  upon  the  de¬ 
mise  of  George  HI.  caused  a  pretty 
long  delay  in  its  meeting  for  purpo¬ 
ses  of  real  business ;  while  consider¬ 
ably  before  its  usual  period  of  sepa¬ 
rating,  all  its  ordinary  business  was 
brought  to  an  abrupt  termination. 
A  ground  of  debate  occurred,  which, 
like  Aaron’s  rod,  instantly  swallowed 
up  every  other ;  and  after  which, 
the  House  with  difficulty  found  pa¬ 
tience  to  go  thrmigh  that  ordinary 
routine  which  is  necessary  for  the 
dispatch  of  public  business. 

The  first  meeting  of  Parliament 
this  year  was  one  of  mere  form.  The 
constitution  holds  it  indispensable 
that  the  great  council  of  the  nation 
shall  meet  on  the  day  immediately 
following  the  death  of  the  Sovereign, 
even  though  that  day  should  chance, 
as  it  now  did,  to  be  a  Sunday.  Shor-t 


meetings  were  accordingly  held  on 
that  and  the  two  following  days, 
when  such  members  as  atten&d  took 
the  oaths  to  the  new  Sovereim.  On 
the  2d  February,  as  it  would  have 
been  indecorous  to  have  proceeded  to 
any  '  ordinary  business.  Parliament 
was  prorogued  till  the  ITth. 

On  the  17th,  the  House  having 
met,  a  message  was  immediately  pre¬ 
sented  from  his  Majesty.  It  began 
with  alluding,  in  naturid  and  proper 
terms,  to  the  event  which  had  just  ta¬ 
ken  place.  It  then  stated,  that  his 
Majesty  being  under  the  necessity  of 
summoning  a  new  Parliament  with¬ 
in  a  limit^  period,  had  judged  it 
most  conducive  to  the  public  inte¬ 
rest  and  convenience,  to  assemble 
one  without  delay.  The  Houses 
were  therefore  invited  to  concur  in 
such  arrangements  as  might  enable 
the  public  service  to  be  carried  cm 
during  the  interval. 

In  the  proceedings  to  be  held  up¬ 
on  this  address,  ministers  proposed, 
with  the  general  approbation  of  the 
House,  that  the  last  point,  which 
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alone  was  likely  to  move  discussion, 
should  be  kept  in  reserve ;  and  that 
their  immediate  reply  should  be  only 
to  that  part  which  treated  of  the  de¬ 
mise  of  the  late,  and  the  accession  of 
the  present  sovereign.  Upon  this 
subject  was  proposed  an  address  of 
combined  condolence,  congratulation, 
and  respectful  homage.  This  was 
entirely  acquiesced  in  by  all  parts  of 
of  the  House,  Mr  Tierney  only  mur¬ 
muring  a  little  at  the  expression, 
experience  of  the  past,"  as  seeming 
to  imply  approbation  of  measures 
lately  pursued.  The  same  unanimity 
attended  an  address  of  condolence  on 
the  death  of  the  late  Duke  of  Kent. 
Even  in  this  first  debate,  however, 
the  opposition  members  gave  notes 
of  warlike  preparation  against  the 
intimated  proposition,  paving  the 
way  for  an  immediate  dissolution  of 
Parliament  Mr  Tierney  eagerly  en- 
fleavoured  to  draw  from  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  a  statement  of  the  precise 
mature  of  the  measures  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  ;  but  his  lordship  contented 
himself  with  saying,  “  they  would 
be  only  such  as  were  indispensable, 
and  which  the  House  might  easily 
understand  which  last  proposition 
Mr  T.  strenuously  denied. 

On  the  following  day.  Lords  Li¬ 
verpool  and  Castlereagh  laid  fully 
open  the  views  which  had  induced 
them  to  advise  the  proposed  dis¬ 
solution.  The  former  observed : — 
According  to  the  common  law,  Par¬ 
liament  expired  immediately  on  the 
demise  of  the  Crown.  He  was  aware 
that  a  specific  act  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  regulate  the  dissolution ; 
but  as  far  as  he  could  trace  the  prin¬ 
ciple  on  which  that  act  had  been 
adopted,  it  appeared  to  be  a  desire  to 
avoid  any  inconvenience  which  might 
arise  from  a  disputed  succession. 
Wliile,  however^  he  stated  his  opi¬ 
nion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  act,  he 
was  sensible  that  many  other  cir¬ 


cumstances,  besides  a  disputed  suc¬ 
cession,  might  render  the  sitting  of 
Parliament  on  such  an  occasion  as 
the  demise  of  the  Crown  highly  pro¬ 
per  ;  but  for  this  purpose  it  was  suf¬ 
ficient  that  the  principle  should  re¬ 
main  in  force,  and  that  Parliament 
should  immediately  assemble.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  it  was  only  the  assembling 
of  Parliament  that  was  imperative; 
it  did  not  follow  that  they  were  to 
continue  to  sit  and  transact  business. 
How  far  they  were  to  proceed  in  the 
consideration  of  public  aflTairs  was 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Crown, 
whose  prerogative  it  was  to  dissolve 
Parliament  whenever  such  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  should  appear  proper.  He 
could,  however,  see  no  reason,  pub¬ 
lic  or  parliamentary,  why  the  course 
now  proposed  should  not  be  follow¬ 
ed.  When  their  lordships  consider¬ 
ed  the  circumstances  arising  from  the 
loss  his  present  Majesty  had  sustain¬ 
ed,  the  nature  of  the  business  which 
would  have  to  come  before  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  particularly  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  civil  list,  he  would  leave 
them  to  judge,  whether,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  all  they  knew  respecting  the 
details  of  public  business  at  this  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  session,  the  important 
subjects  to  which  he  had  alluded 
were  likely  to  meet  the  attention 
which  was  due  to  them ;  and  whether 
that  event,  which  would  only  post¬ 
pone  the  bringing  them  forward  for 
a  few  months,  was  not  one  which 
would  place  Parliament  in  a  situation 
to  consider  them  with  greater  deli¬ 
beration. 

Lord  Castlereagh,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  more  particularly  obecr- 
ved : — Thealtemative  to  which,  in  his 
opinion,  his  Majesty’s  government 
was  reduced,  was  this— either  that 
the  existing  Parliament  should  go 
through  the  entire  business  of  the 
session,  and  prolong  its  deliberations 
as  long  as  might  be  requisite  for  that 
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purpose,  or  that  a  new  Parliament 
should  be  called  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible.  On  advertingt  then,  to 
the  two  branches  of  this  idternative, 
the  House  must  be  awaie  that  a 
measure"  begun  and  not  completed, 
before  a  dissolution,  was  upon  a  far 
less  advantageous  footing  than  if  it 
had  not  been  at  all  intr^uced.  It 
was  desirable  also  for  the  public  in¬ 
terest,  welfare,  and  tranquillity,  that 
the  country  should  not  be  exposed 
for  an  extended  period  to  the  agita¬ 
tions  incident  upon  a  general  elec¬ 
tion.  The  only  question  would  then 
be — what  were  the  measures  of  such 
pressing  necessity  as  to  fall  under 
the  immediate  cognisance  of  Parlia¬ 
ment?  He  knew  that  it  had  been 
usual  in  practice  to  vote  a  great  por¬ 
tion  of  the  civil  establishment  of  the 
Crown  in  the  first  instance ;  but  as 
this  would  comprehend  a  variety  of 
details,  involving  much  consideration 
before  they  were  brought  under  the 
review  of  Parliament,  as  well  as 
much  discussion  perhaps  afterwards, 
his  Majesty’s  ministers  had  felt  that, 
without  an  extension  of  time  beyond 
the  limit  he  had  referred  to,  it  was 
not  probable  that  this  could  be  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  present  Parliament. 
They  were  anxious  that  the  great 
interests  of  the  Crown  and  of  the 
country  should  be  deliberated  upon 
with  calm  minds  and  in  a  full  attend¬ 
ance.  £ach  of  these  desirable  ob¬ 
jects  had  now  become  hopeless,  and 
upon  a  view  of  all  these  circum¬ 
stances  his  Majesty’s  ministers  had 
deemed  it  their  duty  to  advise  the 
Crown  to  reserve  for  a  new  Parlia¬ 
ment  the  consideration  of  the  public 
business  of  the  year. 

The  opposite  party,  without  abso¬ 
lutely  attempting  to  thwart  the  pro¬ 
posed  measure,  insisted  that  it  was  at 
least  highly  irregular.  Ministers,  it 
was  urged,  were  compromising  the 
rights  of  the  crown,  when  they  suffer¬ 


ed  the  dissolving  of  Parliament,  which 
was  the  King's  sole  and  unquestion¬ 
able  prerogative,  to  become  a  subject 
of  discussion  in  the  Houses  them¬ 
selves. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  would 
venture  to  say,  that  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  country  there  was  not 
an  instance  to  be  found  of  a  monarch 
proposing  to  Parliament  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  its  own  dissolution.  'That 
was  a  proceeding  which,  aceording 
to  the  constitution,  could  not  be 
made  a  subject  of  discussion.  But 
what  necessity  had  the  noble  Earl, 
made  out  for  the  course  of  proceed¬ 
ing  he  proposed  ?  He  had  intimated 
yesterday  that  he  separated  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  message,  as  this  subject  would 
be  more  properly  explained  by  itself. 
This  explanation  might  be  made  in 
some  quarter  or  another,  but  it  had 
not  yet  been  given  there.  The  no¬ 
ble  earl  had  indeed  adverted  to  a 
public  necessity  arising  from  the 
difficulty  of  transacting  business,  as 
the  ground  of  his  proposition,  but  he 
had  by  no  means  explained  that  ne¬ 
cessity.  If  he  alluded  to  certain  pub¬ 
lic  services  which  were  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  for,  and  to  provision  to  be 
made  for  the  dignity  of  the  crown, 
for  his  part  he  could  see  no  reason 
why  these  subjects  should  not  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  pre¬ 
sent  Parliament  The  civil  list,  be¬ 
ing  a  subject  connected  with  the 
dignity  of  the  Crown,  was  one  which, 
he  admitted,  required  deliberation, 
but  its  consideration  had  hitherto 
been  submitted  to  the  Parliament 
which  assembled  on  the  demise,  of 
the  Crown.  He  readily  admitted 
that  he  knew  of  nothing  in  the  act 
to  prevent  the  Crown  from  dissolving 
Parliament  on  the  very  day  of  its  as¬ 
sembling,  but  then  that  was  to  be  done 
on  the  constitutional  responsibility 
of  ministers ;  and  since  the  passing  of 
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the  act,  all  ministers  had  chosen  to 
exercise  that  responsibility  in  a  dif> 
ferent  way  from  that  which  the  no> 
ble  earl  now  avowed.  According  to 
the  statement,  which  he  had  in  his 
hand,  of  what  occurred  on  the  ac* 
cession  of  Queen  Anne,  of  George  I., 
George  II.,  and  George  III.,  in  ge¬ 
neral  only  a  few  days  had  passed, 
and  in  no  instance  had  many  weeks 
elapsed,  before  Parliament  proceeded 
to  the  consideration.  Parliament 
assembled  on  the  8th  of  March,  on 
the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  and  on 
the  9th  proceeded  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  civil  list.  The  accession 
of  George  I.  took  place  on  the  1st  of 
August,  and  Parliament  took  the 
state  of  the  civil  list  into  consi¬ 
deration  on  the  5th.  George  II. 
ascended  the  throne  on  June  11, 
1727,  and  on  July  11th  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  civil  list  took  place.  In 
the  case  of  his  late  Majesty,  who 
succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  25th 
of  October,  1760,  the  civil  list  was 
brought  before  Parliament  on  the 
5th  of  November.  Thus  all  prece¬ 
dents  were  against  the  noble  earl, 
and  he  had  assigned  no  sufficient 
reason  for  departing  from  the  estab¬ 
lished  course. 

In  the  Commons,  Mr  Tierney  ob¬ 
served: — In  all  former  cases  of  ex¬ 
altation  to  the  throne,  it  had  been 
judged  proper  to  bring  down  a  very 
different  kind  of  message  from  the 
Sovereign,  and  to  make  some  com¬ 
munication  to'  Parliament  indicative 
of  his  Majesty's  feelings  and  inten¬ 
tions,  and  of  the  general  policy  to  be 
adopted  under  a  new  reign.  What, 
however,  was  the  amount  of  the 
communication  which  the  House  had 
actually  received  ?  They  were  dryly 
told,  that  it  was  deemed  convenient 
to  postpone  all  public  business,  and 
that  they  therefore  were  to  be  turned 
about  their  business.  No  view  was 
afforded  of  the  principle  upon  which 


the  government  of  the  country  was 
in  future  to  be"  carried  on,  or  of  the 
.policy  by  which  it  would  be  directed. 
He  was  not  apprized  of  any  power 
by  which  the  existing  civil  list  could 
be  applied  to  the  purpose  of  a  new 
reign.  It  appeared  to  him  very 
strange  that  Parliament  should  be 
dissolved  before  any  provision  was 
made  on  so  important  a  subject  He 
was  satisfied  that  there  was  some 
reason  for  all  this  beyond  what  had 
been  assigned,  and  that  no  minister 
would  adopt  such  a  proceeding  for 
his  mere  amusement  The  noble  lord 
talked  of  the  inconvenience  which 
would  be  produced  by  keeping  the 
country  in  its  present  state  with  re¬ 
ference  to  an  approaching  general 
election,  and  appeared  to  think  the 
beginning  of  May  an  excellent  time 
for  entering  upon  public  business. 
He  had  always  been  taught  to  believe 
the  exact  contrary,  and  his  experience 
confirmed  this  belief.  At  such  a 
period  of  the  year  it  was  vain  to 
expect  a  full  attendance,  and  public^ 
business  would  become  a  dead  letter. 
But  the  noble  lord  had  even  found 
out  that  it  was  convenient  to  have 
an  election  at  the  same  time  that  the 
assizes  were  holding ;  and  was  it 
possible  then  to  doubt  that  he  must 
have  some  reasons,  of  which  the 
House  at  present  knew  nothing? 
He  was  aware,  however,  that  all  op¬ 
position  was  useless,  and  that  it  was 
impossible  to  secure  attention.  The 
heads  of  honourable  members  were 
now  all  in  the  country,  and  filled 
with  cockades,  music,  and  returning 
officers.  He  was  contending,  how¬ 
ever,  for  a  constitutional  principle, 
that  the  Crown  ought  to  have  no  re¬ 
venue  independent  of  Parliament. 

Lord  Castlereagli  vehemently  de¬ 
nied  the  allegation  of  ministers  ha¬ 
ving  any  intention  or  motive  beyond 
what  they  had  openly  avowed.  Mr 
Brougham,  however,  after  decla* 
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ring  his  acquiescence  in  any  mea¬ 
sure  which  increased  the  frequency 
of  elections,  roundly  asserted : — No 
man  could  doubt  what  the  real  rea¬ 
son  was,  not  for  dissolving  Parlia¬ 
ment,  but  for  postponing  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  civil  list.  There  was 
not  a  gentleman  in  the  House  who 
would  not  laugh  at  him,  if  he  doubt¬ 
ed  that  the  short  account  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  instead  of  going  over  the  prolix 
statement  of  me  noble  lord,  was 
merely  this : — that  it  was  deemed 
more  convenient  not  to  broach  that 
question  in  the  present  Parliament, 
but  to  discuss  it  in  the  new;  because 
it  was  a  more  handy  thing  for  mini¬ 
sters  to  propose  it  in  the  Parliament 
about  to  be  formed,  rather  than  to 
submit  it  to,  and  have  it  considered 
in  that  Parliament  which  was  on 
its  death-bed,  and  could  not,  -at  the 
utmost,  exist  longer  than  a  few 
months. 

Mr  Macdonald,  on  the  other  hand, 
insisted,  that  such  aii  uninterrupted 
series  of  precedents  ought  not  to  be 
passed  over  without  some  special 
reason  assigned.  Why  was  it  that 
‘now,  for  the  first  time,  it  was  not 
formally  notified  to  Parliament  that 
the  civil  list  had  expired  ?  Could  it 
be  supposed,  in  this  instance,  that 
the  House  would  not  most  cordially 
assent  to  any  arrangement  with  the 
Crown  ? — that  they  would  not  at 
once  agree  to  make  such  a  provision 
as  would  be  honourable  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  grant,  and  worthy  of  the 
Crown  to  receive  ?  There  could  be 
but  one  other  reason  for  not  bringing 
the  subject  forward.  It  was  not 
connect^  with  economy ;  but  was 
this — ^that  probably  there  might  be 
something  in  the  views  and  inten¬ 
tions  of  ministers  that  would  not 
stand  the  test  when  a  general  election 
was  approaching.  Had  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  met  at  an  uncommon  or  incon¬ 
venient  period  of  the  year?  Did 


their  meeting  at  this  moment  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  country  gentlemen’s 
Christmas  ?  No  such  thing.  It  was 
a  singular  fact,  that  they  had  as¬ 
semble  at  the  very  time  which 
ministers  themselves  designated  for 
the  transaction  of  public  business. 
Here  they  were  met,  according  to 
law,  with  a  miich  longer  period  be¬ 
fore  them  than  the  transaction  of  the 
public  business,  in  its  regular  course, 
required.  He  was  very  far  from 
disputing  the  power  and  prerogatives 
of  the  Crown,  if  it  even  dissolved 
one  Parliament  this  week,  and  an¬ 
other  the  week  following.  At  the 
same  time,  he  entirely  agreed  with 
his  learned  friend,  that  ministers 
were  as  much  responsible  for  the 
advice  they  gave  to  the  Crown  on 
this,  as  for  that  which  they  offered  on 
any  other  subject. 

Notwithstanding  the  warmth  of 
these  debates,  no  attempt  was  made 
to  divide  either  House  against  the 
motion,  which  went  to  present  an 
address  to  his  Majesty,  approving  of 
the  intention  expres^  in  his  mes¬ 
sage  to  call  a  new  Parliament,  and 
engaging  to  make  such  arrangements 
as  might  be  necessary  for  carrying 
on  the  public  business  till  the  session 
should  commence. 

Ministers  now  proceeded,  without 
delay,  to  bring  forward  the  arrange¬ 
ments  which  they  judged  necessary 
for  the  above  purpose.  Several  votes 
of  money  were  therefore  proposed, 
of  whicn  the  most  important  waa 
one  of  £200,000  for  the  discharge  of 
pensions,  annuities,  and  other  pay¬ 
ments,  which  would  have  l^n 
chargeable  on  the  consolidated  fund 
and  civil  list,  if  the  demise  of  his 
late  Majesty  had  not  taken  place. 

This  gave  occasion  to  introduce  a 
subject  already  felt  to  be  of  extreme 
delicacy,  though  no  one  yet  foresaw 
theportentous  issues  to  which  it  would 
lead.  Mr  Hume  had  already  broached 
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the  question,  and  observed  with  deri¬ 
sion,  that  ministers,  amid  their  os¬ 
tentatious  professions  of  attachment 
to  the  House  of  Brunswick,  had 
never  made  the  slightest  allusion  to 
that  illustrous  person  who  now  held 
the  name  and  dignity  of  Queen.  It 
was  not  his  intention  to  find  fault 
with  the  exercise  of  any  power  be- 
Imiging  to  his  Majesty  for  regulating 
the  forms  of  the  Church  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  divine  service,  although 
it  was  certain  that  very  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  was  entertained 
upon  that  point,  and  that  the  late 
order  had  occasioned  much  surprise. 
He  understood  a  proposition  was  to 
be  submitted  in  the  committee  for  a 
vote  of  credit  to  the  amount  of  one 
fourth  of  the  civil  list.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  he  apprehended  would  not  suf¬ 
fice  to  provide  an  adequate  establish¬ 
ment  for  the'  Queen,  whose  former 
allowance,  as  Princess  of  Wales,  had 
ceased  at  the  moment  of  his  late  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  death.  Was  she  then,  the 
Queen  of  this  country,  to  be  left 
wandering  in  beggary  through  fo¬ 
reign  lands,  or  would  not  Parliament 
rather  make  a  provision  for  her  sup¬ 
port  in  a  manner  suitable  to  her  rank 
and  station  ?  He  submitted,  there¬ 
fore,  to  his  Majesty's  ministers,  whe¬ 
ther  it  would  not  be  right  to  propose 
a  distinct  allowance,  and  must  con¬ 
tend  that  they  were  bound  both  in 
justice  and  honour  to  disclose  to  the 
House  all  their  views  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject 

Lord  Castlereagh,  while  he  de¬ 
clared  his  readiness  to  communicate 
any  information  which  could  be  use¬ 
ful,  conceived  that  he  would  best 
consult  the  feelings  of  the  House 
and  of  the  public,  by  declining  to  go 
into  any  detail  on  this  topic.  He 
only  gave  assurance,  that  the  high 
'person  in  question  would  experience 
no  additional  difficulty  or  personal 
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embarrassment  in  consequence  of  the 
event  which  had  occurred. 

Mr  Tierney  regretted  that  the 
subject  had  been  introduced,  but 
conceived  it  necessarily  arose  from 
the  omission  of  the  Queen’s  name  in 
the  church  service.  He  would  not 
grant  to  a  person  labouring  under  a 
heavy  cloud  of  suspicion  any  portion 
of  public  money  until  that  suspicion 
was  removed.  He  could  not  suppress 
his  conviction  that  somebody  had 
been  scandalously  ill  used — either 
the  King  had  been  betrayed,  or  the 
Queen  had  been  insulted.  He  would 
not  consult  any  feelings,  nor  yield  to 
any  supposed  delicacy,  which  would 
impose  silence  upon  him  after  what 
had  taken  place.  It  was  time  to 
speak  out  openly  and  honestly.  He, 
as  well  as  many  others,  had  certain¬ 
ly  heard  rumours  extremely  injurious 
to  the  Queen's  fharacter — rumours 
which,  if  true,  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  proved  her  unworthy  to 
sit  upon  the  British  throne.  .  But  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  act  upon 
rumour,  upon  what  might  be  mere 
idle  calumny  ;  this  would  be  deemed 
gross  injustice  in  the  case  of  the' 
humblest  individual.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  asserted,  that  a  commission  had 
been  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  col¬ 
lecting  evidence  on  this  subject. 
Was  that  true?  and  if  so,  did  the 
noble  lord  imagine,  that,  with  such 
evidence  in  his  pocket,  he  was  not 
bound  to  produce  it  to  Parliament 
before  he  applied  for  a  vote  of  mo¬ 
ney  to  the  person  whom  it  affected  ? 
If  the  rumours  to  which  he  alluded 
had  any  foundation,  it  was  the  duty 
of  Parliament  to  take  some  steps  in 
order  to  rescue  his  Majesty  from  the 
degradation  of  sharing  his  throne 
with  such  a  partner.  If  they  were 
false,  there  could  be  as  little  doubt 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  maintain 
her  Majesty  in  all  her  rights  and 
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dignities.  He  now  cAlled  upon  them  in 
the  name  of  justice,  and  ii)  the  name 
of  the  English  monarchy,  to  give 
Parliament  some  information,  and 
to  submit  the  whole  case  to  its  in¬ 
quiry.  He  pledged  himself  most  so¬ 
lemnly,  that,  if  a  case  should  be  made 
out  against  the  Queen,  he  would  se¬ 
cond  whatever  measure  might  be  re¬ 
quisite  to  set  his  Majesty's  mind  at 
rest.  Should  no  case,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  be  made  out,  it  mighty  and 
must  be  considered  as  a  misfortune, 
that  parties  so  connected,  and  in  so 
elevated  a  station,  could  not  live  to¬ 
gether  ;  yet  this,  as  unavoidable, 
must  be  borne.  The  Queen  of  this 
country,  however,  she  must  then  be 
considered ;  and  out  of  the  mouths 
of  the  gentlemen  opposite  must  that 
name  proceed  before  he  would  con¬ 
sent  to  vote  one  shilling  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  money. 

This  speech  of  Mr  Tierney  in¬ 
volved  admissions  which  were  ex¬ 
ceedingly  inconvenient  and  disagree¬ 
able  to  the  friends  of  her  Majesty. 
Mr  Brougham,  whom  his  situation 
rendered  her  natural  defender,  rose, 
stating,  that  he  differed  entirely  from 
his  right  honourable  friend  in  the 
view  which  he  had  taken  of  this  un¬ 
fortunate  subject ;  and  it  was  quite 
new  to  him  to  learn  that  any  Parlia¬ 
mentary  recognition,  and  much  less 
any  mode  of  speaking  in  Parliament, 
or  that  any  ceremonial  of  the  church 
was  at  all  essential  to  make  out  the 
title  of  a  Queen,  or  to  vindicate  the 
rights  appertaining  to  that  character. 
Aocording  to  his  understanding  of 
the  constitution,  she  who  was  the 
wedded  wife  of  a  King  regnant,  was 
eo  ipsot  Queen-consort ;  and  her 
claim  to  that  title  was  as  indisputable 
as  that  of  the  King  himself.  It  was 
not  the  less  so  because  she  was 
prayed  for  in  no  liturgy;  or  because 
ner  name  appeared  in  no  order  of 
council ;  or  because  no  addresses 


either  of  condolence  or  congratula¬ 
tion  were  presented  to  her.  As  little 
could  she  be  affected  by  the  noble 
lord  preferring  to  call  her  a  high 
personage,  rather  than  to  describe 
her  by  the  title  to  which  she  had 
succeeded.  Mr  B.  therefore  con¬ 
ceived  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
the  advance  of  money  to  her  Majesty 
upon  the  civil  list,  even  though  her 
name  should  not  be  introduced.  He 
must,  at  the  same  time,  state  dis¬ 
tinctly,  that  he  was  wholly  unac¬ 
quainted  with  any  grounds  of  suspi¬ 
cion.  He  refused  his  ears  to  all 
such  rumours;  as  long  as  she  was 
the  King's  consort,  he  knew  and 
sljpuld  treat  her  only  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Queen-consort.  He  was  wholly 
ignorant  of  any  inquiries  that  had 
been  instituted;  he  listened  not  to 
their  reported  results  ;  nor  would  he 
suffer  his  mind  to  receive  any  sinister 
impressions.  But  if  a  charge  should 
ever  be  brought  forward,  he  would 
deal  with  it  as  became  an  honest 
member  of  Parliament;  and  he  would 
endeavour  to  do  justice  between  the 

farties  most  concerned ;  though,  God 
new,  they  were  not  the  only  parties 
that  were  concerned.  Until  that 
moment,  big  with  importance,  with 
unspeakable  importance  to  the  par¬ 
ties,  with  an  importance  of  which 
those  who  were  ignorant  of  the  case 
could  form  no  conception — until,  he 
repeated,  that  moment  should  arrive, 
his  lips  were  sealed.  The  House 
might,  however,  in  justice,  recollect 
■*-in  justice  to  her  whose  character 
had  been  so  freely  dealt  with  on  one 
side,  and  whose  name  even  had  been 
suppressed  on  the  other,  and  without 
forming  any  premature  opinion — 
that)  throughout  the  whole  period  of 
her  past  tribulation,  she  had  never 
been  slow  either  to  meet  or  to  repel 
accusation.  It  was  not,  therefore,  toa 
much  to  give  credit  to  her  now,  for 
having  the  same  alacrity  in  under- 
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taking,  and  the  same  facility  fn 
making  good,  her  defence.  Never 
was  there  a  question  in  which  tem¬ 
per  and  moderation  were  sq  indispen¬ 
sable  ;  the  voice  of  party  ought  to 
be  extinct :  for  no  man  could  calcu¬ 
late  the  consequences  which  might 
follow. 

Notwithstanding  this,  when  the 
vote  came  under  discussion,  Mr  Tier¬ 
ney  demanded  how,  under  this  vote, 
provision  could  bemade  for  the  Queen. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
observed -If  the  demise  of  his  late 
Majesty  had  not  taken  place,  an  an¬ 
nuity,  under  the  act  of  Parliament, 
would  have  been  payable  as  to  the 
Princess  of  Wales;  and  the  reso\p- 
tion  now  before  the  House  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  empower  the  Treasury 
still  to  continue  that  payment  to  the 
individual. 

Mr  Tierney — In  the  first  place,  I 
totally  deny  the  power  to  grant  this 
annuity  ;  because  the  grant  depend¬ 
ed  on  the  life  of  the  King.  It  stood 
on  a  particular  footing ;  it  had  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  continuance  of  the  King’s 
life,  and  was  not  attached  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  person  whose  rank  would  be 
afiected  by  that  event.  Besides,  who 
is  to  receive  this  annuity  ?  There  is 
now  no  such  person  as  the  Princess 
of  Wales.  If  they  intended  to  grant 
to  her  Majesty  that  which  had  previ¬ 
ously  been  conferred  on  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  words  to  that  effect  ought 
to  be  introduced;  and  if  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  advances  one 
penny,  under  the  authority  of  that  re¬ 
solution,  for  the  service  adverted  to, 
he  will  be  guilty  of  a  great  offence 
against  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Chancellor,  however,  insisted  in  re¬ 
ply:  An  alteration  of  station  can¬ 
not  divest  the  individual  of  a  local  and 
personal  interest  in  the  grant;  and 
therefore  the  annuity  will  be  payable 
to  the  individual,  under  the  authority 


of  the  House,  although  her  political 
situation  may  be  changed.— But  Mr 
Tierney  retorted :  She  has  ceased  to 
be  Princess  of  Wales;  there  is  no  such 
person.  How,  then,  I  ask,  can  this 
resolution  grant  an  annuity  to  an  in¬ 
dividual  not  originally  in  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  Parliament  ?  I  know' the 
right  honourable  gentleman  roust  not 
mention  the  word  Queen.  1  am  quite 
aware  of  that.  I  should  be  very  glad 
to  hear  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  use  the  word,  and  1  should  be 
still  better  pleased  if  I  could  get  him 
to  record  it  on  the  journals. 

The  two  honourable  members  thus 
continued  to  reassert  their  respective 
positions,  while  Mr  Hume  urged: 
What  reason  is  there,  I  wish  to  know, 
for  not  stating  specifically,  that  the 
annuity  formerly  granted  to  the  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Wales  shall  in  future  be  paid 
to  her  Majesty  the  Queen  ?  By  such 
a  statement  the  objection  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  will  at  once  be 
obviated.  Mr  Lushington  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  shew,  that  this,  in  point  of  form, 
would  render  necessary  the  insertion 
of  the  names  all  the  other  persons 
concerned  ;  and  after  all  this  skir¬ 
mishing,  no  opposition  was  finally 
made  to  the  vote. 

On  another  ground,  these  votes 
were  the  subject  of  a  pretty  serious 
discussion  in  the  Upper  House.  Lord 
Lauderdale  contended,  (February  24) 
that  the  granting  of  sums  by  the  Com¬ 
mons,  which  could  not  be  appropri¬ 
ated,  nor  consequently  come  belbre 
their  Lordships  during  the  present 
Parliament,  was  a  manifest  breads  pf 
their  privileges  ;  and,  unless  noticed 
in  some  shape  or  other,  would  form 
a  most  pernicious  precedent.  He  per¬ 
fectly  well  knew,  that  when  sums 
were  voted  in  a  committee  of  supply, 
it  was  the  practice  to  apply  certain 
portions  of  the  money  so  votra  to  par¬ 
ticular  pur^ses ;  but  then,  this  was 
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always  done  under  the  supposition  **  Resolved— That  the  Connnons 

that  the  application  would  appear  in  House  of  Parliament,  informed  by  his 
the  act  of  appropriation ;  and  thus.  Majesty’s  message  of  the  intended 
before  the  close  of  the  session,  be  dissolution  of  Parliament,  have,  in 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  these  resolutions,  attempted  to  appro* 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.  A  reso-  priate  money  to  be  paid  for  services 
lution  for  supply,  voted  by  the  House  subsequent  to  the  dissolution,  which 
of  Commons,  if  not  followed  up  by  can  only  legally  be  effected  by  an  Act 
an  act  of  appropriation,  was,  in  fact,  of  Parliament  appropriating  the  sup* 
only  so  much  waste  paper.  But  the  plies  voted ;  and  that  they  have  fur- 
present  was  a  very  peculiar  case ;  for  ther,  in  a  most  unprecedented  man- 
this  and  the  other  House  of  Parlia-  ner,  assumed  the  power  of  providing 
ment  had  been  informed  that  a  disso-  for,  and  authorising  the  payment  of, 
lution  was  about  to  take  place.  The  certain  pensions  and  annuities,  sub¬ 
resolution  was  adopted  in  one  House  sequent  to  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
of  Commons,  and  the  appropriation  ment,  which  by  law  are  declared  to 
was  to  stand  over  to  another  Parlia-  be  at  an  end. 
ment.  The  vote  was  not  for  services  “  Resolved— That  under  these  cir- 

that  might  be  expected  to  come  under  cumstances,  t/e  feel  it  our  duty  to  de- 
the  cogm'zance  of  Parliament  in  the  dare,  that  tliough  we  regard  these 
regular  course  of  business,  but  for  proceedings  us  derogatory  to  the  pri- 
payments  which  were  to  cease  on  the  vileges  of  this  House  and  of  Parlia- 
demise  of  the  King.  Among  these  ment,  yet  we  are  induced,  by  a  sense 
payments  were  several  pensions  and  of  the  state  in  which  public  business 
annuities,  one  of  which  was  35,000/.  is  now  placed,  to  forbear  from  any 
a>year  to  the  Princess  of  Wales  ;  but  immediate  proceedings,  and  to  de- 
the  resolutions  bore  that  these  sums  dare  that  we  will  concur  in  indem* 
should  be  paid  to  the  Prince  Regent  nifying  those  who  may  pay  money, 
himself,  although  they  were  granted  or  otherwise  act  under  utese  resolu- 
for  other  persons.  He  complained  tions,  Vhich  we  must  nevertheless 
that  the  otlier  House  of  Parliament,  deprecate,  as  threatening  the  subver- 
knowing  that  those  annuities  were  to  sion  of  the  best  and  wisest  prindples 
expire  on  the  demise  of  the  Crown,  of  the  constitution  of  our  country." 
thought  fit  to  say,  on  its  own  autho-  Their  Lordships  would  see,  that  in 
rity,  that  they  should  be  continued,  proposing  these  resolutions  it  was  by 
The  message  requested  them  to  adopt  no  means  his  wish  to  embarrass  in  any 
the  necessary  measures  for  expedi-  degr^  the  measures  of  Government^ 
ting  the  public  services.  The  House  but  merely  to  enter  a  protest  against 
of  Ammons  certainly  took  the  quick-  the  proceeding  which  had  taken  place 
est  mode  of  doing  this ;  but  in  accom-  being  hereafter  drawn  into  precedent, 
plishingtheirpurposetheyhadbroken  He*conduded  by  moving  the  resolu- 
through  every  rule  in  proceeding  to  do  tions. 

that  by  a  resolution  which  could  only  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  was  certain- 
legally  be  done  by  Act  of  Parliament,  ly  ready  to  admit,  that  the  resolutions 
The  noble  lord  finally  read  three  moved  by  the  noble  earl  were  con- 
resolutions,  arising  out  of  his  views  sistent  with  the  description  he  had 
on  this  subject.  The  first  merely  ^  given  of  them  in  the  conclusion  of 
enumerated  the  money  votes  which  his  speech.  They  were  well  drawn 
had  been  passed  by  the  Lower  House,  up,  as  to  his  view  of  offering  no  ob- 
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*  struction  to  the  progress  of  public 
business ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they 
contained  a  censureontheother  House 
,  of  Parliament,  which,  before  their' 
Lordships  could  admit,  would  induce 
diem  to  pause,  and  consider  whether 
any  thinghadbeen  done  by  thatHouse, 
which  was  not  fully  warranted  by 
precedent  and  practice.  There  was  an 
important  distinction  between  grant¬ 
ing  money,  and  appropriating  it  when 
raised ;  but  into  this  distinction  the 
noble  earl  had  not  entered.  No  mo¬ 
ney,  either  in  the  shape  of  a  tax  ora  vo¬ 
luntary  contribution,  could  be  granted 
except  by  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  but 
in  cases  of  supply  the  practice  of  Par¬ 
liament  was  to  be  very  liberal.  No¬ 
thing  was  more  common  than  to  grant 
for  specific  services,  sums  from  money 
already  voted.  If  the  noble  earl  ex  tend¬ 
ed  his  objection  so  far  as  to  say,  that 
no  money  ought  to  be  granted  with¬ 
out  an  Act  of  Parliament,  that  might 
be  a  matter  of  consideration,  though 
the  practice  was  otherwise ;  but  if 
money  were  to  be  applied  in  the  usual 
way,  he  could  see  no  real  practical 
difference,  whether  the  appropriation 
was  sanctioned  by  an  Act  passed  in  this 
or  in  the  next  Parliament.  What  was 
the  nature  of  the  resolution  complain¬ 
ed  of  ?  It  was  not  raising  money,  but 
making  it  lawful  to  issue,  out  of  mo¬ 
ney  already  voted,  sums  for  certain 
services  until  Parliament  should  open. 
This  was  not  levying  money  on  the 
subject,  and  in  that  lay  the  chief  dis¬ 
tinction.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
not  unwilling  to  meet  any  fair  propo¬ 
sition  on  the  subject,  for  removing  the 
scruples  of  the  noble  earl,  if  he  gave  up 
parts  of  the  resolution  which  could  not 
seriously  be  intended  to  be  pressed. 
Before  their  Lordships  could  agree  to 
resolutions  censuring  the  other  House, 
they  must  be  assured  that  there  had 
been  a  departure  from  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice,  but  no  such  thing  had  been 
shewn.  He  would  thereibre  propose. 


that,  after  the  first  resolution,  words 
should  be  inserted,  stating  in  efibct 
that  this  House  was  induced,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  state  of  public  busi¬ 
ness,  to  acquiesce  in  the  payments 
voted  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
though  no  act  of  appropriation  had 
been  preferred,  or  had  come  before 
them. 

Some  fresh  observations  were  sta¬ 
ted  by  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
who  considered  their  present  situa¬ 
tion  as  one  of  the  evils  arising  from 
the  gross  act  of  inadvertency,  to  call 
it  by  no  worse  name,  of  which  mi¬ 
nisters  had  been  guilty,  in  calling 
upon  Parliament  to  delil^rate  on  its 
own  dissolution.  The  Earl  of  Do- 
noughmore,  however,  declared  him¬ 
self  satisfied  with  Lord  Liverpool's 
amendments,  which  were  agre^  to 
without  a  division. 

The  only  other  measure  which  ex¬ 
cited  much  interest  in  this  conclu¬ 
ding  pc-.tion  of  the  session,  lay  in  the 
penal  steps  proposed  against  the  bo¬ 
roughs  convicted  of  bribery— Barn¬ 
staple,  Grampound,  Penryn,  and  Ca- 
melford.  The  lead  in  this  afiair  was 
taken  by  Lord  John  Russel,  who  ob¬ 
served,  that  as  it  was  intended  to  take 
care  that  the  civil  list,  and  several 
other  mattere,  should  not  receive  any 
detriment  from  the  dissolution  of  Par¬ 
liament,  he  hoped  that  the  House 
would  be  equally  anxious  to  protect 
their  own  privileges,  by  directing  that 
new  writs  for  members  to  serve  for 
certain  boroughs  in  the  ensuing  Par¬ 
liament  should  not  be  issued.  For 
this  proceeding  a  precedent  was  to  be 
found  in  an  Act  ot  the  15fh  of  George 
III.,  cap.  80,  which  related  to  the 
borough  of  Shaftesbury.  That  Act  set 
forth,  "  that  thete  was  gross  and  no¬ 
torious  corruption  practised  in  the 
election  of  members  for  that  borough 
— that  the  House  had,  from  time  to 
time,  ordered  the  issuing  of  a  new 
writ  to  be  suspended — and,  as  a  pro- 
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rogation  was  about  to  take  place^  it 
was  enacted  that  the  writ  should  not 
be  issued^  until  after  that  prorogation 
had  expired.”  He  proposed  to  extend 
this  principle  to  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament.  There  evidently  was  con¬ 
siderable  analogy  between  the  two 
cases ;  and  it  had  been  held,  that, 
where  an  impeachment  was  prose¬ 
cuting,  a  dissolution  of  Parliament 
did  not  affect  the  proceeding  more 
than  a  prorogation. 

Lora  Castlereagh,  without  object¬ 
ing  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  sug¬ 
gested  some  difficulties  which  would 
occur  in  its  passage  through  the 
Houses.  He  had  traced  the  progress 
of  the  Shaftsbury  bill  through  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  he  found  that  a 
message  was  sent  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  requiring  that,  all  the  in¬ 
formation  which  had  been  laid  before 
the  House,  and  which  induced  the 
House  to  pass  the  bill,  should  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  their  Lordships.  On  the 
consideration  of  the  evidence  in  that 
case,  the  bill  was  agreed  to.  Now, 
the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Grampound  election  were  more 
grave  and  serious  than  those  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  Shaftsbury  case ;  and 
they  must  be  aware,  that  if  they  sent 
this  bill  up  to  the  other  House,  their 
Lordships  would  demand  all  the  in¬ 
formation  on  which  it  was  founded. 

Mr  W)mn,  however,  strongly  sup- 

{>orted  the  bill,  observing,  The  noble 
ord  (Castlereagh)  said  he  would  con¬ 
sider  this  question,  if  it  came  before 
a  new  Parliament,  whether  an  elec¬ 
tion  of  members  did  or  did  not  take 
place  in  these  boroughs,  as  exactly  in 
Its  present  state,  and  that  Parliament, 
under  these  circumstances,  might  still 
exercise  the  same  plenitude  of  power 
as  it  now  could  with  respect  to  them ; 
but  the  noble  lord  must  feel  how 
strong  the  argument  would  be  against 
such  a  proceeding :  after  a  general 
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election  had  taken  place,  and  no  cor¬ 
ruption,  in  the  course  of  that  election, 
was  proved  against  those  boroughs, 
they  might  continue  as  corrupt  as 
ever.  But  they  would  take  very  good 
care,  on  such  an  occasion,  to  keep 
their  corruption  completely  out  of 
sight. 

When,  however,  on  the  21st  Feb¬ 
ruary,  the  second  reading  of  the  bill 
was  moved,  it  was  opposed  even  by 
several  whig  members.  Mr  Calcraft 
could  not  give  it  his  support,  because 
he  thought  it  would  be  something 
like  imposing  upon  the  country,  to 
hold  out  to  It  any  expectation  that 
the  House  of  Commons  was  in  ear¬ 
nest.  It  was  too  much  to  expect  that 
the  House  of  Lords  would  not  throw 
out  the  bill  for  withholding  the  writ 
in  four  cases,  when  in  regard  to  one 
only,  Barnstaple,  it  had  any  informa¬ 
tion  or  evidence  before  it.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  Grampound,  Penryn,  or  Ca- 
melford,  it  had  not  a  tittle  of  infor¬ 
mation.  An  address  to  the  throne, 
praying  that  writs  might  not  be  di¬ 
rected  to  the  boroughs  enumerated, 
was  the  true  parliamentary  course  of 
proceeding.  To  this  Mr  Wynn  re¬ 
plied:  If  the  House  should  address  the 
Throne  for  such  a  purpose,  it  would  be 
a  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  Crown 
at  any  time  to  suspend  the  sending 
of  writs  to  any  county  or  borough. 
Mr  Marryat  argued :  As  to  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  allowing  the  writs  to  be  re-di¬ 
rected  to  places  like  Penryn  or  Ca- 
melford,  he  could  not  discover  any : 
half  the  voters  of  Grampound  were 
now  suffering  in  gaol,  and  two  mem¬ 
bers  were  aiso  enduring  the  heavy 
punishment  of  the  law  for  corrupt 
practices.  Surely,  then,  they  would 
now,  if  ever,  take  warning,  and  not 
repeat  their  offences :  and  if  he  were 
called  upon  to  point  out  boroughs  in 
the  kingdom  where  the  elective  fran¬ 
chise  would  be  exercised  with  the 
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greatest  purity,  he  should  point  out 
the  very  places  enumerated  in  the  bill 
before  the  House. 

Mr  Brougham,  considering  the  ex¬ 
treme  importance  of  such  a  measure 
as  the  disfranchisement  of  four  bo¬ 
roughs,  thought  thatitought  to  be  de¬ 
liberated  upon  more  calmly,  and  upon 
fuller  evidence.  It  might  be  right, 
or  it  might  be  wrong,  to  disfranchise, 
when  they  should  be  more  prepared, 
and  when  evidence  respe^ing  the 
four  boroughs  should  be  before  them  ; 
but  when  they  were  not  prepared  for 
the  disfranchisement,  he  asked,  was 
it  right  to  deprive  those  boroughs  at 
the  dissolution,  pro  hoc  vice,  of  their 
elective  franchise  ?  He  had  no  such 
sanguine  expectations  as  Mr  Marryat 
as  to  the  amendment  of  the  offending 
boroughs.  At  the  same  time,  in  jus¬ 
tice  to  his  own  feelings,  and  to  his 
observation  of  feelings  out  of  doors, 
as  well  as  in  that  House,  he  would 
say,  that  some  exertion  of  the  cle¬ 
mency  of  the  House  ought  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  a  person  whose  punishment 
might  be  just,  but  was  not  very  le¬ 
nient.  Two  years’  imprisonment  at 
their  instance  was  not  a  lenient  pu¬ 
nishment  upon  one  of  their  mem¬ 
bers.  Oh,  he  was  not  a  member — he 
meant  then  Sir  Manasseh  Lopez. 
With  this  person  he  had  had  no  ac¬ 
quaintance,  he  knew  not  his  face,  and 
he  was  not  disposed  to  say  he  had 
not  been  guilty  of  corruption  ;  but, 
however  culpable  he  mighthavebeen, 
and  however  correct  his  conviction, 
their  separating  without  doing  some¬ 
thing  to  shew  that  there  was  on  their 
part  no  impediment  to  the  extension 
of  royal  clemency,  he  thought  would 
be  too  hard  and  too  severe.  He  was 
68  years  of  age.  Two  years’  impri¬ 
sonment  was  a  most  severe  punish¬ 
ment  upon  such  a  person  for  an  of¬ 
fence,  which  he  would  not  palliate-— 
it  was  an  offence,  grave  and  serious, 
against  morality,  against  the  consti¬ 


tution  of  the  country,  against  the  prL 
vileges  of  that  House,  but  it  could 
not  be  said  to  be  extremely  rare. 

Mr  Scarlett,  entertaining,  as  he 
was  well  known  to  entertain,  the 
highest  respect  for  his  learned  friend's 
opinion,  could  not  agree  witli  him  in 
his  view  of  this  question.  The  of¬ 
fence  was  one,  not  only  against  mo¬ 
rality  and  law,  but  it  was  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  very  source  of  all  that  was 
dear  to  us  as  our  rights  and  privileges. 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  also  argued 
for  the  bill,  remarking,  If  they  call¬ 
ed  upon  the  Lords  to  unite  with  them 
in  disfranchising  those  boroughs, 
without  hearing  and  examining  evi¬ 
dence  for  themselves,  they  would  be 
guilty  of  an  invasion  of  their  consti¬ 
tutional  liberties.  But  they  did  not 
so  by  this  bill ;  they  only  called  upon 
the  other  branches  of  the  legislature 
to  give  faith  and  credit  to  them,  that 
the  investigation,  in  the  state  it  was 
now  before  them,  would  afford  sufS- 
ciently  strong  evidence,  in  their  opi¬ 
nion,  to  justify  the  suspension  of  writs, 
till  final  measures  could  be  deliberately 
adopted. 

The  measure  not  being  opposed  by 
Lord  Castlereagh,  who  admitted  that 
there  was  a  prima  facie  case  against 
these  boroughs,  passed  through  the 
House  of  Commons  without  a  vote. 
When,  however,  it  appeared  in  the 
Lords,  a  petition  was  presented  from 
one  of  the  boroughs  to  be  heard  by 
counsel  against  it.  As  the  delay  at¬ 
tending  such  an  arrangement  would 
be  fatal  to  a  bill  which  must  pass  im¬ 
mediately  or  never.  Lord  Carnarvon 
strongly  opposed  it :  If  their  Lord- 
ships  did  not  pass  the  bill,  their  de¬ 
cision  would  be  a  condemnation  of 
the  practice  of  suspending  writs, 
which  had  been  followed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  for  half  a  cen¬ 
tury.  No  injustice  would  be  done  to 
the  electors  of  these  boroughs  bypass¬ 
ing  the  bill.  They  would  only  con- 
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tinue  until  the  meeting  of  Parliament 
in  the  same  situation  in  which  the 
House  of  Commons  had  placed  them; 
and  in  which,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
dissolution,  they  must  have  remained 
until  the  decision  of  the  great  ques¬ 
tion  at  issue  took  place.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  to  look  back  upon  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons 
without,  feeling  the  warmest  appro- 
bationiofi'the  measures  taken  by  that 
House  to^extirpate  a  system  of  cor¬ 
ruption  which  disgraced  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  country.  A  young 
nobleman,  actuated  by  those  princi¬ 
ples  which  distinguished  his  family, 
and  did  honour  to  the  name  of  Rus¬ 
sell,  had  been  active  in  his  endeavours 
to  remove  this  stain  from  the  consti¬ 
tution.  He  brought  in  a  bill  to  trans¬ 
fer  the  franchise  of  one  of  these 
convicted  boroughs  to  Leeds.  When 
this  was  proposed,  one  minister  of 
the  Crown  hailed  the  measure  with 
his  approbation,  and  the  other  minis¬ 
ters  in  the  House  of  Commons  gave 
the  bill  their  silent  assent.  What  then 
must  be  the  feelings  of  the  country 
when  it  should  appear  that  the  mi¬ 
nisters  of  the  Crown  in  the  House  of 
Lords  put  their  chilling  negative  on 
the  measure  ?  Were  it  to  happen  that 
all  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  in  the 
Commons  supported  the  present  bill, 
and  that  all  the  ministers  in  the 
House  of  Lords  opposed  it,  the  con¬ 
trast  would  be  singular.  It  was  only 

Eroposed  to  hold  these  boroughs  to 
ail  for  a  period  not  exceeding  53 
days. 

Lord  Liverpool  expressed  an  opi¬ 
nion  equally  decided  on  the  opposite 
side,  if  a  case  of  corrupt  practices 
was  made  out  against  a  particular  bo¬ 
rough,  he  thought  it  would  constitute 
a  fair  subject  of  inquiry  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  how  it  ought  to  be  dealt  with, 
and  whether  it  ought  not  to  be  de¬ 
prived  of  privileges  which  it  had 
abused.  But  the  question  now  be¬ 


fore  the  House 'was  very  different. 
It  was— whether  the  House  should 
disfranchise  a  borough  not  proved  to 
be  corrupt,  or  suspend  its  rights  with¬ 
out  inquiry  and  without  evidence. 
The  case  of  Shaftsbury  was  not  at  all 
analogous  to  what  was  now  proposed 
to  be  done.  The  House  of  Commons 
in  that  case  suspended  the  writ  du¬ 
ring  a  prorogation.  The  House  of 
Commons  might  be  right  or  wrong, 
and  their  Lordships  should  not  sur¬ 
render  their  right  of  inquiry. 

■  The  Lord  Chancellor  argued  with 
equal  force  against  a  bill,  which  re¬ 
quired  their  Lordships*  consent  to  a 
measure  that  would  suspend  the  rights 
of  the  boroughs  in  question,  without 
inquiry  or  evidence.  Counsel  ought 
to  be  heard,  and  the  House  ought  not 
to  agree  to  the  bill  without  investi¬ 
gation.  Their  Lordships  had  been 
called  upon  to  consult  the  feelings 
and  interests  of  the  public  by  passing 
this  measure ;  but  they  would  best 
consult  their  interests  by  attending 
to  the  claims  of  justice.  If  they  did 
justice  to  their  country,  their  country 
would  ultimately  do  justice  to  them. 
The  House  of  Commons  did  not  de¬ 
cide  on  the  question  of  depriving  a 
single  member  of  his  seat  without  ex¬ 
amining  evidence  upon  oath ;  but  here 
boroughs  were  to  be  disfranchised  (or 
at  least  were  to  have  their  rights  sus¬ 
pended)  without  any  evidence  at  all. 
Evidence  could  not  now  be  heard  at 
their  Lordships*  bar ;  but  he  would 
not  consent  to  suspend  the  rights  of 
the  subject  on  any  thing  short  of  evi¬ 
dence  upon  oath. 

The  determination  to  hear  counsel 
rendered  it,  as  the  Chancellor  admit¬ 
ted,  impossible  to  go  through  with 
the  bill  during  this  session  ;  so  that, 
on  the  motion  of  Lord  Lauderdale,  it 
was  disposed  of  by  an  adjournment 
of  a  fortnight. 

On  the  28th  February,  Parliament 
was  dissolved  by  commission,  in  con- 
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■equence  of  his  Majesty’s  indisposi* 
lion.  The  Chancellor  read  the  Kind’s 
speech,  of  which  the  following  is  ue 
only  important  paragraph : 

**  We  are  commanded  to  inform 
you,  that  in  taking  leave  of  the  pre> 
sent  Parliament  his  Majesty  cannot 
refrain  from  conveying  to  you  his 
warmest  assurances  of  the  sense  which 
his  Majesty  entertains  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  services  which  you  have  render¬ 
ed  the  country.  Deeply  as  his  Majes¬ 
ty  lamented  that  desiras  and  prac¬ 
tices  such  as  those  which  you  have 
been  recently  called  upon  to  repress 
should  have  existed  in  this  free  and 
happy  country,  hecannot  sufficiently 


commend  the  prudence  and  firmness 
with  which  you  directed  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  means  of  counteracting 
them.  If  any  doubt  had  remained  as 
to  the  nature  of  those .  principles  by 
which  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the 
nation  were  so  seriously  menace^,  or 
of  the  excesses  to  which  they  were 
likely  to  lead,  the  flagrant  and  san¬ 
guinary  ccmspiracy  which  has  latdy 
been  dietectea  must  open  the  eyes  of 
the  most  incredulous,  and  must  vin¬ 
dicate  to  the  whole  world  the  justice 
and  expediency  of  those  measures  to 
which  you  judged  it  necessary  to  re¬ 
sort,  in  defimee  of  the  laws  and  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  kingdom.” 
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NEW  PARLIAMENT. — FINANCE. 


Meeting  Parliament.-— The  Speaker. — The  Addrestet.— Droits  ^  Admi¬ 
ralty.— Settlement  of  the  Civil  List. — The  Estimates.— The  Budget*— Scats 
Baron  if  Exchequer. 


The  month  of  March  and  part  of 
April  were  occupied  by  the  elections, 
whictf  were  carried  on  throughout  the 
kingdom  with  eager  activity,  though 
without  that  excess  of  violence  which 
had  marked  some  scenes  in  the  for¬ 
mer  election.  The  result  produced  a 
Parliament  not  differing  materially  in 
its  general  character  from  the  one 
which  preceded.  A  small  addition  of 
numbers  was  supposed  to  have  been 
gained  by  the  party  opposed  to  mi¬ 
nisters. 

The  new  Parliament  held  its  first 
sitting  on  the  21st  April.  The  bu¬ 
siness  on  this  day  was  confined  to 
taking  the  oaths,  and  in  the  House 
of  Commons  to  the  re-election  of  a 
Speaker.  This  last  proceeding  gave 
occasion  to  very  warm  testimonies  in 
favour  of  the  ability,  integrity,  and 
strict  regard  to  the  constitutional  pri¬ 
vileges  of  Parliament  with  which  the 
functions  of  that  high  office  had 
been  performed  by  the  individual 
(Sir  C.  M.  Sutton)  who  now  held  it. 

• — Sir  W.  Scott  observed  t  It  could 


not  be  denied  that,  composed  as  this 
House  was  of  gentlemoi  selectedfrom 
the  various  component  parts  of  society 
in  the  united  kingdom,  many  were  to 
be  found  in  it,  whose  talents,  acquire¬ 
ments,  and  general  merits,  would  af¬ 
ford  a  fair  prospect  of  a  successful 
discharge  of  the  arduous  duties  of 
Speaker.  Here,  however,  it  was  for¬ 
tunately  not  necessary  to  haxard  any 
speculation,  however  promising :  past 
services,  and  tried  and  demon8trfd>le 
abilities — abilities  not  confined  to  tba 
mere  discharge  of  what  might  be  term¬ 
ed  the  dry  duties  of  the  office— 4uid 
commanded  not  merely  the  approba^ 
tion,but  the  admiration,  of  every  mem¬ 
ber  who  had  witnessed  their  employ¬ 
ment.  Mr  Holme  Sumner  added : 
When  it  was  recollected  that  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  that  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  been  directed  to  the  laws  of  his 
country,  and  to  the  principles  of  its 
inestimable  constitution,  that  alone 
formed  a  high  claim  to  ^e  suffirages 
of  the  House ;  but  after  it  had  been 
seen  in  how  short  a  time  after  he  had 
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been  first  elevated  to  the  situation  of 
Speaker,  three  years  ago,  he  had  ap- 

r>eared  to  have  deeply  studied  the 
aws  and  rules,  and  investigated  the 
principles  by  which  the  proceedings 
of  the  House  were  regulated ;  after 
the  readiness  he  had  displayed  in  the 
discharge  of  every  point  of  duty,  it 
would  have  been  supposed,  by  those 
unacquainted  with  bis  previous  his¬ 
tory,  that  he  had  made  the  subject 
the  diligent  occupation  of  his  life. 

Lord  Castlereagh  then  said :  From 
the  manner  in  which  the  proposition 
of  his  right  honourable  friend  had 
been  received,  it  was  obvious  that  the 
House  was  anxious  to  bestow  on  the 
individual  now  appointed  to  preside 
over  its  discussions  the  highest  mark 
of  its  approbation  and  confidence : 
and  there  could  be  no  such  mark  in 
this  free  country  more  distinguished 
than  that  of  being  rendered  the  first 
commoner  of  the  empire.  The  office 
of  Speaker  included  many  important 
duties  connected  with  the  Jarring  in¬ 
terests  of  this  mighty  empire,  while 
Parliament  was  devoting  its  attention 
to  promote  its  welfare  and  prosperity. 
It  was  no  small  satisfaction  to  have 
now  placed  in  the  chair  an  individual 
by  general  consent  so  capable  of  ful¬ 
filling  the  arduous  task  imposed  upon 
him — so  competent  to  guide  the  House 
in  its  deliberations — to  preside  over 
those  discussions  in  which  the  best 
interests  of  the  state  were  engaged, 
with  manly  fortitude,  and  to  enforce 
with  firmness  and  wisdom  those  rules 
and  forms  so  essential  to  the  privile¬ 
ges  of  Parliament,  and  to  ti.e  mainten¬ 
ance  of  the  reallibertiesofthesubject. 

Mr  Brougham,  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  House,  echoed  the  same 
sentiments.  He  took  the  liberty  to 
congratulate  first  the  Speaker,  but 
most  of  all  the  House  itself^  and,  not 
less  than  the  House,  the  whole  Com¬ 
mons  of  England,  upon  the  freechoice 
whicli  had  now  fahen,  for  the  third 


time,  upon  the  same  individual.  It 
was  a  matter  of  most  sincere  congra¬ 
tulation  to  the  House  and  to  the 
country,  that  it  had  again  the  inesti¬ 
mable  benefit  of  having  the  chair  fill¬ 
ed  by  one  who  had  shewn  himself,  in 
all  the  more  important,  as  well  as  in 
the  less  material  parts  of  the  functions 
of  his  situation,  eminently  gifled  for 
their  discharge  ;  who  had  upon  every 
occasion  proved  that  he  was  indeed 
the  depository  of  the  truest  dignity 
of  the  House,  by  wearing  the  honours 
conferred  upon  him  both  with  firm¬ 
ness  and  meekness. 

These  first  preliminaries  being  ad¬ 
justed,  the  formal  opening  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  took  piece  on  the  27th  April. 
The  King,  in  his  speech  on  that  oc¬ 
casion,  besides  the  regular  topics,  no¬ 
ticed  the  acts  of  violence  which  had, 
in  some  districts,  been  caused  by 
the  machinations  of  the  disaffected. 
He  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the 
promptitude  with  which  the4e  at¬ 
tempts  had  been  suppressed  by  the  vi¬ 
gilance  of  the  magistrates;  and  extol¬ 
led  the  wisdom  and  firmness  manifested 
by  the  late  Parliament,  with  the  happy 
effects  which  they  had  produced  ;  and 
deploring  the  distress  which  still  un¬ 
happily  prevailed  among  the  labour¬ 
ing  classes,  he  pointed  out  the  duty 
of  guarding  ,  against  those  practices 
which  could  only  tend  to  aggravate 
it,  and  defer  the  period  of  relief.  He 
trusted  that  an  awakened  sense  of  the 
dangers  incurred  would  recall  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  had  been 
unhappily  seduced, and  revive  in  their 
hearts  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  of  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  constitution. 

The  important  and  delicate  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  settlement  of  the  civil  list 
was  alluded  to  in  the  following  terms: 

The  first  object  to  which  your  at¬ 
tention  will  be  directed  is  the  provi¬ 
sion  to  be  made  for  the  support  of  the 
Civil  Government,  and  of  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  the  Crown. 
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"  1  leave  entirely  at  your  disposal 
my  interest  in  the  hereditary  reve¬ 
nues  ;  and  I  cannot  deny  myself  the 
gratidcation  of  declaring,  that  so  far 
from  desiring  any  arrangement  which 
might  lead  to  the  imposition  of  new 
burdens  upon  my  people,  or  even 
might  diminish,  on  my  account,  the 
amount  of  the  reductions  incident  to 
my  accession  to  the  throne,  I  can  have 
no  wish,  under  circumstances  like  the 
present,  that  any  addition  whatever 
should  be  made  to  the  settlement 
adopted  by  Parliament  in  the  year 
1816.” 

The  address  was  seconded  by  Lord 
Granville  and  Lord  Howard  of  Ef¬ 
fingham  in  the  Lords,  and  by  Sir  E. 
Knatchbull  and  Mr  Wilmot  in  the 
Commons.  These  speakers  generally 
began  with  a  warm  panegyric  on  his 
late  Majesty,  whence  they  proceeded 
to  point  out  the  good  omens  which 
might  be  drawn  of  his  successor  from 
the  determination  expressed  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  example  of  such  a  father,  and 
also  from  the  handsome  sacrifice  of 
his  own  pecuniary  rights  and  interests 
which  his  speech  had  announced.  After 
this,  the  distresses  of  the  country,  and 
the  disturbances  to  which  they  had 
given  rise,  formed  the  most  prominent 
feature.  Lord  Granville  observed:  At 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  when  the 
demand  for  labour  far  exceeded  the 
supply,  the  labourer  not  only  obtain¬ 
ed  higher  wages  than  formerly,  but, 
comparatively  speaking,  had  it  in  his 
power  to  enjoy  luxuries.  It  was  not 
then  surprising  that  the  labourer 
should  severely  feel  the  difference 
which  the  change  of  circumstances 
had  produced  in  his  situation.  It  was 
therefore  matter  of  compassion  rather 
than  of  anger,  that  men  so  situated, 
and  necessarily  ignorant  with  regard 
to  great  questions  of  policy,  should 
be  disposed  to  attribute  their  suffer¬ 
ings  to  causes  quite  foreign  to  the 
real  ones,  and  should  wish  to  resort 


to  remedies  incapable  of  afibrding 
them  any  relief.  There  was  another 
circumstance  which  distinguished  the 
present  from  all  former  periods,  and 
which  could  not  be  overlooked  in  any 
view  of  the  state  of  the  country — be 
meant  thegreat  diffusion  of  education. 
I'his  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  advantages  of  the  present  age; 
but,  in  making  this  admission,  it  must 
at  the  same  time  be  allowed,  that  it 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  dangerous  doctrines ; 
and  when  men  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  distress  were  daily  told  that 
all  their  sufferings  were  owing  to  the 
Government,  and  that  its  overthrow 
would  relieve  them,  they  must  be 
sanguine  indeed  who  could  suppose 
that  the  constant  inculcation  of  such 
doctrines  made  no  impression. 

Sir  E.  Knatchbull  represented  to 
the  House,  that,  if  it  was  their  inten¬ 
tion  to  support  the  constitution,  they 
must  support  it  by  checking  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  disaffection  which  had  been' 
so  industriously  diffused.  The  con¬ 
stitution  of  this  country  was  a  system 
which  imposed  on  the  people  no  re¬ 
straints  but  such  as  were  necessary 
to  the  well-being  of  the  community. 
But  if  the  character  of  the  country 
was  in  danger  of  being  changed,  and 
if  a  system  of  immorality  and  disaf¬ 
fection  was  undermining  the  fabric  of 
the  constitution,  it  became  the  duty 
of  Parliament  to  interpose,  and  ap¬ 
ply  a  check  to  the  growing  evil.  In 
alluding  to  the  present  disturbances, 
he  meant  not  to  lead  at  present  to 
any  discussion  on  the  subject;  but 
he  thought  that  no  man,  whatever 
might  be  his  principles,  would  deny 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  that  House 
to  compel  obedience  to  the  laws.  In 
his  apprehension,  nothing  beyond 
this  point  was  desirable.  It  was 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable  to 
impose  any  severe  restraints  on  the 
people,  but  merely  to  enforce  those 
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salutary  laws  which  were  already  in 
existence. 

Mr  Wilmot  was  convinced  that  the 
House  would  give  the  present  state 
of  the  country  its  most  anxious  at¬ 
tention;  but  he  should  be  merely 
aiding  the  prevailing  delusions,  if  he 
expressed  any  opinion  but  that  the 
distresses  could  only  be  removed  by 
the  slow  but  certain  process  of  time, 
which  would  invigorate  the  great 
sources  of  wealth,  for  a  moment  in 
some  degree  exhausted.  Notwith¬ 
standing  unfavourable  appearances, 
there  w'as  every  reason  to  anticipate, 
that  at  no  distant  period  the  real  and 
practical  blessings  of  peace  would  be 
enjoyed  by  the  whole  people:  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large  depended  upon  its 
sobriety  and  industry,  and  he  trusted 
that  a  conviction  of  this  truth  would 
soon  supersede  the  false  and  injurious 
notions  at  present  prevailing  among 
a  great  body  of  the  manufacturing 
classes. 

The  address  was  received  by  the 
opposition  members  in  a  manner 
uncommonly  favourable.  Earl  Gros- 
vener  said,  on  such  an  occasion  as 
the  present,  at  the  commencement 
of  a  new  reign— when  his  Majesty 
had  been  in  the  House  for  the  first 
time  since  his  accession — when  he 
had  addressed  to  their  lordships 
his  first  speech— it  was  desirable  to 
avoid  the  introduction  or  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  any  subjects  which  might 
lead  to  a  difference  of  opinion.  It 
was  in  every  respect  to  be  wished, 
that  the  first  address  to  the  throne 
from  the  first  Parliament  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  reign  should  be  adopted  una¬ 
nimously,  and,  to  be  unanimous,  it 
was  desirable  that  no  discussion 
should  be  provoked  on  subjects  like¬ 
ly  to  create  disunion.  Entertaining 
tiiis  wish,  he  must  give  ministers 
praise  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
had  worded  the  speech.  They  had 


abstained  from  the  mention  of  any 
topics  that  were  likely  to  divide  the 
House.  Therefore,  as  the  speech 
and  the  address  were  such  as  to  meet 
with  his  general  approbation,  he 
should  have  great  satisfaction  in  say¬ 
ing  **  Content.”  He  objected,  in¬ 
deed,  to  some  parts  of  the  speeches 
made  by  the  movers  of  the  address, 
particularly  the  insinuation  which 
appeared  to  be  made  by  Lord  Gran¬ 
ville,  that  the  diffusion  of  education 
among  all  ranks  of  the  community 
could  be  dangerous  to  any,  or  that  a 
system  of  education  like  that  follow¬ 
ed  generally  in  this  country  could  be 
pernicious,  or  could  create  mischief. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  same  tone.— Whether 
he  considered  the  nature  of  the  to¬ 
pics  introduced  into  the  speech  from 
the  throne — whether  he  considered 
that  this  was  the  first  time  that  his 
Majesty  had  addressed  their  Lord- 
ships  in  this  House — or  whether  he 
adverted  to  the  various  important  ! 

and  painful  circumstances  connected  j 

with  the  situation  of  the  country, 
and  recent  events— he  saw  abundant 
reason  for  wishing  as  great  unanimity  j 
as  possible  to  prevail  on  the  present  ‘ 
occasion.  He  therefore  solemnly 
declared,  that  he  felt  the  greatest  sa¬ 
tisfaction  in  being  able  to  concur  in 
the  speech  and  the  address,  and  in  . 
not  being  compelled,  from  duty  or  | 
policy,  to  make  the  least  opposition  | 
to  it.  It  was  with  peculiar  pleasure  | 
that  he  saw  a  disposition  to  set  a  9 
noble  example  from  the  throne,  of  | 
that  economy  which  he  had  recom-  I 
mended — an  example  which  he  hoped  I 

would  be  followed  as  zealously,  as  I 
sincerely,  and  as  extensively  as  pos-  j 
sible  by  the  King's  ministers  in  all  the  j 
other  branches  of  the  public  expen¬ 
diture.  The  magistrates  of  the  coun-  [ 
try  had  on  late  occasions  discharged 
their  duty  manfully,  firmly,  and  ably; 
and,  he  might  add,  still  more  the  ju-  j 
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ries.  He  was  the  more  induced  to 
mention  them  with  merited  praue,  as 
not  many  months  ago  it  had  been 
said  in  tnat  House,  that  they  were 
reluctant  to  give  velvets ;  and  it  had 
been  insinufUed  that  they  favoured 
the  bad  principles  of  which  they 
would  not  authorize  the  punishment. 
They  had  nobly  replied  to  that  insi¬ 
nuation.  He  meant  to  allude  to  no 
particular  verdict  when  he  said  that 
they  had  shewn  themselves  equally 
unawed  by  the  power  of  the  Crown 
or  the  influence  of  popular  feeling. 

Lord  Holland,  though  he  forebore 
any  positive  opposition,  did  not  quite 
equal  the  courtesy  of  his  two  prede¬ 
cessors.  If  he  concurred,  as  he  was 
disposed  to  do,  in  this  address,  he 
must  not  be  supposed  to  pay  any 
compliment  to  the  wisdom  and  ener¬ 
gy  of  the  last  Parliament,  or  to  re¬ 
tract  any  thing  which  had  been  said 
on  certain  subjects  by  noble  lords  on 
his  side  of  the  House.  He  conceived 
that  some  of  the  last  acts  of  the  late 
Parliament  had  been  productive  of 
nothing  but  mischief;  and,  if  there 
was  any  improvement  visible  in  the 
country  since  then,  which  he  hoped 
might  be  found  to  be  the  case,  it  was 
by  no  means  to  be  attributed  to  the 
operation  of  those  acts. 

In  the  Commons,  Mr  Tierney  ex¬ 
pressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  fair, 
cool,  and  temperate  tone  taken  by 
the  mover  and  seconder  of  the  ad¬ 
dress,  and  his  entire  concurrence  in 
a  great  part  of  what  had  fallen  from 
them.  He  congratulated  the  House 
on  the  prevailing  unanimity:  he 
hoped  it  was  an  earnest  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  and  that  all  parties  in  the  House 
would  unite  in  the  expression  of  un¬ 
shaken  loyalty  to  the  crown,  and  of 
a  firm  determination,  while  the  true 
liberties  of  the  people  were  support¬ 
ed,  to  set  themselves  honestly  and 
steadily  against  those  machinations 
alike  mrected  against  the  happinc^ 


and  security  of  the  Sovereign  and  hia 
suMects. 

The  only  discordant  note  was 
struck  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  who 
complained  of  the  want  of  courtesy 
shewn  in  not  pursuing  the  wholesome 
practice  of  former  times,  when  the 
speech  was  read  from  the  cockpit  on 
the  day  before  the  meeting  or  Par¬ 
liament  ;  they  had  thus  leisure  to 
deliberate  on  the  subject.  It  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  most  extraordinary, 
especially  in  these  times,  to  expect 
that  members  should,  at  the  very  first 
hearing,  agree  in  whatever  sentiments 
ministers  thought  fit  to  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Sovereign.  When  a 
younger  man,  and  when  first  this  new 
practice  was  introduced,  he  had  pro¬ 
posed  on  one  occasion,  that  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  speech  should  be 
adjourned  to  the  following  day ;  in 
the  present  instance,  however,  he 
should  be  sorry  even  to  make  that 
proposition ;  but  he  begged,  while 
he  consented  to  the  compliment  on 
the  commencement  of  a  new  reign, 
to  guard  himself  against  being  sup¬ 
pose  to  concur  in  any  of  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  address,  excepting  those 
of  congratulation  and  condolence- 
in  short,  in  any  thing  that  was  not 
matter  of  mere  and  absolute  form. 

The  address  was  carried  nem,  com» 

In  the  course  of  this  debate,  some 
interesting  conversation  took  place 
between  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 
and  Lord  Liverpool,  on  the  subject 
of  the  existing  commercial  restric¬ 
tions.  The  former  nobleman  sincerely 
hoped  that  our  prohibitory  system 
would  soon  be  brought  under  the  view 
of  the  legislature.  While  he  indulged 
this  hope— a  hope  entertained  and  in¬ 
dulged  by  others,  it  ought  to  be  re¬ 
collected  that  great  firmness  would 
be  necessary  to  effect  any  change ; 
that  the  application  of  general  prin¬ 
ciples  to  our  system  of  commerce, 
must  be  a  work  of  great  delicacy  and 
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dMcuhy  ^  that  many  partial  interests 
must  be  encountered  as  obstacles, 
and  that  much  immediate  and  partial 
distress  must  be  incurred  to  establish 
a  broad,  general,  and  permanent  sys¬ 
tem  of  national  advantage  and  com¬ 
mercial  freedom.  To  effect  this,  near¬ 
ly  as  much  courage  and  firmness 
would  be  requisite  as  in  encountering 
the  other  difficulties  of  the  country. 
Firmness,  however,  for  that  duty,  he 
hoped,  would  not  be  wanting  in  the 
King’s  ministers — firmness,  he  hoped, 
would  not  be  wanting  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature  ;  and  he  (Lord  Lansdowne) 
pledged  himself,  whenever  a  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  commercial  restrictions — a 
great  relaxation — was  brought  for¬ 
ward,  he  would  lend  it  his  utmost 
su^ort. 

To  these  observations  Lord  Liver¬ 
pool  returned  a  very  guarded  and 
cautious  reply.  This  was  a  subject  to 
which  he  and  others  of  his  Majesty's 
ministers  had  given  no  inconsiderable 
degree  of  attention.  His  own  opi¬ 
nions  upon  it  were  well  known  to 
many  most  respectable  individuals  in 
the  city,  and  he  should  be  prepared 
to  declare  them  tp  their  lordships 
whenever  a  fit  occasion  offered.  At 
the  same  time  he  wished  to  guard 
their  lordships,  and  those  more  im¬ 
mediately  concerned,  from  any  delu¬ 
sion  on  the  subject.  As  to  whether 
more  good  or  more  evil  resulted  from 
the  operation  of  the  present  system, 
he  would  not  now  say  ;  but  perhaps, 
in  some  of  the  general  principles  re¬ 
specting  it,  he  did  not  differ  from  the 
noble  marquis,  though  they  might 
not  agree  in  the  minor  detail.  Not 
that  by  this  he  meant  to  convey  that 
something  might  not  be  done,  and 
some  alterations  might  not  be  made; 
but  their  lordships  would  admit,  that 
it  was  a  subject  which  should  be  ap¬ 
proached  coolly  and  dispassionately, 
and  that  too  much  should  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  its  first  agitation. 


As  soon  as  these  customary  preli¬ 
minaries  were  adjusted,  it  was  under¬ 
stood  that  the  first  and  most  impor¬ 
tant  object  which  would  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  new  Parliament  would 
be  the  settlement  of  a  civil  list.  It 
was  the  established  usage  of  England, 
that,  at  the  accession  of  a  monarch, 
the  amount  of  this  branch  of  re  venue 
should  be  settled  for  life.  This  ar¬ 
rangement,  however,  could  not  well, 
and  in  fact  did  not,  bar  any  augmen¬ 
tation  which  might  become  necessary 
during  the  altered  circumstances  of  a 
long  reign.  In  fact,  the  great  rise  in 
the  value  of  all  commodities  which 
took  place  during  that  of  George 
III.,  could  scarcely  fail  to  occasion 
continual  arrears,  and  to  call  for  suc¬ 
cessive  additions.  These,  however, 
were  not  granted  without  serious  mur¬ 
murs  and  disputation.  In  1815  and 
1816,  a  strict  investigation  took  place 
into  all  the  departments  of  the  regal 
expenditure  ;  and  an  amount  was 
fixed,  somewhat  augmented  indeed, 
but  applied  under  such  rigorous 
checks  as  seemed  to  secure  against 
any  future  misapplication.  The  re¬ 
sult  was,  that  under  this  new  sys¬ 
tem,  the  accumulation  of  arrears 
ceased  ;  the  revenue  was  found  suf¬ 
ficient  to  cover  the  expenditure ;  and 
the  King  in  his  opening  speech  could 
announce,  that  he  asked  no  more  than 
had  been  enjoyed  by  the  Crown  for 
the  last  four  years.  A  statement  so 
unusual  was  expected  by  ministers  to 
diffuse  general  satisfaction,  and  to 
shut  the  mouths  of  their  opponents. 
The  latter,  however,  were  too  much 
on  the  alert,  t<»  lose  this  opportunity 
of  probing  into  certain  anomalies, 
which,  though  sanctioned  by  long 
usage,  appeared  inconsistent  with  that 
rigid  control  to  which  it  was  now  pro¬ 
posed  to  subject  this  branch  of  the 
public  expenditure. 

In  consequence  of  a  motion  of  Sir 
Henry  Parnell,  on  the  3d  May,  the 
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report  of  1815  on  the  cfvH  Iht  wa« 
ordered  to  be  reprinted.  Mr  Tier- 
ney,  however,  seetninglv  with  some  . 
reason,  treated  this  measure  as  very 
nugatory,  since  the  question  would 
be  set  at  rest  before  gentlemen  had 
that  report  in  their  hands.  They  were 
to  decide  first,  and  have  the  report 
afterwards. 

As  a  supplement  to  this  proceeding, 
Mr  Hume  moved  a  return  of  the  ex¬ 
penditure  from  the  5th  January  1815, 
to  the  5th  January  182U.  He  was 
particularly  anxious  that  the  pay¬ 
ments  should  be  classified.  No  less 
than  an  expense  of  600,0001.,  totally 
exclusive  of  the  civil  list,  was  incur¬ 
red  by  the  civil  expenditure.  From 
the  accession  of  his  late  Majesty,  up 
to  the  period  to  which  the  report  of 
1815  extended,  the  money  voted  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  aid  of  the 
civil  list,  amounted  to  53,000  000/. : 
but  nearly  9,000,000/.  had  been  paid 
from  the  consolidated  fund,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  items  separated  from  the  ci¬ 
vil  list,  and,  strictly  speaking,  form¬ 
ing  a  portion  of  that  list  at  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  George  III.  They  could  not, 
therefore,  know  what  the  exactamount 
of  the  civil  list  was,  unless  they  had 
before  them  the  six  classes  into  which 
the  payments  were  divided.  They 
would  then  be  able  to  decide  on  the 
alterations  tha'  should  be  made.  He 
considered  i;,  '^ite  an  anomaly  that 
the  right  honorable  gentleman  who 
filled  the  chair  should  be  paid  from 
the  second  class  of  the  civil  list  the 
sum  of  1500/.,  and  that  another 
source  should  be  applied  to  in  order 
to  complete  his  income.  The  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  salary  of  every  individual 
should  be  simplified.  As  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  1816  was  formed  on  a 
scale  the  most  extravagant  that  had 
been  known  since  the  settlement  of 
the  civil  list,  the  House  ought  to  in¬ 
quire,  whether  the  two  acts,  ordering 


a  return  to  hn  made  to  the  House 
when  any  excess  took  place,  bad  been 
complied  with.  He  was  not  sure  that 
such  a  return  had  been  made,  and  he 
thought  there  could  be  no  objection 
to  its  being  produced. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
opposed  the  motion.  The  act  of  1816 
required,  that,  if  there  were  an  addi¬ 
tional  charge  on  the  civil  list  exceed¬ 
ing  the  estimate  by  thesum  of 1 6,000/., 
an  account  of  such  exceeding  was  to 
be  laid  before  Parliament.  Now  no 
such  return  had  been  made ;  and  if 
the  honourable  gentleman  thought 
that  the  Act  of  Parliament  had  been 
violated,  let  him  bring  his  charge  for¬ 
ward,  and  ministers  would  be  ready 
to  meet  it.  He  was  now  prepared  to 
say,  that  since  the  passing  of  the  act 
of  1816  the  issue  had  been  regular, 
and  no  excess  whatsoever  had  taken 
place.  Mr  Huskisson,  moreover,  urged, 
that  the  right  of  calling  on  ministers, 
under  all  circumstances,  to  produce 
accounts  which  the  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  seemed  to  think  existed,  was  a 
new  doctrine  in  Parliament.  If  there 
were  no  excess,  (which  must  be  in¬ 
ferred,  as  no  return  was  made,)  and 
if  no  demand  were  made  for  assist¬ 
ance,  he  could  see  nothing,  consist¬ 
ently  with  the  course  pursued  by 
Parliament  at  all  times,  that  authori¬ 
sed  the  honourable  gentleman  to  call 
for  a  detailed  account  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  those  revenues  which  Parlia¬ 
ment  had  granted  for  the  support  of 
his  Majesty’s  household.  'The  ar¬ 
rangement  of  1816  accomplished  that 
which  had  not  been  before  accom¬ 
plished.  The  regulations  adopted  at 
that  period  provided  new  checks,  by 
which  the  whole  expense  of  every  de- 
artment,  in  each  class,  was  to  be 
ept  within  the  estimate  agreed  to  by 
Parliament.  It  had  been  so  confined  ; 
and  that  being  the  Case,  the  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  was  in  possession  of 
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all  the  information  that  was  neoessory 
for  any  proceeding  with  reference  to 
the  establishment  of  a  new  civil  list. 
Let  him  take  the  estimate  as  it  now 
stood,  and  rest  assured  that  the  ex¬ 
penditure  was  kept  within  its  bounds. 

Mr  Tierney  indeed  replied :  They 
were  not  now  dealing  with  a  civil  list 
actually  in  being— they  were  called 
on  de  novo,  to  make  a  civil  list ;  and 
in  doing  that,  hb  honourable  friend 
asked  for  such  information  as  would 
enable  him  to  decide  on  what  was 
proper  to  be  given.  His  honourable 
mend  wanted  further  information— 
he  wished  to  know  whether  all  the 
money  granted  to  support  the  civil 
list  had  been  expended.  Parliament 
might  have  voted  too  little,  or  it  might 
have  granted  too  much. 

Some  farther  conversation  took 
place,  in  the  course  of  which  Lord 
Milton  declared,  he  very  much  doubt¬ 
ed  whether  the  situation  of  the  coun¬ 
try  was  such  as  to  justify  the  House 
in  forming  a  permanent  establishment 
at  all.  Such  a  revolution  had  taken 
place  in  the  currency  of  the  country, 
that  no  man  could  say  what  was  the 
real  value  of  a  pound.note.  But  when 
the  question  came  to  the  vote,  it  was 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  1  IS  to  50. 
Several  other  motions  of  a  similar  na¬ 
ture  met  the  same  fate. 

Mr  Hume  followed  up  these  mo¬ 
tions  by  another  on  the  following  day, 
respecting  the  revenues  of  Gibraltar. 
By  accounts  which  had  been  laid  on 
the  table,  it  appeared,  that  a  sum  of 
124,251/.  had  been  sent  over  to  this 
country  in  the  course  of  the  last  sixty 
years,  affording  an  annual  receipt  of 
about  2070/.  for  the  same  period,  and 
had  gone  into  the  King's  privy  purse. 
The  appendix  to  the  third  report 
shewed  that  the  sum  actually  so  re¬ 
ceived  amounted,  during  the  last  four 
years,  to  4032/.*  per  annum.  There 
could  be  little  doubt,  in  his  opinion, 
that  the  Crown  was  not  authorised  to 


levy  taxes  for  its  own  private  use,  by 
means  of  a  colonial  secretary)  and 
that  every  individual  so  employed  on 
the  part  of  the  Crown  was  gtmty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  as  well  as  of  a  breach 
of  the  privileges  of  that  House.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  original  diarter  in  1705, 
no  duty  or  imposition  whatever  was 
to  be  laid  on  vessels  or  merchandize 
entering  that  port  This  immunity 
was  of  great  benefit  to  the  trade  o£ 
that  place;  and  even  in  1794,  the 
amount  of  taxes  did  not  exceed  4000/. 

It  appeared  very  surprising,  there¬ 
fore,  that  it  should  now  fail  very  little 
short  of  50,000/.  General  Don  had 
laid  on  taxes  of  his  own  authority,  by 
mere  proclamation.  Mr  H.  complain¬ 
ed  also  of  prodigality  in  th&  civil  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  place,  and  of  oppres¬ 
sion  to  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabi¬ 
tants. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
did  not  mean  to  oppose  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  returns ;  at  the  same  time 
he  thought  it  unfair,  in  merely  mo¬ 
ving  returns,  to  introduce  attacks  on 
individuals,  of  whose  conduct  the 
House  had  yet  no  means  of  judging. 
With  regard  to  the  right  of  the  Crown 
to  a  revenue  raised  in  Gibraltar,  he 
apprehended,  that,  on  a  clear  princi-  f 
pie  of  the  law  of  nations,  the  ri^ts  j 
which  were  beforevested  in  theCrown 
of  Spain,  were  by  conquest  transfer¬ 
red  to  the  Sovereign  of  Great  Britain. 

He  should,  however,  enter  into  no  de* 
fence  until  the  papers  were  on  the 
table.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  urged, 
however,  seemingly  with  reason,  that 
he  could  not  conceive  any  principle  of 
the  law  of  nations  which  bore  out  the 
assertion  that  the  power  vested  in  an 
absolute  prince  became,  in  case  of  | 
conquest,  equally  vested  in  a  king  | 
whose  power  was  not  absolute.  J 

The  papers  were  voted.  | 

By  much  the  warmest  discussion,  i 
however,  of  those  preliminary  to  the  | 
debate  on  the  civil  list,  arose  out  of  f 
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Mr  Brougham’s  motion  relative  to 
certain  duties,  particularly  those  term- 
ed  tliedroitsof  Admiralty,  which  were 
■held  as  the  private  domain  of  the 
Crown.  Mr  Brougham  began  with  pro¬ 
testing,  that  nothing  could  be  farther 
from  his  mind  than  any  intention  of 
compassing  the  degradation  of  the 
royal  dignity,  or  even  of  abridging 
those  rights  which  were  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  Crown,  in  any 
one  the  most  minute  point,  not  only 
of  what  might  be  deemed  necessary 
in  supporting  its  weight  in  the  con¬ 
stitution,  but  of  those  also  which  were 
necessary  to  its  dignity  and  just  splen¬ 
dour.  If  at  any  one  period  of  our  his¬ 
tory  it  would  have  been  next  to  crimi¬ 
nal  to  have  endeavoured  to  deprive  the 
executive  government  of  that  which 
was  requisite  to  its  own  maintenance 
and  honour—and  without  honour  it 
could  not  be  maintained— it  would  be 
altogether  criminal  to  attempt  such 
a  measure  in  times  like  the  present. 
He  desired  the  support  of  no  gentle¬ 
man  to  the  resolution  witli  which  he 
intended  to  conclude,  but  upon  the 
previous  performance  of  this  condi¬ 
tion  by  himself — that  he  should  prove 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  voted 
with  him,  that  the  measure  he  should 
propose  was  not  only  safe  but  expe¬ 
dient— that  it  not  only  did  not  de¬ 
grade  the  Crown,  but  that  it  mani¬ 
festly  tended  to  augment  its  dignity. 
He  then  laid  it  down  as  an  old  and 
confirmed  maxim  of  our  constitution, 
sanctioned  by  the  opinions  of  the 
greatest  lawyers,  both  of  the  bench 
and  of  the  bar,  supported  by  the 
whole  current  of  the  most  venerable 
authorities,  that  the  Crown,  as  such, 
was  incapable  of  possessing  separate 
property.  Mr  B.  then  quoted  ex¬ 
amples  to  shew,  that  even  funds  to 
which  the  Crown  possessed  the  most 
undisputed  right,  as  treasure-trove, 
old  stores,  &c.,  could  not  be  disposed 
otherwise  than  under  the  privy  seal  of 


the  realm.  In  this  view  he  strongly 
condemned  the  Act  brought  in  by 
Mr  Pitt  in  1799,  hy  which  the  Sove¬ 
reign  and  bis  heirs  were  enabled  to 
have  property,  and  to  deal  with  it  as 
their  own.  This  act  empowered  the 
King  not  only  to  dispose  of  his  crown 
lands,  but  to  expend  all  the  money 
he  might  be  able  to  amass  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  new  property  of  all  kinds, 
which,  like  a  common  private  indi,* 
vidual,  he  might  burden  or  sell  again 
at  a  profit— might  give  away  in  re¬ 
wards  to  favourites— might  dispose 
of  even  to  enemies-~or,  pro  tonto,  set¬ 
ting  the  votes  of  Parliament  at  de¬ 
fiance,  might  defeat  the  whole  system 
and  policy  of  the  constitution.  It 
enabled  him  even  to  hold  copyholds, 
and  thus  to  become  the  tenant  of  his 
own  subject.  In  ancient  times,  out 
of  these  funds  belonging  to  itself,  the 
Crown  was  bound  to  carry  on  various 
departments  of  the  public  service. 
Thus,  for  the  Droits  of  Admiralty, 
which  then  included  only  wrecks, 
stranded  fish,  and  other  trifles,  the 
King  was  bound  to  keep  the  narrow 
seas  clear  of  pirates.”  An  inevitable 
change  of  circumstances  had  thrown 
this,  with  other  duties,  upon  the  ge¬ 
neral  revenue  of  the  country.  let, 
extraordinary  as  it  might  seem,  though 
the  King  paid  nothing  towards  the  de¬ 
fence  of  his  subjects,  nothing  towards 
driving  pirates  from  the  seas,  nothing 
towards  the  **  tuition  and  good  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  realm,"  (as  it  was 
worded  in  the  statute  of  Henry  VIII.) 
he  still  kept  the  whole  amount  of  his 
revenues  from  the  Droits  of  Admi¬ 
ralty,  amounting  in  the  last  reign  to 
no  less  than  15,700,0001.  Contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  several  of  his  friends, 
he  thought  a  compensation  due  to  the 
Crown;  the  strict  letter  of  the  law 
would  here,  in  his  opinion,  be  the 
height  of  injustice.  He  thought  the 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  Church  of 
England  in  respect  to  tithes,  a  pre- 
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cedent  which  ought  to  satisfy  man^ 
gentlemen.  At  present,  he  concei¬ 
ved  nothing  could  be  worse  adapted, 
either  for  distinctness  to  its  managers, 
intelligibility  to  the  public,  or  for  the 
real  comfort,  honour,  and  dignity  of 
the  Crown,  than  the  whole  method, 
if  method  it  might  be  called,  in  which 
thecivil  list  had  been  settled.  Suppose 
any  man,  not  very  wellversedin  the  mt- 
nutice  of  finance,  wereasked  howmuch 
the  revenues  of  the  King  of  England 
amounted  to  in  a  year,  what  answer 
could  be  given  ?  Every  body  could 
tell  what  was  the  revenue  of  the 
French  King,  of  the  American  Pre¬ 
sident,  or  formerly  of  the  Dutch  Stadt- 
holder ;  but  as  to  the  salary  of  the 
King  of  England,  with  which  he  sup¬ 
ported  the  splendour  and  dignity  of 
his  Crown,  no  man  who  was  not  a 
perfect  adept  in  finance  could  give 
any  conclusive  information  about  it. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  system  of  ob¬ 
scurity  and  mismanagement,  Payne 
could  never  have  asserted  that  the 
King  of  England  enjoyed  900,000/. 
a-year.  Was  it  dealing  fairly  with 
the  King  to  mix  up  with  the  little  he 
was  allowed  (and  a  little  it  undoubt¬ 
edly  was)  to  defray  his  private  ex¬ 
penses,  and  really  to  keep  up  his  ho¬ 
nour  and  dignity,  the  salaries  of  the 
Judges,  the  income  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  and  his  friends, 
presents  to  foreign  ministers,  and  a 
vast  accumulation  of  claims  and  al¬ 
lowances  to  officers,  great  and  small, 
of  all  sorts  and  conditions  ?  But, 
cried  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
opposite,  “  to  simplify  matters  in  this 
way,  to  make  accounts  clear  and  ex¬ 
plicable,  would  be  beneath  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  Crown.”  Admitting  it  for 
a  moment,  was  there  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  it — were  popularity  and 
the  full  approbation  of  the  King’s 
subjects  worth  no  consideration?  Sup¬ 
posing  there  might  be  some  slight  de- 
talcation  of\iignity,  was  there  no  ad¬ 


vantage  in  preventing  great  defalc». 
tions  of  a  pecuniary  kind,  which  had 
been  perpetually  occasioned  by  this 
absurd,  confused.  Gothic  mode  of  • 
keeping  accounts  r  After  all,  where 
would  be  the  loss  of  dignity,  if  tlie 
people  told  their  Prince—**  You  shall 
be  paid  largely,  liberally,  cheerfully, 
without  a  murmur  from  the  people, 
who  well  know  that  your  interests 
and  theirs  are  inseparably  united — 
not  as  at  present,  but  by  a  fixed,  con¬ 
stant,  determined  grant  out  of  the 
consolidated  fund.”  That,  in  truth, 
was  his  (MrBrougham’s)  proposition ; 
but  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer^ . 
in  his  love  for  mystery,  seemed  to 
think  that  there  was  something  su¬ 
blime  in  obscurity.  The  misfortune 
for  him,  however,  was,  that  we  lived 
in  a  prying  age,  w’hen  men  would  not 
be  satisfied  with  being  told  that  they 
must  not  examine  and  scrutinize; 
and  when  they  did  inquire,  they  would 
find  that,  among  the  hereditary  reve¬ 
nues  of  the  Crown,  the  Sovereign  did 
not  think  it  below  his  dignity  to  have 
his  revenue  made  up  of  one  penny 
per  barrel  upon  ale,  and  one  halfpenny 
upon  whisky.  This  paltry  pittance 
was  accepted  in  exchange  for  the 
great  feudal  relics  of  wardship  and 
purveyance — the  especial  jewels  in 
the  crown  of  a  feudal  Sovereign — 
the  gems  that  gave  a  glorious  lustre 
to  his  ancient,  real,  and  solid  dignity. 
The  dignity  of  the  Sovereign  appear¬ 
ed  to  him  seriously  injured  by  the 
company  in  which  he  was  placed  bv 
the  present  arrangement.  The  ark 
itself  did  not  contain  a  greater  va¬ 
riety  of  beings  than  were  to  be  found 
marshalled  in  the  civit  list.  There 
was  the  Vicar  of  the  Tower,  with  1/. 
ISs.  a-year  ;  the  Vicar  of  St  Botolph, 
with  1/.  I5s. :  the  Church-wardens  of 
St  John  the  Baptist,  at  1/.  18s.  Then 
there  were  the  Master  of  the  Field 
Sports,  the  Master  of  the  Hawks, 
and  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies. 
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But  not  only  were  those  who  su¬ 
perintended  the  chase,  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  hawking,  and  the  dance, 
paid  out  of  the  civil  list ;  the  ex¬ 
penses  incidental  to  the  keeping  of 
wild  beasts  were  also  entered  amongst 
the  items.  The  keeper  of  the  lions 
in  the  Tower  was  enumerated  amon|^st 
the  officers  ;  and  not  far  from  him 
they  would  find  the  Gentleman  Usher 
of  the  Black  Rod.  Next  came  the 
Exchequer  watchmen.”  It  appeared 
to  him  most  fallacious  to  fix  the  civil 
list  for  the  life  of  the  King.  It  might, 
in  this  instance,  be  a  short  life,  which 
God  forbid  1  It  might  be  a  long  and 
prosperous  one,  which  God  grant! 
But,  with  this  contingency  before 
them,  it  was  the  greatest  blunder  that 
sensible  men  ever  made,  or  could  ever 
make,  to  come  at  once  to  a  final  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  Civil  List.  The 
House  could  be  practically  convinced 
of  this  fact.  His  late  Majesty  reigned 
for  60  years  ;  and  during  that  period 
there  were  six  new  arrangements,  be¬ 
sides  eight  different  payments  in  aid 
of  the  civil  list.  It  would  appear 
that  even  nine  years  were  too  long 
for  the  continuance  of  this  provident 
system.  The  arrangement  of  1760 
was  made  as  if  it  were  supposed  that 
the  monarch  was  to  live  only  nine 
years;  but  in  1 769  a  debt ofS, 000,000/. 
had  accumulated  ;  and*  in  1777  it  was 
found  necessary  to  grant  60,000/. 
more  per  annum.  An  arrangement 
for  life  could  not  proceed  on  any  one 
conceivable  principle.  They  should 
wholly  separate  from  the  Civil  List 
the  salaries  of  the  Judges,  the  salary 
of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons — a  situation  that  should  be  as 
independent  as  that  of  the  Sovereign 
himself— and  the  payments  made  to 
foreign  ministers. 

Mr  Brougham  now  undertook  to 
state  to  the  House  how  the  sums 
which  formed  the  Droits  of  the  Crown 
accrued.  Gentlemen  supposed  that 


they  were  confined  to  Droits  of  the 
^Admiralty ;  but  they  were  greatly 
mistaken.  There  were  other  sources 
that  placed  large  sums  in  the  hands 
of  the  Crown.  In  1817,  the  sum  of 
130,000/.  fell  to  the  Crown,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  demise  of  a  rich  luna¬ 
tic — at  least,  so  he  understood.  In 
1807,  an  individual  who  had  no  heirs 
died  intestate ;  his  property,  to  the 
amount  of 47,000/.  went  to  the  Crown. 
In  1816,  the  Crown  got  possession  of 
62,000/.  in  the  same  way.  Other  sums, 
much  larger  in  amount,  were  supplied 
from  difierent  sources.  In  1804,  prize- 
money  to  the  amount  of  105,000/. 
was  received  on  one  occasion.  In  the 
same  year  there  was  another  sum  of 
40,000/.,  and  a  third  of  55,000/.  In 
1806,  those  droits  were  augmented 
by  155,000/. ;  and  at  one  period  there 
came  in  nearly  the  whole  proceeds 
of  the  Dutch  prizes,  amounting  to 
1,657,000/.  From  the  Spanish  con¬ 
demnations  the  sum  of  2,200,000/. 
was  derived.  He  was  far  from  blam¬ 
ing  the  House  for  having  voted  a 
loyal  and  grateful  address  to  the  King, 
in  consequence  of  his  having  given 
1,000,000/.  to  carry  on  the  expenses 
of  the  war.  But  how  would  it  have 
astonished  our  ancestors,  if  they  had 
beheld  the  Monarch,  instead  of  call¬ 
ing  on  Parliament  to  assist  him  with 
a  tenth,  coming  down  to  the  House 
as  a  giver  and  dispenser  of  money— 
as  the  benefactor  of  those  from  whom, 
according  to  the  safe  and  sacred 
course  of  the  Constitution,  all  money, 
for  public  purposes,  ought  to  come  ! 
He  alluded  also  to  the  revenue  de¬ 
rivable  from  the  Leeward  Islands, 
from  Gibraltar,  from  Scotland,  &c. 
which  amounted  to  a  very  large  sum. 
How  was  it  disposed  of?  in  pensions. 
It  was  not  under  the  control  of  Par¬ 
liament,  and  might  be  expended  as 
the  reward  of  good  services  or  bad 
services,  or  as  the  meed  of  favourit¬ 
ism,  or  for  no  services  at  all.  If  any 
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pension  were  necessary  to  be  granted 
to  a  great  naval  or  military  character 
.—to  Earl  St  Vincent,  to  Lord  Hut¬ 
chinson,  to  Lord  Nelson,  or  their 
heirs — was  there  an  individual  in  that 
House  who  would  not  feel  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  recommend  a  grant  to 
those  gallant  commanders,  or  their 
relatives  f  If  such  a  proposition  were 
made,  it  was  sure  to  be  carried.  But 
there  were  many  other  cases ;  and 
Mr  B.  from  his  own  side  of  the  House 
instanced  Lady  Grenville,  where  a 
minister  deemed  it  more  advisable 
to  screw  a  pension  out  of  some  fund 
over  which  Parliament  had  no  con¬ 
trol,  rather  than  bring  it  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House.  Mr  B. 
then  instanced  with  derision  the  case 
of  Sir  Home  Popham,  who,  tiring  of 
the  inactivity  of  peace,  had  engaged 
in  an  immense  smuggling  transaction. 
His  vessel,  however,  was  taken  by 
Commodore  Robinson,  and  condemn¬ 
ed  in  a  competent  court.  Yet  Sir 
Home  had  received,  first  25,000/., 
and  then  50,000/.,  out  of  these  droits, 
as  expenses  of  suit,  and  to  console 
him  under  the  disappointment.  If 
these  droits  were  dangerous  in  their 
application,  their  origin  appeared  to 
him  ten  times  worse.  They  offered 
a  temptation  to  the  Crown  to  embark 
in  wars,  and  though  he  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  Sovereign  since  Charles 
II.  would  be  covertly  swayed  to  en¬ 
gage  in  war  by  this  motive,  yet  his 
aversion  to  it  might  be  mitigated.  But 
the  chief  danger  appeared  to  him  to 
arise  from  the  regulation,  that  every 
prize  made  before  a  declaration  of 
war  became  a  droit  of  the  Crown.  The 
tendency  of  those  funds  was,  to  give 
ministers  a  direct  interest  in  proceed¬ 
ing  to  hostilities  before  a  declaration 
of  war,  and  thus  they  lowered  the 
honour  and  character  of  the  country. 
These  vessels  were  the  purchase-mo¬ 
ney  of  the  honour,  the  good  faith,  the 
pure  and  unsullied  name  of  England. 


He  had  only  to  refer  to  the  Dutch  war 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II. ;  that  war 
was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
seizing  the  Smyrna  fleet— for  which 
perfidious  action  Providence  punish¬ 
ed  that  Monarch,  by  overwhelming 
him  and  his  ministers  in  discomfiture 
and  disgrace.  But,  to  come  to  later 
times,  what  did  they  think  of  the 
Dutch — what  of  the  Spanish  prizes  ? 
2,200,000/.  were  acquired  by  attack¬ 
ing  unarmed,  defenceless  men — men 
who  knew  of  no  reason  for  such  a 

firoceeding  except  that  they  had  dol- 
ars  on  board  their  ships.  At  all 
events,  every  pretence  would  thus  be 
taken  from  their  enemies  for  slander¬ 
ing  the  nation  upon  this  ground.  'As 
to  the  per  cent  on  the  native  com¬ 
modities  of  Barbadoes  and  the  Lee¬ 
ward  Islands,  it  had  been  granted 
originally  for  the  building  of  forts,  a 

firison,  session-house,  and  other  pub¬ 
ic  charges.  In  Queen  Anne’s  time, 
it  appeared  that  a  complaint  was  made 
to  Parliament  which  that  body  listen¬ 
ed  to,  and  petitioned  the  Queen  to 
restore  the  fund  to  its  proper  uses. 
Here  it  was  lost  sight  of,  till  it  was 
strangely  found  to  have  become  the 
absolute  property  of  the  Crown,  which 
now  made  it  a  fund  for  obscure  pen¬ 
sioners  of  all  descriptions.  Upon  the 
whole,  Mr  Brougham  concluded,  that 
if  now,  in  opposition  to  the  clear  law 
of  the  question,  in  opposition  to  the 
constitutional  view  of  its  principle,  in 
the  face  of  numerous  precedents  of 
mischievous  abuse  derived  from  his¬ 
tory — if  now  the  House  neglected 
the  opportunity  of  wiping  away  a  foul 
blot  on  the  honour  of  the  country, 
by  giving  up  a  vile  relic  of  feudal 
barbarism,  useless  for  any  national 
purposes,  and  serving  only  as  an  oc¬ 
casion  of  calumny  to  our  carping  ri' 
vals  and  bitter  enemies — if  now,  when 
this  mischief  could  be  done  away, 
without  injury  to  the  Crown,  and  with 
benefit  to  tlie  people,  the  House 
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should  suffer  the  opportunity  to  be 
lost,  it  would,  in  fsct,  go  the  length 
of  saying  that  these  droits  ought  to 
remain  for  ever  a  lasting  anomaly  in 
the  law  and  constitution,  a  perennial 
source  of  abuses,  and  a  perpetual 
stigma  on  the  character  of  the  coun> 

Mr  Canning  stood  up  to  oppose  the 
motion.  Any  one  who  had  merely 
heardthe  vehement  close  of  the  speech 
of  the  honourable  gentleman,  would 
have  supposed  it  directed  against  some 
new  assault  of  arbitrary  power — some 
sudden  encroachment  of  ministerial 
rapacity ;  but  a  person  would  have 
been  much  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
object  was  to  propose  an  innovation, 
which,  instead  of  relieving,  tended  to 
levy  a  new  burden  on  the  people. 
He  could  answer,  however,  both  for 
the  crown  and  for  ministers,  that  they 
would  reject  the  boon  offered  for  sell¬ 
ing  the  royal  prerogatives.  The  pro¬ 
position  from  the  throne  stated  that 
no  new  burden  was  contemplated  for 
the  support  of  the  civil  government 
and  of  the  splendour  of  the  crown. 
It  was  ungraciously  said,  that  thobgh 
no  new  fund  was  wanted,  yet  it  was 
the  business  of  the  House  to  see  whe¬ 
ther  there  was  not  something  to  take 
away.  The  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  had  fairly,  indeed  more 
than  fairly,  professed  his  willingness 
to  makecompensationforall  he  should 
take  away;  so  that  the  question,  as 
far  as  his  argument  was  concerned, 
was  not  one  of  diminution  or  retrench¬ 
ment,  but  of  bargain  and  sale,  with 
the  chance  of  inflicting  further  bur¬ 
dens  on  the  people.  With  regard  to 
the  per  cent  duties,  there  was  in¬ 
deed  some  obscurity  in  their  origin ; 
but  the  usage  of  four  reigns,  during 
upwards  of  a  century,  established  the 
existence  of  the  property,  and  the 
custom  and  power  of  granting  pen¬ 
sions  on  it.  But  it  was  said  to  be 
the  evil  of  those  uncontrolled  funds, 
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that  they  enabled  the  crown  to  be¬ 
stow  secret  bounties  on  obscure  fa¬ 
vourites.  This  was  a  singular  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  fund,  one  of  the  firstnames 
on  which  was  the  illustrious  William 
Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  one  of 
the  last,  Edmund  Burke.  Without 
discussing  at  present  the  right  of  the 
Crown  to  the  droits  of  Admiralty,  he 
would  merely  state  the  mode  in  which 
they  had  been  administered.  In  the 
course  of  the  late  reign,  the  whole 
proceeds  of  this  fund  had  amounted 
to  about  9,700,000/.  Out  of  this  there 
had  been  paid  to  captors  and  for  va¬ 
rious  law  expences  5,372,000/.  There 
remained,  therefore,  something  more 
than  4,000,000/.  to  be  accounted  for. 
Out  of  that  sum  2,600,000/.  had  been 
contributed  for  the  public  service ; 
and  two  several  sums  had  been  given, 
one  in  aid  of  the  civil  list,  the  other 
of  the  4f  per  cent  fund.  The  first  of 
these  contributions  was  1,300,000/., 
the  second  40,000/. ;  there  remained, 
therefore,  about  380,000/.  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for.  This  sum  had  been  paid 
partly  in  donations  to  differentbranch- 
es,  and  partly  in  entertainments  to 
foreign  sovereigns.  The  expenditure, ' 
however,  of  the  whole,  had  been  com¬ 
municated  to  Parliament.  It  was  part 
of  the  new  arrangement  that  an  ac¬ 
count  of  every  grant  out  of  this  fund 
should,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
without  address,  be  laid  before  the 
House  in  every  session,  immediately 
after  such  grant  It  was  admitted 
that  there  had  been  no  remarkable 
abuse  of  the  fund  in  question :  still  it 
was  urged,  that  Parliament  would 
make  abetter  application.  **  The  ho¬ 
nourable  and  learned  gentleman,”  said 
Mr  Canning,  “  states  truly  what  he 
says  of  those  on  this  side  of  the  House, 
and  what  1  would  say  were  I  where 
he  sits ;  but  1  think  it  better  that  the 
patronage  of  the  Crown  should  re¬ 
ward  public  services  by  property  un¬ 
der  its  peculiar  protection,  than  that 
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a  deraocratic  assembly  should  dole 
out  largesses  and  favours  according 
to  the  impulse  and  force  of  passion, 
party,  or  canvass.  We  have  had  in¬ 
stances  enough,  in  our  own  memory, 
of  what  canvass  can  do.  Setting  on 
the  one  side  the  chances  of  favour, 
canvass,  party,  and  inadvertency ;  on 
the  other,  the  chances  of  extrava* 
gance,  I  do  think  the  Crown  the  bet¬ 
ter  trustee.  The  present  state  of  the 
droits  in  consideration  is  sanctioned 
by  long  usage,  if  it  is  not  stained  by 
abuse  ;  and  in  the  long  period  of  60 
years  the  honourable  and  learned  gen¬ 
tleman  has  hit  upon  only  one  ques¬ 
tionable  case,  and  that  case  question¬ 
able  only  in  the  view  which  he  has 
taken  of  it.  1  entreat  of  the  learned 
and  honourable  gentleman  not  to  con¬ 
cede  anything  to  the  moral  character 
of  the  administration.  I  entreat  of 
him  not  to  concede  anything  to  the 
character  of  the  existing  Sovereign  ; 
and,  in  a  constitutional  view,  nothing 
of  this  kind  ought  to  be  conceded. 
The  hone  arable  and  learned  gentle¬ 
man  spoke  properly  of  Charles  11., 
for  a  king  once  departed  from  life  is 
fair  subject  of  animadversion.  But  I 
ask  him  whether,  on  the  average  vir¬ 
tue  of  kings  and  ministers,  if  you 
place  four  millions — and  that  is  be¬ 
yond  any  case  that  can  be  imagined 
— if  you  place  four  millions  against 
all  the  evil,  the  danger,  and  the  dis¬ 
grace  that  mustoverwhelmthemwhen 
the  proceedings,  perhaps  in  twelve 
hours  after,  becomes  known  to  Par¬ 
liament,  I  ask,  whether,  in  such  a 
case,  any  administration  would  rush 
into  war  ?  I  ask  whether,  in  times 
such  as  we  live  in,  for  the  sake  of  any 
haul  of  droits — I  do  not  say  the  so¬ 
vereign — I  do  not  say  his  ministers — 
but  whether  the  vilest  mind  that  ever 
meddled  with  public  affairs,  or  con- 
templatedpublicadministration,could 
recommend  a  wanton  and  unjustifia¬ 
ble  war  ?”  The  only  other  argument 


that  could  be  employed  was,  that 
eveiT  vestige  of  feudal  monarchy 
would  thus  be  removed.  But  though 
a  plausible  constitution  might  be  esta¬ 
blished,  and  one  that  would  look  well 
upon  paper,  he  could  not  consent  to 
see  the  monarch  thus  stripped  naked, 
and  every  trace  of  antiquity^  done 
away  witm  Even  this  would  not  sa¬ 
tisfy  a  certain  class  of  politicians.  Mr 
B.  himself  admitted  that  he  had  not 
made  up  his  mind  whether  the  insula¬ 
ted  king  should  have  the  control  of  his 
own  household  ;  whether  the  various 
items  of  charge  in  that  department 
should  be  audited  by  a  committee  of 
this  House,  or  by  the  King  himself. 
If  the  household,  were  not  given  up 
to  his  Majesty's  management,  the  civil 
list  could  be  quoted  and  exposed  to 
much  greater  ridicule  than  the  ho¬ 
nourable  and  learned  gentleman  had 
thrown  upon  the  part  he  had  select¬ 
ed.  Unless  the  monarch  should  be 
put  on  board-wages,  and  should  dine 
in  a  chop-house,  they  must  come  to 
the  monstrous  conclusion  that  there 
would  be  more  dishes  on  his  table 
than  he  absolutely  required.  When 
he  had  entered  that  House,  he  had 
expected  something  more  practicable 
from  the  honourable  and  learned  gen¬ 
tleman  than  a  proposal  to  strip  the 
crown,  at  one  sweep,  of  all  that  adorn¬ 
ed  it  since  the  Revolution  ;  to  divest 
the  King  of  his  peculiar  power  and 
privileges ;  to  make  the  civil  list  less 
involved  by  making  it  entirely  new. 
When  nothing  was  demanded  ;  when 
the  sovereign — he  would  not  say  con¬ 
sented — declared  that  he  would  re¬ 
ceive  with  gratitude  and  satisfaction 
the  civil  list  that  had  been  acquiesced 
in  for  four  years — when  this  declara¬ 
tion  was  made,  when  the  sovereign 
expressed  himself  satisfied,  and  de¬ 
clared  that  he  would  have  no  reduc¬ 
tion  made  upon  any  sums  falling  into 
the  country — what  was  the  return  ? 
“  Ay,  but  you  have  other  funds,  and 
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we  wish  to  have  them  taken  from 
you ;  we  wish  you  to  be  a  king  after 
a  new  fashion ;  we  require  your  al¬ 
lowances  to  be  limited  to  your  phy¬ 
sical  wants ;  we  desire  you  to  rival 
the  President  of  America.” 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  expressed 
his  sense  of  the  disadvantage  under 
which  he  spoke,  after  the  great  and 

f towerful  speech  of  the  statesman  and 
awyer  who  had  introduced  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  after  the  eloquence,  which 
he  could  not  hope  to  rival,  of  his 
right  honourable  friend  who  had  just 
sat  down.  He  did  not  despair,  how¬ 
ever,  of  replying  to  its  arguments. 
He  could  see  no  ground  for  that  de¬ 
rived  from  the  reverence  for  feudal 
monarchy  and  Gothic  government, 
the  charge  of  stripping  the  Crown  of 
its  trappings,  and  the  Monarch  of  his 
dignity.  His  right  honourable  friend 
ought  to  view  feudal  monarchy  as 
connected  with  all  its  evils,  with  the 
baneful  and  oppressive  evils  which 
were  gradually  removed  during  four 
centuries — from  Magna  Charla  to 
the  Wards  and  Liveries.  This  was 
the  olden  time  so  warmly  eulogised  1 
This  was  an  attempt  at  celebrating 
the  golden  age  of  old  times,  which  he 
thought  more  suitable  to  a  venerable 
major  out  of  doors,  than  to  his  right 
honourable  friend.  The  objection  of 
Mr  B.  was  not  to  the  droits  causing 
war,  but  an  improper  manner  of  going 
to  war.  If  even  this  abuse  had  never 
existed,  he  should  still  contend  that 
it  was  sufficient  objection  that  there 
was  a  peculiar  liability  to  this  abuse. 
Nay,  it  was  a  sufficient  objection  that 
we  were  suspected  and  charged  with 
this  abuse  in  foreign  countries.  These 
droits,  he  insisted,  had  been  the  direct 
cause  of  a  want  of  liberality  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  demand  made  by  the 
American  minister  of  the  Congress 
of  Ghent.  If  this  fund  had  some¬ 
times  given  the  means  of  conciliating 
peace,  by  affording  restitution  to  in¬ 


jured  parties,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Swedish  convoy, the  honourablemem- 
ber  conceived,  that  other  funds  might 
be  found  to  serve  the  same  purpose. 
In  the  reasons  which  his  right  ho¬ 
nourable  friend  had  adduced  fur  re¬ 
fusing  an  inquiry  into  the  droits  of 
Admiralty,  there  was  one  great  and 
surprising  fallacy :  it  was  this,  that 
he  had  spread  them  over  sixty  years, 
whereas  eight  millions  of  them  and 
morehad  been  accumulated  during  the 
war  which  had  raged  during  the  last  20 
years ;  the  other  750,000/.,  which  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Parliament 
at  the  peace  of  1763,  proceeding  from 
the  capture  of  the  French  ships  which 
were  taken  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war  in  1756.  Hence  it  appeared, 
that  in  the  30  years  intervening  be¬ 
tween  the  years  1763  and  1793,  the 
droits  of  Admiralty  amounted  to  a 
very  inconsiderable  sum,  whilst  in  the 
20  years  that  afterwards  ensued,  they 
increased  to  such  an  amount  as  to 
give  his  Majesty  a  clear  income  of 
more  than '  )0,000/.  a-year,  not  voted 
by  Parli?  .isent,  not  recognized  by 
Parliament,  or  not  recognizable  by 
Parliament,  but  to  be  recognized  and 
made  recognizable  by  it  at  some  fu¬ 
ture  period.  It  was  true  that  a  great 
part  of  the  droits  of  the  Admiralty 
had  been  made  over,  voluntarily  made 
over,  by  the  King  to  the  public  ser¬ 
vice  ;  and  that  another  great  part  had 
also  been  applied  to  recompensing 
meritorious  but  irregular  captors. 
He  conceded  that  the  rewards  paid 
out  of  this  fund  had  been,  for  the 
most  part,  judiciously  bestowed ;  but 
he  would  ask  whether  suspicions  had 
not  arisen,  in  consequence  of  some  of¬ 
ficers  of  great  merit  having  been  over¬ 
looked,  that  these  grants  were  con¬ 
ferred  not  so  much  as  marks  of  merit, 
but  as  marks  of  favour  ?  But  then 
these  droits  of  Admiralty  were  de¬ 
fended  as  a  privilege,  a  valuable  and 
honourable  privilege,  of  the  Sove- 
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reign.  What !  were  they  to  hear  the 
power  by  which  the  Spanish  frigates 
were  captured  denominated  a  valu> 
able  jewel  in  the  Crown  ?  were  they 
to  consider  the  proceeds  arising  from 
the  sale  of  them  honourable  to  the 
Crown  ?  It  would  be  more  honour¬ 
able  for  the  Sovereign  to  derive  his 
means  of  gratifying  his  paternal  af¬ 
fection  from  the  affection  of  his  sub¬ 
jects,  than  from  the  spoils  of  his  ene¬ 
mies — his  unarmed,  his  unoffending, 
and  his  defenceless  enemies. 

The  motion  was  supported  by  Sir 
John  Newport,  Mr  J.  Macdonald,  and 
Mr  Tierney,  and  shortly  opposed  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  but 
after  the  ample  discussion  which  it 
had  already  received,  there  could  be 
little  room  for  material  novelty.  Mr 
Tierney,  in  one  point,  went  farther 
than  Mr  Brougham.  He  must  say, 
that  he  was,  in  the  present  state  of 
his  information,  against  making  any 
compensation  whatever  ;  but,  at  any 
rate,  the  necessity  of  granting  such 
compensation  could  only  be  made  ap¬ 
parent  by  the  proposed  inquiry.  After 
the  Committee  had  been  granted,  and 
an  examination  had  taken  place,  his 
honourable  and  learned  friend  would 
be  able  to  decide  whether  any  and 
what  compensation  ought  to  be  made. 

Mr  Brougham,  in  a  short  reply, 
particularly  repelled  Mr  Canning's 
charge,  that  he  wished  to  make  a  sti¬ 
pendiary  king,  with  only  as  much  meat 
as  he  could  devour — a  monarch  who 
should  live  on  board-wages,  and  dine 
every  day  at  a  chop-house.  He  de¬ 
nied  that  such  an  inference  could 
fairly  be  drawn  from  any  sentiments 
that  he  had  uttered.  He  had  no  wish 
to  diminish  either  the  dignity  or  the 
comfort  of  the  Crown ;  nay,  he  would 
grudge  less  10,000/.  applied  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  Monarch’s  comfort,  than 
half  that  sum  to  be  spent  in  corrup- 
ti  on  by  the  Minister— to  be  spent  in 
getting  members  into  tliat  House,  or 


in  keeping  them  steady  when  placed 

there. 

A  division  being  now  called  for, 
the  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majo¬ 
rity  of  118 ;  there  being  for  it,  155 ; 
against  it,  ^3. 

These  preliminary  measures  being 
decided,  the  question  of  the  civil  list 
was,  on  the  8th  May,  brought  fully 
under  the  consideration  of  Parliament. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ob¬ 
served,  that  there  was  room  tor  very- 
few  observations  on  his  part,  as  there 
was  no  deficiency  to  be  accounted  for, 
no  new  arrangement  to  be  proposed, 
and  the  Crown  asked  merely  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  that  amount  which  it  had 
received  during  the  four  years  pre¬ 
ceding.  He  gave,  however,  a  short 
summary  of  the  proceedings  which 
had  been  held  relative  to  the  civil  list 
during  the  present  reign.  In  1782, 
some  permanent  rules  were  laid  down 
for  its  future  regulation,  and  some  of 
its  departments  were  divided  into 
classes,  and  so  arranged  as  that  pay¬ 
ments  could  be  made  in  no  one  class 
until  the  claims  on  the  one  preceding 
it  were  satisfied.  This  was  considered 
by  the  able  man  who  then  conducted 
the  arrangement  as  sufficient  to  guard 
against  future  claims,  or  any  irregu¬ 
larity  ;  but  there  was  one  great  de¬ 
fect,  that  although  all  the  branches 
of  the  civil  list  were  regularly  classed, 
yet  occasional  pa}nnients  were  allow¬ 
ed  ;  and  as  the  sum  granted  was  not 
sufficient  to  cover  the  whole  of  the 
expenditure,  the  consequence  was, 
that  many  of  the  departments  got 
considerably  in  arrear.  From  that 
period  to  the  time  of  the  French  Re¬ 
volution  a  great  arrear  had  accumu¬ 
lated,  and  then  the  subject  was  laid 
before  Parliament,  together  with  ex¬ 
tensive  accounts  of  the  application  of 
the  different  sums,  and  the  causes  of 
the  arrears.  On  the  report  of  the 
committee  the  deficiencies  were  made 
good,  and  an  additional  sum  voted. 
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FVom  that  time  the  expenses  were  still 
found  to  exceed  the  provision  made, 
but  the  House  was  not  called  upon 
for  any  additional  grants,  as  the  droits 
were  productive  of  large  sums,  which, 
as  the  House  knew,  were  applied  to 
supply  some  of  the  deficiencies  with¬ 
out  recurring  to  Parliament  The 
authority  of  Parliamentwas, however, 
again  called  in,  and  in  1804  a  plan 
was  adopted  which  continued  till 
1812.  At  that  period  the  subject 
was  again  brought  before  the  House ; 
and  upon  examination  it  was  found, 
that  the  excess  which  circumstances 
required  above  the  Parliamentary  al¬ 
lowances,  was  124,000/.  per  annum. 
In  1815,  another  arrangement  was 
made.  The  subject  went  again  under 
investigation,  and  it  was  found  that, 
in  that  and  the  preceding  years,  there 
was  an  increase  of  expenditure,  which 
particular  circumstances  had  called 
for,  and  which  were  not  likely  to  oc¬ 
cur  again.  A  Committee  sat  upon 
the  subject  at  that  time,  and  in  the 
next  year  it  was  arranged  that  the 
civil  list  should  be  relieved  from  va¬ 
rious  charges  which  until  then  were 
fixed  upon  particular  branches  of  it 
Among  the  advantages  of  this  ar¬ 
rangement  was  to  be  reckoned  that 
of  enabling  the  branches  of  the  house¬ 
hold  department  to  pay  in  ready  mo¬ 
ney,  or  what  was  nearly  tantamount 
to  it,  and  thereby  prevent  those  large 
arrears  which  had  accrued  before. 
This  was  in  itself  a  principle  which 
led  to  economy.  The  same  was  ob¬ 
served  with  respect  to  the  small  pen¬ 
sions  chargeable  on  some  branches  of 
the  civil  list,  which  was  a  relief  to 
those  who  were  not  able  to  bear  long 
arrears.  It  was  in  both  cases  a  relief 
to  the  Crown  and  to  the  public.  The 
whole  sum  was  less  than  that  of  1815 
by  139,000/.,  and  150,000/.  less  than 
the  average  of  the  three  preceding 
years.  In  this  there  was  an  advan¬ 
tage  which  had  not  occurred  in  the 


former  arrangements  whhdi  were  nro- 
posed,  that  the  present  was  triea  b^ 
the  experience  of  three  years,  and  it 
was  found  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  any  arrear  of  debt.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  1816  was,  in  the  first  class, 
298,000/.,  including  the  Windsor  es¬ 
tablishment,  the  establishment  of  her 
late  Majesty,  and  the  privy  purse  of 
the  Regent.  In  the  present  arrange¬ 
ment  this  class  was  reduced  to 60,00^. 
being  his  present  Majesty’s  privy 
purse.  * 

Lord  John  Russell  stated,  that  he 
rose  with  pain  to  propose  a  delay  in 
the  consideration  of  this  subject,  with 
the  view  of  its  being  referred  to  a 
select  committee.  The  question  to 
which  he  wished  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  was  simply  this :  whe¬ 
ther  they,  the  representatives  of  the 
prople,  just  returned  from  the  people, 
with  their  professions  and  promises 
still  on  their  lips,  would,  in  a  new 
Parliament,  take  estimates  into  which 
they  had  made  no  inquiry,  on  which 
they  had  given  no  opinion,  and  agree 
to  those  estimates  without  looking 
either  to  the  necessities  of  the  Sove¬ 
reign  or  the  distresses  of  the  people. 
He  thought  that  a  mature  and  due  ex¬ 
amination  into  those  estimates  would 
be  more  grateful  to  the  Monarch, 
more  benehcial  to  the  people,  and 
more  satisfactory  to  the  House  itself, 
than  the  plan  which  was  proposed  on 
the  other  side.  If  the  arrangement 
of  1816  were  as  economical  as  the 
establishment  of  the  President  of  the 
American  Republic,  still  it  ought  not 
to  be  adopted  without  due  considera¬ 
tion.  His  late  Majesty  had  a  groom 
of  the  stole,  an  office  which  might  be 
reduced  without  any  derogaticm  from 
the  due  support  of  the  royal  dignity. 
At  least  there  were  many  offices 
that  kind  which  might  be  spared, 
without  derogating  in  any  respect 
from  the  dignity  of  the  Crown.  That 
such  an  office  as  that  of  master  of  the 
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hawks  belonged  to  olden  times,  and 
had  once  contributed  to  the  splendour 
and  dignity  of  the  Crown,  was  surely 
no  reason  for  continuing  it  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  when  it  was  entirely  useless. 
If  such  situations  were  to  be  upheld 
from  respect  to  ancient  usage,  and 
without  any  regard  to  their  utility, 
the  King  ought  still,  on  the  same 
principle,  to  liave  his  fool,  and  be  al¬ 
lowed  straw  for  his  beds,  and  litter 
for  his  chambers.  Mr  Canning  had 
deprecated  the  idea  of  inspecting  the 
household  accounts  of  the  King,  as  a 
degradation  fatal  to  the  dignity  of  the 
monarchy.  But  who,  he  would  ask, 
had  brought  before  the  House  the 
accounts  of  the  civil  list?  Why,  mi¬ 
nisters  themselves.  Those  very  pa¬ 
pers  from  which  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  read  a  list  of  charges 
for  bread,  butter,  cheese,  &c.,  by  way 
of  exemplifying  the  degradation  to 
which  such  an  inspection  would  sub¬ 
ject  the  Crown,  had  been  brought 
down  by  ministers,  in  order  to  shew 
the  debts  on  the  civil  list.  He  con¬ 
ceived  that  there  was  no  ground  to 
impute  either  to  his  friends  or  to  the 
country,  any  desire  to  detract  from 
the  respect  due  to  the  Crown  ;  but  he 
thought  that  sufficient  reasons  had 
been  given  to  induce  the  House  to 
go  into  an  inquiry  on  the  subject. 

Mr  Huskisson  maintained,  that  there 
was,  in  the  practice  of  former  reigns, 
no  precedent  fur  such  an  inquiry, 
nor  any  thing  in  the  circumstances 
which  could  be  urged  as  a  reason  for 
goidg  out  of  the  ordinary  course.  If 
no  change  had  taken  place  from  the 
situation  of  Regent  to  that  of  Sove¬ 
reign,  the  noble  lord  might  have  had 
some  cause  to  complain,  and  some 
grounds  for  demanding  inquiry.  But 
when  it  was  proposed  to  give  back 
the  whole  of  that  establishment  which 
had  Ireen  made  for  the  late  Sovereign, 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  Uie 
noble  lord’s  propositions  could  be  sus¬ 


tained.  All  the  particulars  of  the 
application  of  the  civil  list  were  be¬ 
fore  the  House  in  the  report  of  1 81 5, 
in  details  so  minute  as  to  be  almost 
unbecoming  the  dignity  of  the  Crown ; 
so  that  any  gentleman,  if  he  thought 
there  was  an  instance  of  unnecessary 
expenditure,  might  be  able  to  point 
it  out  without  any  further  inquiry. 

The  ofBce  of  master  of  the  hawks  had 
been  laid  hold  of,  and  held  up  to  rb- 
dicule,  as  one  that  added  nothing  to 
the  dignity  or  safety  of  the  Crown, 
and  that  ought  therefore  to  be  abo¬ 
lished.  But  when  he  stated  that  this 
office  was  a  freehold,  granted  by  a 
former  monarch,  and  as  much  pro¬ 
perty  as  any  grant  of  lands  made  by 
Henry  Vlll.,  he  thought  he  had  sa¬ 
tisfactorily  answered  all  that  had  been 
said  about  it.  The  very  same  might 
be  said  of  many  other  trifling  salaries 
which  had  been  made  the  subject  of 
ridicule.  He  would  appeal  to  all  who 
recollected  the  state  of  the  country  in 
1 816,  the  price  of  commodities,  and  ' 
the  state  of  the  exchanges,  whether 
the  currency  was  not  then  as  valu¬ 
able,  and  the  prices  of  commodities 
as  low,  as  at  present.  He  would  as¬ 
sert  positively  that  this  was  the  case.  ! 
He  thought  the  arrangement  of  1816  ; 

one  which  was  calculated  to  allow  all 
those  proper  expenses  which  were  ne-  ;; 
cessary  to  support  the  becoming  splen-  j 
dour  and  dignity  of  the  Crown,  sub¬ 
ject  only  to  the  advice  and  sugges¬ 
tions  of  its  responsible  advisers.  The 
benefit  of  this  system  had  been  seen  | 
from  this  circumstance — that,  during  j 
the  four  years  for  which  it  had  now  | 
existed,  not  one  single  shilling  of  debt  ^ 
accrued — a  circumstance  before  un-  f 
known  and  unheard  of  in  the  history 
of  the  civil  lists. 

Mr  Brougham  made  a  short  speech, 
chiefly  in  explanation  of  some  obser-  j 
rations  formerly  made  in  treating  of 
the  droits  of  Admiralty. 

Mr  Tierney  took  a  decided  part  in 
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support  of  the  modon  ibr  Inquiry. 
He  said  this  discussion  came  on  under 
circumstances  of  a  nature  perfectly 
unparalleled.  It  regarded  the  appro* 
priation  of  a  sum  of  850,000/.  at  a 
period  of  public  distress  entirely  un- 
precedentM.  He  addressed  the  House 
at  a  period  when  distress,  he  regret¬ 
ted  to  say,  had  broken  out  into  acts  of 
violence  in  several  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  He  addressea  them  at  a  time 
immediately  following  a  general  elec¬ 
tion, — when,  whatever  had  been  the 
differences  of  political  opinions  which 
had  prevailed  from  one  end  of  the 
empire  to  the  other,  upon  whatever 
topic,  among  whatever  descriptions 
of  men,  there  had  been  but  one  ge¬ 
neral  cry,  in  which  all  parties  had 
joined — a  demand  for  the  exercise  of 
a  most  rigid  inquiry.  He  at  once 
declared  his  dissent  from  the  propo¬ 
sition  of  Mr  Huskisson,  that  inquiry 
was  without  precedent,  and  ought 
not  to  be  entered  upon.  That  gen¬ 
tleman  in  the  same  breath  had  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  inquiry  in  1815 ;  but 
Mr  Tierney  could  never  be  satisGed 
with  an  investigation  which  consisted 
merely  in  the  production  of  certain 
papers,  which  those  who  presented 
them  had  an  interest  in  preparing. 
The  Windsor  establishment, — the 
household  of  a  dying  King,  was  made 
the  subject  of  real  inquiry,  end  a 
large  reduction  had  been  recommend¬ 
ed.  He  wished  Ministers  to  make 
this  their  precedent.  If  only  a  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  could  be  saved,  it  would 
shew  to  the  country  their  real  desire 
to  observe  a  strict  economy.  Now,  he 
begged  not  to  be  understood  as  at  all 
stating  that  such  saving  could,  or  could 
not  be  made.  That  was  to  appear  by 
the  report  of  such  a  committee  as  he 
wished  to  see  appointed.  He  could 
not  see  why  the  estimate  of  Mr  Pitt, 
made  in  1804>,  should  not  now  have 
been  taken.  Gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  had  made  this  extraordinary  as¬ 


sumption,  that  the  esthnate  of  18M 
was  one  which  Mr  Pitt  never  intend¬ 
ed  to  carry  into  effect — one  never 
meant  to  have  operation — in  short,  a 
mere  random  shot.  For  his  part,  he 
never,  in  all  his  life,  was  any  great 
Pittite,  but  he  would  not  see  Mr  Pitt 
treated  in  this  way.  They  said  they 
could  not  Gnd  upon  what  grounds 
this  estimate  was  made.  Why  not  ? 
All  the  gentlemen  who  made  it,  ex¬ 
cept  Mr  Pitt  and  Mr  Rose,  were,  he 
believed,  still  alive.  Here,  then,  was 
the  estimate  of  Mr  Pitt;  but,  instead 
of  adopting  it,  instead  of  considering 
it,  they  said,  ”  Let  us  put  every  thing 
aside  ;  Mr  Pitt  never  meant  to  carry 
this  into  effect,  and  therefore  let  ns 
say  no  more  about  it.”  He  did  not 
conceive  that  the  expenditure  of  the 
late  King  could  be  taken  as  a  fair  test 
of  what  was  necessary  for  the  royal 
dignity.  He  would  beg  them  to  con¬ 
sider,  that  his  late  Majesty  was  liable 
to  very  heavy  demands,  by  reason  of 
his  very  large  family.  He  would  beg 
them  to  consider  the  charges  of  the 
Board  of  Works,  and  what  had  been 
the  cost,  not  for  the  repairs,  but  for 
the  improvements  of  that  stupendous 
pile,  Windsor.castle:  next,  for  the 
decoration,  furnishing,  &c.,  of  apart¬ 
ments  in  the  palaces  for  the  princesses, 
and  of  the  apartments  in  Kensington 
palace  for  the  Princess  of  Wales.  He 
would  beg  them  to  consider  the  heavy 
expences  of  removing  the  princesses 
to  and  from  Windsor,  stated  at 20,000/. 
—and  further,  the  removals  of  the 
Royal  Family  to  Weymouth;  and, 
putting  all  these  heavy  costs  together, 
were  they  to  be  told  that  the  last  seven 
years  were  the  proper  criterion  upon 
which  the  estimate  for  the  expenses 
of  the  civil  list  at  the  present  day 
were  to  be  framed  ?  He  considered  it 
as  most  extraordinary,  that  no  ex¬ 
press  provision  was  made  in  this  BiU 
for  the  Queen  of  England.  He  must 
say,  that  be  never  expected  to  be  call- 
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ei  upon  to  vote  for  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  royal  fa¬ 
mily  and  household,  out  of  which 
the  Queen  of  England  herself  was  to 
be  excluded,  after  being  recognised 
by  the  Lord  High  Chancellor.  He 
would  let  this  pass,  but  he  could  not 
help  observing,  that  either  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  was  very  hardly  used,  or  else 
that  his  Majesty  was  very  hardly  used. 
Mr  Tierney  protested  against  private 
funds,  out  of  which  additions  could 
be  made  to  the  privy  purse  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty.  He  mentioned  the  Duchies  of 
Cornwall  and  Lancaster,  amounting, 
the  one  to  10,000/.  and  the  other  to 
25,0001.  and  pointedly  referred  to  the 
reserved  885,000/.  on  the  droits  of 
Admiralty.  Suppose  it  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  Lord  Liverpool,  or  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that 
his  Majesty  wished  to  add  to  his  pro¬ 
perty  at  Brighton  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  of  land,  and  that  it  was  fit  that 
the  sum  of  20,000/.  should  be  paid 
into  the  privy  purse  for  that  purpose, 
who,  after  it  was  so  paid,  could  be 
called  upon  to  account  for  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  the  money?  Did  the 
House  think  it  right  that  such  a  power 
of  making  direct  presents  to  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  should  exist?  Mr  Tierney  con¬ 
cluded  :  “  What  may  be  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  part  1  have  taken,  I 
neither  know  nor  care;  but  this  I 
know,  that  if  public  confidence  l)e 
of  any  value,  no  man  ought  to  h<^ 
for  the  confidence  of  the  country  who 
does  not  endeavour  to  deserve  it  by 
fearlessly  stating  his  sentiments  in 
this  House.  When  we  were  talking 
of  economy  and  retrenchment,  1  can¬ 
not  come  down  here  to  take  away 
the  salaries  of  some  petty  clerks,  or 
to  reduce  the  pensions  of  a  few  poor 
half-pay  officers,  and  shut  my  eyes  to 
this  proceeding,  by  which  such  enor¬ 
mous  sums  are  to  W  voted  to  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  without  inquiry.  1  know  1  am 
doing  my  duty ;  and  if  I  am  at  all  ac¬ 


quainted  with  the  character  of  the 
King,  I  am  sure  that  he  will  rather 
thank  me  than  blame  me  for  the  part 
that  I  am  taking.  I  say,  and  I  say  it 
without  the  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
there  are  large  sums,  which,  if  a  pro- 
r  inquiry  were  set  on  foot,  might 
sav^  to  the  country.  1  say,  too, 
that  all  ranks  are  bound  to  make  sa¬ 
crifices  ;  and,  by  going  into  this  com¬ 
mittee,  the  House  will  at  once  set  an ' 
example  that  its  great  object  is  eco¬ 
nomy  and  public  relief,  without  spa¬ 
ring  any  quarter,  whether  hi^  or  low. 
Let  it  do  Its  duty  honestly,  fairly,  and 
impartially.  1  have  done  mine,  and 
I  repeat  that  I  have  not  done  it  with¬ 
out  great  pain  to  myself." 

Mr  Canning  conceived  that  on  such 
an  occasion  the  first  step  to  be  taken 
was  to  examine  the  precedents  of  good 
times.  Going  back  to  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  it  was  found  that  the  vote  of  the 
civil  list  from  the  reign  of  King  Wil¬ 
liam  to  George  III.  had  been  carried 
in  this  House  in  the  first  instance 
without  minute  investigation ;  and 
the  only  inference  he  wished  to  draw 
from  this  fact  was,  not  that  the  House 
was  bound  to  follow  implicitly  the 
course  of  precedents,  but  that  those 
who  proposed  a  deviation  were  bound 
to  shew  the  special  circumstances 
that  rendered  it  advisable.  An  in¬ 
vestigation  both  minute  and  recent 
had  taken  place ;  and  it  would  be 
necessary  to  shew  since  that  time 
some  great  exceed  ings,  some  mani¬ 
fest  want  of  economy,  or  an  applica¬ 
tion  for  an  increase,  in  order  to  jus¬ 
tify  a  deviation  from  the  ordinary 
precedent.  What  motive  was  there 
for  the  House  to  interfere  with  more 
jealousy  now  than  in  the  former  reign? 
He  appealed  to  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  whether,  in  his  judgment 
and  conscience,  be  thought,  whatever 
might  be  the  views  and  characters  of 
public  men,  there  ever  was  a  period 
in  tlie  history  of  the  country  when 
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they  were  «o  clear  from  taint  and  iin> 
nutation  of  a  pecuniary  kind.  He 
begged  leave  to  remind  the  House, 
that  supposing  the  beginning  of  a 
reign  were  a  fit  opportunity  for  com¬ 
mencing  such  an  examination,  there 
was  nothing  to  preclude  it  at  any  fu¬ 
ture  period  when  it  might  be  thought 
necessary ;  there  were  no  instances  of 
committees  of  this  kind  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  new  reigns,  but  several  in 
their  progress.  He  conscientiously 
believed  that  it  was  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  illustrious  personage  con¬ 
cerned  to  live  strictly  within  the  li¬ 
mits  prescribed  by  Parliament ;  and 
in  asking  for  no  more,  he  (Mr  Can- 
ning)  did  not  think  that  any  case  had 
been  made  out  for  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  the  House,  or  of  discontent 
on  the  part  of  the  country. 

After  a  little  further  conversation, 
a  division  took  place,  when  Lord  J. 
Russell's  amendment  was  negatived 
by  a  majority  of  99 :  there  being  for 
the  motion,  157 ;  against  it,  156.  The 
original  resolutions  were  then  agreed 
to.  ‘ 

The  bill  now  proceedetl  in  its  dif¬ 
ferent  stages  through  the  House.  On 
the  17th  May,  ministers  moved,  that 
the  blank  amounts  should  be  filled  up 
with  850,000/.  for  the  English  civil 
list,  and  with  1^,000/.  for  the  Irish. 
This  last  sum  drew  forth  observations 
from  Sir  John  Newport,  who  wished 
for  more  information  than  was  con¬ 
tained  in  the  only  paper  on  the  sub^ 
iect  laid  before  the  House  and  which 
he  held  in  his  hand.  It  comprised 
no  less  than  thirteen  classes ;  and  he 
would  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  it,  as  the  most  extraordinary  clas¬ 
sification  of  a  civil  list  he  haid  ever 
seen.  In  1798,  the  courts  of  justice 
formed  one  class ;  here  they  formed 
four.  The  Court  of  Chancery  was 
divided  from  the  Exchequer,  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  from  the  King’s- Bench,  and 
the  King’s-Bench  from  the  Common 


Pleas.  The  Admiralty  of  Ireland 
consisted  of  a  "judge,"  who  had  not 
been  resident  in  that  country  for  seven 
years,  and  was  discharging  his  duty 
by  deputy.  Then  came  a  ninth  class, 
"  barracks  and  board  of  works,"  for 
which  there  was  a  charge  of  8350/L 
This  certainly  formed  one  of  the  class¬ 
es  in  the  original  civil  list  arrange¬ 
ment  ;  but  it  then  included  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant's  and  the  Chief  Secretary’s 
house  and  gardens,  which  were  not 
intended  to  be  comprised  in  this  list, 
—and  the  expense  of  which,  from 
20,000/^  to  80,000/.,  was  made  good 
by  votes  of  that  House.  There  was, 
in  the  class  of  "  state  officers,"  a  clause 
to  which  he  decidedly  objected— he 
meant  the  Lord-Lieutenant's  addi¬ 
tional  salary  of  10,000/.  per  annum. 
In  saying  this,  he  did  not  intend  to 
object  to  it  with  respect  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  Lord-Lieutenant,  because  he  nad 
accepted  of  the  office  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  act  which  had  passed 
some  years  ago,  for  increasing  the  sa¬ 
lary  ;  he  did  however  hope,  that,  when 
a  new  Lord-Lieutenant  was  appoint¬ 
ed,  care  would  be  taken  to  onut  this 
additional  10,000/.  a-year. 

These  observations  were  support¬ 
ed  by  Mr  Tierney,  who  repeated  his 
objections  against  voting  the  English 
civil  list  without  inquiry.  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  and  Mr  Charles  Grant  re¬ 
plied,  that  the  minute  specificatiem 
complained  of  wus  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  more  full  infor¬ 
mation,  and  could  be  for  no  other 
purpose.  Lord  C.  held  in  his  hand 
a  much  more  detailed  account,  which, 
if  called  for,  he  was  ready  to  produce. 
With  regard  to  the  salary  of  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  it  had  been  universally 
agreed  that  the  former  amount  iff 
20,000/.  was  insufficient  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  that  high  office ;  and  it 
was  considered  unjust  that  the  per¬ 
son  holding  it  should  be  obliged  to 
encroach  on  his  private  fortune.  The 
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sum  of  207,0001.  had  been  carefVilly 
examined  by  the  committee  of  finance, 
and  sinecures  to  the  amount  of 1 7,0001. 
had  been  pointed  out,  which'  would 
drop  with  the  present  holders,  and  fall 
into  the  consolidated  fund. 

No  division  was  attempted  on  the 
subject,  and  the  bill  passed  without  op¬ 
position  through  its  remaining  stages. 

This  bill  passed  very  tranquilly 
through  the  Lords,  partly,  no  doubt, 
owing  to  the  more  urgent  question 
with  which  that  august  House  was 
forthwith  occupied.  In  its  prospect, 
however,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
on  the  5th  May,  inquired  of  Lord 
Liverpool,  whether  he  intended  to 
move  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
of  inquiry.  The  minister  replied, 
that  he  considered  the  accounts  laid 
before  Parliament  in  1 81 6,  as  contain¬ 
ing  information  sufficient.  Lord  Lans¬ 
downe  then  urged,  that  at  least  the 
reprinting  of  these  accounts  was  ne¬ 
cessary,  and  that  other  information 
might  be  called  for.  Besides  eco¬ 
nomy,  he  considered  the  simplifica¬ 
tion  of  these  accounts  as  an  impor¬ 
tant  object.  He  wished  to  render  it 
clear  what  part  of  the  civil  list  went 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  royal  fa¬ 
mily,  and  what  was  applicable  to  other 
purposes,  or  to  services  more  strictly 
national.  Some  approximation  to  this 
object  had  been  made  in  1816,  and 
he  approved  of  the  arrangement  then 
adopt^  to  the  extent  to  which  it 
went.  But  it  had  stopped  short  of 
the  point  of  real  utility,  that  of  redu¬ 
cing  the  civil  list  to  what  might  be 
granted  for  the  regular  expenditure 
of  the  royal  family,  and  leaving  out 
every  thing  of  a  fluctuating  nature, 
and  all  those  expenses  which  were 
properly  national,  subject  at  all  times 
to  the  consideration  of  Parliament. 
The  most  proper  arrangement,  he 
thought,  would  be  to  charge  the  con¬ 
solidated  fund  with  every  expense 


which  might  be  considered  national, 
and  to  confine  the  civil  list  to  what 
should  be  actually  fixed  upon  for  the 
permanent  expenditure  of  the  royal 
family. 

Lord  Liverpool  observed,  in  re¬ 
ply,  that  the  settlement  of  tjie  civil 
list  by  a  committee  of  inquiry  was 
altogether  without  precedent  at  the 
commencement  of  a  reign ;  and  their 
Lordships  had  at  present  an  advan¬ 
tage  never  possessed  on  any  former 
occasion,  in  consequence  of  the  mi¬ 
nute  investigation  which  had  taken 
place  in  1816.  If  the  noble  marquis 
referred  to  that  settlement,  he  would 
find  that  every  thing  had  been  done 
with  respect  to  simplification,  that 
was  practicable.  In  every  step  of  the 
arrangement  then  made,  the  public 
advantage  and  interest  had  been  ma¬ 
turely  considered.  The  ^reat  object 
was,  to  take  from  the  civil  list  and 
transfer  to  the  consolidated  fund  va¬ 
rious  payments  for  services  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  nature  which  could  be  advanta¬ 
geously  separated.  By  this  arrange¬ 
ment  much  improvement  in  the  ac¬ 
counts  had  been  accomplished:  but 
it  was  proposed  that  other  charges  of 
a  fluctuating  or  uncertain  nature, 
should  be  voted  annually,  and  thus 
made  subject  to  the  control  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Upon  examination,  it  would, 
however,  be  found,  that  all  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  this  description  were  of  a  pe¬ 
culiar  nature,  to  which  such  a  check 
could  not  with  propriety  be  applied. 
The  department  most  subject  to  fluc¬ 
tuation  in  its  expenditure  was  the 
royal  household,  and  its  fluctuation 
was  owing  to  the  same  cause  that  pro¬ 
duced  a  variation  in  the  expenses  of 
any  other  family,  namely,  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  prices.  Now,  as  to  separa¬ 
ting  the  expenses  of  the  royal  family 
from  all  charges  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  civil  government,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  the  noble  marquis  had  proposed. 
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that  was  an  aiTaneement,  of  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  which  Le  entertained  very 
serious  doubts.  The  spirit  of  the 
constitution  required  that  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  the  crown  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  part  of  the  expenditure  of 
the  country.  It  was  doubtless  on  that 
ground  that  the  charges  for  the  civil 
government  had  been  joined  to  the 
civil  list,  and  he  should  therefore  con¬ 
sider  any  attempt  to  produce  a  total 
separation  as  at  least  extremely  in¬ 
discreet. 

The  accounts  were  ordered  to  be 
reprinted,  and  no  subsequent  opposi¬ 
tion  was  made  to  the  bill  in  the  Upper 
House. 

This  grand  question  being  adjust¬ 
ed,  it  remained  only  to  go  through 
the  regular  financial  arrangements  of 
the  year.  The  first  step  consisted  in 
the  |)roduction  of  the  estimates  fur 
the  different  branches  of  expenditure. 
On  the  l7th  May,  Sir  George  War- 
render  produced  the  navy  estimates, 
which,  not  differing  materially  from 
those  of  the  preceding  year,  exci¬ 
ted  little  discussion.  Previous,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  production  of  the  military 
estimates,  a  motion  was  made  by  Co¬ 
lonel  Davies,  (May  16,)  for  an  in¬ 
quiry  into  this  branch  of  expenditure. 
He  did  not  demand  any  definite  re¬ 
duction  of  force,  but  merely  called 
for  inquiry,  in  which  he  thought  him¬ 
self  entitled  to  the  support  of  every 
friend  to  economy.  Every  feeling 
man  who  looked  to  the  situation  of 
the  country,  and  marked  the  aggrava¬ 
ted  distress  and  misery  which  abound¬ 
ed  in  all  quar^rs,  must  acknowledge 
that  it  was  high  time  for  those  who 
wished  to  see  a  different  state  of 
things,  to  come  forward,  and  call  on 
Parliament  to  act  with  vigour  and 
firmness.  Whatever  appearance  the 
difficulties  of  the  country  might  as¬ 
sume — whatever  shape  they  might  put 
on — whether  they  were  manifested  in 
the  decline  of  agriculture,  of  manu¬ 


factures,  of  commerce,  or  of  them  all 
— still  any  person  who  gave  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  thought  to  the  subject  must 
perceive,  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  evil 
which  the  country  suffered,  the  dis¬ 
ordered  slate  of  our  finances.  He 
might  be  told  that  the  committee  of 
finances  had,  for  some  years  past, 
taken  our  military  expenditure  into 
consideration.  The  military  expen¬ 
diture  was,  however,  so  extremely 
complicated,  that  it  would  require  the 
attention  of  a  specific  committee ;  and 
withoutmeaningoffence  to  the  finance 
committee,  he  must  be  allowed  to  say 
that  their  exertions  had  not  been  ef¬ 
ficient— littlegood  had  emanated  from 
them.  No  hopes  of  reduction,  he 
conceived,  could  be  entertained  from 
ministers,  whose  interest  lay  in  the  ex¬ 
tension,  not  the  diminution  of  power 
and  patronage.  Of  this  a  striking 
proof  had  been  given  in  the  late  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  governorship  of  Gib¬ 
raltar.  In  the  whole  list  of  sinecures 
there  was  not  one  more  decidedly 
useless  than  the  governorship  of  that 
place.  It  stood  almost  alone  amongst 
sinecures ;  so  much  so,  that  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  that  House  some  years  since 
recommended  that  it  should  be  abo¬ 
lished  as  soon  as  ever  it  fell  in.  Yet, 
scarcely  was  the  illustrious  person 
who  recently  held  that  office  decea¬ 
sed,  when,  with  the  most  extraordinary 
haste,  the  vacancy  was  filled  up.  And 
to  whom  was  the  situation  given  ? — 
The  same  messenger  who  carried  to 
the  country  the  account  of  the  de¬ 
cease  of  the  late  governor,  took  with 
him  the  appointment  of  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  whose  military  gloriesmight 
be  summed  up  in  the  single  fact,  that 
he  was  commander  of  the  memorable 
expedition  to  Walcheren.  On  looking 
at  the  military  establishment  of  1787, 
a  year  corresponding  with  the  pre¬ 
sent,  he  found  that  the  whole  army, 
exclusive  ofindia, amounted  to41,921 
men ;  and  now,  in  1820,  it  comprised 
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92,224  men,  beieg  coDsiderably  more 
than  double  the  force  of  the  former 
period ;  and  the  expense  in  the  latter 
time  was  still  greater  in  proportion. 
The  total  expenses  for  the  army,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  extraordineries,  in  the  last 
year,  was  6,582,6031. ;  for  1820,  it 
was  6,807,535^ — an  increase, as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  expenditure  of  last 
year,  of  upwards  of  200,000/.  They 
were  also  to  recollect,  that  corps  re¬ 
duced  in  the  last  year  occasioned  a 
diminution  of  expense  to  the  amount 
of  180,000/.,  which  made  the  real  in¬ 
crease  of  this  year,  as  compared  with 
the  last,  upwards  of  400,000/.  He 
would  not,  however,  press  any  reduc¬ 
tion,  being  aware  that  the  general 
feeling  of  the  House  was  to  consider 
the  increase  as  rendered  necessary  by 
the  state  of  the  country.  Yet  he  was 
himself  firmly  convinced,  that  the 
tranquillity  of  the  country  could  be 
preserved  without  the  aid  of  a  stand¬ 
ing  army.  In  no  part  of  the  empire 
had  disaffection  manifested  itself  by 
more  alarmingsymptomsthan  in  Scot¬ 
land,  yet  the  array  there  never  amount¬ 
ed  to  more  than  SOOO  men ;  and  with 
that  comparatively  small  regular  force, 
aided  by  the  inhabitants,  who  came 
forwara  to  defend  their  homes  and 
families,  the  peace  of  the  country, 
with  little  exception,  had  been  pre¬ 
served.  He  wished  the  people  in  the 
South  would  act  in  the  same  manner. 
It  was  because  the  people  in  Scotland 
had  stood  forward  as  yeomen  and  vo¬ 
lunteers,  that  peace  and  quietness 
were  maintained.  He  found  that  those 
who  had  come  forward  voluntarily  in 
Scotland  amounted  to  3700  men.  If 
the  people  of  England  would  act  as 
the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  had  done, 
they  would  soon  put  an  end  to  all  dis¬ 
turbance.  The  nineteen  regiments  of 
cavalry  now  kept  up,  comprising 
11,000  men,  appeared  to  him  very 
superfluous.  There  were  three  regi¬ 
ments  stationed  at  Hounslow,  and  on 


the  east  coast  of  Essex,  for  whidi  he 
could  see  no  occasion,  as  2000  seamen 
were  sufficient  to  put  down  smuggling. 
In  every  cavalry  regiment  theremight, 
he  conceived,  be  spared,  46 dismount¬ 
ed  men,  and  the  second  major ;  this 
would  produce  an  annual  saving  of 
80,000/.  In  the  infantry,  by  dismiss¬ 
ing  the  second  majors,  and.  forming 
the  regiments  into  eight  companies 
insteadof  ten,  asavingof60or70,000/. 
a-year  might  be  made.  The  waggon- 
train  was  of  no  earthly  use.  Every 
man  must  be  convinced  of  the  abso¬ 
lute  absurdity  of  keeping  up  such  a 
body  at  present.  During  the  war  they 
were  employed  to  carry  the  sick,  and 
to  assist  the  military  in  their  move¬ 
ments.  But  now,  when  a  regimenjt 
scarcely  removed  once  in  a  twelve- 
month,  they  were  evidently  of  no  use. 
By  reducing  this  useless  corps,  the 
country  would  save  10,000/.  a-year. 
The  engineer  corps  was  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  in  the  army,  and  though  it 
might  be  impolitic  to  part  with  the 
officers,  who  were  men  of  education, 
why  not  reduce  the  men  ?  The  intri¬ 
cacy  of  the  accounts  in  the  recruiting 
department  rendered  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  clerks  necessary.  The  staff* 
appeared  to  him  too  numerous.  There 
were  double  the  number  of  adjutant- 
generals  in  Ireland  as  in  England  ; 
and  in  the  Leeward  Islands  there  were 
three  general  officers,  while  in  Ja¬ 
maica  there  was  only  one.  The  office 
of  paymaster-general  a^eared  to  him 
useless.  In  the  war-office,  to  which 
he  now  requested  attention,  the  charge 
was  57,880/.  In  1806,  a  deputy  se¬ 
cretary  and  112  clerks  had  been  in 
the  war-office,  and  the  expense  had 
been  30,000/.  Now,  the  number  of 
clerks  was  increased  from  112  to  147, 
and  the  expenses  were  48,000/.  After 
touching  on  various  minor  points,  he 
came  to  the  military  college.  It  had 
been  reduced,  but  further  reduction 
might  yet  be  made.  The  senior  de- 
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partment  wai  uaeflil ;  but  the  junior 
department  was  Quite  useless  ;  for 
joung  men  who  left  the  college  early 
and  entered  the  regular  army,  soon 
for^^t  what  they  learned  there.  The 
committee  of  finance  had  commented 
on  the  cruelty  of  educating  young 
men  for  pursuits  in  which  they  could 
not  be  employed.  The  commission  of 
military  inquiry  had  recommended  the 
abolition  of  the  lieutenant-governor 
and  paymaster  as  unnecessary.  Yet 
they  were  retained  to  this  hour.  The 
establishment  was  not  only  that  of  a 
regiment;  it  was  that  of  an  army. 
The  honourable  gentleman  complain¬ 
ed  of  abuses  in  the  granting  of  super¬ 
annuation  ;  and  as  to  barracks,  he 
thought  the  best  plan  was  to  pull  them 
all  down  immediately. 

Lord  Palmerston  said  he  would  be 
as  brief  as  possible  in  replying  to  the 
various  topics  touched  upon  in  the 
honourable  gentleman’s  speech.  The 
question  was  not  whether  a  reduction 
was  possible,  but  whether  the  evils 
attending  it  would  not  be  greater  than 
the  benefit.  The  cavalry  were  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  preservation  of  public 
peace,  and  other  important  services. 
Their  services  on  the  coast  were  ne¬ 
cessary  to  check  the  contraband  trade 
which  was  attempted  to  be  carried 
on  ;  for,  when  the  smuggler  had  once 
landed  his  goods  on  the  coast,  it  was 
only  by  the  assistance  of  cavalry 
troops  that  seizures  could  be  made. 
The  proposed  change  in  their  organ¬ 
ization  was  a  mere  matter  of  specula¬ 
tion  and  opinion,  upon  which  the 
House  could  not  act.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  waggon-train,  it  would  be  ne¬ 
cessary  bn  all  occasions  to  employ 
farmers’  horses,  which  would  be  in 
the  highest  degree  inconvenient  to  the 
service,  and  perhaps  not  much  less 
expensive.  As  to  the  engineer  corps, 
which  the  honourable  gentleman  wish¬ 
ed  to  be  reduced,  he  might  observe 
that  p  roper  officers  for  these  corps  were 


not  easily  obtained.  It  was  also  dif¬ 
ficult  to  procure  men  for  them,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  mechanical  skill  which  it 
was  necessary  they  should  possess. 
These  men  were  always  most  usefully 
employed,  and  therefore  he  conceived 
that  their  reduction  would  be  a  se¬ 
rious  inconvenience.  The  honourable 
gentlemanwondered  why  there  should 
be  more  staff  officers  in  Ireland  than 
in  England  or  Scotland.  The  reason 
was,  that  in  Ireland  the  force  was 
more  dispersed  than  in  this  country, 
and  on  that  account  all  those  details 
in  which  stafif  officers  were  employed 
were  more  numerous.  The  same  thing 
applied  to  the  staff  in  the  Leeward 
and  Windward  Islands.  The  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  would  next  do  away 
with  the  commissariat  department. 
He  believed,  however,  that  no  other 
arrangement  could  be  made  which 
would  s>:>  effectually  combine  econo¬ 
my  with  regularity  of  supply.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  appeared  to  him  that,  when 
supply  was  provided  by  contract,  it 
was  likely  to  be  cheaper,  better,  and 
ipore  regular,  than  if  each  regiment 
were  to  provide  its  own  supply.  The 
honourable  gentleman  hadnext  touch¬ 
ed  on  the  military  college,  and  had 
admitted  that  great  reductions  had 
been  made,  but  contended  that  still 
greater  ought  to  be  made.  The  House 
would  see  that  arrangements  had  been 
made  for  consolidating  the  senior  and 
the  junior  departments  of  that  estab¬ 
lishment  from  the24>th  of Junenext,  so 
that  next  year  the  whole  would  merge 
into  one  department,  and  the  to^ 
expense  of  the  college  would  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  sum  between  18,0001.  and 
19,000/.  He  was  sure  that  the  House 
would  not  think  that  the  number  of 
cadets  which  it  was  proposed  to  ad¬ 
mit  every  year,  say  seven,  was  too 
great  for  the  other  parts  of  our  mili¬ 
tary  establishment.  He  believed  that 
the  highest  authority  in  the  military 
profession  thought  this  establishment 
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eMentlally  necessary  to  the  army. 
That  officers  ought  to  be  previously 
instructed  in  military  science,  was  a 
self-evident  proposition ;  because,  if 
they  were  not  instructed,  the  army 
must  of  necessity  be  bad.  The  only 
good  that  could  result  from  the  abo¬ 
lishing  of  this  establishment,  would 
be  to  drive  young  men  to  foreign 
countries  for  their  military  education 
— to  send  them  to  the  schools  of 
France  or  of  Germany  at  that  period 
of  life  at  which  principles  are  to  be 
acquired,  and  the  character  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  man  is  to  be  fixed.  For  his  own 
part,  he  wished  to  see  the  British  sol¬ 
dier  with  a  British  character,  with 
British  habits,  with  a  British  educa¬ 
tion,  and  with  as  little  as  possible  of 
any  thing  foreign. 

Although  the  motion  was  support¬ 
ed  by  Mr  Calcraft,  Sir  H.  Parnell, 
and  Mr  Ellice,  it  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  125  to  45. 

On  the  2d  June,  the  House  having 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of 
supply,  Lord  Palmerston  rose  to  move 
the  army  estimates.  The  principal 
feature,  as  compared  with  last  year, 
consisted  in  the  addition  of  force 
which  had  been  judged  necessary  in 
consequence  of  the  agitated  state  of 
the  country.  Hence  there  was  this 
year  an  increase  of  force,  amounting, 
including  officers,  to  11,745  men, 
making  an  increase  of  220,000/. — 
There  was  also  an  increase  of  regimen¬ 
tal  charges,  amounting  to  363,647/., 
and  on  the  miscellaneous  service  of 
64,000/.  This  increase  arose  chiefly 
from  the  calling  of  the  Veteran  Bat¬ 
talions  into  active  service.  The  House 
might  wish  to  knowwhat  had  been  the 
result  of  the  examination  of  the  pen¬ 
sioners  for  these  battalions.  The  whole 
number  that  presented  themselves  was 
15,026 ;  of  these  12,305  were  found 
fit  for  duty :  18,624  did  not  attend, 
but  the  greater  number  made  suffi¬ 
cient  excuses.  Such  as  were  at  first 


held  fit  for  duty  were  again  examined, 
and  3348  of  them  were  discharged, 
leaving  in  the  whole  8957  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  for  which  they  were  intended. 
It  was  fit  to  observe,  that  the  charge 
made  for  them  included  18,500/.  as 
the  expense  of  clothing  them;  but 
as  they  had  been  furnished  from  the 
stores  of  the  war  left  on  hand,  credit 
had  been  elsewhere  given  to  that 
amount.  The  House  might  wish  to 
know  the  expense  arising  from  this 
measure :  including  the  clothing,  it 
was  360,000/.  increased  by  the  charge 
for  organization.  Against  this  was  to 
be  set — the  pensions  of  the  men, 
85,000/. :  the  saving  of  pay  of  retired 
officers,  35,000/. ;  and  credit  for  half¬ 
pay  to  the  amount  of  12,000/.  The 
sum  saved  was  therefore  in  the  whole 
132,000/. ;  and  the  charge  upon  the 
country,  including  clothing,  360,000/. 
—deducting  the  one  from  the  other, 
together  with  18,500/.  for  clothing, 
left  an  additional  charge  upon  the 
public  for  the  Veteran  Battalions,  of 
210,000/.  Lord  Palmerston  did  not 
feel  himself  called  upon  at  present  to 
defend  that  augmentation  of  force, 
of  which  this  increased  expense  had 
been  the  necessary  consequence ;  it 
had  been  fully  discussed  on  former 
occasions.  To  counterbalance  it,  he 
mentioned  a  number  of  savings :  there 
had  been  13,701/.  in  the  staff,  4800/. 
in'the  barrack  department,  3531/.  in 
the  war  department,  and  3702/.  in 
the  royal  military  college,  where  still 
further  reductions  were  in  contem¬ 
plation.  There  had  indeed  been  an 
advance  of  5319/.  in  the  recruiting, 
and  of  979/.  upon  garrisons,  both 
arising  from  temporary  causes.  In 
the  volunteer  corps  there  had  been  an 
increase  of  47,831/.;  the  British  part 
of  that  increase  arose  from  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  new  corps.  The  total 
amount  of  volunteer  corps  in  Great 
Britain  was  25,000  cavalry,  and  4950 
infantry.  In  Ireland  they  were  en- 
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tirdy  infantry)  and  a  redaction  had 
been  made  there  of  6995  rank  and 
file,  and  a  saving  in  charge  of  2000/. 
effected.  The  present  amount  of  Irish 
yeomanry  might  be  stated  at  about 
20*000  men. 

This  statement  called  forth  ani¬ 
madversion  from  several  quarters, 
particularly  from  Mr  Hume,  who  de- 
pr.-cated  the  maintenance  of  so  large 
a  military  establishment  in  time  of 
peace.  By  a  statement  in  one  of  the 
reports  of  the  finance  committee,  the 
whole  military  expenditure  of  the  last 
year*  including  the  ordnapce  service, 
was  represented  to  be  9,991,000/.  If 
this  were  added  to  the  sum  of  224,000/. 
for  additional  charges  in  the  present 
year,  the  total  amount  would  exceed 
10,000,000/.  He  was  satisfied  that 
so  large  an  establishment  was  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  country,  that  it  was  bad  policy  to 
attempt  keeping  down  a  population 
by  an  overwhelming  military  force, 
and  that  whilst  corps  of  yeomanry 
were  in  a  state  of  efficiency,  a  very 
great  diminution  might  be  made  in 
the  regular  regiments.  The  charge 
for  those  regiments  stationed  at  home 
was  1,502,000/.,  and  of  those  on  fo¬ 
reign  service  1,067,000/.  Mr  Hume 
observed  that  theoifice  of  commander- 
in-chief,  of  judge-advocate,  and  some 
others,  were  continued  at  the  increa¬ 
sed  rate  allowed  during  the  war,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  great  diminution  in 
the  magnitude  and  importance  of  their 
duties.  The  whole  charge,  both  mi¬ 
litary  and  civil,  of  the  Ionian  islands, 
was  defrayed  by  this  government, 
contrary  to  the  express  stipulations 
of  the  treaty  of  Paris.  With  regard 
to  the  military  college  at  Sandhurst, 
he  did  not  wish  to  see  it  pulled  down  ; 
but  heconceived  its  efficiency  might  be 
supported  at  a  very  moderate  charge. 
Why  should  there  be  a  governor  with 
1500/.  a-year,  and  a  deputy-governor 
with  1000/.  There  were  26  profes¬ 


sors  to  instruct  290  young  men  Corn- 
missions  had  been  granted  only  to  76 
cadets  in  the  course  of  three  years — 
the  whole  expense  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  for  which  period  was  78,000/., 
being  a  charge  of  1040/.  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  each  individual  thus  called, 
to  an  employment  in  the  public  ser¬ 
vice.  If  this  education  was  as  ad¬ 
vantageous  and  useful  as  it  was  re¬ 
presented  to  be,  he  did  not  see  why 
every  officer  should  not  receive  it. 
There  was  one  other  point  which  he 
conceived  to  be  of  very  great  impor¬ 
tance — he  meant  the  half-pay ;  and 
he  would  briefly  state  to  the  House 
the  view  he  took  of  that  subject.  By 
a  return  laid  before  the  House  last 

?'ear,  it  appeared  that  there  were  no 
ess  than  1665  captains,  3663  lieu¬ 
tenants,  and  12,000  cornets  and  en¬ 
signs,  on  the  half-pay  list,  since  which 
time  near  600  had  been  added  to  that 
number.  It  wa^  a  matter  of  impor¬ 
tant  consideration,  whether  means 
should  not  be  adopted  to  take  those 
individuals  from  the  half-pay  list,  and 
to  place  them  on  full  pay,  by  provi¬ 
ding  them  with  situations  in  the  army. 
Hs  trusted  that  every  thing  that  could 
be  done  would  be  practised,  to  lessen 
the  expenditure  in  general,  and  that 
next  year  the  estimates  would  appear 
before  them  reduced  to  the  amount 
of  some  hundreds  of  thousands. 

Mr  Bennet  animadverted  on  the 
charge  of  2000/.  for  the  Ophthalmic 
establishment,  which,  by  the  report  of 
a  board  of  medical  men,  among  whom 
were  Drs  Maegregor  and  Franklin, 
appeared  to  be  of  no  real  use.  There 
seemed  even  serious  ground  for  cen¬ 
suring  the  conduct  of  Sir  William 
Adams,  who  was  placed  at  its  head. 
Mr  Barham,  however,  insisted,  that 
the  honourable  gentleman  had  been 
misled  by  party  statements,  and  Mr 
C.  Hutchison  strongly  vindicated  the 
conduct  and  character  of  Sir  William 
Adams. 
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After  a  short  reply  from  Lord  Pal* 
merston,  the  estimates  were  passed. 

On  the  same  evening  Mr  Ward 
moved  the  ordnance  estimates.  In 
these  he  had  to  state  an  increase  for 
this  year  of  733»000^  The  amount 
of  the  military  and  naval  force  having 
been  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  it  fol¬ 
lowed  of  course  that  a  proportionate 
ordnance  establishment  must  be  kept 
up.  The  increase  arose  from  various 
incidental  and  inevitable  circumstan¬ 
ces.  There  was  10,000/.  for  military 
buildings  and  batteries  |  41 ,000/.  on  su¬ 
perannuations  and  allowances ;  6000/. 
for  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  Ge¬ 
neral  Mudge ;  7  or  8000/.  for  freight 
and  landing  of  ordnance  stores  ; 
11,000/.  for  removal  of  cannon,  and 
other  similar  charges.  ■  Various  mi¬ 
nor  items  amounted  altogether  to  a 
considerable  sum.  On  the  other  hand, 
someconsiderablereductionshad  been 
effected.  Eight  establishments  in  the 
West  Indies  had  been  completely  put 
down,  in  consequence  of  which,  to^ 
gether  with  some  smaller  reductions, 
there  was  a  saving  of  5000/.  to  the 
ordnance  of  this  year.  Altogether, 
the  savings  which  had  been  effected 
amounted  to  16,000/.,  which,  when 
set  off  against  the  increased  expense 
under  the  several  heads,  left  a  total 
increase  of  133,000/.  on  the  whole 
ordnance  estimates  of  this  year. 

Mr  Hume  very  strongly  inveighed 
against  the  enormous  and  increased 
amount  of  expenditure  in  this  depart¬ 
ment.  It  appeared  that  the  net  ex- 

{>ense  of  the  whole  ordnance  estab- 
ishment  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
which  had  been  last  year  1,191,905/. 
was  this  year  1,319,854/.,  making  a 
difference  of  127,949/.;  and  this  in¬ 
crease  of  expense  had  been  imposed 
on  the  country  since  last  year,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  anxiety  which  mi¬ 
nisters  professed  for  economy  and  re¬ 
trenchment.  He  dwelt  particularly 
on  the  comparison  of  the  present  years 


of  peace  with  those  prior  to  the  French 
war.  In  the  year  1792,  the  total  sum 
voted  for  the  ordinary  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  ordnance 
service  was  only  377,898/.,  and  the 
journals  of  the  House  would  shew 
that  the  average  sum  voted  for  the 
whole  expense  of  the  ordnance  estab¬ 
lishment  during  the  six  years  preced¬ 
ing  1793,  did  not  exceed  310,000/. 
But  if  they  took  the  average  expense 
of  the  last  six  years  of  peace,  they 
would  find  that  there  had  been  an 
average  increase  of  800,000/.  At  tbe 
same  time>he  thought  it  would  be  un¬ 
fair  not  to  state,  that  a  considerable 

E)ortion  of  this  increase  arose  from 
-payand  retired  allowances, which 
amounted  respectively  during  the 
years  1819  and  1820,  to  293,000/. 
and  333,000/.  He  insisted,  however, 
that  these  superannuations  had  been 
given  often  in  an  irregular  manner, 
and  without  regard  to  the  limitation 
prescribed  by  Acts  of  Parliament. 

Mr  Ward  was  ready  to  shew  whence 
the  difference  arose  between  the  pre¬ 
sent  ordnance  expenditure,  and  that 
previous  to  the  late  war.  Tbe  super¬ 
annuations,  retired  allowances,  &c. 
amounted  in  all  to  nearly  400,000/. 
Then  there  was  a  vast  number  of 
services  in  the  present  ordnance  de¬ 
partment  which  did  not  exist  in  the 
year  1788  ;  and  in  making  this  com¬ 
parison  between  the  two  periods,  it 
was  not  proper  for  him  to  throw  them 
out  of  the  calculation.  For  example, 
in  1788,  there  was  no  horse  artillery, 
therefore  that  could  be  no  article  of 
such  comparison.  Then  there  were 
the  expenses  for  Ireland  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  estimate— these  amounted  to 
1 11,986/. ;  and  these  were  not  to  be 
charged  before  the  union.  The  charge 
for  the  horse  artillery  was  34,800/. 
At  the  time  alluded  to,  (1788,)  this 
service  was  so  imperfectly  perform¬ 
ed,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
press  into  it  any  common  carters  that 
13 
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could  be  found.  The  forge  and  aup> 
ply  of  draught  horses  were  charged  at 
12^946/.»  and  contingencies  at  70001. 
But,  in  short,  without  entering  into  a 
more  minute  recapitulation  of  the  de¬ 
tails,  all  these  various  services  amount¬ 
ed  together  to  645,000/.,  which,  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  total  expenses  of  the 

{iresent  period,  namely  1,380,000/., 
eR  those  actual  expenses  for  the  year 
1 820,  as  compared  with  those  of  1788, 
of  735,000/.  The  pay  of  the  artil¬ 
lery  had  been  much  augmented  ;  the 
expenses  of  barracks,  (then  almost 
a  new  establishment,)  and  of  re¬ 
pairing  and  maintaining  forts  and 
garrisons  both  at  home  and  in  the 
colonies,  was  much  greater  than  be¬ 
fore.  The  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  taking  these  various  differences 
into  account  was,  that  the  ordnance 
department,  so  far  from  being  to 
blame  for  an  increase  of  its  estimated 
expenses  of  upwards  of 330,000/.  since 
1788,  was  rather  entitled  to  credit  for 
confining  the  excess  to  such  a  sum. 

Mr  Creevey  took  here  occasion  to 
introduce  afresh  the  revenues  of  Gib¬ 
raltar,  and  the  4^  per  cent  on  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  which, 
he  insisted,  ought  to  be'applied  to  the 
repair  of  forts  at  these  places.  But 
those  honourable  gentlemen  would 
not  vote  for  their  being  appropriated 
to  these  purposes — why  so  ?  Because 
they  had  disposed  of  those  funds  in 
another  way.  Instead  of  repairing 
forts  and  batteries,  they  had  given  to 
an  honourable  member  of  that  House, 
(Sir  Charles  Long,)  whom  he  men¬ 
tioned  without  any  feeling  of  disre¬ 
spect,  however,  1500/.  a-year,  for  do¬ 
ing — nothing.  Sir  Home  Fopham, 
also,  out  of  ^ese  funds  had  received 
500/.  a-year.  Mr  Huskisson  had  ano¬ 
ther  allowance  out  of  them,  as  well 
as  Sir  Fulk  Greviile,  Lady  Mansfield, 
and  some  others.  He  could  not  help 
hazarding  these  remarks ;  but  it  did 
seem  a  little  hard  that  these  lords,  and 
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ladies,  and  gentlemen,  shoukl  have 
the  kindness  to  takethose  funds  which 
were  destined  to  go  to  a  very  different 
appropriation.  Some  conversation  en¬ 
sued  between  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Mr  Bennett,  and  Lord 
Castlereagh,  during  which  the  dis¬ 
cussion  assumed  a  desultory  turn,  and 
consisted  chiefly  of  vague  attack  and 
recrimination.  All  the  ordnance  es¬ 
timates  were  finally  voted. 

The  estimates  for  the  year  having 
been  passed,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  proceeded,  on  the  14th  of 
June,  in  a  Committee  of  the  House, 
to  the  grand  process  of  opening  the 
Budget. 

TW  first  point  to  which  he  wished 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee, 
was  the  amount  of  the  supply  which 
had  been  granted  for  the  service  of 
the  year,  under  its  several  depart¬ 
ments  ;  and  he  should  then  proceed 
to  shew  the  funds  from  which  the  ex¬ 
penditure  was  intended  to  be  defray¬ 
ed,  adding  such  explanations  at  the 
close  of  his  statement  .is  appeared  to 
be  necessary  to  elucidate  the  several 
points  to  which  he  had  referred. 

The  first  great  head  of  expenditure 
to  which  he  should  call  their  atten¬ 
tion,  was  that  of  the  army.  For  mili¬ 
tary  services  there  had  been  granted 
in  the  present  year,  including  some 
items  which  still  remained  to  be  vo¬ 
ted,  the  sum  of  9,422,000/.  In  the 
precedingyear,  the  grant  had  amount¬ 
ed  to  8,782,000/.,  but  the  actual  ex¬ 
pense  had  exceeded  that  sum  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  augmentation  of  force 
which  had  taken  place  towards  the 
close  of  that  year,  and  which  had  been 
partly  included  in  the  votes  of  the 
present  session.  Much  as  he  might 
regret  the  causes  which  led  to  this 
augmentation  of  force,  he  should  not 
then  think  it  necessary  to  trouble  the 
committee  by  entering  upon  them, 
being  satisfied  that  the  conviction  was 
general  in  the  country,  as  well  as  be- 
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ing  sensible  in  his  own  mind,  that  the 
augmentation  had  not  arisen  from  any 
voluntary  disposition  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  increase  the  military  force, 
but  from  the  urgent  necessity  of  pro¬ 
viding  addition^  protection  for  the 
loyal  and  industrious  part  of  the  po¬ 
pulation  of  the  country. 

He  next  adverted  to  the  naval  ser¬ 
vices,  which  amounted  to  6,586,000/., 
and  under  which  head  of  expenditure 
there  had  also  been  an  increase  of 
150,000/.,  arising  principally  from 
the  same  necessity  which  had  pro¬ 
duced  the  augmentation  of  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  arm^,  an  additional 
number  of  2000  mannes  having  been 
voted  to  perform  garrison  duty  on 
shore. 

The  ordnance  estimate  amounted 
to  1,204,000/.,  being  nearly  the  same 
as  in  the  last  year  ;  and  in  both,  the 

supplies  being  made  good  by  the  sale 
of  stores  remaining  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  and  which  it  was  no  longer  ne¬ 
cessary  to  preserve. 

The  miscellaneous  services  he  should 
estimate  at  22,000/.  more  than  in  the 
year  1819;  but  in  the  estimate ofthe 
present  year  he  included  the  sum 
which  it  had  been  supposed  would  be 
necessary  for  the  expenses  of  the  co¬ 
ronation.  The  total  amount  of  the 
heads  of  expenditure  which  he  had 
enumerated  was  19,313,000/.,  being 
about  82.5,000/.  more  than  those  of 
the  last  year ;  but  this  excess  in  the 
expense  of  the  general  service  of  the 
state  would  be  in  part  compensated 
by  a  diminution  of  the  charges  of 
the  unfunded  debt,  which  in  1819 
had  amounted  to  2,000,000/.,  viz. 
1 ,570,000/.  for  interest,  and  430,000/, 
for  sinking  fund  on  exchequer  bills. 
In  the  present  year  it  w’as  only  ne¬ 
cessary  to  provide  1,000,000/.  for  the 
interest,  and  410,000/.  for  sinking 
fund.  The  total  sum  to  be  provided 


actual  expense  considerably  exceeded 
the  sums  granted  by  Parliament,  the 


for  the  service  of  the  year  would  there¬ 
fore  be  20,723,000/.,  while  in  1 819  it 
had  been  20,488,000/.  But,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  provision  necessary  to  be 
made  for  the  services  properly  be¬ 
longing  to  the  year,  there  was  to  be 
added  a  sum  for  the  further  reduction 
of  unfunded  debt.  It  had  been  re¬ 
commended  by  the  committee  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament!  that  the  sums 
due  by  Government  to  the  Bank 
should  be  diminished  by  a  repayment 
of  10,000,000/.,  of  which  5,000,000/1 
having  b^n  provided  for  in  the  last 
year,  there  remained  a  sum  of  five 
millions  now  to  provide.  It  also  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  necessary,  in  order  to 
remove  the  pressure  of  unfunded  debt 
upon  the  market,  to  provide  for  a 
farther  reduction  of  me  exchequer 
bills  in  the  hands  of  individuals  to 
the  extent  of  4,000,000/.,  making  in 
the  whole  a  diminution  of  unfunded 
debt  to  the  amount  of  9,000,000/., 
and  which,  added  to  the  provision 
for  the  services  of  the  year,  would 
make  a  total  supply  to  .the  extent  of 
29,723,000/. 

To  meet  these  charges,  the  first  ar¬ 
ticle  of  ways  and  means  was  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  usual  annual  taxes, 
amounting  to  3,000,000/. 

The  next  would  be  a  grant  upon 
the  produce  of  the  temporary  excise 
duties,  which  had  been  continued 
since  the  war.  In  the  year  1819, 
3,500,000/.  had  been  granted  upon 
those  duties,  being  about  equal  to 
their  actual  produce  in  the  then  pre¬ 
ceding  year ;  but,  owing  principally 
to  the  variations  of  payment  which 
had  been  caused  by  the  consolidation 
of  the  excise  duties  in  July  last,  there 
remained  on  the  5th  July  1820,  a  sum 
of  900,000/.  still  to  be  made  good 
upon  that  grant.  He  should  there¬ 
fore,  for  the  present  year,  propose  to 
vote  only  2,500,000/.  upon  that  fund, 
in  order  that  the  grant  might  be  near¬ 
ly  completed  before  the  month  of 
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April  next.  The  remaining  articles 
of  ordinary  income  were  the  lottery, 
and  the  old  naval  stores.  The  for¬ 
mer  he  should  estimate  at  240,00011, 
and  the  latter  at  260,0001.,  being  the 
produce  of  the  sales  of  the  last  year. 
The  total  amount  of  these  several  items 
of  ordinary  income  was  6,000,0001., 
which,  being  deducted  from  the  sup¬ 
ply  he  had  before  stated,  would  leave 
the  sum  of  20,700,0001.  to  be  provi¬ 
ded  for  by  extraordinary  means.  He 
had  already  had  occasion  to  explain 
to  Parliament  the  mode  in  which 
7>000,000l.  of  exchequer  bills  had 
been  funded,  and  a  loan  of 5,000,0001. 
contracted ;  and  he  had  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  to  observe,  that  the  terms 
which  he  had  obtained  for  the  public 
in  each  of  those  transactions  had  met 
with  the  general  approbation  of  the 
House.  He  should  now  further  pro¬ 
pose  a  vote  sanctioning  a  loan  of 
12,000,0001.  from  the  sinking  fund, 
making  in  the  whole  an  amount  of 
ways  and  means  of  30,000,0001.,  and 
exceeding  the  supply  granted  by  be¬ 
tween  200,0001.  and  300,000l.  There 
remained  a  small  article  of  income, 
which  it  would  be  necessary  to  note, 
but  of  which  he  could  not  offer  a  spe¬ 
cific  estimate.  It  would  arise  from 
the  repayments  which  might  take 
place  of  advances  made  to  corpora¬ 
tions  or  individuals,  under  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  an  act  of  the  57th  of  his  late 
Majesty,  for  affording  encouragement 
to  public  works.  Under  tl^t  act 
about  1,000,0001.  had  been  advanced 
in  exchequer  bills,  which  would  be¬ 
come  due  in  October  next,  and  for 
the  payment  of  which  Parliament  had 
made  provision  in  the  present  session ; 
but  the  individuals  who  had  received 
these  loans  were  in  many  instances 
allowed  to  repay  them  by  distant  in¬ 
stalments,  so  that  only  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  sums  advanced  could 
be  expected  to  be  repaid  in  the  present 


ear:  the  whole  transaction  would, 
owever,  be  wound  up  without  any 
loss  to  the  public,  and  at  a  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  whicn  would  afford  provision 
for  all  the  charges  attending  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  act. 

Having  thus  stated  the  various 
items  of  supply  and  ways  and  means, 
it  mi^ht  be  necessary  to  explain  the 
situation  of  the  unfunded  debt  as  set¬ 
tled  by  the  votes  of  the  last  year,  and 
as  now  proposed  to  be  redui^  by  the 
arrangements  for  the  present  The 
amount  of  exchequer  bills  authorised 
to  be  issued  by  the  acts  of  1819  was 
36,500,0001.,  to  which  was  to  be  add¬ 
ed  the  sum  of  1,000,000^.,  issued,  as 
he  had  before  observed,  under  the 
the  57th  of  the  late  King ;  and  also 
2,000,000/.  of  Irish  treasury  bills,  the 
value  of  which  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
had  advanced  to  Government  He 
should  propose  for  the  present  year 
to  grant  29,000,000/.  of  exchequer 
bills,  and  1,500,000/.  of  Irish  treasury 
bills,  making  together  30,500,000/., 
and  making  a  diminution  of  the 
unfunded  debt,  compared  with  the 
last  year,  as  he  had  before  stated, 
of  9,000,000/. 

The  exchequer  bills  he  should 
propose  to  vote  this  evening,  but 
to  reserve  the  Irish  treasury  bills 
for  a  future  occasion,  as  he  was  not 
certain  whether  the  Bank  of  Ire¬ 
land,  which  had  already  exchanged 
500,000/.  of  the  Irish  treasury  bills 
held  by  them  for  English  exchequer 
bills,  might  not  be  desirous  of  ex¬ 
changing  a  farther  sum  in  the  same 
manner. 

The  terms  of  the  sinking  fund  loan 
he  should  propose  to  regulate  by  those 
of  the  contract  which  had  been  en¬ 
tered  into  for  the  loan  of  5,000,000/., 
it  appearing  to  be  the  most  equitable 
principle,  that  the  sum  borrowed 
from  the  commissioners  of  the  sink¬ 
ing  fund,  should  be  taken  at  the 
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same  rate  of  interest  as  that  at  which 
the  money  of  individuals  had  been 
advanced. 

The  payments  of  this  loan  would 
be  so  arranged  as  to  leave  the  sum  of 
5,000,000/.  applicable  by  the  com¬ 
missioners  to  the  purchase  of  stock  in 
the  year  ended  5th  July,  1821.  In 
the  year  ended  5th  July,  1820,  the 
sum  applied  by  the  commissioners 
had  amounted  to  about  4,400,000/., 
including  about  600,000/.  applied  in 
Ireland.  In  the  present  year  the  to¬ 
tal  sum  would  be  somewhat  more 
than  5,000,000/.,  of  which  between 
600,000/.  and  700,000/.  would  also 
be  applied  in  Ireland,  leaving  about 
4,400,000/.  for  purchases  in  England : 
and  here  it  might  be  proper  for  him 
to  answer  a  question  which  had  been 
more  than  once  put  to  him  by  the 
honourable  member  forPenrhyn,  viz. 
why,  as  the  sinking  fund  now  amount¬ 
ed  to  17,000,000/.,  and  would  there¬ 
fore  have  been  sufficient,  in  addition 
to  the  proposed  loan  of  12,000,000/., 
the  remaining  sum  of  5,000,000/.  had 
had  not  also  been  borrowed  from  the 
sinking  fund,  so  as  to  leave  no  sum 
to  be  borrowed  from  individuals  ? 
To  this  he  should  answer,  that  al¬ 
though  the  amount  of  debt  remaining 
unredeemed  at  the  close  of  the  year 
might  have  been  nearly  the  same  in 
one  mode  of  proceedmg  as  in  the 
other,  yet  it  appeared  to  him  that  the 
effect  upon  cr^it  and  public  conveni¬ 
ence  would  have  been  extremely  dif¬ 
ferent  in  the  two  cases.  The  pur¬ 
chases  of  commissioners  had  not  only 
the  effect  of  cancelling  a  certain  por¬ 
tion  of  stock  at  the  end  of  every  year ; 
but,  by  their  equable  and  regular  ope¬ 
ration,  they  in  a  degree  regulated  the 
market  during  the  whole  of  the  year, 
and  prevented  those  sudden  fluctua¬ 
tions  which  the  accidental  circum¬ 
stances  of  sales,  and  of  the  combina¬ 
tions  of  speculators,  might  otherwise 


occasion.  Whatever  might  be  the 
necessity  of  an  individual  to  bring  his 
'stock  to  sale,  he  knew  that  there  was 
a  constant  and  considerable  purchaser 
in  the  market,  and  that  ne  could 
not  fail,  with  the  delay  of  a  few 
days,  to  obtain  the  fair  current  price 
of  what  he  had  to  sell.  It  was  also 
to  be  recollected  for  how  many  years 
the  public  had  been  accustomed  to 
the  constant  practice  of  these  pur¬ 
chases,  and  how  much  their  feelmgs 
mi^ht  have  been  acted  upon,  and 
their  apprehensions  excited,  by  the 
total  cessation  of  an  establishment 
which  has  always  been  deemed  so 
beneficial.  He  had  not  indeed  been 
withoutsome  alarm  at  the  effectwhich 
might  be  produced  upon  public  opi¬ 
nion  in  the  last  year,  when  a  loan 
from  the  sinking  fund  was  for  the 
first  time  carried  into  effect.  He  was 
ready  to  allow  that  the  experiment 
had  ended  more  favourably  than  he 
had  apprehended  it  might  do;  but 
the  difference  was  very  great  between 
the  diminution,  though  considerable, 
and  the  total  cessation  of  a  resource  of 
this  kind.  In  future,  indeed,  he  ho¬ 
ped  that  this  ground  of  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  honourablemem- 
ber  and  himself  would  no  longer  ex¬ 
ist  ;  for  he  saw  no  reason  to  depart 
from  the  expectation  which  he  nad 
last  year  held  out  to  Parliament,  that 
the  loan  lately  concluded  would  be 
the  last  which,  so  long  as  peace  con¬ 
tinued,  the  government  would  be  un¬ 
der  the  necessity  of  contracting,  ex¬ 
cept  by  application  to  the  commis¬ 
sioners  for  the  sinking  fund.  He  was 
here  naturally  led  to  explain  a  part 
of  the  subject  which  had  on  various 
occasions  been  alluded  to,  and  which 
nearly  connected  itself  with  this  ques¬ 
tion— -hemeant  a  comparison  between 
the  estimates  which  had  been  formed 
in  the  session  of  1819,  and  the  actual 
result  of  the  finances  of  that  year. 
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He  was  ready  to  admit,  that  it  was 
less  favourable  than  had  been  antici¬ 
pated,  but  he  contended  that  the  fail¬ 
ure  was  not  so  considerable  as  to  ex¬ 
ceed  ordinary  fluctuations,  or  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  alarms  which  had  frequently 
been  expressed.  The  hnance  com¬ 
mittee,  m  April  1819,  had  estimated 
the  to^  income  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  at  54,000,000/. ;  its  actual  pro¬ 
duce  had  been  very  near  53,000,000/., 
of  which,  however,  500,000/.  had 
arisen  from  taxes  imposed  since  the 
committee  had  made  their  report. 
The  diminution,  therefore,  of  reve¬ 
nue,  which  arose  almost  wholly  in  the 
October  quarter,  and  in  the  branch  of 
customs,  might  be  taken  at  1 ,500,000/. 
They  had  estimated  the  clear  excess 
of  income  beyond  expenditure  at 
about  2,000,000/.,  to  which  would 
have  been  added  the  amount  of  any 
taxes  afterwards  enforced.  The  ac¬ 
tual  excess,  estimated  in  various  ways, 
might  be  taken  from  one  million  to 
a  million  and  a  half;  and,  though 
certainly  much  less  than  was  desir¬ 
able  to  secure  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  in  the  time  of  peace,  yet  was 
sufficient  to  complete  the  gloomy 
observations  which  were  frequently 
thrown  out  of  a  great  existing  defi¬ 
ciency. 

In  the  present  year  it  appeared, 
from  the  accounts  on  the  table,  as 
nearly  certain  as  any  estimate  which 
could  be  formed,  that  the  new  taxes 
enforced  in  1819  would  produce  at 
least  the  estimated  sum  of  three  mil¬ 
lions.  There  would  therefore  be  a* 
sum  of  about  2,500,000/.  to  add  to 
the  surplus  of  income  beyond  expen¬ 
diture  in  181 9,  making  a  clear  im¬ 
provement  in  our  situation,  in  the 
present  year,  of  about  three  millions 
and  a  half.  It  is  true  that  this  sum  falls 
considerably  short  of  the  5,000,000/. 
of  clear  income  which  were  last  year 
intended  to  be  provided  by  Parlia¬ 
ment  :  but  although  that  estimate 


might  not  be  realized  in  the  present 
year,  which  laboured  under  some  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  depression  too  obvious 
to  require  particular  notice,  he  by  no  ^ 
means  saw  reason  to  doubt  that  it 
would  be  speedily  completed.  One 
indispensable  requisite,  indeed,  as 
well  to  all  financial  prosperity  as  to 
every  effective  economy,  and  to  all 
encouragement  of  industry,  was  the 
complete  and  permanent  establish¬ 
ment  of  tranquillity  and  good  order 
among  tlie  people.  When  that  great 
point  was  effectually  secured,  he  felt 
the  greatest  confidence  of  the  rest. 

Having  completed  this  part  of  his 
statement,  he  adverted,  in  a  subse¬ 
quent  explanation,  to  the  mode  by 
which  the  charges  of  the  loan  were 
to  be  provided  for.  The  principle 
which  he  adopted  was  that  of  the 
act  of  1813.  It  had  been  at  that  time 
explained,  though  not  positively  en¬ 
acted,  that  a  sum  of  100  millions 
ought  in  time  of  peace  to  be  reserved 
in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners, 
as  a  resource  for  the  first  exigencies 
of  any  future  wars.  That  sum  had 
been  now  completed,  and  there  was 
a  considerable  excess  in  the  hands  of 
the  commissioners.  The  sum  now  ac¬ 
tually  stand  ing  in  their  names  amount¬ 
ed  to  about  144,000,000/.  He  should 
therefore  propose  to  provide  for  the 
charge  of  the  present  loans  by  can¬ 
celling  the  excess  of  stock  beyond 
100,000,000/.  in  the  names  of  the 
commissioners  to  such  an  extent  as 
was  necessary  for  providing  for  the 
expense  as  it  arose,  and  so  as  to  leave 
the  sum  of  at  least  5,000,000/.  as  a 
clear  sinking  fund  for  the  present 
year. 

Although  another  subject  (to  be 
speedily  introduced)  had  now  dmost 
exclusively  occupied  public  attention, 
yet  some  observations  were  made  on 
this  exposition  of  the  financial  state 
of  the  country.  Mr  A.  Baring  having 
made  an  inquiry  about  tlie  consoli- 
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dated  fund,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  admitted  that  it  was  last  year 
three  millions  in  arrear.  This  defi¬ 
ciency  had  arisen  before  the  new 
taxes  became  productive,  and  also 
included  the  charge  of  two  loans. — 
Mr  Grenfell  here  deprecated  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  government  being  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  Bank  of  England  for  the 
means  of  meeting  the  deficiency  on 
the  consolidated  fund.  It  did  appear 
to  him  an  unseemly  and  odious  blot 
on  its  character,  to  be  unable  to  pay 
the  public  creditor  except  at  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  that  corporation.— 
Mr  Ricardo  insisted,  that,  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  as  the  statement  of  the  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  Exchequer  had  been,  it  was 
still  more  favourable  than  the  truth 
— that  instead  of  any  the  smallest 
sinking  fund,  there  was  an  actual  de¬ 
ficiency. — Mr  Maberley,  after  draw¬ 
ing  .-in  almost  equally  gloomy  picture 
of  the  state  of  the  finances,  concluded 
by  recommending  a  property  tax,  as 
the  least  objectionable  and  only  ef¬ 
fectual  mode  of  placing  affairs  in  a 
more  favourable  state.  This  hint  was 
not  ill  received  by  Mr  Vansittart, 
who  expressed  his  belief  that  the 
country  would  at  last  feel  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  this  or  some  other  equally  ri¬ 
gorous  financial  measure.  Alderman 
Heygate  deprecated  the  system  of 
loans  in  time  of  peace,  and  conceived 
it  unworthy  of  a  country  like  Eng¬ 
land  to  be  eternally  changing  her 
plans  of  finance.  He  hoped  the  de¬ 
ficiency,  if  any,  of  next  year,  would 
be  met  by  more  vigorous  and  effec¬ 
tive  measures.  He  ascribed  much  of 
the  distress  of  the  country  to  the  re¬ 
cent  diminution  of  5,000,000/.  in  the 
issue  of  Bank  of  England  notes,  and 
4,000,000/.  in  those  of  country  banks, 
in  all  9,000,000/.,  about  a  sixth  part 
of  the  currency  of  the  country.  There 
could  be  no  pretence  for  a  further  di¬ 
minution  of  the  circulating  medium  ; 
indeed  paper  was  now  more  valuable 
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than  ^old. — Mr  Huskisson,  admitting 
how  important  it  was  that  the  conso- 
lidated  fund  should  be  out  of  arrears, 
and  that  there  should  exist  an  effec¬ 
tive  sinking  fund,  expressed  his  hope 
that  the  latter  would  soon  amount  to 
5,000,000/.  The  debate  here  closed. 

The  opposition,  during  the  present 
session,  found  only  one  opportunity 
to  exercise  their  function  of  watching 
the  minor  steps  of  ministerial  pro¬ 
ceeding,  and  advancing  charges  of 
blameable  profusion  of  the  public 
money.  This  charge,  which  excited 
considerable  interest,  was  founded  on 
the  filling  up  of  the  situation  of  fifth 
Baron  of  Exchequer,  after  a  commis¬ 
sion,  appointed  to  inquire  into  Scots 
courts  of  justice,  had  reported  their 
opinion  that  the  number  four  would 
be  sufficient  Lord  Archibald  Ha¬ 
milton,  who  stood  now  as  head  of  the 
whig  interest  for  Scotland,  introdu¬ 
ced  this  subject  to  the  notice  of  Par¬ 
liament  on  the  15th  of  May.  He  be¬ 
gan  with  stating  the  proceedings  out 
of  which  the  report  arose.  It  was 
now  six  years  since  his  right  honour¬ 
able  friend  (Sir  J.  Newport^  com¬ 
menced  his  exertions  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  courts  of  justice,  with  a  view 
to  their  improvement.  His  motion 
for  the  appointment  of  commissioners 
for  that  purpose  was  made  and  agreed 
to  in  1814.  Now  it  would  scarcely 
be  believed,  that  after  the  lapse  of  six 
years  not  one  arrangement  was  made 
for  carrying  into  effect  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  commissioners.  The 
report  giving  an  account  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  in  Scotland,  called  the 
sixth  report,  was  laid  upon  the  table 
last  year,  and  two  other  reports  had 
been  since  presented.  He  should 
quote  the  very  words  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners  upon  the  appointment  which 
was  the  subiect  of  his  motion.  They 
were  as  follows  :  **  We  think  it  our 
duty  here  to  express  our  opinion  that 
the  provisions  made  in  respect  to  an 
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English  baron  are  no  longer  essential 
or  requisite.  With  the  exception  of 
one  of  our  number,  we  concur  in 
thinking,  that  five  barons  areone  more 
than  necessary,  and  that  the  business 
of  the  Exchequer  might  be  conducted 
with  equal  advantage  by  four,  as  in 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  England, 
and  without  adding  to  the  duties  and 
labour  of  these  judges.”  If  the  House 
did  not  concur  in  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  commissioners,  the  eight 
Reports  which  they  had  already  pre- 
sentedwould  be  useless  paper,  and  Par¬ 
liament  would  neither  do  its  duty  by 
them  nor  by  the  country.  He  would 
now  state  the  duty  of  the  Barons,  and 
he  begged  it  to  be  observed,  that  the 
account  was  not  that  of  an  enemy,  but 
was  supplied  by  these  judges  them¬ 
selves.  They  stated,  as  was  to  be 
found  in  the  10th  page  of  the  Report, 
that  there  were  four  terms ;  one  be¬ 
ginning  on  the  24'th  of  November, 
and  terminating  on  the  20th  Decem¬ 
ber;  another  beginning  on  the  15th 
of  January,  and  ending  on  the  3d  of 
February ;  a  third  beginning  on  the 
12th  of  May,  and  ending  on  the  2d 
of  June ;  and  a  fourth  beginning  on 
the  17th  of  June,  and  ending  on  the 
5th  of  July.  The  Court,  it  was  re¬ 
marked,  did  not  usually  meet  on  Mon¬ 
day,  except  it  was  the  first  or  the  last 
day  of  term.  Thus,  then,  the  Barons 
were  not  employed  in  their  judicial 
duties  more  than  two  months  in  the 
year,  and  this,  be  it  remembered,  was 
their  own  account  of  their  employ¬ 
ment.  The  average  number  of  causes 
set  down  for  trial  did  not  exceed  a 
hundred.  They  likewise  acted  as  a 
board  of  treasury,  and  the  average 
number  of  petitions,  memorials,  and 
other  applications  disposed  of  by  them 
in  that  capacity,  amounted  to  1300. 
In  point  of  practice,  the  disposal  of 
this  part  of  the  business  belonged  to 
the  Remembrancer;  it  was  their  duty 
only  to  transmit  these  memorials  to 


him,  to  order  him  to  make  out  his  re¬ 
port,  of  which  they  disapproved  or 
approved.  When  they  had  given  their 
approbation  or  disapprobation,  their 
labour  was  at  an  end.  Now  he  would 
beg  leave  to  contrast  the  duties  which 
they  thus  performed,  with  the  duties 
performed  by  the  Barons  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  in  England.  The  Barons 
of  the  Exchequer  Court  of  England 
went  the  circuit ;  the  Barons  of  Scot- 
and  performed  no  part  of  this  duty. 
The  Court  of  Exchequer  in  England 
performed  the  duties  of  a  Court  of 
Equity ;  in  Scotland  no  such  duty  de¬ 
volved  upon  the  Barons.  In  England, 
other  suitors  could  apply  to  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  besides  the  suitors  of 
the  Crown  ;  in  Scotland  only  the 
suitors  of  the  Crown.  The  Barons 
of  England  took  their  turn  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  and  performed  other 
parts  in  the  administration  of  justice ; 
in  Scotland  they  had  no  similar  la^ 
hour.  In  England  the  Barons  had  to 
decide  on  references  from  Parliament; 
in  Scotland  they  had  to  do  nothing 
similar.  There  could,  therefore,  be 
no  comparison  between  the  labour 
performed  by  the  four  Barons  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  in  England  and 
the  five  of  Scotland.  He  would  beg 
to  know,  as  connected  with  this  sub¬ 
ject,  what  was  the  opinion  entertain¬ 
ed  of  the  appointment  of  the  present 
Cliief- Baron  of  the  Exchequer  (the 
late  Attorney-General  of  England, 
Sir  Samuel  Shepherd.)  Did  he  con¬ 
sider  himself,  or  was  he  considered 
by  his  friends,  as  going  to  perform  a 
laborious  duty,  or  going  to  fill  an  easy 
situation,  if  not  a  sinecure  office  ?-r- 
The  late  Chief  Baron  (the  Right  Ho¬ 
nourable  Robert  Dundas)  held  his  of¬ 
fice  three  years,  while  he  never  ap¬ 
peared  in  court ;  he  was  in  Italy  two 
of  those  years  from  bad  health,  and 
when  he  returned  he  was  unable  to 
attend  to  business.  The  present  Lord 
High  Commissioner  of  the  Jury  Court 
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of  Scotland,  though  almost  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  laws  of  Scotland, 
and  going  down  to  establish  a  new 
court,  and  to  perform  the  laborious 
duties  of  a  new  appointment,  was  yet 
able  to  execute  the  functions  of  a  Ba¬ 
ron  of  the  Exchequer  in  addition  to  his 
other  avocations.  Indeed,  when  it  was 
proposed  in  the  last  Parliament  to 
grant  retired  pensiqns  to  the  judges,  it 
was  contended  by  some  hon.  members, 
that  such  pensions  ought  not  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer, 
as  they  were  already  in  a  state  of  re¬ 
tirement.  He  could  not  refrain  from 
denouncing  a  scandalous  appoint¬ 
ment,  alike  injurious  to  the  character 
of  Parliament  and  to  the  credit  of  the 
courts  of  justice.  The  opinion  of  the 
commissioners  had  been  unanimous, 
with  the  exception  cf  Sir  Hay  Camp¬ 
bell,  whose  nomination  had  been  ob¬ 
jected  to,  on  the  ground  that  nothing 
nad  been  done  regarding  appoint¬ 
ments  in  courts  of  justice  for  the  last 
half  century,  but  by  his  advice.  The 
opinion  of  no  person  in  Scotlandcould 
be  of  less  weight,  as,  without  mean¬ 
ing  any  personal  disrespect  to  him, 
he  had  protected  all  the  abuses  that 
had  prevailed  for  the  last  fifty  years, 
and  might  say  of  them,  quorum  pars 
magna  fui.  The  next  name  that  he 
found  subscribed  to  the  report  was 
that  of  Sir  James  Montgomery,  who 
had  been  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland. 
His  authority,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
say,  weighed  as  much  with  him  as 
that  of  the  learned  lord  or  of  the 
Lord  Register  opposite.  Mr  Robert¬ 
son  Scott,  and  Mr  Threipland,  were 
every  way  qualified  for  their  appoint¬ 
ment  by  character  and  knowledge. 
He  came  to  Mr  Glassford,  though 
last  not  least,  whose  opinion  deserved 
the  greater  credit,  as  he  had  written 
a  book  upon  the  courts.  That  gen¬ 
tleman  had  said  in  his  publication, 
that  the  appointments  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer  were  sources  of  patronage,  but 


not  offices  of  business.  V’ith  regard 
to  the  individual  appointed,  (Sir  Pa¬ 
trick  Murray)  he  was  scarcely  known 
as  a  lawyer,  and  had  seldom  entered 
the  courts,  unless  from  curiosity.  The 
only  argument  which  could  be  urged 
fur  the  number  five  was,  that  if  four 
were  equally  divided,  there  might  be 
want  of  a  deciding  voice ;  but  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  England  shewed  how  lit¬ 
tle  room  there  was  for  this  apprehen¬ 
sion  ;  and  it  would  be  strange  to  in¬ 
cur  the  expense  of  an  additional  judge 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  inequality. 
The  Lord  Advocate  had  indeed  pro¬ 
duced  a  paper,  purporting  to  contain 
the  opinion  of  four  judges,  the  heads 
of  the  courts  in  Scotland,  and  which 
was  unfavourable  to  the  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  the  fifth  Baron.  Lord  A.  con¬ 
ceived  that  the  judges,  from  their  very 
situation,  were  liable  to  bias,  and  that 
their  whole  authority  was  destroyed 
by  one  assertion  contained  in  this  pa¬ 
per.  In  opposition  to  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  commissioners,  that 
the  duties  of  the  two  clerks  of  bills 
should  be  devolved  on  the  principal 
clerks  of  session,  it  expressed  an  opi¬ 
nion  that  the  last  office  was  sufficient 
to  occupy  the  whole  time  and  atten¬ 
tion  of  any  individual.  What  would 
the  House  think,  when  it  understood 
that  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  one  of  the 
principal  clerks  ofSession  ?  Could  they 
believe  that  his  whole  time  was  en¬ 
grossed  by  the  duties  of  that  office  ? 
The  paper  containing  their  opinion 
did  not  carry  conviction  to  the  people 
of  Scotland ;  it  did  not  carry  convic¬ 
tion  to  all  the  judges  ;  it  did  not,  he 
was  assured,  carry  conviction  to  the 
bar.  As  the  paper  could  not  carry 
conviction,  so  neither  could  the  vote 
of  that  House,  if  a  vote  of  confirma¬ 
tion,  carry  conviction  to  the  country. 
“  The  time  may  soon  come,”  conti¬ 
nued  his  lordship,  when  I  shall 
meet  with  this  appointment  in  the 
mouths  of  persons  in  the  disturbed 
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district  with  which  I  am  connected, 
whom  I  may  be  called  upon  to  re- 
nress.  With  what  consistency  can  I, 
as  deputy  lieutenant  or  justice  of  the 
peace,  put  down  at  the  point  of  the 
sword  those  whom  distress  has  goad¬ 
ed  to  madness,  and  who  from  time  to 
time  are  outraged  by  acts  of  this 
kind  ?”  The  noble  lord  concluded  by 
moving,  that  the  House  concur  with 
the  commissioners,  that  five  Barons 
of  Exchequer  in  Scotland  were  un¬ 
necessary,  and  that  four  were  suffi¬ 
cient  for  all  the  business  of  that  court. 

Id  reply  to  these  observations,  the 
defence  of  the  measure  was  under¬ 
taken  by  Sir  William  Rae,  Lord  Ad¬ 
vocate.  On  him  it  naturally  devol¬ 
ved,  both  as  holding  an  office  usually 
supposed  to  include  that  of  minister 
for  Scotland,  and  as  having  taken  an 
active  part  in  forwarding  the  appoint¬ 
ment.  The  constitution,  he  obser¬ 
ved,  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  was 
founded  upon  the  national  contract 
at  the  union  of  the  two  countries — a 
union  which  proved  satisfactory  to  the 
people,  and  promoted  the  interests  of 
that  part  of  the  country,  for  more 
than  a  century.  That  contract  was 
not  to  be  wantonly  broken  in  upon. 
The  appointment  took  place  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  circumstance  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  trial  by  jury,  lately  intro¬ 
duced  into  Scotland.  Mr,A  dam.  Lord 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Jury  Court, 
and  to  whose  zeal,  talents,  and  good 
management,  the  success  of  the  ex- 
eriment  was  mainly  owing,  found 
is  duties  as  Baron  of  Exchequer  in¬ 
compatible  with  due  attention  to  the 
business  of  that  court.  He  therefore 
resigned  the  former,  that  he  might  be- 
tow  on  the  latter  his  undivided  atten¬ 
tion.  With  regard  to  the  choice  made 
of  a  successor,  an  individual  better 
fitted  for  the  situation  could  not  have 
been  found.  He  had  held  the  office 
of  principal  Remembrancer  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  from  the  year 


1799  till  last  year,  exo^  one  year 
that  he  held  an  office  in  London.  He 
was  b^  this  means  better  fitted  for 
the  ministerial  and  judicial  functions 
of  a  baron  than  he  could  have  been 
by  the  longest  practice  as  an  advo¬ 
cate  in  the  Courts  of  Justice.  As  the 
English  law  is  the  law  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  a  barrister  iiad  to  learn 
all  the  forms  and  rules  of  the  Court 
when  appointed  to  preside  in  it  as 
one  of  the  Barons.  The  noble  lord 
had  said  that  he  had  performed  his 
office  by  deputy,  but  he  (the  Lord 
Advocate)  knew  that  he  had  perfor¬ 
med  it  personally,  since  1799  till  last 
year,  except  the  year  that  he  had  an 
office  in  London.  Nor  was  such  an 
appointment  of  an  inferior  officer  with¬ 
out  precedent,  for  Baron  Moncrieff 
had  been  deputy  King’s  Remembran¬ 
cer  for  25  years  before  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  the  Barons.  Another 
remark  he  begged  leave  to  make  here, 
respecting  the  selection  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  By  his  appointment  a  very 
considerable  saving  was  occasioned, 
because  the  office  of  King’s  Remem¬ 
brancer  ceased,  on  its  becoming  va¬ 
cant,  by  an  act  of  an  honourable  mem¬ 
ber  on  the  floor.  The  saving  hence 
arising  amounted  to  one  half  the  sa¬ 
lary  ^f  one  of  the  Barons  of  Exche¬ 
quer.  By  the  statute  of  Anne  it  was 
enacted,  that  the  number  of  Barons 
should  not  be  fewer  than  five.  The 
expression  was,  **  should  not  exceed 
five  but  this,  he  contended,  in  Par¬ 
liamentary  language,  implied  the  same 
thing.  **  We  always  have  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  five,”  said  his  lordship  ; 
“  you  have  always  been  accustomed  to 
four;  we  prefer  five, according  to  what 
we  have  been  accustomed  to ;  you 
prefer  four,  according  to  your  cus¬ 
tom.”  The  nature  of  the  business 
required  an  admixture  of  Scotch  and 
English  lawyers ;  of  the  former,  there 
coind  scarcely  1^  fewer  than  three, 
or  of  the  latter  tlian  two.  If  there 
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should  be  a  division  of  opinion  re> 
specting  the  granting  of  a  charter  to 
an  individual,  what  could  be  done  ? 
It  might  be  of  importance  to  an  indivi¬ 
dual  at  the  moment  when  an  election 
approached.  The  noble  lord  had  him¬ 
self  alluded  to  elections.  A  judge 
could  give  up  his  opinion  where  a 
court  of  review  decided  against  it ; 
but  why  should  a  judge  give  up  his 
opinion,  if  an  honest  and  conscien¬ 
tious  one,  when  there  was  no  court 
of  review  ?  The  consequence  would 
therefore  be,  when  there  was  an  equal 
division,  that  no  charter  and  no  tu- 
tory  would  be  issued.  He  could  not 
see  how  such  an  evil  could  be  reme¬ 
died  without  an  inequality  of  num¬ 
bers.  He  contended  that  the  com¬ 
missioners  had  exceeded  their  powers, 
and  went  entirely  out  of  their  way, 
when  they  reported  on  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  Their 
instructions  were,  as  stated  in  their 
own  report,  to  inquire  into  the  fees, 
salaries,  and  emoluments  of  the  se¬ 
veral  clerks,  officers,  and  ministers  of 

1‘ustice.  Now,  he  would  be  glad  to 
mow  under  which  of  these  heads  the 
^‘judges”  were  meant  to  be  included? 
As  to  the  commissioners  themselves, 
with  all  the  respect  and  esteem  which 
he  entertained  for  them  personally, 
he  must  say  that  he  did  consider  them 
to  be  unqualified.  One  of  them,  af¬ 
ter  practising  at  the  bar,  went  into 
the  country  and  lived  upon  his  estate, 
■without  returning  to  his  practice ; 
another  went  tc  India,  and,  after  stay¬ 
ing  there  for  some  time,  returned,  and 
lived  almost  entirely  in  the  country  ; 
and  a  third,  having  also  practised 
some  time  at  the  bar,  retired  to  his 
estate,  improved  the  country  round 
it,  but  never  returned  to  the  profes¬ 
sion.  Now  he  thought  proper  to 
mention  these  circumstances,  be¬ 
cause  he  would  submit  to  the  House 
that  the  opinions  of  that  commission 
could  not  be  entitled  to  any  great 


weight,  even  if  it  stood  alone,  and 
unopposed  by  the  weighty  opinion  of 
the  late  President  of  the  Court  of  Ses¬ 
sion,  Sir  Hay  Campbell,  but  above 
all,  of  the  Chief-Baron  Shepherd— 
an  individual  who  had  gone  so  lately 
from  this  country,  after  acquiring  a 
thorough  and  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  laws  of  these 
kingdoms,  and  whose  special  duty  it 
was,  if  it  were  any  one's,  to  say  whe¬ 
ther  an  appointment  of  this  nature 
was  or  was  not  necessary.  He  did 
not  know  what  authority  the  Chief- 
Baron's  name  might  have  there ;  but 
certain  he  was,  that  in  his  (the  Lord 
Advocate's)  part  of  the  country,  they 
felt  grateful  to  his  Majesty's  minis¬ 
ters  for  having  sent  among  them  a 
man  whose  talents  as  a  judge  were 
not  more  respected  than  his  virtues 
as  an  individual  were  admired.  After 
attaining  to  very  high  honours  in  his 
profession,  he  declined  those  highest 
ones  to  which  he  might  reasonably 
and  certainly  have  aspired,  and,  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty,  was  willing, 
at  his  time  of  life,  to  undertake  that 
duty,  accompanied  as  it  was  with  the 
necessity  of  forming  new  connexions, 
and  in  a  distant  part  of  the  kingdom  ; 
although  the  office  was  of  a  nature 
far  below  that  which  he  might  have 
been  entitled  to  claim.  He  submit¬ 
ted,  then,  that  unless  they  were  will¬ 
ing  to  suppose  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  infectious  in  the  air  of  Scotland, 
which  had  the  effect  of  instantly  de¬ 
stroying  that  character  of  honour 
which  an  individual  had  sustained 
through  life,  it  was  utterly  incredible 
and  impossible  that  the  learned  judge 
in  question,  when  called  upon  to  de¬ 
cide  on  the  constitution  of  the  court 
over  which  he  was  to  preside,  should 
have  concurred  in  the  propriety  of  an 
appointment  of  which  he  did  not  see 
and  feel  the  necessity.  It  was  a  mis¬ 
take  that  the  late  Lord  Chief  Baron 
was  ever  more  than  a  year  absent 
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from  the  court  at  a  time ;  this  was 
when  unavoidably  obi  igeil  to  go  abroad 
by  the  state  of  bis  health ;  but  even 
when  generally  residing  at  Bath,  he 
came  and  attended  the  regular  terms. 

Some  observations  were  made  by 
Sir  John  Newport,  in  defence  of  Lord 
Archibald  Hamilton's  motion. 

Lord  Castlereagh  now  came  for¬ 
ward  in  defence  of  the  appointment. 
The  noble  lord  (A.  Hamilton)  had 
called  upon  the  House,  without  pre¬ 
vious  inquiry,  without  any  evidence 
in  the  appendix  of  the  report,  and 
without  suggesting  any  facts  on  his 
own  authority,  to  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  constitution  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  in  Scotland  ought 
to  be  changed — that  that  constitution 
for  ages  had  been  faulty — and  that 
the  decision  of  certain  commissioners 
ought  to  be  preferred  to  the  deli¬ 
berate  iudgment  of  the  learned  heads 
of  all  the  different  Courts.  Lord  C. 
indignantly  repelled  the  insinuation 
that  ministers  felt  any  reluctance  to 
redress  and  reform  actual  abuses;  but 
to  represent  them  as  looking  only  to 
influence  and  patronage,  and  all  pub¬ 
lic  virtue  and  purity  as  monopolized 
by  their  antagonists,  was  a  language 
by  no  means  new  to  gentlemen  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  House,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  convenient  at  the  opening  of 
a  new  Parliament.  He  did  not  mean 
to  blame  the  commissioners  for  tra¬ 
velling  into  various  matters,  and  mak¬ 
ing  the  suggestion  they  had  done  re¬ 
specting  the  Court  of  Exchequer ;  at 
the  same  time,  if  it  had  been  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  House  to  authorise  them 
to  examine  into  the  constitution  of 
the  Courts  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  into 
the  mere  details  of  fees,  he  could  not 
help  thinking  that  individuals  of  a 
diiierent  class  would  have  been  more 
properly  nominated  to  such  high,  im- 

Eortant,  and  extensive  functions.  He 
elieved  that  the  present  was  the  first 
occasion  on  which  the  House  had 


been  required  to  affirm,  not  the  re¬ 
port  of  a  deputation  of  its  own  body, 
but  the  mere  dictum  of  four  out  of  five 
gentlemen  in  no  way  connected  with 
Parliament.  He  could  not  agree  to 
the  present  motion  ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  should  move  the  previous  question 
upon  it ;  but  he  would  assent,  on  any 
future  day,  to  refer  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  to  a  select  committee.  The  noble 
lord  (A.  Hamilton)  seemed  to  think 
that  he  had  made  out  a  good  case  in 
favour  of  four  Barons,  if  he  could 
shew  that  even  once  the  business  of 
the  court  had  been  transacted  with¬ 
out  the  presence  of  the  fiflh ;  and  be¬ 
cause  he  found  that  one  ministerial 
officer  was  a  poet,  he  jumped  at  the 
conclusion  that  all  the  offices  could 
be  discharged  as  well  by  poets  as  by 
lawyers.  Yet  was  it  not  known  to  all 
who  heard  him,  that  the  brightest  lu¬ 
minary  of  the  law  of  modern  times. 
Lord  Mansfield,  had  long  been  inca¬ 
pacitated  from  attending  the  court  to 
nilfil  his  judicial  functions,  and  no 
man  had  been  so  obtuse  in  his  facul¬ 
ties  as  to  argue  from  thence  that  the 
office  of  Chief- Justice  was  a  sinecure. 
He  begged  to  be  allowed  to  say,  that 
of  all  economies  abhorrent  to  com¬ 
mon  sense,  that  was  the  most  absurd 
which  regarded  the  bench — to  secure 
the  pure  administration  of  justice  was 
always  the  best  economy.  He  must 
congratulate  the  other  side  of  the 
House  upon  the  cheerfulness  they  dis¬ 
played.  They  were  never  so  happy 
as  when  they  had  got  some  paltry 
thousand  pounds  to  peck  at :  as  soon 
as  they  had  hold  of  a  particular  sum, 
how  they  rejoiced  in  their  supposed 
advantage,  until  the  necessity  of  its 
payment  was  shewn,  and  then  they 
endeavoured  to  overcome  argument 
by  clamour.  The  constituents  of  the 
noble  lord  were  a  little  too  enlight¬ 
ened  to  be  persuaded  even  by  him 
that  the  addition  of  a  poor  thousand 
pounds  would  make  a  serious  differ- 
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ence  in  their  domestic  finances.  Did 
the  noble  lord  seriously  mean  to  be 
understood  that  the  sum  of  1000/. 
would  make  all  the  difference  between 

[)ractical  allegiance  and  open  rebel- 
ion  in  Scotland  He  had  ever^  re¬ 
spect  for  commissioners  and  their  re¬ 
ports  ;  but  he  could  not  help  remark¬ 
ing,  that  if  their  suggestions  were 
held  conclusive  and  mandatory — if 
they  were  to  be  erected  into  judges 
in  supreme,  without  appeal — it  would 
throw  the  whole  organization  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  country  into  irre¬ 
mediable  confusion. 

Mr  Tierney  made  an  animated 
speech  against  ministers,  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  ridicule  the  shifts  to  which 
they  had  recourse  in  opposing  all 
economical  reform.  If  a  proposition 
were  brought  forward  for  some  ge¬ 
neral  financial  reform,  then  the  cry 
of  the  other  side  was,  that  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  state  was  about  to  be 
overset ;  and  if  a  particular  practical 
retrenchment  were  suggested,  the  cry 
was,  What  a  fuss  you  are  making 
about  nothing — what  a  noise  about 
one  or  two  thousand  pounds  I”  In 
fact,  if  ministers  were  credited,  they 
were  the  only  proper  judges  of  what 
public  money  should  be  spent,  and 
who  ought  to  spend  it.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  for  them  to  be  economical 
— they  were  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  patronage  and  influence  for  their 
support — ^they  existed  upon  it — it  was 
the  foundation  of  all  their  hopes,  and 
they  could  not  lose  even  the  fifth  part 
of  a  fifth  Baron  of  the  Exchequer, 
without  some  risk  to  their  stability. 
The  establishment  was  tbestrong-bold 
behind  which  ministers  entrenched 
themselves.  If  any  body  spoke  of  re¬ 
moving  the  third  Secretary  of  State, 
or  of  abolishing  the  Secretary  nt  War, 
the  cry  was  the  same — “  it  breaks  in 
upon  the  establishment it  was  soon 
very  easy  to  call  the  establishment 
the  constitution,  and  then  woe  to  the 


man  who  lifted  his  unhallowed  hand 
against  it  1  The  noble  lord  had  cer¬ 
tainly  made  a  very  dexterous  speech 
-—it  possessed  all  his  wonted  circuit¬ 
ous  ingenuity,  and  the  result  must 
have  satisfied  the  House,  that  if  his 
health  had  recently  suffered,  his  in¬ 
tellects  and  abilities  were  as  great  as 
ever.  The  Lord  Advocate  had  come 
down  to  the  House  like  a  true  Scotch¬ 
man,  that  was,  like  an  honest  man, 
and  had  maintained  that  nothing  could 
induce  him  to  think  the  appointment 
of  a  fifth  Baron  wrong — five  was  the 
true,  orthodox,  infallible  number  in 
Scotland;  and  that  no  change  was 
wanted,  and  no  inquiry  to  produce 
one.  But  what  was  the  conduct  of 
the  noble  lord  ?  First,  he  makes  the 
appointment — then  he  justifies  it— 
and,  thirdy,  he  requires  a  committee 
to  ascertain  whether  it  was  right  or 
wrong.  But,  looking  at  the  whole  of 
the  circumstances,  he  would  ask— 
could  any  man  say  that  this  was  not 
a  plain,  downright,  unequivocal  job  ? 
The  fact  was,  ministers  dared  not  re¬ 
fuse  the  appointment  of  Sir  Patrick 
Murray :  he  did  not  intend  by  any 
means  to  disparage  the  qualifications 
of  that  gentleman,  but  the  ministers 
were  afraid  to  refuse  his  appointment. 
They  well  knew  that  if  they  had  done 
so,  tliey  would  have  lost  some  votes 
in  that  House.  The  present  Chief- 
Baron  of  Scotland  (Sir  S.  Shepherd) 
had  lately  been  an  ornament  to  that 
House.  He  went  down,  not  fully 
acquainted  with  the  practice  of  the 
Scottish  courts — a  stranger  amongst 
them— and  it  might  have  been  said, 
“  Don’t  you  think  we  ought  to  have 
five  Barons  instead  of  four  ?’*  to  which 
he,  in  his  good  nature,  would  say, 
''  In  the  name  of  God,  let  us  have 
five  and  then  the  Scotchmen  cried 
out,  “  Five  for  ever  !"  Considering 
how  favourite  a  number  five  appear¬ 
ed  to  be  in  Scotland,  and  what  infi¬ 
nite  mischiefs  might  result  from  re- 
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ducioe  It  to  four,  ft  was  somewhat 
odd  that  the  Lord  Advocate  should 
have  consulted  the  opinions  of  only 
four  heads  of  courts.  With  still  greater 
singularity  he  had  actually  appealed 
from  the  magic  and  mysterious  five 
to  dangerous  and  neglected  four,  and 
now  set  up  the  opinion  of  four  judges 
against  the  decision  of  five'  commis¬ 
sioners  !  In  short,  Mr  T.  contended, 
that  the  present  appointment  was  a 
manifest  abuse ;  and  that  if  the  House 
were  entrapped  by  Lord  Castlereagh’s 


proposftfon  Into  rejecthig  the  present 
motion,  they  would  put  an  end  to  all 
hope  of  economy  and  retrenchment. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr  W. 
Dundas  on  the  ministerial  side,  the 
House  divided,  when  the  motion  was 
negatived,  but  by  a  majority  so  small, 
as  plainly  shewed  a  strong  sense  un¬ 
favourable  to  the  appointment.  Of 
S66  members  present,  177  voted  for 
the  motion,  and  189  against  it,  mak¬ 
ing  a  majori^  only  of  12. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PROCEEDINGS. 


Mr  Holme  Sumner's  Motion  relative  to  Agricultural  Distress. — Lord  Lans- 
domne's  Motion  relative  to  Foreign  Trade. — Other  Debates  on  this  Subject. 
— Motion  for  Disfranchising  Grampound. — The  Alien  Bill. — Mr  Brougham 
on  the  Education  of  the  Poor. — Welsh  Judicature. 


The  subject  which,  beyond  per¬ 
haps  any  other,  occupied  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Parliament  during  this  early 
period  of  the  session,  was  the  very 
serious  distress  in  which  the  agricul¬ 
tural  interest  was  involved.  The  great 
depression  consequent  upon  the  low 
prices  of  1814  and  1815  had  been 
sensibly  mitigated  by  the  rise  which 
ensued  afler  the  scanty  crops  of  1816 
and  1817.  The  plentiful  produce  of 
1818,  however,  caused  a  rapid  fall, 
and  though  that  of  1819  was  much 
inferior,  yet  the  ample  stock  on  hand 
caused  the  depression  of  prices  still 
to  continue,  when  there  was  no  su¬ 
perabundant  quantity  to  compensate 
for  it.  A  general  cry  of  distress  rose 
among  the  landlords  and  farmers  in 
the  different  quarters  of  the  kingdom, 
and  petitions  to  Parliament  for  relief 
were  poured  in.  There  is  a  sort  of 
impression  throughout  this  country, 
as  if  parliament  were  omnipotent— as 
if  its  empire  extended  over  the  mar¬ 


kets,  the  seasons,  and  over  nature  it¬ 
self.  It  did  not  appear  very  concei¬ 
vable  that  a  power  which  could  make 
war  and  peace  on  earth,  and  could 
sway  the  destinies  of  twenty  millions 
of  men,  should  not  be  able  to  regulate 
the  price  of  a  peck  of  oatmeal,  or  a 
pound  of  butter.  It  was  some  time, 
indeed,  ere  Parliament  itself  became 
fully  aware  of  its  own  impotence,  or 
could  believe  that  all  its  ponderous 
machinery  of  committees,  examina¬ 
tions,  and  reports,  had  no  action  what¬ 
ever  on  the  movements  of  the  econo¬ 
mical  machine.  By  welcoming  and 
acting  upon  the  applications  made  to 
it,  this  assembly  encouraged  the  false 
expectations  which  the  nation  had 
been  led  to  cherish  from  its  interfe¬ 
rence.  Buoyed  up  by  these,  the  farm¬ 
ers  now  came,  and  demanded  that 
Parliament  should  procure  for  them  a 
price  for  their  grain,  such  as  would 
pay  the  expense  of  cultivation.  The 
fact,  however,  was,  that  Parliament 
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had  already  done  all  which  legislative 
enactment  could  do.  In  excluding 
foreign  grain  when  wheat  was  under 
80s.  a  quarter,  it  secured  to  the  farm¬ 
er  all  the  monopoly  which  the  na¬ 
tion  would  possibly  submit  to.  Under 
the  experienced  failure  of  this  provi¬ 
sion,  however,  the  views  of  the  agri¬ 
culturists  had  taken  a  different  turn. 
The  general  call  was  now  for  a  high 
permanent  duty,  to  be  levied  equally, 
whatever  the  price  of  grain  might  be. 
Prohibition  had  failed,  and  permanent 
duty  being  something  different,  had 
at  least  no  positive  experience  against 
it.  It  does  not  seem  to  possess  any 
other  recommendation.  A  complete 
prohibition,  so  long  as  it  operated, 
was  certainly  a  more  powerful  instru¬ 
ment  than  any  duty  could  be ;  and 
when  the  price  rose  to  a  great  height, 
it  was  easy  to  foresee,  that  no  nation 
whatever,  least  of  all  this  nation, 
would  long  bear  a  high  duty  on  its 
import.  These  considerations  not¬ 
withstanding,  it  was  understood  that 
the  heads  of  the  agricultural  interest 
were  determined  to  make  a  push  for 
the  adoption  of  this  new  system.  They 
did  not,  however,  advance  to  support 
it  with  open  front,  but  judged  it  pru¬ 
dent  to  make  their  approach  by  the 
slow  and  circuitous  process  of  a  com¬ 
mittee. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  ses¬ 
sion,  several  desultory  conversations 
took  place  at  the  presentation  of  the 
successive  crowds  of  petitions ;  but  it 
was  not  till  the  3d  of  May  that  the 
subject  was  regularly,  and  on  a  great 
scale,  brought  before  the  house.  Mr 
Western  was  the  individual  under 
whose  auspices  it  was  understood  to 
be  peculiarly  brought  forward ;  but 
as  he  then  laboured  under  indisposi¬ 
tion,  Mr  Holme  Sumner,  a  highly  re¬ 
spectable  landed  proprietor,  and  a 
moderate  supporter  of  ministers,  un¬ 
dertook  the  task  of  introducing  it. 
He  began  with  denying  any  feelings 


hostile  to  the  merchant  or  the  manu. 
facturer,  or  any  wish  to  obtain  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  for  the  agriculturist.  He  only 
argued,  that  the  House  having  in  1815 
taken  the  petitions  of  the  agricultu¬ 
rists  into  consideration,  resolved  that 
some  protection  should  be  afforded 
them ;  and  the  committee  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  subject  reported, 
that,  unless  a  remunerating  price  of 
80s.  per  quarter  of  wheat  were  secu¬ 
red  to  the  farmer,  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  go  on.  Now,  the 
prayer  of  the  petitions  at  present  be¬ 
fore  the  House,  with  the  language  of 
which  honourable  members  were  suf¬ 
ficiently  acquainted,  was,  that  the  pe¬ 
titioners  should  have  such  a  remunera¬ 
ting  price  as  would  enable  them  to 
carry  on  their  trade :  they  did  not  ask 
more  at  present  than  the  House  had 
formerly  acknowledged  that  they  were 
entitled  to  ;  but  they  shewed  that  the 
provision  which  had  been  made  for 
their  protection  in  1815  was  totally 
inadequate  to  the  purpose  for  which 
it  had  been  intended.  Nobody,  he 
maintained,  could  be  more  loyal  than 
the  agriculturists,  and  no  complaints 
could  be  more  free  from  any  taint  of 
discontent  at  the  burdens  which  had 
been  brought  upon  them  by  the  late 
arduous  struggle.  They  were  grateful 
for  the  security  of  liberty  and  proper¬ 
ty  which  they  enjoyed  in  consequence 
of  it.  It  was  obvious,  however,  that 
agriculture  was  in  a  state  of  rapid  de¬ 
cline  since  1814,  and  that  it  was  fall¬ 
ing  off  more  rapidly  than  ever.  An 
honourable  gentleman,  whose  opi¬ 
nions  on  the  subject  of  political  eco¬ 
nomy  had  great  weight,  had  said,  that 
if  it  could  be  shewn  that  the  agricul¬ 
turists  bore  a  greater  proportion  of 
any  public  burdens,  such  as  poor- 
rates,  than  other  classes  of  the  com¬ 
munity  bore.  Parliament  should  afford 
them  assistance.  Now,  could  the  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  doubt  that  there 
were  burdens  on  the  agriculturists 
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from  which  other  classes  were  ex¬ 
empted  ?  What  would  the  honourable 
gentleman  say  to  the  weight  of  the 
whole  church  establishment,  which 
was  borne  exclusively  by  the  landed 
interest — to  the  whole  county  ex- 

Eense,  to  the  whole  expense  of  all  the 
ighways  in  the  kingdom,  except  that 
of  the  turnpikes  ?  It  was  impossible 
that  the  agriculturists  of  a  country  so 
situated  could,  without  the  assistance 
of  some  restrictive  measures,  compete 
with  foreign  markets,  when  corn  from 
the  Black  Sea  could  be  brought  into 
our  ports  at  half  the  price  at  which 
our  own  farmers  could  afford  to  sell  it. 
Some  persons  might  say,  "since  grain 
can  be  procured  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  at  half  the  price,  why  grow  any 
here  ?”  If  this  principle  were  admit¬ 
ted,  it  was  clear  that  the  agriculturist 
must  withdraw  his  capital;  and  the 
consequence  would  be,  that  Great 
Britain  must  be  rendered  wholly  de¬ 
pendent  on  foreign  productions :  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  countries  in  the 
world  would  thus  be  converted  into  a 
perfect  desert,  and  thrown  into  a  state 
of  dependence  on  foreign  imports  for 
the  necessaries  of  life.  The  agricul¬ 
turists  pledged  themselves  to  prove, 
that  the  bill  of  1815  had  left  them 
nearly  as  unprotected  as  if  it  had  ne¬ 
ver  passed.  In  striking  the  average, 
a  system  of  fraud  and  falsehood  had 
been  practised,  by  which  the  interests 
of  the  agriculturists  had  suffered  most 
materially ;  for,  since  the  year  1815, 
the  English  grower  had  not  received 
an  average  price  of  72f.  The  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  declined  mentioning 
any  specific  measure ;  at  the  same  time, 
he  gave  it  to  be  understood,  that  the 
success  of  the  present  application 
would  be  followed  up  by  a  request  to 
adopt  some  such  measure  for  their 
relief. 

Mr  Gooch,  in  seconding  the  motion 
of  Mr  Sumner,  went  over  very  nearly 
the  same  ground. 


Mr  Robinson,  the  member  of  ad¬ 
ministration  under  whose  superinten¬ 
dance  the  concerns  of  trade,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  corn  trade,  were  pe¬ 
culiarly  placed,  rose  to  express  the 
sentiments  of  himself  and  his  col¬ 
leagues.  Among  the  various  subjects 
to  which  the  attention  of  Parliament 
was  directed,  none  required  to  be 
treated  with  more  reserve  and  caution, 
and,  he  would  add,  with  less  frequen¬ 
cy,  than  the  question  which  his  ho¬ 
nourable  friend  had  this  night  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  House.  The  discussion 
of  all  topics  connected  with  the  sub¬ 
sistence  of  the  people  gave  rise  to  so 
much  apprehension,  that  in  all  coun¬ 
tries  the  agitation  of  these  subjects 
was  thought  to  involve  great  danger. 
He  regretted,  therefore,  to  find  the 
question  of  the  corn-laws  introduced 
at  present.  When  it  was  mentioned 
last  session,  ministers  had  unequivo¬ 
cally  declared  their  disapprobation  of 
any  change  in  the  existing  law.  Ad- 
mittingthat  there  certainly  existed  dis¬ 
tress,  he  yet  conceived  it  to  have  been 
a  good  deal  exaggerated.  He  did  not 
see  the  usual  symptoms  of  general  ag¬ 
ricultural  distress ;  he  did  not  see  te¬ 
nants  leaving  their  farms  ;  he  did  not 
see  individuals  taking  them  on  specu¬ 
lation  as  they  became  vacant ;  he  did 
not  see  the  poor-rates  increasing. 
The  depression  appeared  to  him  to 
arise  simply  in  consequence  of  the 
change  from  a  state  of  war,  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  which  had  afforded  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  cultivation  of  in¬ 
ferior  lands,  such  as  could  be  render¬ 
ed  productive  only  at  an  expense 
which  prices  in  time  of  peace  could 
no  longer  pay.  The  law  of  1815  was 
said  to  be  ineffectual,  because  it  did 
not  produce  to  the  farmer  a  constant 
price  of  80«.  for  his  corn.  It  was  said 
at  the  time,  by  some  honourable  gen¬ 
tlemen,  that  if  the  bill  were  brought 
in,  then  80^.  would  be  the  minim^m ; 
but  he  had  contended,  on  the  con- 
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trary,  that  it  was  calculated  rather  to 
make  80a.  the  niaximum  price ;  and 
so  the  event  had  proved.  But  as  to  the 
observation  of  the  honourable  gentle¬ 
man,  he  could  only  say,  that  if  the 
bill  in  question  had  failra  to  produce 
a  price  of  80a.  to  the  farmer,  it  had 
failed  to  do  that  which,  in  truth,  it 
never  was  intended  to  do.  He  did 
say,  that  the  advantage  contemplated 
was  that  of  removing  from  the  farmer 
the  terror  of  an  influx  of  foreign  com 
at  all  times,  which  it  was  hoped  would 
lead  to  such  an  extension  of  capital 
to  be  employed  in  agricultural  objects 
— he  did  not  mean  to  say  an  unwise 
or  extravagant  extension — but  such 
an  increas^  cultivation  of  land,  that 
the  quantity  of  corn  raised  in  this 
country  should  be  adequate  to  its 
consumption.  It  was  strange,  that 
those  who  expected  that  the  corn-bill 
was  to  produce  a  price  of  80^.,  and 
declared  that  the  agriculturists  were 
ruined  because  it  had  not  done  so, 
would  find  that  the  price  in  the  last 
five  years  averaged  not  less  than  78«. 
lOd.  If  they  lomced  at  the  imports  of 
corn  from  the  year  1792  to  the  year 
1812,  they  would  find  the  average 
importation  (of  wheat)  to  have  been, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  during  those  20 
years,  rather  less  than  500,000  quar¬ 
ters  annually  ;  and  it  so  happened 
that  the  average  price,  for  the  same 
period,  was  about  78s.  6d.  It  did 
therefore  appear,  that  during  the  last 
five  years  the  annual  average  price 
had  been  much  the  same  with  that  of 
the  other  period  he  had  mentioned. 
If,  then,  the  average  price  of  corn, 
taking  it  from  1793  to  1812 — a  term 
of  19  years — had  been  sufficient  to 
induce  the  employment  of  additional 
capital  in  agriculture,  and  to  place 
the  farmer,  in  point  of  his  price,  in 
that  situation  which  they  must  all 
wish  to  see  him  stand  in  ;  and  he,  in 
common  with  every  other  person  pos- 
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sessfng  landed  property,  need  not  de¬ 
sire  to  see  him  situated  otherwise  than 
beneficially :  if,  he  said,  that  price 
had  been  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
cultivate  bis  ground  with  spirit,  and 
with  advantage  to  himself  and  to  its 
owners,  he  really  saw  no  ground  for 
contending  that  it  was  not  calculated 
to  produce,  during  the  last  five  years, 
something  like  tne  same  beneficial 
results.  They  had  heard  a  great  deal 
of  the  existing  distress  as  connected 
with  this  measure  in  some  degree, 
but  how  could  that  distress  be  possi¬ 
bly  charged  upon  the  corn  laws  ?  No 
foreign  corn  had  been  imported  since 
February  15,  1819,  and  he  supposed 
there  was  scarcely  a  quarter  of  fo¬ 
reign  corn  now  in  a  private  ware¬ 
house.  However  low  the  price  of 
corn  might  now  be,  he  conceived  that 
it  was  impossible  to  change  that  pre¬ 
sent  low  price  by  legislative  enact¬ 
ments.  The  honourable  member  (Mr 
Holme  Sumner,)  in  his  opening,  had 
said,  that  the  petitioners  asked  for  no 
specific  remedy.  He  hoped  that  they 
did  not :  it  gave  him  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  find,  that  the  specific  reme¬ 
dy,  which  every  agriculturist  had  been 
told  was  the  oply  one  that  could  save 
him,  had  not  been  touched  upon  by 
his  honourable  friend— ‘he  meant  that 
enormous,  that  monstrous,  that  out¬ 
rageous  proposition,  the  laying  on  a 
permanent  duty  of  40r.  per  quarter 
upon  corn  imported.  On  the  subject 
of  averages,  he  was  convinced  that  a 
great  delusion  prevailed.  He  had 
particularly  examined  the  different 
methods  which  it  was  proposed  to 
substitute,  and  had  ascertained  that 
none  of  them  would  make  any  sensi¬ 
ble  difference.  He  would  not  object, 
however,  to  an  inquiry  into  this  sub¬ 
ject,  as  there  might  prevail,  he  belie¬ 
ved,  some  local  abuses.  The  best  per¬ 
sons  were  not  always  chosen  for  the 
office  of  inspectors ;  for  instance,  in 
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one  of  the  Welsh  counties  a  lady  had 
been  appointed.  If  any  measure  could 
be  proposed,  which  would  render  the 
existing  law  less  liable  to  abuse,  he, 
for  one,  would  give  it  his  support. 
But  he  really  felt  that  he  should  aban¬ 
don  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  his 
country,  to  that  house,  and  to  the 
character  of  the  office  with  which  he 
was  connected,  if  he  did  not  protest 
against  every  change  in  a  law  which, 
while  it  could  extend  no  relief  to  this 
class  of  the  community  in  the  present 
instance,  was  calculated  to  occasion 
much  general  inconvenience  and  in¬ 
jury  by  being  unnecessarily  altered. 

Mr  Western,  notwithstanding  his 
indisposition,  made  a  short  speech  in 
support  of  the  motion.  He  insisted 
particularly  on  the  dependence  of  the 
manufacturing  interest  upon  the  agri¬ 
cultural.  It  might  be  proved,  by  fair 
reasoning,  supported  by  facts,  that 
the  depressed  state  of  agriculture  was 
the  primary  cause  of  the  distresses  of 
the  manufacturer  ;  in  all  cases  the 
farmer  first  had  been  embarrassed, 
and  the  difficulties  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer  had  followed  as  a  consequence. 
He  need  refer  no  farther  back  than 
to  1815  and  1816  for  proof  of  what 
he  had  advanced  ;  while,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  that  period,  wheat  was  120s. 
per  quarter,  the  manufacturers  were 
flourishing ;  and  when  the  price  fell 
to  65s.  or  70s.,  then  they  began  bit¬ 
terly  to  complain.  In  1817  it  was 
known  that  agriculture  began  to  re¬ 
vive,  and  with  it,  of  course,  the  ma¬ 
nufacturing  districts  felt  the  allevia¬ 
tion. 

Mr  Baring,  a  leading  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  commercial  interest,  ex¬ 
pressed  his  high  satisfaction  with  the 
view  which  had  been  taken  of  the 
subject  by  Mr  Robinson.  He  himself 
had  opposed  the  corn  bill  in  the  first 
instance,  but  had  said  no  more  on  the 
subject  since,  being  convinced  of  the 
general  impolicy  of  disturbing  the 


system  on  which  a  great  country 
moves  and  acts.  It  had  now  proved 
totally  inadequate  to  its  objects,  and 
had  shewn  the  impossibility  of  putting 
a  permanent  artificial  price  on  a  ne¬ 
cessary  of  life  by  any  legislative  ex¬ 
periments.  In  what  situation  would 
the  poorer,  the  industrious  and  la¬ 
bouring  classes,  find  themselves,  if  the 
price  of  corn  were  now  at  40  or  50 
per  cent  higher  than  it  actually  was  ? 
His  honourable  friend  (Mr  Western) 
had  not  stated  to  what  extent  he 
would  wish  the  price  to  be  carried  ; 
but  what,  he  would  again  ask,  must 
become  of  those  multitudes,  those 
beehives  of  population,  that  were  to 
be  found  in  our  manufacturing  towns, 
if  any  considerable  addition  were  to 
be  made  to  that  price  ?  Already  we 
stood  at  double  the  price  of  the  rest 
of  the  world,  but  with  this  some  ho¬ 
nourable  gentlemen  were  not  satis¬ 
fied  :  would  they  then  wish  it  to  be 
trebled  ?  It  was  true  that  the  farmer 
was  now  suffering  ;  so  was  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  and  indeed  every  class  of  the 
community.  His  honourable  friend 
seemed  to  think  that  the  cause  of  all 
the  evil  was,  that  the  farmer  could 
not  purchase  from  the  manufacturer  ; 
but  so  it  might  be  represented  the 
other  way,  that  the  manufacturer  was 
not  able  to  deal  with  the  farmer,  or 
fiqd  consumption  for  his  produce.  It 
had  been  recently  shown  to  the  house 
by  a  great  proprietor  at  Birmingham 
(Mr  Spooner,)  that  there  had  been 
a  falling  off  from  56,000  to  48,000 
cattle  in  the  consumption  of  that 
town.  The  great  decrease  in  the 
demand  for  landed  produce,  arose 
from  the  inability  of  people  to  pay  for 
it.  He  admitted  that  there  was  much 
suffering,  particularly  among  the  class 
of  smaller  landed  proprietors,  but 
conceived  it  was  in  vain  to  look  for  a 
remedy.  Prices  had  been  forced  up, 
and  th^  must  inevitably  come  down. 

Mr  Frankland  Lewis  was  inclined 
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to  support  the  plan  of  a  protecting 
duty,  out  on  a  principle  opposite  to 
that  adopted  by  the  agricultural  lead¬ 
ers.  He  wished  a  duty  moderate  in 
amount,  as  a  milder  measure,  and  as 
affording  less  obstruction  to  trade  than 
an  absolute  prohibition.  The  mode  in 
which  protection  was  at  present  given 
was  very  inconvenient.  He  concei¬ 
ved  that  the  adoption  of  a  prohibition 
was  a  worse  course  of  proceeding, 
with  reference  to  the  protection  of 
the  agriculturist,  than  a  positive  duty. 
The  existing  system  operated  as  a 
prohibition  to  a  certain  extent ;  and, 
as  it  so  operated,  it  must  occasion  a 
sudden  alternation  from  a  prohibition 
to  an  unlimited  supply — a  state  of 
things  the  most  mischievous  thatcould 
be  imagined.  The  country  was  not 
now  in  a  situation,  with  regard  to  cul¬ 
tivation,  including  rent,  perfectly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  in  which  it  stood  in 
1815,  when  the  corn  Jaw  passed.  He 
believed  the  expense  of  cultivating  a 
farm  was  diminished  nearly  one-third. 
This  he  stated  as  the  result  of  inquiry ; 
and  he  was  in  the  hearing  of  those 
who  could  contradict  him  if  he  erred. 
If  the  fact  wanted  corroboration,  it 
was  to  be  found  in  the  manifestos  of 
the  agriculturists  themselves,  where 
the  reduced  price  of  labour  was  sta¬ 
ted  over  and  over  again.  That,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  ail ;  there  was  likewise 
the  reduced  price  of  horses,  and  of 
almost  every  thing  necessary  for  farm¬ 
ing.  This  created  a  very  essential 
difference.  Then  what  was  the  re¬ 
sult  ?  It  was  this — that  those  who  had 
invested  capital  when  the  prices  were 
high,  must  be  nominally  losers  at  this 
time  ;  but  that,  if  any  persons  now  in¬ 
vested  fresh  capital  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  they  would  stand  at  a  charge 
one-third  less  than  they  formerly  could 
do.  The  protection  recommended  in 
1815  proceeded  on  the  expense  of 
cultivation,  including  rent.  That  ex¬ 
pense  was  now  every  way  diminished. 


They  could  not  shut  their  eyes  to  thit 
fact,  and  declare  that  that  which  was 
right  in  1815  ought,  under  very  dif- 
feoent  circumstances,  to  be  consider¬ 
ed  right  now.  He  could  not  but  per¬ 
suade  himself  that  the  time  was  not 
far  distant  when  it  would  be  found 
necessary  for  them,  in  some  degree, 
to  retread  their  steps,  and  to  adapt 
the  protection  to  the  altered  state  of 
expense ;  when,  instead  of  increasing 
that  protection,  they  would  feel  a  sin¬ 
cere  desire  and  an  anxious  wish  to 
examine  this  question,  with  a  view  to 
the  alteration  and  amendment  of  the 
existing  system. 

Lord  Milton  generally  concurred 
in  Mr  Robinson’s  views,  but  could 
not  agree  in  the  expediency  of  that 
limited  inquiry  to  which  he  had  shewn 
a  disposition  to  assent.  If  there  was 
an  inquiry  at  all,  it  ought,  he  concei¬ 
ved,  to  be  on  the  broadest  and  most 
extensive  scale,  and  to  include  the 
employment  of  the  people,  the  means 
of  subsistence,  trade,  the  currency, 
and  all  the  means  of  national  subsist¬ 
ence. 

Mr  Curwen  was  for  a  fair  and  full 
inquiry,  which  should  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  general  interests  of  the 
community,  and  the  mode  of  equali* 
zing  the  burdens  upon  each  class. 
He  wished  the  fundtiolders  to  bear 
the  public  burdens  equally  with  the 
landholder,  and  would  therefore  be 
inclined  to  support  a  modiffed  in¬ 
come  tax’,  instead  of  the  taxes  on  salt, 
leather,  soap,  &c.  which  pressed  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  poor. 

Mr  Ricardo  opposed  the  bill,  and 
all  restrictions  on  the  corn  trade  in 
general,  upon  those  principles  of  po¬ 
litical  economy  which  he  had  so  pro¬ 
foundly  studied.  It  became  the  le- 

fpslature,  not  to  look  at  the  partial 
osses  which  would  be  endured  by  a 
few,  who  could  not  cultivate  their 
land  profftably,  at  a  diminished  remu¬ 
nerative  price,  but  to  the  general  in. 
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terests  of  the  nation }  and,  connected 
with  this,  he  wpuld  look  to  the  profits 
of  capital.  He  would  rather  have  a 
great  quantity  of  produce  at  a  low 
rate,  than  a  small  quantity  at  a  high. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  op¬ 
posite  (Mr  Robinson)  appeared  in¬ 
consistent,  when  he  denied  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  inquire  into  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  question,  and  yet  agreed  to  one 
for  discussing  such  trifli^  matters  as 
striking  the  average.  This  was  not 
what  the  petitioners  wanted:  they 
declared  that  they  could  grow  as 
much  as  the  home  market  required, 
and  they  demanded  a  monopoly  of  it. 
The  soil  of  the  country  could  pro¬ 
duce  as  much  as  the  consumption  of 
the  country,  but  could  it  be  done  as 
cheaply  as  in  other  countries  ?  We 
might  as  well  grow  beet-root  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  sugar,  because 
It  was  possible,  as  grow  grain  suffi¬ 
cient  for  home  consumption,  because 
it  could  be  done.  With  respect  to 
economy,  nothing  could  be  said  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  restriction.  But  it  was  argued 
that,  in  war,  dependence  on  foreign 
countries  for  supplies  of  corn  would 
be  most  dangerous.  But  an  interrup¬ 
tion  to  such  commerce  would  be  more 
disastrous,  if  possible,  to  the  export¬ 
ing  than  to  the  importing  country. 
When  the  supply  became  greater  than 
the  demand,  the  effect  was  more  in¬ 
jurious  with  respect  to  corn  than  any 
other  article.  It  could  not  be  pre¬ 
served  for  a  more  favourable  season. 
What  then  must  be  the  situation  of  a 
country  who  found  their  exports  in 
corn  returned  on  their  own  market  ? 
The  distress,  agricultural  and  com¬ 
mercial,  in  this  country,  was  not  one- 
tenth  of  such  a  case.  Besides,  were 
we  to  be  at  war  with  all  the  world  at 
the  same  time  ? — This  would  be  the 
happiest  country  in  the  world,  and 
its  progress  in  prosperity  would  be 
beyond  the  power  of  imagination  to 
conceive,  if  we  got  rid  of  two  great 


eTlls— the  national  debt  and  the  corn 
laws. 

The  motion  was  supported  by  Mr 
Bennett  and  Mr  Coke,  and  opposed 
by  Mr  Huskisson,  Mr  Ellice,  who 
moved  the  previous  question,  and  by 
Lord  Castlereagh.  But  the  speech 
which  excited  most  interest,  was  th.'it 
of  Mr  Brougham,  who  espoused  the 
side  of  the  question  opposite  to  that 
which  might  nave  been  expected  from 
his  views  of  political  economy,  and 
his  adherence  to  the  popular  cause. 

It  appeared  to  him  that  it  would  be 
indecent  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  a  mo¬ 
tion  founded  on  the  petitions  of  such 
a  numerous  body  as  the  agriculturists 
of  this  country.  Entertaining  some 
doubts  as  to  the  present  motion,  he 
supported  it,  because  there  was  no 
other  before  him.  His  honourable 
friend  (Mr  Ricardo)  seemed  to  argue 
this  question  as  if  he  had  dropped  from 
another  planet— as  if  this  were  a  land 
of  the  most  perfect  liberty  of  trade — 
as  if  there  were  no  taxes— no  draw¬ 
backs — no  bounties — no  searchers — 
on  any  other  branch  of  trade  but  that 
of  agriculture ;  as  if,  in  this  Utopian 
world  of  his  creation,  the  first  mea¬ 
sure  of  restriction  ever  thought  on 
was  that  on  the  importation  of  corn  ; 
as  if  all  classes  of  the  community 
were  alike — as  if  all  trades  were  on 
an  equal  footing ;  and  that,  in  this 
new  state,  we  were  called  upon  to 
decide  the  abstract  question,  whether 
or  not  there  should  be  a  protecting 
price  for  corn  ?  But  we  were  not  in 
this  condition — we  were  in  a  state  of-. 
society  where  we  had  manufacturers 
of  almost  every  description,  protected 
in  every  way,  even  to  criminal  enact¬ 
ments,  to  prevent  the  raw  material 
from  going  out  of  the  country,  in  or¬ 
der  thereby  to  assist  the  native  manu¬ 
facturer.  He  complained  of  the  little 
regard  which  was  generally  paid  to 
the  agricultural,  in  comparison  of  the 
manufacturing  interests.  Sir  Robert 
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Walpole  had  compared  the  agricul* 
turuts  to  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  said 
that,  like  sheep,  they  were  shorn  with¬ 
out  repining :  but  the  complaints  of 
the  commercial  and  trading  classes, 
when  any  thing  affected  them,  he  had 
compared  to  the  noise  of  another  ani- 
inal,  whichi  out  of  regard  to  that  re¬ 
spectable  body,  he  would  not  name. 
The  circumstances  in  which  the 
country  was  placed  were  such,  that 
even  poor  land  was  eagerly  sought 
and  diligently  cultivate.  It  was 
hedged,  and  ditched,  and  improved  so 
as  to  become  the  depositary  of  a  large 
portion  of  British  capital — that  capi¬ 
tal  had  been  so  employed — this  land 
was  now  under  cultivation — it  con¬ 
tained  the  capital,  he  might  almost 
say  the  life,  of  the  cultivators — and  it 
would  be  as  reasonable,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  refer  back  to  the 
period  he  had  mentioned,  or  to  say 
that  they  should  go  for  their  grain  to 
Poland,  where  the  serf  cultivated  the 
soil  for  his  lord — because  at  Poland 
it  could  be  got  cheaper  than  they 
could  now  produce  it.  If  the  trade 
were  now  thrown  open,  the  inevita¬ 
ble  consequence  would  be,  that,  in 
the  next  season,  7  or  800,000  of  acres 
would  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation, 
and  those  dependent  on  them  out  of 
employment.  Was  there  any  man 
bold  enough  to  look  such  a  difficulty 
as  this  ib  &e  face  ? 

The  question  being  called  for  at  a 
late  hour,  the  original  motion  was 
catried  by  a  majority  of  150  to  101. 

This  result  caused  universal  sur¬ 
prise,  even  in  the  supporters  of  the 
measure,  and  general  dismay  in  its 
opponents. 

Lord  Castlereagh  deplored  and  la¬ 
mented  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart 
tlie  decision  of  the  House.  So  little 
had  he  anticipated  such  a  result,  that, 
being  asked  by  several  persons  whe¬ 
ther  he  thought  there  was  such  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  as  would  make  it 


necessary  ibr  them  to  remain  hi  the 
house  till  the  division,  he  had  t(dd 
them  that  nothing  was  so  unlikely, 
from  the  temper  which  the  House  had 
evinced  during  the  debate,  as  an  effec¬ 
tive  support  of  the  motion.  If  he  had 
thought  that  it  would  have  had  so 
many  supporters,  there  would  have 
been  a  very  different  attendance  of 
members,  and  a  veiy  different  result 
from  that  which  had  taken  place. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr  Baring,  the 
nomination  of  the  committee  was  ad¬ 
journed  to  the  following  day. 

This  delay  passed  not  unimproved 
by  the  opponents  of  the  motion.  The 
vote  indc^  once  passed,  could  not 
be  rescinded ;  but  Mr  Robinson,  fol¬ 
lowing  up  an  idea  originally  thrown 
out  by  him,  proposed,  that  the  inqui¬ 
ries  of  the  committee  should  be  d^ 
rected  solely  to  the  mode  of  striking 
the  averages.  This  motion  was  sup¬ 
ported  at  considerable  length  by  Lord 
Castlereagh.  It  was  vehemently,  in¬ 
deed,  opposed  by  Mr  Brougham,  who 
asked :  Was  the  result  of  the  debate 
last  night  no  vote  of  the  House?  Right 
or  wrong,  he  considered  that  by  that 
vote  they  had  pledged  themselves. 
Ministers  found  themselves  in  a  mi¬ 
nority  where  they  had  calculated  up¬ 
on  a  certain  majority ;  and  they,  there¬ 
fore,  were  now  endeavouring  to  get 
rid  of  the  result  of  a  solemn  debate 
by  a  sort  of  side-wind,  by  an  unfair 
manoeuvre.  It  was  said  that  the  agi¬ 
tation  of  the  question  was  spreading 
an  alarm  through  the  country.  He  ap¬ 
pealed  to  those  gentlemen  who  were 
so  much  alarmed  about  alarms ;  to 
those  whose  terrors  terrified  the  land ; 
whose  fears  were  excited  at  one  time 
about  the  price  of  bread,  at  another 
time  about  the  price  of  bullion,  and 
at  another  about  the  law  of  the  land, 
aSr  established— ever  since  1815 ;  at 
one  time  about  this  thing,  at  another 
about  that— he  appealed  to  them  on 
the  present  occasion^  He  called  on 
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them  juet  to  apply  a  little  of  their 
alarm  to  this  subject ;  and  he  would 
ask  them  whether  there  were  not  just 
as  solid  grounds  for  that  alarm  about 
the  effects  which  might  follow  the 
rejection  of  these  petitions;  it  was, 
unfortunately,  too  much  the  fashion 
to  cry  up  the  distresses  and  the  for¬ 
bearance  of  the  artisans  alone,  forget¬ 
ting  the  claims  of  the  more  scattered, 
and  no  less  meritorious,  peasantry — 
to  fear  the  resentments  of  the  one, 
because  they  were  a  more  organized 
and  more  collected  community  than 
the  other,  who  were  more  thinly 
spread  over  a  larger  surface.  Unless 
their  feelings  were  to  be  falsified,  and 
themselves  to  be  lessened  in  the  eyes 
of  the  country,  he  thought  that  ho¬ 
nourable  gentlemen  ought  to  consider 
what  had  occurred  last  night  as  a  so¬ 
lemn  discussion  of  the  merits  of  a 
question,  which  was  now  sought  to 
be  got  rid  of  without  one  tittle  of  ar¬ 
gument  beyond  what  had  been  en¬ 
deavoured  to  be  then  sustained. 

Notwithstanding  the  strength  of 
this  appeal,  the  fate  of  the  question 
was  from  the  first  decided.  The  op¬ 
ponents  of  agricultural  inquiry  had 
mustered  their  strength,  and  Mr  Ro¬ 
binson's  limitation  was  voted  by  251 , 
while  there  were  against  it  only  108, 
a  considerably  smaller  number  than 
had  voted  tlie  night  before  for  gene¬ 
ral  inquiry.  The  possibility  of  any 
important  change  in  the  corn  laws 
was  thus  evaded.  Before  the  close  of 
the  session,  the  committee  presented 
a  report,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix,  but  upon  which  no  legis¬ 
lative  measure  was  founded. 

The  commerce  of  Great  Britain  oc¬ 
cupied  also,  during  this  session,  a  large 
share  of  public  attention.  Those 
lights  of  political  economy,  which 
had  shone  so  bright  towards  the  cloae 
of  the  last  century,  and  seemed  to  be 
guiding  the  nations  into  a  more  en¬ 
larged  and  liberal  system,  had  of  late 


been  greatly  dimmed.  The  doctrines 
which  proved  liberty  to  be  essential 
to  commercial  prosperity,  were  not 
indeed  absolutely  denied,  but  they 
were  represented  as  unfit  for  the  ^r- 
po^es  of  practical  regulation.  The 
deadly  enmities  which  reigned  among 
the  members  of  the  European  com¬ 
monwealth,  had  led  each  into  the  ha¬ 
bit  of  considering  an  iHury  done  to 
another  as  equivalent  to  a  benefit  ob¬ 
tained  for  itself.  Cool  reflection  and 
severe  experience  were  now  fast  open¬ 
ing  the  eyes  of  the  British  public. 
Not  only  was  it  now  generally  admit¬ 
ted,  that  nations  would  gain  most  by 
freely  opening  their  ports  to  each 
other;  but  it  was  even  recognized, 
that  though  one  side  denied  this  reci¬ 
procity,  the  other  would  consult  its 
advantage  in  not  retaliating.  Petitions 
from  the  cities  of  London  and  of  Glas¬ 
gow  were  laid  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  which  the  most  liberal 
sentiments  were  expressed  upon  these 
subjects.  It  was  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  however;  that  the  discussion 
was  carried  on  upon  the  most  extended 
scale,  being  introduced  by  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  a  nobleman  early  imbued  with 
profound  principles  of  commercial 
economy.  On  moving  on  the  26th  of 
May  for  a  committee  of  the  Lords  to 
inquire  into  the  subject,  he  entered 
at  large  into  the  improvements  of 
which  it  might  be  susceptible.  He 
meant  to  confine  the  proposition  he 
had  to  make,  to  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  on  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
country.  He  had  chosen  this  course, 
because  he  was  convinced  that  any 
more  extensive  inquiry  would  only 
open  an  arena,  into  which  every  chi¬ 
valrous  political  economist  would  has¬ 
ten  to  take  his  stand;  into  which  every 
theory  would  be  introduced,  and 
where  every  opposing  interest  would 
have  found  a  field  of  combat.  In  any 
committee  of  general  inquiry,  useful 
discussion  would  be  impracticable. 
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endless  contests  would  arise,  and  in¬ 
quiries  would  be  pursued  without 
leading  to  any  result.  Nothing,  how¬ 
ever,  could  be  farther  from  his  inten¬ 
tion,  than  to  favour  any  one  class  or 
pursuit  in  preference  to  another.  This 
indeed  was  impracticable,  in  conse- 
uence  of  the  intimate  mutual  depen- 
ence  between  them.  The  experience 
of  the  last  ten  years  could  not  be 
thrown  away  on  their  lordships,  and 
he  trusted  it  would  not  on  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  the  year  1815,  they  had  seen 
the  distress  of  the  agricultural  body 
visited  on  the  other  interests  of  the 
community.  They  had  afterwards 
found  the  distress  of  the  manufactu¬ 
ring  interest  visited  on  the  growers 
of  corn  and  the  raisers  of  every  kind 
of  agricultural  produce.  From  these 
alternate  visitations,  who  could  fail  to 
see  that  the  order  of  nature  had  link¬ 
ed  together  all  the  interests  of  men 
in  society  ?  Commerce  and  manufac¬ 
tures  had  made  the  country  what  it 
was,  and  by  them  it  must  be  maintain* 
ed  in  the  rank  to  which  it  had  been 
raised.  No  axiom  was  more  true  than 
this — that  it  was  by  growing  what  the 
territory  of  a  country  could  grow 
most  cheaply,  and  by  receiving  from 
other  countries  what  it  could  not 
produce  except  at  too  great  an  ex- 
ense,  that  the  greatest  degree  of 
appiness  was  to  be  communicated 
to  the  greatest  extent  of  population. 
He  was  aware  that  the  question  could 
not  be  considered  in  a  mere  abstract 
manner  ;  that  there  were  many  pre¬ 
judices  to  be  removed,  and  many  con¬ 
flicting  interests  to  be  reconciled,  be¬ 
fore  any  improvement  could  be  effect¬ 
ed.  Nations  had  been  expending  their 
capital  instead  of  their  revenue,  and 
a  numerous  population  had  been  call¬ 
ed  into  existence  by  a  demand  for 
labour  which  no  longer  existed.  The 
most  obvious  remedy  was  to  create  a 
demand  for  our  labour  and  our  manu¬ 
factures  ;  and  the  most  obvious  mode 


of  creating  that  demand,  was  to  enccu- 
rage  and  to  extend  our  foreign  trade 
by  removing  some  of  those  restric¬ 
tions  by  which  it  was  shackled.  In 
looking  towards  such  a  relaxation, 
two  things  ought  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  their  lordships :  first, 
the  necessity  of  raising  our  revenue ; 
and,  secondly,  the  justice  and  expe¬ 
diency  of  consulting  those  interests 
which  were  vested  in  our  existing 
trade,  on  the  faith  of  the  continuance 
of  the  regulations  under  which  it  was 
now  carried  on.  But  those  things 
were  not  to  be  lost  sight  of — they 
ought  not  to  prevent  changes  whicn 
higher  interests  and  a  wiser  policy  de¬ 
manded.  They  ought,  in  short,  to 
recollect  that  liberty  of  trade  should 
be  the  rule,  and  restraint  only  the  ex¬ 
ception.  He  would  first  of  all  ven¬ 
ture  to  say,  that  there  ought  to  be  no 
prohibitory  duties,  as  such — that 
where  a  manufacture  could  not  be 
carried  on,  or  a  production  raised,  but 
under  the  protection  of  a  prohibitory 
duty,  that  manufacture  or  that  pro¬ 
duce  must  be  brought  to  market  at  a 
loss.  The  name  of  strict  prohibition 
might  therefore  in  commerce  be  got 
rid  of  altogether ;  but  he  did  not  see 
the  same  objection  to  protecting  du¬ 
ties.  He  would  even  suggest  a  cer¬ 
tain  relaxation  in  the  navigation  laws, 
though  not  such  as  could  justly  give 
rise  to  any  jealousy.  He  would  pro¬ 
pose  to  allow  produce  from  all  parts 
of  Europe  to  be  imported,  without 
making  it  necessary  that  it  should  be 
altogether  in  English-built  ships,  or  in 
ships  belonging  to  the  nation  whence 
the  produce  comes.  At  present  a  ves¬ 
sel  which  had  taken  part  of  its  cargo 
in  a  French  port,  and  which  after¬ 
wards  had  proceeded  to  a  Flemish 
port  for  the  remainder,  could  not  en¬ 
ter  a  British  port.  All  that  he  would 
propose  would  be  to  allow  such  a  ves¬ 
sel  to  make  good  its  assortment  in 
different  ports  in  Europe,  and  still  to 
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have  the  right  of  entering  this  coun¬ 
try.  He  would  naake  one  exception 
to  this  relaxation  of  the  navigation 
laws — he  would  not  allow  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  colonial  produce  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  The  third  point  to  which  he 
would  advert,  was  one  of  no  inconsi¬ 
derable  importance  in  itself,  and  of 
still  greater  consequence  from  the 
principle  which  it  involved — he  meant 
an  entire  freedom  of  the  transit  trade. 
Whatever  brought  the  foreign  mer¬ 
chant  to  this  country,  and  made  it  a 
general  mart — a  depot  for  the  mer¬ 
chandise  of  the  world,  which  might 
be  done  consistently  with  the  levying 
of  a  small  duty,  was  valuable  to  our 
trade,  and  enriched  the  industrious 
population  of  our  ports.  Such  free¬ 
dom  of  transit  allowed  of  assortment 
of  cargoes  for  foreign  markets,  and 
thus  extended  our  trade  in  general. 
A  duty  of  15  per  cent  on  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  foreign  linens,  was,  during 
the  war,  thought  necessary  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  linen  manufactures  of  Ire¬ 
land.  No  injury  resulted  from  that 
arrangement  while  we  engrossed  the 
commerce  of  the  world ;  but  now  the 
case  was  altered,  and  many  who  were 
interested  in  the  linen  manufacture  of 
Ireland,  thought  a  relaxation  of  the 
transit  duty  advisable.  If  we  refused 
to  admit  German  linen  without  the 
paymentof  a  transitduty,  theforeigner 
would  rather  go  to  Germany  for  the 
article ;  he  would  then  either  pay  the 
duty  which  we  imposed,  or  take  a  less 
valuable  article  as  a  substitute ;  and 
as  linen  might  be  a  necessary  article 
in  the  assortment  of  his  cargo,  this 
duty  would  drive  him  away  altogether, 
even  when  desirous  of  obtaining  other 
articles  which  our  soil  or  industry 
could  supply.  He  now  came  to  a 
point  which  involved  important  inte¬ 
rests — he  meant  the  state  of  the  trade 
with  the  north  of  Europe,  and  the  du¬ 
ties  imposed  on  the  importation  of 
timber  from  that  quarter.  The  mea¬ 


sure  was  expressly  of  a  temporary 
nature,  and  was  necessarily  to  be 
brought  under  review  in  March  next. 
The  interests  now  vested  in  the  tim¬ 
ber-trade  to  our  North-Araerican  co¬ 
lonies,  grew  out  of  what  was  consider¬ 
ed  as  a  temporary  arrangement,  and 
had  of  course  no  security  against  a 
change  which  the  general  interests  of 
the  nation  might  require.  The  Ame¬ 
rican  merchants  represent,  that,  from 
the  length  and  difficulty  of  the  voyage 
to  North  America,  the  larger  part  of 
the  value  of  the  timber  thence  im¬ 
ported  consists  of  freight ;  and  that 
the  mere  circumstance  of  the  proxi¬ 
mity  of  the  northern  ports  of  Europe, 
by  enabling  ships  to  repeat  their  voy¬ 
ages  frequently  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  would  reduce  the  number  of 
British  vessels  employed  in  the  tim¬ 
ber-trade  to  one-third.  They  there¬ 
fore  said,  that  whereas  it  was  expe¬ 
dient  that  they  should  be  employed — 
and  whereas  they  could  not  be  so  em¬ 
ployed  if  they  procure  timber  where 
It  is  dieapest  and  best — they  there¬ 
fore  should  import  it  of  the  worst 
quality,  and  from  the  greatest  dis¬ 
tance.  And  let  their  lordships  consi¬ 
der  what  the  article  was  that  was  thus 
to  be  raised  in  price,  while  it  was  de¬ 
teriorated  in  quality.  It  was  the  raw 
material  of  our  bouses,  of  our  bridges, 
of  our  canals,  and  of  our  shipping  it¬ 
self  ;  and  so  inconsistent  were  the  pe¬ 
titioners,  that  they  asked  to  continue 
duties  which  increased  the  expense 
of  their  own  trade.  Suppose  it  were 
proposed,  on  the  same  plea,  to  bring 
our  cotton  from  the  East  Indies,  in¬ 
stead  of  importing  from  America,  he 
did  not  see  on  what  grounds  those 
could  resist  such  a  proposition  who 
argued  that  we  ought  to  import  our 
timber  from  Canada  rather  than  from 
Norway.  The  committee  would  con¬ 
sider  how  much  of  the  duty  might  be 
taken  off  the  timber  from  the  north, 
and  what  regulations  might  be  adopt- 
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ed  to  reserve  to  Canada  the  supply  of 
masts,  for  which  its  timber  was  pecu¬ 
liarly  fitted.  It  deserved  serious  con¬ 
sideration  how  much  more  we  paid 
for  the  timber  from  Canada  than  we 
should  pay  for  that  from  the  north  of 
Europe.  By  a  calculation  which  he 
had  made,  the  difference  was  not  less 
than  500,0001.  annually  for  the  whole 
country,  and  in  the  port  of  London 
alone  100,000/.  had  been  paid  on  ac¬ 
count  of  this  prohibitory  duty.  He 
would  now  advert  to  another  subject 
of  great  importance — the  state  of  our 
trade  with  France)  and  particularly 
in  the  article  of  wine.  I'heir  lord- 
ships  must  know  that  a  duty  of  143/. 
18r.  was  imposed  upon  the  tun  of 
French  wine,  while  only  95L  was  im¬ 
posed  upon  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
wines.  There  had  been  a  falling  off  in 
the  duty  in  the  lost  year  of  220,000/. 
Now,  although  the  government  of 
France  was  not  disposed  to  enter  in¬ 
to  any  commercial  treaty,  or  to  make 
any  liberal  arrangement  for  receiving 
our  manufactures  in  exchange  for 
their  wine,  he  would  not  allow  but 
that  some  change  should  be  made  in 
our  present  trade  with  that  country. 
What  he  had  said  with  regard  to  the 
wines  of  France,  would  apply  likewise 
to  its  silks :  and  if  our  own  manufac¬ 
turers  in  silk  were  to  suffer  temporarily 
by  a  removal  of  the  prohibitory  duties, 
this  was  a  case  in  which  he  would  will- 
ingly  agree  to  a  large  parliamentary 
grant  for  the  purpose  of  indemnity. 
He  now  came  to  a  subject  which, 
with  whatever  difficulties  it  might  be 
surrounded,  had  at  least  this  advan¬ 
tage,  that  it  would  relieve  and  benefit 
the  shipping  interest.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  their  lordships  not  to  re¬ 
collect  and  to  apply  the  fact,  that  from 
one  of  the  largest,  most  fertile,  and 
most  populous  portions  of  the  globe, 
that  immense  space  which  lay  between 
Africa  and  America,  the  general  Bri¬ 
tish  merchant  was  excluded.  From 


the  droe  that  he  doubled  Cape  Horn, 
or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  found 
his  commercial  operations  cramped, 
and  his  enterprise  restrained ;  not  by 
the  nature  of  the  country,  for  it  was 
rich  and  adapted  to  commerce ;  not 
by  the  indisposition  of  the  people  to 
trade,  for  they  were  numerous,  indue- 
trious,  and  disposed  to  exchange  their 
productions  for  ours  ;  not  by  the  dif. 
ficulties  of  the  seas,  for,  by  the  trade- 
winds  and  the  monsoons,  navigation 
was  easy  and  secure ;  but  he  was  pur¬ 
sued,  and  all  his  schemes  defeated,  by 
the  statute-book.  If  the  private  trade 
were  perfectly  unrestricted,  much 
smaller  vessels  might  be  employed, 
and  many  merchants  would  engage 
in  it  who.  could  not  fit  out  a  ship  of 
500  tons  burden.  There  existed  many 
nations  perfectly  accessible  to  smaller 
vessels,  who  were  now  never  visited. 
They  composed  a  population  of  up¬ 
ward  of 70,000,000 ;  and  he  would  beg 
leave  to  read  a  passage  from  a  book 
lately  published,  (Mr  Crawford’s  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Indian  Archipelago)  shew¬ 
ing  the  facilities  for  commerce  in  the 
Eastern  seas,  the  great  wealth  which 
they  offered,  and  the  little  trade 
that  was  now  carried  on  in  them. 
He  was  the  more  disposed  to  be  san¬ 
guine  in  these  expectations,  when  he 
contemplated  the  benefits  which  had 
arisen  from  a  free  trade  in  the  only 
quarter  where  it  had  yet  been  per¬ 
mitted.  Their  lordships  would  recol¬ 
lect  that  six  years  ago,  when  the  trade 
to  the  East  Indies  was  not  open,  there 
was  no  independent  British  tonnage 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Cape  of  Go^ 
Hope.  At  present  he  was  happy  to 
inform  them  that  there  were  in  the 
Eastern  seas  20,000  tons  of  shipping 
in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany,  but  61,000  in  the  service  of  the 
free  trade.  The  free  trade  employed 
4720  British  seamen,  whilst  the  trade 
,  of  the  EUist  India  Company  employed 
only  2550  of  them.  Yet  it  was  a  pecu- 
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liar  hardshtp,  that  in  countries  where 
the  British  had  established  an  unpre¬ 
cedented  power,  and  where  they  ex¬ 
ercised  an  uncontrolled  dominion,  an 
American  should  be  at  liberty  to  carry 
on  a  trade  in  which  it  was  not  allow¬ 
ed  to  an  Englishman  to  engage.  The 
trade  to  which  he  alluded  was  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  teay  which  he  understood 
was  more  than  ten  to  one  in  favour 
of  the  American  merchant :  nor  was 
this  at  all  surprising  ;  for  he  not  only 
’derived  a  benefit  from  the  liberty 
which  he  possessed  of  assorting  his 
cargo  when  and  where  he  pleased; 
but  also  from  the  liberty  which  he  en¬ 
joyed  of  supplying  France,  Holland, 
and  other  parts  of  the  continent,  with 
that  commodity,  tea,  which  the  East 
India  Company  did  not  choose  to  do 
themselves,  and  would  not  allow  any 
of  their  fellow-countrymen  to  do  for 
them.  So  fully  was  he  convinced  of 
the  inexpediency  of  such  a  restric¬ 
tion,  that  nothing  could  induce  him 
to  believe  that  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  would  not,  if  applied  to,  allow 
Englishmen  to  supply  France,  and 
Holland,  and  Germany,  with  tea  from 
Canton,  as  readily  as  she  allowed 
American  merchants  to  do  so.  He 
was  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Government  ought  to  exert  its  in¬ 
fluence  to  procure  the  immediate  inde¬ 
pendence  of  South  America— by  no 
means :  but  he  was  prepared  to  say, 
that,  considering  the  manner  in  which 
the  trade  of  its  subjects  had  increased 
at  Buenos  Ayres,  where  it  was  liable 
to  no  restrictions  during  the  years 
1810,  1811,  and  1812 — considering 
that  since  the  latter  of  these  periods 
it  had  even  increased  there  to  a  two¬ 
fold  amoiint,  and  that  similar  results 
had  taken  place  in  every  other  part 
of  that  great  continent  where  British 
manufactures  had  been  introduced,  it 
was  bound  by  every  tie  of  feeling  and 
of  interest  to  cement  the  connexion 
which  already  subsisted  between  tl^e 


inhabitants  of  the  two  countries,  by 
the  utmost  good  faith,  kindness,  and 
liberality.  To  cement  that  connexion 
would  not  be  a  difficult  task  for  this 
country,  as  there  was  none  better  cal¬ 
culated  to  inspire  the  South  Ameri¬ 
cans  with  sentiments  of  respect  and 
affection.  It  was  only  necessary  that 
we  should  repeal  the  restrictions  un¬ 
der  which  we  had  hitherto  guarded 
our  intercourse  with  them,  and  stand 
before  them  as  a  country  ready  to  re¬ 
ceive  their  produce  on  the  most  fa¬ 
vourable  terms.  And  why  should 
they  not  repeal  these  restrictions  ? 
'I'heir  lordships,  he  was  sure,  were 
well  aware  that,  in  the  year  previous 
to  the  commencement  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  war  which  terminated  in  the 
establishment  of  American  indepen¬ 
dence,  our  exports  to  the  United 
States  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
3,000,000/. ;  whereas  at  present  they 
amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than  thirty 
millions.  This  was  the  consequence 
of  free  trade.  The  noble  marquis 
then  strongly  urged  the  cultivation 
of  friendly  relations  with  Ireland,  as 
there  was  no  country  better  fitted  to 
give  employment  to  our  capital,  and 
become  a  great  consumer  of  our  ma¬ 
nufactured  goods.  Though  he  was 
not  very  sanguine  in  his  expectations 
of  immediate  relief  to  the  present  dis¬ 
tress  of  the  country,  he  could  not, 
with  the  feelings  which  he  entertained 
regarding  British  enterprize,  British 
skill,  and  British  ingenuity,  abandon 
the  hope  of  ultimate  relief  to  our  dis¬ 
tressed  situation,  whilst  there  was  any 
part  of  the  globe  unexplored,  or  only 
partially  explored,  to  which  our  trade 
could  penetrate.  Our  merchants,  if 
they  were  now  oppressed  with  the 
difficulties  which  he  had  before  de¬ 
scribed,  were  not,  however,  deprived 
of  that  high  character,  that  good  faith, 
and  that  persevering  industry,  which 
had  always  distinguished  them. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  in  rising  to 
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give  the  sentiments  of  ministere  upon 
this  subject,  expressed  the  high  gra¬ 
tification  with  which  he  had  listened 
to  the  able  and  candid  speech  of  the 
noble  Marquis.  He  entirely  agreed 
with  him  in  his  views  of  the  close  con¬ 
nexion  between  the  different  branches 
of  national  industry,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  advantage  of  confining 
the  present  inquiry  to  the  subject  of 
our  foreign  trade.  Admitting  that 
commercial  distress  existed,  he  saw 
no  proof  of  its  having  risen  to  that 
magnitude  which  had  sometimes  been 
supposed.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
there  was  no  ground  of  believing  that 
it  arose  from  any  reduction  of  any 
of  the  great  articles  of  consump¬ 
tion  within  the  country,  except  it 
were  the  article  of  wines.  He  had 
taken  considerable  pains  to  ascertain 
the  truth  of  this  assertion  in  every 
instance,  and  wliere  it  could  be  ob¬ 
tained,  he  thought  the  consumption, 
as  to  quantity,  was  a  better  test  than 
the  consumption  as  to  value  ;  for, 
though  the  latter  was  fluctuating  and 
uncertain,  the  quantity  upon  which 
the  revenue  was  raised,  was  fixed  and 
stable.  He  had  before  him  a  paper 
containing  an  account  of  the  articles 
of  consumption  for  the  last  four  years, 
and  the  fair  way  to  come  to  a  right 
conclusion  would  be  to  consider  what 
had  been  the  average  on  the  last  three 
years — ^he  meant  the  years  1817, 18  lU, 
and  1819,  and  to  compare  that  aver¬ 
age  with  the  actual  consumption.  The 
noble  lord  then  made  a  comparison, 
in  the  manner  which  he  had  stated, 
between  the  numbers  of  pounds  of 
tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  malt,  and  of  gal¬ 
lons  of  British  spirits,  which  had  been 
consumed  in  the  present  year,  and 
the  -average  number  of  those  consu¬ 
med  in  the  three  preceding  years.  In 
all  of  these  commodities,  except  the 
last,  he  stated  that  there  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  consumption,  and  that  the 
diminution  of  the  latter  had  been 


compensated  by  more  than  a  propor¬ 
tional  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
foreign  spirits.  No  doubt  there  was 
a  certain  distress  felt  not  only  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  but  all  over  Enrope,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  convulsion  which  had 
agitated  the  whole  civilized  world, 
and  unhinged  all  the  natural  relations 
of  men.  General,  however,  as  was 
the  distress  which  prevailed  at  pre¬ 
sent  in  Europe,  i(  was  much  inferior 
to  that  which  existed  at  present  in 
the  United  States  of  America;  and 
he  would  therefore  ask  those  who 
ascribed  the  present  stagnation  of  our 
trade  to  the  effects  of  taxation,  tithes, 
and  poor-rates,  which  he  was  free  to 
confess  must  produce  some  effect,  to 
compare  the  national  debt  of  America 
with  its  revenue.  The  cause  of  the 
suffering  now  felt  in  America  was 
quite  evident ;  it  was  this — that  whilst 
Europe  had  been  at  war  for  twenty 
years  out  of  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
America  had  only  been  at  war  for  two 
years.  She  became  the  principal  neu¬ 
tral  power  during  the  greater  part  of 
that  period ;  nay,  at  one  time  she  was 
the  only  neutral  power.  She  supplied 
this  country  with  articles  from  the  con¬ 
tinent  which  it  could  procure  nowhere 
else,  and  thus  had  increased  in  wealth, 
in  agriculture,  in  navigation,  in  com¬ 
merce,  and  in  every  other  national  re¬ 
source,  more  than  any  other  nation  had 
ever  done  in  the  same  period.  She  had 
made  in  these  twenty  years  a  progress 
that  under  other  circumstances  she 
could  not  have  made  in  sixty,  no,  nor 
in  eighty  years.  Now,  however,  when 
the  arts  of  peace  had  begun  once  more 
to  flourish  in  Europe,  America  felt 
the  effect,  not  of  her  former  distress, 
but  of  her  former  prosperity.  She 
was  now  retrograding,  and  must  re¬ 
trace  the  immense  strides  which  she 
had  made  in  the  last  twenty  years, 
until  she  stood  in  the  situation  which 
she  then  occupied.  Ix>rd  Liverpool 
gave  his  unequivocal  assent  to  the 
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piindples  free  trade.  He  believed 
It  would  have  been  of  great  benefit 
to  the  world  if  these  principles  had 
been  always  acted  upon,  and  if  no 
state  had  ever  impost  shackles  on 
the  trade  and  industry  of  another. 
The  noble  Marquis,  however,  was  too 
enlightened  not  to  admit  the  excep¬ 
tion  to  these  principles,  which  were 
dictated  by  the  actual  policy  of  the 
world,  and  the  existing  laws  of  the 
country.  Lord  L.  only  complained 
that  this  view  of  the  subject  had  been 
too  slightly  adverted  to.  An  imme¬ 
diate  recurrence  to  first  principles, 
would  unhinge  the  value  of  all  pro¬ 
perty,  particularly  in  land.  How 
could  we  expect  other  countries  to 
admit  our  manufactures,  unless  we 
received  their  raw  produce  in  return  ? 
Yet  the  state  of  the  country  rendered 
it  absolutely  necessary,  he  conceived, 
to  extendsomeprotecuon  to  thegrow- 
ers  of  com.  His  lordship,  at  some 
len^h,  defended  the  present  system 
of  me  corn  laws,  as  preferable  to  any 
plan  of  protecting  duties.  He  de¬ 
fended  also  the  present  state  of  the 
currency.  The  restriction  on  the  bank 
payments  appeared  important,  and 
even  necessary  during  the  war  ;  but 
now,  it  could  only  serve  to  create  a 
fictitious  capital,  and  give  rise  to  a 
spirit  of  over-trading.  In  regard  to 
manufactures,  his  own  opinion  was, 
that  if  all  the  laws  with  regard  to 
wool  were  repealed,  our  woollen  ma¬ 
nufacture  would  not  be  injured.  The 
same  observation  might  be  applied  to 
our  cotton  manufacture ;  but  with  re¬ 
gard  to  silk  and  linen,  he  conceived 
there  was  some  ground  for  hesitation. 
A  free  trade  would  put  an  absolute 
end  to  the  former.  No  doubt  it  might 
be  matter  of  regret  that  a  silk  manu¬ 
facture  was  ever  established  in  this 
country.  It  would  have  been  much 
more  natural  to  import  it  from  F ranee, 
in  exchange  for  some  other  commo¬ 
dity.  But  when  he  considered  the 


extent  of  that  trade,  the  artificial  en¬ 
couragement  it  had  received,  and  the 
numl^r  of  persons  it  employed— 
50,000  or  60,000 — he  confessed  he 
saw  no  way  of  getting  rid  of  it. — 
Then,  again,  was  the  House  aware 
of  the  effect  which  must  necessari¬ 
ly  be  produced  upon  the  linen  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  Ireland,  by  a  removal  of 
all  restrictions  upon  foreign  linens  ? 
When  he  referred  to  the  peculiar  si¬ 
tuation  of  Ireland,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  be  startled  at  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  possible  result  He  would 
again  say,  that  he  regretted  those 
laws  which  had  brought  about  so  ar¬ 
tificial  a  state  of  things,  but  what  was 
once  done  ought  not,  in  many  cases, 
or  rather  could  not,  be  undone.  In 
regard  to  the  substitution  of  protect¬ 
ing  duties  for  absolute  prohibition, 
and  to  the  extension  of  the  warehou¬ 
sing  system  and  the  transit  trade,  he 
was  inclined  to  concur  with  Lord 
Lansdowne.  With  regard  to  the  duty 
on  Baltic  timber,  it  bad  not  been  im¬ 
posed  with  any  commercial  view.  We 
were  then  excluded  from  the  conti¬ 
nent,  and  ministers  were  induced  to 
direct  their  views  towards  America, 
as  a  quarter  whence  we  might  derive 
a  sure  supply  for  naval  purposes.  On 
the  faith  of  a  countervailing  duty,  an 
increased  capital  was  employed  by 
the  merchants  in  the  American  tim¬ 
ber  trade.  He  admitted  that  this  was 
now  an  open  question.  He  allowed 
that  the  treaty  with  Portugal,  one 
considered  a  masterpiece  of  political 
wisdom,  had  no  real  claim  to  that 
character,  while  that  with  France,  in 
1787,  had  certainly  been  formed  on 
sound  principles.  Yet  for  five  years 
under  this  last  treaty,  from  1787  to 
1798,  the  average  export  to  France  of 
British  produce  and  manufactures 
had  been  718,630/. ;  those  to  Portugal, 
637,652/. ;  those  to  Spain,  623,340/. 
At  present  our  exports  to  Portugal 
and  the  Brazils  amounted  to  four  mil- 
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lions.  In  regard  to  India,  he  doubted 
if  the  exports  of  our  manufactures 
thither  could  be  increased.  They  had 
already  been  too  great,  and  had'led 
to  a  mlling-off  last  year.  He  was 
persuaded  every  attempt  to  introduce 
British  goods  into  China  would  prove 
abortive.  The  carrying  trade  between 
India  and  China  was  a  question  left 
open  by  the  late  charter ;  and  he  cer¬ 
tainly  saw  no  objection,  that  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  India  should  be  importea  di¬ 
rect  to  any  country  in  Europe.  Un¬ 
der  these  qualifications  he  gave  his 
cordial  assent  to  the  motion  for  a  com¬ 
mittee  ;  believing,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  best  remedies  were  time  and 
patience,  and  that  permanence  was 
an  important  feature  in  all  legislation. 

The  motion  for  a  committee  was 
then  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  subject  had  already  been 
brought  before  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  b^  Mr  Baring,  on  occasion  of 
presenting  the  petition  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  London.  He  denied  any 
idea,  on  the  part  of  the  petitioners, 
of  being  favoured  at  the  expense  of 
other  classes.  If  commercial  men 
knew  their  own  interest,  they  could 
have  no  other  object  than  general 
prosperity  ;  if  agriculture  did  not 
flourish,  commerce  must  necessarily 
decay.  The  distress  and  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  the  country,  instead  of  gra¬ 
dually  diminishing,  were  upon  the  in¬ 
crease.  Whilst  every  other  commer¬ 
cial  country  was  in  a  state  of  progres¬ 
sive  recovery,  this  alone  had  all  the 
appearance  of  a  deep  decline.  The 
present  languor  might  certainly  be  re¬ 
garded  as  comparative,  as  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  peculiar  events 
and  termination  of  the  war.  Whilst 
that  war  continued,  we  enjoyed  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  trade ;  we  took  larger  strides 
in  commercial  industry  and  enter- 
prize  than  ever  Avere  before  taken  by 
any  people.  The  trade,  of  which  we 
had  enjoyed  a  monopoly,  was  now  di- 
10 


vided  with  all  Europe.  Every  coun¬ 
try  had  its  share,  and  we  had  to  con¬ 
tend  against  rivals  in  every  direction. 
In  all  parts  of  the  work!  competition 
was  alive  and  vigorous.  What  the 
House,  therefore,  had  to  consider^ 
was  the  propriety  of  recuiringto  those 
old  and  established  prii  iciples  which 
had  proved  the  most  sol  id  foundation 
of  our  commerce.  The  honourable 
member  then  made  some  observations 
on  the  disadvantages  wliich  he  con¬ 
ceived  us  to  sustain  from  the  change 
of  the  currency,  and  fr  om  what  he 
considered  the  impolitic  arrangement 
of  the  com  laws.  He  would  not  now 
say  much  on  this  last  topic,  except 
to  reprobate  the  petitio  ns  which  had 
been  presented  to  Parliament  for  ad¬ 
ditional  restrictions.  To  him  it  ap¬ 
peared  quite  obvious,  that  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  this  country  must  now  de¬ 
pend  on  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
world.  The  same  extei  it  of  commerce 
which  we  had  enjoye«l  was  certainly 
not  attainable,  and  without  more 
subordination  there  could  be  neither 
confidence  nor  security.  The  peti¬ 
tioners  asked  only  for  ofiature  and  calm 
deliberation — for  an  unprejudiced  re¬ 
view  of  interests  app  arently  opposite 
to  each  other.  Something,  he  sin¬ 
cerely  believed,  must  be  done,  to  en¬ 
able  us  to  go  on  at  all.  It  was  satis¬ 
factory  to  know  thiat  there  was  no 
person  in  the  coun'cry  more  sensible 
of  the  truths  contai)ted  in  the  petition 
than  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
He  was  not,  he  believed,  exceeded  in 
zeal  for  the  application  of  just  prin¬ 
ciples  of  commerc  nal  policy  by  any  .of 
the  advocates  for ,  t  change  in  our  pre¬ 
sent  system.  It  w  ns  painful,  however, 
to  find  that  his  Majesty's  ministers 
generally  did  nr  it  look  at  this  ques¬ 
tion  with  the  ey  cs  of  statesmen,  and 
that  the  true  ini  crests  of  the  country 
were  overlookcid  in  the  anxiety  to 
preserve  place.  The  object  to  which. 
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nudniy,  this  petition  was  directed, 
was  toe  adoption  of  a  general  prin.- 
dple,  having  for  its  basis  as  great  and 
extensive  a  tteedomof  commercial  re¬ 
gulation  as  was  possible.  The  peti¬ 
tioners  also  prayed  that  the  legisla¬ 
ture  would  contract  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  those  general  or  positive  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  importation  of  certain  ar¬ 
ticles  which  weighed  heavily  on  the 
commerce  of  the  country.  Why  should 
we  be  restrained  from  procuring  tim¬ 
ber  from  Riga,  and  other  ports  of 
Russia,  Poland, and  the  various  north¬ 
ern  states  ?  That  trade  formerly  em¬ 
ployed  British  shipping  to  a  great 
extent,  and  was  very  useful  in  rear¬ 
ing  and  supjiorting  seamen.  But  the 
restrictive  system  had  driven  Great 
Britain  out  of  that  trade,  and  given 
to  her  a  character  of  severity,  with 
respect  to  her  commercial  restrictions, 
which  was  highly  prejudicial  to  her 
interests.  Without  wishing  to  do  away 
with  the  general  tenor  of  the  naviga¬ 
tion  laws,  he  thought  there  were  cer¬ 
tain  details  which  might  be  advan¬ 
tageously  modified.  He  then  went 
over  the  same  grounds  with  Lord 
Lansdowne — the  warehousing  system 
— the  transit  trade — the  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  East  Indies,  and  with 
South  America.  A  very  great  object 
was  to  remove  the  restrictions  which 
had  been  imposed  by  foreign  nations. 
With  respect  to  France,  no  attempt 
had  been  made  to  put  an  end  to  these 
restrictions.  The  existing  feelings  of 
that  country,  and!  the  circumstances 
that  now  prevailed,  operated  against 
any  mercantile  connexion  or  arrange¬ 
ment  with  Englan  d,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  for  some  time  to  form  one. 
He  did  not,  therefore,  blame  the 
noble  lord  (Castlert'agh)  for  not  ha¬ 
ving  demanded  concessions,  when  the 
French  treaty  was  entered  into,  which 
probably  would  not  have  lasted  very 
long.  The  first  step  towards  putting 
an  end  to  restriction:!  of  this  descrip¬ 


tion,  was  by  removing  them  at  home. 
To  require  foreign  countries,  by  trea¬ 
ty,  to  open  their  ports  to  us,  and,  in 
return,  to  shut  up  our  ports  against 
all  communication  with  tnem,wasma- 
nifestly  unjust.  The  circumstances  of 
the  times  were  such  as  to  call  on  them 
imperatively  to  go  into  this  examina¬ 
tion,  that  they  might  convince  them¬ 
selves  whether  nothing  could  be  done 
for  the  country — whether  no  qpcou- 
ragementcould  begiventoitsindustry 
— and  whether  they  must  continue  to 
bear,  without  hope  of  relief,  the  mani¬ 
fold  privations  which  they  mnstall  feel. 

Mr  Robinson,  in  reply  to  this 
speech,  followed  the  same  course 
which  was  taken  by  Lord  Liverpool 
in  the  Lords.  He  expressed  his  ac¬ 
quiescence  in  all  the  general  princi- 
les  laid  down  by  Mr  Baring.  He 
ad  always  stated  it  as  his  clear  opi¬ 
nion,  that  positive  restriction  was 
founded  in  error,  and  calculated  to 
defeat  the  object  it  was  intended  to 
promote.  The  same  statement  he  had 
no  objection  to  repeat  now.  He  de¬ 
nied,  however,  the  assertion,  either 
that  ministers  were  indifferent  to  the 
subject  and  solely  anxious  to  keep 
their  places,  or  that  he  met  among 
them  any4)eculiar  opposition  to  his 
views.  The  resistance  came  at  least 
as  much  from  the  other  side  of  the 
House.  The  fact  was,  that  habits, 
connected  with  certain  systems,  be¬ 
came  so  deeply  rooted,  that  it  was 
extremely  difficult  to  get  gentlemen 
to  consent  to  any  alteration.  He  sta¬ 
ted  this  as  a  reason  why  he  had  not 
endeavoured  to  bring  his  own  prin¬ 
ciples  more  decidedly  into  practice. 
The  restrictive  system  ought  to  be 
amended,  and  it  was  his  intention  to 
bring  in  a  bill  this  session  to  effect 
some  amendment.  The  navigation 
laws  were  necessary  and  advantageous 
to  commerce ;  still  they  were  capable 
of  improvement,  and  ought  to  be  im¬ 
prove  to  a  great  extent.  He  had 
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heard  with  particular  pleasure  Mr 
Baring  justify  his  noble  friend  and 
the  government  for  not,  at  the  peace, 
obtaining  commercial  advantages  as 
favours  from  friends,  or  punishments 
on  enemies.  Justice,  peace,  and  po¬ 
licy,  were  equally  opposed  to  such 
an  acquisition  of  commerce.  With 
France  it  was  not  easy  to  manage  a 
commercial  arrangement  Great  pre¬ 
judices  existed  on  both  sides,  and  very 
foolish  prejudices  they  certainly  were. 
Nothing  was  so  preposterous  as  for 
any  persons  in  either  nation  to  repine, 
if  any  did  repine,  at  the  prosperity 
of  the  other.  In  regard  to  the  parti¬ 
cular  branches  of  trade  touched  upon, 
Mr  R.  gave  views  generally  conform¬ 
able  to  those  stated  by  Lord  Liver¬ 
pool. 

Lord  Milton  strongly  supported 
the  principles  and  views  of  the  peti¬ 
tion,  and  at  the  same  time  expressed 
his  satisfaction  at  the  speech  made  by 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
At  the  same  time  he  took  occasion  to 
enter  into  some  general  views  of  the 
commercial  and  financial  state  of  the 
country. 

Mr  Ricardo  took  nearly  the  same 
view  of  the  subject.  He  had  heard 
the  petition  with  great  pleasure,  and 
he  was  particularly  pleased  with  the 
liberal  sentiments  delivered  by  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  opposite 
(Mr  Robinson.)  The  petition  itself 
contained  the  justest  principles  of  po¬ 
litical  economy.  The  establishment 
of  the  system  of  free  trade  which  the 
petitioners  recommended,  was  sur¬ 
rounded  with  great  difficulties :  these 
difficulties  were  of  two  kinds,  as  the 
the  change  would  affect  the  revenue, 
and  different  opposing  interests.  The 
question  of  revenue  was  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  but  it  did  not  necessarily 
stand  in  the  way  of  some  alteration. 
The  sources  whence  the  taxes  were 
derived  might  bechanged,and  a  great 
service  might  be  done  to  the  people 


without  an  in^ry  to  the  retenue. 
They  might  even  be  brought  to  par 
other  taxes  to  a  greater  amount  witn 
less  inconvenience  than  the  present : 
and  the  substitution  might  be  highly 
beneficial.  The  other  question,  re¬ 
garding  vested  interests,  was  likewise 
one  of  great  delicacy.  Gentlemen 
who  had  vested  large  capitals  'in  a 
particular  branch  of  trade  on  the  faith 
of  the  continuance  of  the  present 
laws,  could  not.  with  any  degree  of 
justice,  be  subjected  to  a  change  in 
those  laws  which  would  seriously  in¬ 
jure  their  interests.  This  was  a  good 
argument  against  any  immediate,  or 
rapid,  or  precipitate  alteration ;  but 
it  was  no  reason  against  gradual  im¬ 
provement. 

After  some  observations  by  Mr  El¬ 
lice,  Mr  Marryat,  and  Mr  T.  Wilson, 
the  petition  was  ordered  to  be  laid  on 
the  table,  and  to  be  printed. 

This  subject  was  brought  again 
under  discussion,  when,  soon  after, 
Mr  Kirkman  Finlay  presented  a  si¬ 
milar  petition  from  the  merchants  of 
Glasgow.  Mr  Finlay  accompanied  it 
with  a  judicious  speech,  in  which  he 
enforced  the  views  which  had  been 
taken  b^  Mr  Baring.  'I'he  chief  no¬ 
velty  of  it  consisted  in  the  better  hopes 
which  he  was  led  to  form  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  prosperity  of  the  country,  and 
the  favourable  report  which  he 
made  of  those  districts  with  which 
he  was  personally  connected.  He 
was  happy  to  be  enabled  to  say, 
with  reference  to  th:.*  subject,  that 
infatuation  and  delusion  appeared  to 
be  subsiding  where  their  influence 
had  been  most  injurious.  Peace  and 
order  were  in  some  degree  re-esta¬ 
blished,  and  the  condition  of  the  la¬ 
bourer  was  already  bettereil.  He 
doubted  not  that  the  whole  country 
was  progressively  improving,  and  that 
in  our  chief  manufactures,  cotton  and 
linen,  we  should  still  be  enabled  to 
break  down  all  foreign  competition. 
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Mr  Barfng  made  a  few  explanatory 
observation&,  previous  to  the  petition 
being  laid  on  the  table. 

Notwithstanding  these  declarations 
of  liberal  principles,  the  only  specific 
attempt  made  to  obtain  freedom  of 
trade  during  this  session,  was  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  This  was  Lord  Milton's  mo¬ 
tion  to  repeal  the  tax  upon  foreign 
wool,  a  measure  pressingso  hard  upon  . 
this  favourite  and  staple  branch  of 
British  manufacture,  that  it  appears 
only  wonderful  that  it  should  ever 
have  been  carried  into  effect.  Lord 
M.  asked,  was  it  wise  to  check  the 
introduction  of  raw  materials,  on 
which,  by  the  industry  of  man,  so 
great  a  profit  was  made  ?  The  value 
of  the  wool  was  doubled,  tripled,  and 
even  quadrupled,  when  manufactured 
into  cloth.  Last  year,  the  manufac¬ 
tures  of  Great  Britain  enjoyed  in  the 
American  market  an  advantage  of  7 
per  cent  over  the  manufactures  of 
every  other  nation.  But  if  another 
sixpence  in  the  pound  were  added  to 
the  wool  tax,  it  would  reduce  our  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  ratio  of  100  to  98, 
when  compared  to  French  manufac¬ 
tures.  This,  to  say  the  least,  was  run¬ 
ning  a  severe  race,  and  a  risk  of  lo¬ 
sing  the  American  market,  which  he 
thought  no  wise  nation  ought  to  run. 
—The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
however,  urged,  that  this  tax  was  both 
of  considerable  importance  in  a  finan¬ 
cial  view,  and  at  the  same  time  that 
it  operated  as  a  protection  to  the 
growers  of  British  wool.  It  admitted 
as  much  foreign  wool  as  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  purposes  of  manufacture ; 
yet  it  prevented  that  immense  influx 
of  foreign  wool  into  the  market  at  a 
low  price,  which  might  finally  check 
the  growth  of  the  material  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  importation  had  lately  in¬ 
creased  five-fold ;  while  the  importa¬ 
tion  had  increased  but  two-fifths.  The 
motion  was  in  consequence  negatived 
by  a  majority  of  202  to  128. 


Lord  J.  Russell,  during  the  present 
session,  continued  to  push  his  mea¬ 
sures  against  the  Cornish  boroughs 
convictra  of  bribery.  Disappointed  in 
his  attempt  to  exclude  them  from 
electing  members  to  serve  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  Parliament,  his  views  were  now 
directed  towards  total  disfranchise¬ 
ment.  Grampound,  in  which  cor¬ 
ruption  appeared  to  be  pre-eminent, 
and  almost  universal,  was  selected  as 
an  unquestionably  fit  subject  against 
which  this  sentence  might  be  exe¬ 
cuted. 

On  the  10th  May,  his  lordship  mo¬ 
ved  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill.  We 
would  merely  state  the  general  scope 
of  it.  It  disabled  Grampound  from 
sending  members  to  Parliament,  and 
enabled  those  voters  in  that  borough 
who  had  not  been  convicted  of  cor¬ 
ruption,  to  vote  for  members  as  if  they 
were  freeholders  of  the  county.  Ano¬ 
ther  part  of  the  bill  was,  that  it  em¬ 
powered  the  election,  by  the  borough 
of  Leeds,  of  two  members,  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  present  Parliament,  or, 
in  case  any  vacancy  occurred  in  the 
borough  of  Grampound,  before  that 
period.  The  right  of  suffrage  which 
be  proposed  for  the  borough  of  Leeds, 
would  extend  to  persons  renting 
houses  to  the  value  of  51.  per  annum. 
The  borough  of  Leeds,  it  must  be  ob¬ 
served,  comprehended  a  much  larger 
space  than  the  town  of  Leeds.  It  was 
thirty  miles  in  circumference— com¬ 
prised  eight  or  ten  villages,  besides  the 
town— «nd  contained  about  seventy 
thousand  inhabitants.  Supposing  the 
right  of  suffrage  to  be  granted  to  Uiose 
who  rented  houses  of  the  annual  va¬ 
lue  of  51.,  the  number  of  voters  would 
be  about  eight  thousand.  Some  indi¬ 
viduals  were  of  opinion  that  the  right 
should  not  be  granted  to  those  who 
did  not  rent  houses  of  the  value  of 
102.  a-year,  which  would  reduce  the 
voters  to  the  number  of  5500 ;  but, 
on  consideration,  he  conceived  that  it 
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WM  better  to  extend  the  privilege  of 
to  the  smaller  sum.  His  great 
object  was  to  have  the  principle  of 
transferring  the  elective  franchise 
from  convicted  boroughs  acknow> 
lodged  and  established  by  Parliament. 
If  that  principle  were  established,  it 
would  1^  entirely  indifferent  to  him 
whether  the  fVancliise  was  extended 
at  all  to  Leeds ;  or,  if  granted  to  that 
borough,  whether  it  was  given  in  the 
particular  manner  which  he  proposed, 
or  whether  it  was  extended  to  the 
WestRiding  of  Yorkshire,  or  any  other 
populous  |Mace. 

This  motion  was  received  on  the 
ministerial  side  by  Mr  Canning,  with 
a  cautious  consent  to  the  simple 
proposition  of  bringing  in  the  bill. 
He  was  perfectly  disposed,  on  his  own 
part,  and  on  the  part  of  those  with 
whom  he  acted,  to  see  the  noble  lord’s 
bill  brought  before  the  House  for  dis> 
cussion.  And  so  far  as  the  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  principle,  that  a  bo¬ 
rough  convicted  of  gross  bribery  and 
corruption,  such  as  in  former  times 
would  produce  an  order  for  disfran¬ 
chisement,  went,  he  was  ready  to  say, 
that  to  such  disfranchisement,  in  such 
a  proved  case,  he  had  no  objection. 
So  far  would  he  go.  But  he  was  sure 
it  was  not  necessary  to  appeal  to  the 
noble  lord’s  candour  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  any  ulterior  opinion  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  franchise,  so 
taken  away,  should  be  disposed  of. 
He  made  this  reservation  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment,  lest  his  sentiments  might 
be  misunderstoott ;  for,  if  there  were 
any  point  which  the  noble  lord  bad 
stated,  on  which  he  had  decided  dif¬ 
ferently  from  the  noble  lord,  and  to 
which  no  circumstances  could  make 
him  agree,  it  was  this — ‘*that  the 
measure  itself  was  comparatively  in¬ 
different,  but  that  the  establishment 
of  the  principle  was  every  thing.”  He 
would  look  only  to  this  specific  mea¬ 
sure  :  and,  as  far  as  possible,  he  W'ould 
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avoid,  and  he  hoped  the  House  would 
pursue  the  same  course,  legislating  on 
the  general  principle. 

The  bill  was  then  brought  in  with¬ 
out  opposition,  and  on  the  19th  May, 
when  toe  second  reading  was  moved, 
became  the  subject  of  a  lengtheneti 
debate.  Lord  John  now  expounded 
the  malversations,  on  the  ground  of 
which  Grampound  was  to  be  divestetl 
of  its  rights.  It  seemed,  that  one  of 
the  electors  had  got  a  list,  containing 
the  names  of  60  persons  who  had  the 
right  to  vote,  and  of  whom  58  had 
voted :  of  these  58  no  less  than  47  had 
the  sum  of  85/.  affixed  to  their  names 
as  the  price  of  their  suffrages.  On 
exhibiting  this  list  to  Sir  Manasseh 
Lopes,  he  allowed  to  Mr  Teed,  into 
whose  hands  it  had  fallen,  that  it  was 
pretty  correct.  On  this,  Mr  Teed 
indicted  84  of  the  corrupt  parties,  out 
of  whom  24  were  convicted.  Some 
of  the  others  he  did  not  prosecute,  on 
account  of  the  insufficiency  of  evi¬ 
dence,  and  a  still  greater  number  on' 
account  of  their  poverty.  It  also 
clearly  appeared  in  evidence,  that  at 
various  times  sums  of  money  had 
been  expended  in  this  borough  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  return  of  members  to  Par« 
liament.  It  was  proved  that  one  per¬ 
son  had  attended  at  a  meeting  of  de¬ 
legates  from  Grampound,  at  which  it 
was  agreed  that  5000/.  should  be 
given  for  the  return.  Another  indivi¬ 
dual,  an  attorney  at  Grampound,  sta¬ 
ted,  that  the  sum  of  8400/.  was  set 
down  in  a  bill,  as  the  regular  sum  re¬ 
quired  for  the  two  seats  for  that  bo¬ 
rough.  These  transactions  took  place 
at  different  periods  }  and  it  was  ad¬ 
mitted  by  all  the  witnesses,  that  it 
had  been  customary  to  pay  fur  the 
votes  of  the  electors.  So  far  the  evi¬ 
dence  went;  but  the  common  fame 
and  notoriety  of  these  transactions 
made  the  case  still  stronger.  It  ap¬ 
peared  that  it  was  a  common  saying 
with  the  electors,  that  “  they  wished 
a 
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to  be  feeding  again  ;**  the  meaning  of  the  briberj-oatli !"  The  neighbouring 
which  was,  that  they  desired  to  be  hundred  had  no  right  whatever  to  the 
paid  beforehand.  One  of  the  alder-  elective  franchise ;  and.  considering 
men  stated,  **  that  he  believed  almost  that  the  number  of  boroughs  in  Corn- 
every  freeman  in  the  place  received  a  wall  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
bribe and  being  asked,  “  how  many  population  of  the  country,  there  ap- 
he  thought  did  not  receive  a  bribe —  neared  no  expediency  in  this  plan, 
whether  there  were  even  three  or  four  But  there  had  grown  up,  within  the 
uncorrupt  persons  in  the  borough  ?"  lust  thirty  or  forty  years,  a  number  of 
he  answered,  “  perhaps  there  may  be  towns,  whose  large  population  and 
three  or  four."  Upon  these  grounds  extensive  wealth  placed  them  amongst 
the  honourable  member  conceived  the  foremost  of  the  great  towns  of  this 
the  House  were  most  fully  justified  in  country— and  they  were  at  present 
disfranchising  Grampound ;  and  the  debarred  from  the  right  of  returning 
only  question  was,  how  the  blank  was  members  to  serve  in  Parliament  Of 
to  be  supplied.  He  quoted  three  cases  these  towns, five  alone  contained  near- 
of  boroughs  which  had  lost  their  pri-  ly  500,000  inhabitants.  When  they 
vileges  on  the  ground  of  bribery.  One  saw  towns  of  such  extent,  so  rich,  and 
was  New-Shoreham,  where  it  was  first  so  abundantly  peopled,  without  re- 
proposed,  that  the  offending  members  presentatives  in  that  house,  could  it 
should  merely  be  incapacitated  ;  but  be  supposed  that  their  ancestors,  who 
it  was  afterwards  determined,  that  the  allowed  members  for  Wales,  for  Ches- 
franchise  should  be  extended  to  the  ter,  for  Durham,  and  other  places 
neighbouring  rape  of  Bramber.  Ano-  comparatively  insignificant,  would,  if 
ther  was  that  of  Cricklade,  in  which  those  great  towns  had  grown  up  in 
the  borough  was  thrown  into  the  their  times,  have  refused  them  the 
neighbouring  hundred.  The  third  was  right  of  sending  members  to  Parlia- 
that  of  Aylesbury,  where  the  greater  ment  ?  If  they  looked  to  Bristol,  Li- 
number  of  the  electors,  being  proved  verpool,  and  other  great  towns  which 
guilty  of  bribery,  were  disfranchised,  sent  members  to  that  House,  they 
The  question,  whether  Grampound  would  see  none  of  those  disorders 
was  to  be  thrown  into  the  neighbour-  which  at  present  prevailed  in  the  un- 
ing  hundred,  or  the  franchise  trans-  represented  districts  throughout  the 
ferred  to  some  other  place,  was  of  country.  He  was  prepared  to  con- 
very  little  consequence  to  that  place,  tend,  that  the  more  generally  the  right 
the  voters  of  which,  even  in  the  for-  of  voting  was  diffused,  the  less  like- 
mer  case,  would  form  only  a  very  lihood  would  there  be  of  the  growth 
small  minority.  “  Alas  !  the  glory  of  of  bribery  and  corruption  in  the  lar- 
Grampound  is  gone  for  ever !  The  ger  towns.  The  principles  even  of 
electors  will  no  more  have  the  plea-  the  members  of  that  House  had  chan- 
sure  of  seeing  a  baronet,  out  of  pure  ged.  There  had  been  times  when 
motives  of  charity,  sending  confiden-  many  of  the  members  would  not  have 
tial  agents  to  relieve  their  distresses  scrupled  to  receive  large  sums  of  mo- 
and  minister  to  their  wants.  They  ney  for  their  votes.  That  practice 
will  no  more  be  delighted  with  the  was  now  abolished— such  a  thing  was 
gratifying  spectacle  of  the  merchants  no  longer  known — because  the  people 
of  London  contending  to  represent  were  less  open  to  bribery.  He  stated 
them.  Never  again  will  they  have  the  this,  because  itought  to  be  understood 
satisfaction  of  almost  murdering  those  that  all  the  defects  of  the  system  were 
who  had  the  hardihood  to  propound  not  to  be  traced  to  that  House,  but 
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were  rather  to  be  A)und  in  that  abuse 
of  the  elective  franchise  which  had 
prevailed  in  the  country.  In  support 
of  that  view  of  the  subject,  he  was 
happy  to  state  that  there  appeared, 
in  the  late  general  election,  several 
instances  which  shewed  that  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  people,  with  respect  to  the 
exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  were 
very  much  improved.  Some  time  ago 
a  meeting  had  been  held  in  a  very 
populous  part  of  the  country,  at  which 
resolutions,  binding  the  electors  to 
return  members  from  none  but  pure 
motives,  were  entered  into.  At  Read¬ 
ing,  resolutions  were  passed  to  pre¬ 
vent  corrupt  and  illegal  influence  in 
that  borough.  He  understood  that 
an  lionourable  member,  his  honour¬ 
able  friend,  he  would  say,  the  member 
for  Northumberland,  intended,  if  the 
bill  came  to  be  committed,  to  move 
that  theEast  and  West  Ridings  of  York¬ 
shire  should  be  substituted  for  Leeds. 
He  thoimht  that  to  transfer  the  fran¬ 
chise  to  Leeds  was  preferable,  but  that 
was  a  qmestion  of  inferior  importance. 

Lord  Castlereagh  did  not  mean  to 
oppose  the  second  reading  of  the  bill, 
and  would  endeavour  to  state  his  sen¬ 
timents  in  the  same  fair  and  candid 
manner  as  had  been  done  by  the  no¬ 
ble  lord.  He  concurred  with  him  in 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  bill. 
He  agreed  that  the  borough  of  Gram- 
pound  had  misconducted  itself,  and 
that  an  adequate  remedy  ought  to  be 
applied.  Therefore  the  question  was, 
not  whether  a  remedy  should  be  ap¬ 
plied,  but  what  the  nature  of  that  re¬ 
medy  should  be.  The  difference  he 
felt,  arose  from  the  fundamental  dif¬ 
ference  of  their  opinion  upon  parlia¬ 
mentary  reform,  which  he  considered 
fair  to  state  to  the  noble  lord  and  to 
the  House.  The  noble  lord  wished 
to  establish  by  this  bill,  pro  tanto,  the 
principle  of  parliamentary  reform 
which  he  espoused.  He  himself  did 
not  look  upon  the  measure  in  that 


point  of  view ;  he  only  viewed  it  as 
a  measure  to  correct  corruption  in 
Grampound.  On  a  former  occasion, 
when  the  noble  lord  had  proposed  a 
measure  of  this  nature,  he  Had  admit¬ 
ted  distinctly  that  the  local  circum¬ 
stances  of  Cornwall  might  afford  rea¬ 
son  for  dealing  with  boroughs  in  that 
county  convict  of  corruption,  not 
as  was  usual  with  the  House  in  such 
cases,  but  for  transferring  the  abused 
franchise  to  some  other  part  of  the 
kingdom.  Now,  however,  it  did  not 
appear  to  him  that  any  sufficient  case 
had  been  made  outagamst  transferring 
the  franchise  to  the  neighbouring 
hundred.  This  was  the  meesure  sup¬ 
ported  by  former  precedents,  and  it 
appeared  to  him  very  doubtful  whe¬ 
ther  the  other  House  would  be  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  go  into  any  other.  He 
himself  preferred  local  and  district 
reform,  if  any  abuse  or  corruption 
were  proved,  when  there  ^peared  no 
necessity  for  adopting  a  different  mode 
of  remedying  tne  evil.  The  noble 
lord  had  not  merely  presented  this 
proposition  to  the  House ;  he  had  not 
only  proposed  to  disfranchise  Gram- 
pound,  and  to  enfranchise  Leeds,  but 
supported  the  proposition  by  reasons 
on  the  face  of  the  bill  which  were  in¬ 
admissible.  The  preamble  set  forth 
— "  Whereas  the  borough  of  Leeds, 
in  the  county  of  York,  having  of  late 
years  become  a  place  of  great  trade, 
population,  and  wealth,  it  is  expe¬ 
dient  that  it  should  have  two  bur¬ 
gesses  to  serve  in  Parliament,”  &c. 
It  was  impossible  that  the  House  or 
that  he  should  concur  with  the  propo¬ 
sition  of  transfer  upon  such  grounds. 
If  this  principle  were  once  recognized 
by  Parliament,  it  would  afford  ground 
for  application  from  every  place  of 
trade,  population,  and  wealth,  to  have 
additioiiid  representatives.  But  if  he 
could  agree  to  the  principle  of  trans¬ 
fer  in  this  case,  he  should  be  very  far 
from  agreeing  to  or  recognizing  it  as 
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it  appeared  on  the  face  of  that  bill. 
He  would  never  agree  to  transfer  the 
franchise  to  a  large  populous  town,  in 
the  form  and  mode  of  scot  and  lot 
payers  having  votes,  so  that  an  assess¬ 
ment  of  5/.  as  he  understood,  would 
entitle  to  a  vote.  This  would  give  in 
the  town  of  Leeds  8,000  or  10,000 
constituents.  He  therefore  pressed 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  noble 
lord,  that  it  was  running  great  risk, 
and  unnecessary  risk,  to  hazard  the 
reform  of  Grampound,  by  travelling 
out  of  the  cases  already  recognized, 
and  introducing  a  principlethat  would 
not  only  be  deni^,  but  most  strenu¬ 
ously  ^posed. 

Mr  Tierney  expressed  his  extreme 
disappointment  at  the  change  which 
appeared  to  have  taken  place  in  Lord 
Castlereagh's  views  of  the  subject.  He 
understood  the  noble  lord  to  have  for¬ 
merly  given  his  assent  to  the  trans¬ 
ference  of  the  elective  franchise  from 
Grampound  to  another  place.  Now 
he  proposed  only  its  extension  to  the 
neighbouring  hundreds.  He  felt  sa¬ 
tisfied  that  if  the  noble  lord  had  con¬ 
sulted  his  own  good  judgment,  and 
not  attended  to  the  conversations  of 
others,  he  would  not  have  adopted 
this  new  plan,  and  the  House  would 
have  heard  nothing  of  this  consider¬ 
ation  for  the  neighbouring  hundreds. 

But,"  said  the  noble  lord,  “  there 
are  precedents,  and,  for  God's  sake,  do 
let  us  keep  to  precedents  on  this  ques¬ 
tion."  He  remembered  the  prece¬ 
dents  to  which  the  noble  lord  alluded, 
and  he  looked  upon  them  as  much 
innovations  in  their  day  as  the  propo¬ 
sition  of  his  noble  friend  (Lord  John 
Russell)  could  be  considered  in  the 
present.  He  denied  that  there  was 
any  strict  analogy  between  the  cases 
which  could  justify  the  House  in  act¬ 
ing  upon  them  ;  neither  would  he 
admit  that  the  House  of  Commons 
should  be  governed,  in  debate  at  least, 
by  what  might  be  the  feeling  in  the 


other  House.  The  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  were  bound  to  do  their  duty 
strictly  and  conscientiously  to  the 
country,  without  any  reference  to 
what  might  be  thought  elsewhere  ; 
and  the  other  House,  he  supposed, 
would  do  what  they  considers  to  be 
theirs.  Mr  Tierney  insisted,  that  in 
disposing  of  the  two  votes,  the  only 
question  ought  to  be,  where  they  were 
most  nee<led  ;  and  that  the  admitting 
of  the  principle  of  reform  to  this  li¬ 
mited  extent,  would  be  agreeable  to 
moderate  men  on  both  sides  of  the 
House.  There  were  men,  and  they 
were  by  no  means  few  in  number- 
men  of  rank,  of  property — men  who 
had  the  interests  of  the  country  sin¬ 
cerely  at  heart — who  thought  in  their 
consciences  that  some  reform  ought 
to  take  place — who  conceived  that 
the  country  would  be  materially  be- 
nefitted  by  reform ;  and  knowing  how 
prevalent  was  this  feeling,  most  par¬ 
ticularly  without,  to  the  present  case, 
he  was  not  prepared  to  hear  the  ques¬ 
tion  met  as  it  had  been.  He  could 
see  no  one  objection  to  giving  the 
preference  to  Leeds  except  this— 
and,  whatever  might  be  avowed,  he 
believed  it  to  be  the  main  objection 
— that  the  House  should  sanction  no 
proposition  which  might,  in  any  shape 
or  way,  tend  to  a  reform  in  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

Mr  Wynn  and  Mr  Holme  Sumner 
supported  the  principle  of  transfer¬ 
ence,  but  preferred  that  it  should  be 
to  the  county  of  York.  Looking,  Mr 
Wynn  said,  at  the  vast  extent  of  that 
county — its  immense  population— 
the  great  number  of  freeholders,  and 
the  difficulty  of  bringing  them  all  to 
any  one  place  to  vote  within  the  time 
allowed  for  the  duration  of  a  poll : 
looking  at  those  circumstances,  he 
thought  that  a  great  evil  would  be 
remedied  by  transferring  the  franchise 
from  Grampound  to  that  county. 

Mr  Beaumont  explained  the  plan 
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which  he  had  Bamested.  It  was,  that 
Yorkshire  should  M  divided  into  two 
counties,  of which  the  North  and  East 
Kidrngsshould  form  one,  and  the  West 
Riding  the  other.  By  this  alteration, 
there  was  no  reason  to  apprehend 
that  the  interests  of  the  manufactu- 
rers  would  be  promoted  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  agriculturists  of  the  coun¬ 
ty,  as  die  West  Riding  would  return 
members  attached  to  the  manufactu¬ 
ring,  and  the  North  and  East  Ridings 
members  attached  to  the  agricultural 
interests. 

Mr  Canning  followed  the  same  line 
as  Lord  Castlereagh.  Admitting  the 
propriety  of  disfranchising  Gram- 
pound,  he  was  not  fully  prepared  to 
state  his  opinion  as  to  ulterior  mea¬ 
sures;  still  nis  partiality  was  forpursu- 
ing  that  course  which,  in  former  cases, 
had  always  been  pursued,  namely, 
overwhelming  the  surviving  voters 
by  an  extension  of  their  rights  rather 
than  by  extinguishing  them  altoge¬ 
ther.  He  thought  the  nuund  on 
which  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  (Mr  Tierney)  had  recommend¬ 
ed  the  transfer  to  Leeds  was,  that  it 
would  quell  the  wild  doctrines  of  the 
reformers,  who  constantly  clamoured 
about  the  futility  of  looking  to  that 
House  for  any  amelioration  of  the  re¬ 
presentative  system.  Now  the  ground 
of  these  wild  theories  of  reform  was, 
that  W  diffusing  very  widely  the  elec¬ 
tive  franchise,  the  interests  of  the 
people  would  be  more  e<|ual1y  con¬ 
sulted  than  at  present.  If  he  looked 
at  the  preamble  of  the  bill,  he  found 
this  very  principle  recognised  in  these 
words : — "  The  borough  of  Leeds,  in 
the  county  of  York,  having  of  late 
years  become  a  place  of  great  trade, 
population,  and  wealth,  it  is  expe¬ 
dient  that  it  should  have  two  bur¬ 
gesses  to  serve  in  Parliament."  If  he 
Wked  at  the  details  of  the  bill,  he 
found  that  a  right  of  suffr^e  was  to 
be  granted,  so  wild  and  visionary  as 


to  overturn  a  great  part  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  system  of  popular  election.  Many 
considerable  towns  in  the  kingdom 
had  a  right  of  representation,  so  much 
more  limited  than  that  which  was 
here  proposed,  that  if  Parliament 
were  to  give  its  opinion,  that  this  was 
the  right  principle  of  representation, 
so  far  from  diffusing  content,  it  must 
inevitably  create  discontent  in  many 
parts  which  were  now  tranquil.  The 
town  of  Liverpool,  for  exam  pie,  which 
he  represented,  contained  100,000  in¬ 
habitants,  but  only  4000  of  these 
were  electors ;  and  surely  they  might 
complain  if  a  borough,  of  which  the 
population  was  considerably  less, 
should  have  six  times  as  many  elec¬ 
tors.  The  noble  lord  looked  to  the 
case  as  a  God-send,  that  enabled  him 
to  introduce  the  principle  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  reform  ;  he  submitted  to 
what  of  pailiamentaiy  reform  there 
was  in  the  measure  as  an  evil  which 
the  necesMty  of  the  case  imposed ; 
the  noble  Ibrd  considered  that  evil  as 
the  best  part  of  the  measure.  His 
own  wish  was,  that,  irom  the  example 
of  Grampound,  other  places  should 
be  detent  from  similar  corruption  ; 
he  wished  the  present  case  to  become 
a  warning,  not  an  example.  He  ear¬ 
nestly  hoped  that  this  case  would  be 
a  beacon  to  other  boroughs,  warning 
them  to  take  care  that  they  did  not 
render  it  imperative  on  tiie  House  to 
transfer  their  elective  rights  to  other 
places. 

Mr  Grenfell  and  Sir  John  Newport 
supported  the  transference  to  Yorir- 
shire ;  Mr  Davies  Gilbert,  that  to 
Leeds.  Mr  Bragge  Bathurst  enforced 
the  views  of  ministers.  Mr  Hob- 
house,  representing  a  class  more  de¬ 
cidedly  popular  thw  any  of  the  for¬ 
mer  speakers,  eagerly  declared  his 
support  of  reform  as  reform.  The 
day  of  reform  was  called  by  a  certain 
class  of  politicians  **  the  evil  day." 
As  far  as  his  voice  might  reach,  he 
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wished  it  to  be  known  that  he  did  ed,  not  that  the  bill  was  abused,  but; 
not  consider  it  an  evil  day ;  he  look-  that  it  was  wholly  unnecessary.  It 
ed  forward  to  it  as  one  auspicious  to  did  not  hence  follow,  however,  that 
these  kingdoms,  and  beneficial  to  the  great  danger  might  not  arise,  if  go- 
nation—as  a  day  calculated  to  confer  vemment  had  not  this  preventive 
lasting  happiness  upon  all  classes,  power  in  its  hands.  The  number  at 
without  alloy  and  without  discontent  present  in  this  country  was  25tO(X), 
—as  that  day,  which  would  restore  being  an  increase  on  the  number  in 
to  the  crown  its  true  and  real  dignity,  1818  ;  and  of  these  very  few  compa- 
and  prove  to  the  people  of  England,  ratively  werehere  for  commercial  pur- 
that  they  were  still  in  possession  of  poses.  He  was  aware  that  foreign 
those  invaluable  rights  to  which  they  merchants  were  peculiarly  favoured 
had  so  just  a  claim.  It  had  been  re-  by  magna  charta,  and  some  of  our 
presented  in  that  House  that  there  older  statutes ;  but  the  practical  ques.. 
was  a  certain  number  of  reformers  in  tion  was,  whether,  in  tne  present  cir- 
the  country  who  called  for  so  much  cumstances  of  Europe,  and  of  this 
that  they  would  not  take  less  than  country,  so  large  a  number  of  fo- 
they  called  for.  If  it  were  so,  he  reigners  ought  to  be  left  exempt  from 
could  only  say  that  he  was  not  one  of  all  control  on  the  part  of  government, 
those  reformers.  He  was  one  of  those  He  was  as  willing  as  any  man  that 
who  received  with  gratitude  every  Britain  should  still  be  a  sanctuary  to 
concession  of  this  sort ;  who  were  those  who  had  committed  acts  against 
grateful  for  every  step  which  was  ta-  other  governments ;  but  the  measure 
ken  by  the  House  in  meeting  the  appeared  to  him  necessary  with  a 
wishes  and  in  favouring  the  just  de-  view  to  British  objects  and  British 
mands  of  the  people  of  England.  security.  The  law,  since  peace,  had 
After  a  few  further  observations  undergone  a  material  change.  There 
fi'om  the  noble  mover,  the  bill  was  was  now  no  presumption  against  the 
read  a  second  time.  The  House,  how-  foreigner ;  he  was  permitted  to  reside 
ever,  immediately  after  went  into  the  where,  and  to  change  his  residence  as 
Whitsuntide  recess  ;  and  when  it  often  as  he  pleased.  All  that  was  re- 
again  met,  another  topic  had  inter-  quired  of  nim  was,  to  deliver  his 
vened,  with  which  Lord  John,  find-  name  at  the  port  where  he  landed,  and 
ing  every  mind  exclusively  engrossed,  to  sign  it  before  a  peace-officer.  Every 
announced  his  intention  to  delay  the  facility  of  access  was  then  granted, 
final  prosecution  of  this  motion  till  and  he  was  at  liberty  to  enjoy  in  its 
the  ensuing  session.  full  latitude  the  hospitality  of  tliis 

The  Alien  Bill  formed  now  a  regu-  country.  It  was  only  when  supposed 
lar  biennial  field  of  interest  between  to  be  engaged  in  scnemes  dangerous 
U  e  two  political  parties.  In  the  year  to  the  state  that  a  power  was  reserved 
1818,  we  have  seen  an  extended  dis-  of  sending  him  forth  as  in  time  of 
cussion  on  the  subject.  Lord  Castle-  war.  Foreign  war  bad  indeed  ceased, 
reagh,  in  moving  the  bill  on  the  1st  but  internal  disaffection  was  still  ac- 
of  June,  understanding  that  it  was  to  tive,  and  it  was  impossible  to  say,  that 
be  opposed,  found  it  necessary  to  state  this  might  not  be  fomented  oy  fo- 
the  grounds  on  which  he  judged  its  reigners.  He  believed  there  were 
renewal  expedient.  The  number  of  traitors  in  this  day  who  were  ready,  in 
persons  sent  out  of  the  country  under  the  accomplishment  of  their  schemes, 
the  act,  was  so  small,  as  to  make  the  to  set  at  nefiance  every  principle  of 
only  argument  that  could  be  employ-  humanity,  cveiy-  sentiment  that  was 
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worthy  of  man  in  civilized  tociety»  or 
that  was  consonant  with  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  beings  in  a  human  shape.  If  a 
fanatical  spirit  were  abroad,  which 
induced  men  to  think  that  they  had 
a  right  to  do  acts  of  murder,  that  they 
might  advance  their  projects— -if  that 
fanaticism  were  to  found  on  the 
continent  as  well  as  here,  might  not 
the  kindred  feelings  which  inspired 
it,  induce  individuals,  labouring  un¬ 
der  its  influence,  to  assist  each  other 
in  attaining  their  objects,  as  far  as 
th«r  means  and  opportunity  permit¬ 
ted  them  ?  Besides,  he  thought  the 
measure  was  necessary  in  order  to  se. 
cure  that  peace  which  this  country 
had  conquered — to  prevent  our  cha¬ 
racter  being  compromised  with  fo¬ 
reign  states,  which  assuredlv  must  be 
the  case  if  we  received  and  retained 
on  our  shores  those  who  had  been 
sent  away  from  other  countries,  or 
who  had  fled  from  punishment.  If 
they  lived  in  times  when  there  was  a 
complete  state  of  peace  m  the  world 
—when  there  was  an  absence  of  any 
danger  that  might  threaten  to  disturb 
the  general  tranquillity  of  all  states 
— he  should  feel  that  it  would  be  a 
very  natural  disposition  for  all  ranks 
to  entertain  a  desire  that  this  country 
should  be  allowed  to  proceed  on  its 
ancient  system  of  law,  and  that  our 
shores  should  be  left  completely  open 
to  the  visits  of  foreigners.  But  they 
did  not  live  at  such  a  period,  and 
therefore  the  law  became  necessary. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  took  the  lead 
in  opposing  the  measure.  He  denied 
that  it  was  introduced  to  serve  British 
interests  and  objects ;  and  he  belie¬ 
ved,  that  ninety-nine  out  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  of  those  who  thought  on  the 
subject,  were  of  opinion  that  it  was 
one  of  those  arrangements  made  at 
Vienna,  or  during  the  proceedings  of 
one  of  those  ambulatory  congresses 
of  sovereiras  at  which  the  noble  lord 
had  attended,  and  from  which  he  now 


found  it  impossible  to  recede.  It  was 
generally  felt  that  this  bill  was  one  of 
the  measures  designed  to  promote  a 
uniform  system  of  police  throughout 
Europe ;  so  that  any  individual  who 
happened  to  offend  a  member  of  that 
confederacy  which  had  been  denomi¬ 
nated  "  holy,"  but  which  he  should 
always  consider  most  **  unholy,”  would 
be  unable  to  escape  from  persecution, 
by  taking  refuge  in  any  other  part  of 
Europe.  Let  the  House  look  to  the 
conduct  of  France  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment.  Instead  of  enacting  laws  for 
driving  foreigners  from  her  territory, 
she  had  pass^  a  law  enabling  them  to 
become  French  citizens,  and  giving 
them  a  full  participation  in  the  rights, 
liberties,  and  immunities  of  the  F  rench 
people.  Did  the  House  recollect  the 
case  of  General  Gourgaud  ?  Did  they 
remember  the  treatment  he  received 
—with  what  iUegality,  with  what 
violence,  he  was  seized  and  sent  out 
of  the  country  ?  Did  they  not  call  to 
mind  how  his  person  was  assaulted, 
and  his  papers  detained,  in  defiance  of 
law  ?  It  was  said  he  made  no  appeal, 
but  it  was  a  well-known  fact  t^t  he 
did  make  one.  When  this  was  stated, 
what  was  the  answer  of  the  honour¬ 
able  Under  Secretary  of  State  ?  '*  O,” 
said  he,  “General  Gourgaud  demand¬ 
ed  to  be  taken  before  a  magistrate, 
not  before  the  Privy  Council.”  The 
Countess  of  Montholoo,  on  her  arri¬ 
val  off  Margate,  had  been  put  on  board 
an  old  gun-brig,  and  after  being  treaU 
ed  with  much  disrespect  by  Mr  Cap¬ 
per  of  the  Alien  Office,  was  obliged 
to  proceed,  with  her  child  in  a  dying 
state,  in  a  vessel  to  Ostend.  She  was 
there  received  by  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  a  manner  which  made 
him  blush  for  England.  A  nobleman 
of  high  rank,  who  had  held  a  conspi-' 
cuous  situation  under  the  late  French 
government,  was  treated  by  Mr  Cap¬ 
per  in  a  manner  equally  insulting,  and 
was  able  only  through  the  aid  of 
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powerful  friends,  to  spend  a  few  made  an  animated  speech  in  &vour 
months  in  this  country  collecting  evi-  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson’s  motion.  "  It 
dence  which  afterwards  proved  him  is  no  part,"  said  he,  **  of  my  intention 
completely  innocent  of  the  charges  to  enter  into  any  controversy  of  fact 
maile  against  him.  He  would  cer-  arisingfrom  thecasesreferredtobyrny 
tainly  take  the  sense  of  the  House  on  gallant  friend ;  first,  because  I  am  not 
the  question.  at  all  acquainted  with  the  circumstan- 

Mr  C.  Baring  Wall  made  a  maiden  ces ;  and,  secondly,  because  instances 
speech  against  the  motion.  of  abuse  of  power  are  by  no  means 

The  Solicitor-General  defended  the  necessary,  and  rather  tend  to  weaken 
conduct  followed  in  the  case  of  Ge-  the  argument.  The  great  mischief 
neral  Gourgaud.  A  motion  had  al-  and  malignity  of  the  measure  is,  that 
ready  been  made  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  liable 
its  not  having  been  followed  up  suffi-  to  abuse  from  misinformation,  and 
ciently  proved,  that  gentlemen  on  the  from  the  malice  of  private  enemies, 
other  side  found  themselves  unable  to  Injury  and  oppression  are  thus  put 
prove  any  thing.  The  gallant  gene-  in  the  power  of  accident  or  private 
ral  had  sent  written  questions  to  Har-  hostility  to  inflict.  I  chiefly  condemn 
wich,  the  answers  to  which  were  in  this  bill,  because  proofs  of  bad  inten- 
substance,  that  Gourgaud  had  had  an  tion  on  the  part  of  ministers,  and  of 
interview  with  a  magistrate  ;  that  wilful  abuse  of  its  powers,  are  unne- 
many  gentlemen  had  been  allowed  to  cessary.  I  am  thankful  for  this  op- 
see  him ;  that  he  paid  but  his  own  portunity  of  raising  my  voice  with 
expense,  and  that  at  his  own  desire  ;  my  gallant  friend  l^hind  me  against 
and  that  he  had  no  conmlaint  to  make  the  bill  of  the  noble  lord,  which  I  re- 
against  the  officers  at  Harwich.  Yet  g^ded  always,  not  with  jealousy,  but 
when  the  case  came  before  the  House,  with  abhorrence,  as  the  most  odious 
the  gallant  general  had  never  the  can-  of  the  deviations  in  the  modem  sys- 
dour  to  state  the  conduct  he  had  pur-  tern  of  policy  from  the  liberal  and 
sued,  and  the  result  of  it.  The  charges  constitutional  laws  of  England.  The 
in  that  case,  he  took  upon  himself  to  noble  lord  has  given  it  as  a  reason  fur 
say,  were  every  one  of  them  false,  passing  an  alien  bill,  that  there  are 
The  circumstance  of  Gourgaud’s  vio-  twenty-five  thousand  aliens  in  the 
lent  removal  was  necessary,  and  the  country.  The  reason  for  outlawing 
violence  attending  it  was  occasioned  them  was  the  number  to  be  outlawed, 
by  himself.  The  other  cases  were  not  Because  the  number  of  foreigners  is 
brfore  them  ;  but  they  would,  when  great,  that  forms  a  reason  for  viola- 
brought  before  them,  receive  a  satis-  ting  the  constitution  of  our  ancestors, 
factory  answer.  We  lost  character,  it  who  thought  the  number  that  took 
was  said,  with  foreigners.  Yet  of  the  shelter  under  their  wise  and  just 
25,000  aliens,  20,000 — he  was  told  rule  their  boast  and  their  glory.  It 
all-^but  at  least  20,000,  had  come  in-  has  been  said  that  the  Crown  has 
to  this  country  under  the  operation  of  the  power  of  sending  a  foreigner  to 
the  alien  bill.  And,  of  25,000,  how  his  own  country.  Does  my  honour- 
many  were  sent  away.?  Nine  persons ;  able  and  learned  friend  say  so  ?  Has 
and  the  House  would  sanction  the  any  power  in  this  country — (at  least, 
conduct  of  ministers  in  all  these  cases,  is  it  a  general  right  ?) — a  right  to  pro- 
if  they  were  before  them.  tract  its  authority,  to  land  the  fo- 

Sir  Barnes  Mackintosh,  after  an  reigner  in  a  particular  place,  to  throw 
ajiology  for  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the  unfortunate  victim  into  the  jaws 
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of  destruction  ?  Such  a  power  as  he 
claims  for  the  Crown  was  not  dreamt 
of  in  the  most  despotic  period  of  our 
history,  or  under  the  most  despotic 
prince  of  the  Tudors.  It  was  not 
dreamt  of  under  Henry  VII.,  for  he 
required  a  particular  statute.  My 
learned  friend  accuses  me  of  reve¬ 
rence  for  my  ancestors.  I  am  sorry 
that  the  conduct  of  ministers  obliges 
me  to  regard  our  ancestors  with  re¬ 
verence,  and  to  look  back  to  their 
conduct  with  regret  when  contrasted 
with  our  own.  The  statute  of  Henry 
VII.  gives  forty  days  to  every  fo¬ 
reigner  to  leave  the  country.  What 
necessity  can  there  be  now  for  a  sum¬ 
mary  removal  which  did  not  exist 
then  ?  I  do  not  conceive  any  answer 
that  can  be  given  to  this.  We  are  le¬ 
gislating  more  sternly,  more  severely, 
and  more  suspiciously,  than  Henry 
VII.,  the  Tiberius  of  our  history,  yet 
whose  politics  never  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  recourse  to  such  sum¬ 
mary  proceedings."  In  the  other 
House,  the  question  had  been  argued 
with  as  much  learning  and  eloquence 
as  had  ever  been  displayed  on  any 
question :  and  in  the  last  debate  in 
that  House  were  the  two  proclama¬ 
tions  brought  forward  which  ordered 
out  of  the  country  all  Scotchmen, 
who  were  then  aliens ;  and  perhaps 
many  would  be  rather  pleased  if  they 
could  still  be  exiled  in  the  same  way ; 
but,  fortunately  for  us,  it  is  not  so, 
and  they  must  be  content  to  bear  the 
presence  of  Scotchmen  now.  His  ho¬ 
nourable  and  learned  friend,  borrow¬ 
ing  from  a  speech  of  an  honourable 
friend  of  his,  made  in  1818,  had  ob¬ 
served,  that  at  no  time  were  foreign¬ 
ers  treated  with  more  humanity  than 
since  the  passing  of  this  act.  He  would 
admit  it — the  evil  influence  of  those 
laws  had  not  yet  tainted  the  free  and 
hospitable  disposition  of  our  country¬ 
men — they  were  not  yet  disposed  to 
follow  the  examples  which  had  been 


set  them.  In  this  he  would  say  that 
the  people  were  more  wise  than  their 
laws — he  would,  however,  say  only  a 
part  of  those  laws — for  the  general 
system  was  as  good  as  a  nation  could 
possibly  enjoy. 

Mr  Lambton  entered  into  an  ex¬ 
planation  why  the  petition  from  Ge¬ 
neral  Gourgaud,  which  he  had  pre¬ 
sented  in  1818,  had  not  been  followed 
up.  He  had  asked  the  noble  lord  to 
consent  to  a  committee,  where  proof 
might  have  been  given  of  the  facts 
there  stated.  The  noble  lord  refused 
that  committee ;  and  he  (Mr  Lamb- 
ton)  did  not  attempt  to  bring  the  mat¬ 
ter  again  forward,  because  he  knew 
it  would  be  of  no  avail  without  the 
committee ;  and  he  well  knew  that  it 
was  hopeless  to  expect  that,  when  the 
noble  lord  had  refused  his  consent. 
He  still  insisted  that  there  were  ample 
grounds  for  the  charges  which  had 
been  made  of  harsh  treatment  on  that 
occasion. 

After  some  i'xplanations  from  Lord 
Castlereagh,  the  motion  was  carried 
by  149  against  63,  forming  a  majority 
of  86. 

A  more  pleasing  object  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  House,  when,  on  the 
26th  June,  Mr  Brougham  submitted 
to  them  his  plan  fur  the  national  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  poor.  Mr  B.  observed 
the  disadvantage  under  which  he  la¬ 
boured,  in  bringing  forward  this  plan 
at  a  time  when  the  most  intense  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  nation  had  been  attracted 
by  another  question ;  but  he  trusted, 
that  long  auer  that  question  should 
have  been  determined,  and  those  who 
were  its  subjects  (illustrious  as  they 
were)  should  have  been  forgotten— 
he  trusted  that  he  should  have  put  it 
in  the  power  of  the  House  to  do  a  be¬ 
nefit  to  mankind,  which  would  exist 
and  be  widely  felt,  when  those  un¬ 
happy  circumstances  to  which  he  had 
alluded  should  have  ceased  to  operate 
or  to  be  remembered.  Mr  Brougham 
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began  with  expreeting  in  the  atrong- 
est  terms  his  sense  of  the  assistance 
received  from  the  clergy  of  the  esta¬ 
blished  church.  It  was  quite  impos¬ 
sible  that  any  words  of  his  could  do 
justice  to  the  zeal,  the  honesty,  and 
the  ability,  with  which  they  had  lent 
their  assistance  towards  tne  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  great  object  which  had 
been  proposed  as  the  result  of  the  in¬ 
quiries.  He  need  only  mention,  that 
after  the  committee  issued  their  cir¬ 
culars,  he  received  no  less  than  600 
returns,  all  in  one  day ;  and,  two  days 
after  that,  as  many  as  2600 ;  so  that, 
within  one  week,  about  one-third  of 
the  whole  clergy  had  obeyed  the 
wishes  of  the  House,— ‘that  is,  those 
who  were  sufficiently  near  the  capital 
to  make  their  returns  in  such  a  space 
of  time.  In  a  little  while  the  commit¬ 
tee  received  nearly  all  the  remainder ; 
but,  in  a  correspondence  maintained 
with  so  large  a  number  of  persons  as 
11,400,  there  was,  as  mightbe  expect¬ 
ed,  muiy  defaulters ;  and  they  amount¬ 
ed  to  600.  To  these  another  circular 
was  addressed ;  whereupon,  as  uni¬ 
versally  happened  in  such  cases,  their 
number  was  soon  greatly  reduced ; 
and  about  200 ministers  only  were  still 
defaulters.  Another  circumstance  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  worthy  of  mention  : 
About  860of  the  most  distinct  and  full 
of  these  returns  had  by  some  accident 
been  mislaid  and  lost  sight  of.  The 
writers  were  consequently  address- 
■ed  a  second  time,  as  supposed  default¬ 
ers.  Would  the  House  believe— and  he 
protested  that  it  did  appear  to  him  a 
most  unexampled  and  incomparable 
instance  of  a  very  honourable  and 
meritorious  feeling — that  so  greatand 
«o  zealous  was  their  good-will  to  a 
most  important  national  object,  and 
such  the  truly  Christian  meekness 
which  they  evinced,  that  out  of  those 
660clergymen  no  more  than  two  mur¬ 
mured  at  the  fresh  trouble  that  was 
imposed  upon  them  ;  and  even  those 


two  transmitted  the  required  returns, 
together  with  their  remonstrances? 
In  many  cases  a  foundation  was 
support^  by  the  charity  and  exer¬ 
tions  of  the  incumbent  himself;  he 
spoke  of  the  working  parish  priest, 
not  of  the  more  dignified  prelate,  nor  ' 
of  the  pluralist.  Upon  ftiese  grounds 
he  made  out  his  case  for  intrusting 
the  clergy  of  the  establishment  with 
the  execution  of  the  plan.  He  now 
submitted  to  the  House  a  digest  of 
the  proposed  system.  Nothing  was 
more  difficult  than  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  poor  children  requiring 
education  in  a  country.  All  former 
estimates  were  extremely  erroneous, 
particularly  those  of  Dr  Colquhoun. 
There  were  now  educated  at  unen¬ 
dowed  schools  490,000  children,  and 
to  these  were  to  be  added  about 
11,000,  for  150  parishes  from  which 
no  returns  had  yet  been  made.  In 
the  endowed  schools  165,482  chil¬ 
dren  were  educated  ;  making  a  total 
(exclusive  of  the  11,000)  of  655,432. 
In  England  it  appeared  that  on  the 
average  l-14th  or  l-15th  of  the  wdiole 
population  was  educated.  The  Bres- 
law  tables,  on  which  the  calculations 
were  made  in  France,  included  cliil- 
dren  between  the  ages  of  7  and  13 
years ;  but  he  (Mr  Brougham)  had 
gone  through  the  laborious  task  of 
checking  those  tables  by  the  digests 
now  before  the  House,  which  digests 
were  made  up  from  the  actual  state¬ 
ments  of  clergymen,  from  the  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  of  their  ow  n  pari  sues ; 
and  the  result  was,  that  instead  of  one- 
ninth  being  the  ratio  of  children  re¬ 
quiring  education,  as  compared  with 
the  whole  mass  of  the  population,  he 
found  that  it  was  nearer  one-tenth. 
Now  in  England  the  proportion  of 
those  actually  receiving  education  was 
only  one-fourteenth  or  one-fifteenth, 
so  that  there  appeared  to  be  a  consi¬ 
derable  deficiency.  Another  deduc¬ 
tion  ought,  however,  to  be  made  for 
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the  unendowed  dame-schools,  where 
53,000  were  educated,  or  ra^er  not 
educated,  for  it  amounted  to  no  edu¬ 
cation  at  all,  since  the  children  were 
generally  sent  too  young,  and  taken 
away  just  when  they  were  competent 
to  learn.  He  admittra,  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  that  these  dame-schools  were 
most  useful,  on  account  of  the  regu¬ 
larity  and  discipline  they  inculcated. 
The  average  means  of  mere  educa¬ 
tion,  therefore,  was  only  in  fact  one- 
sixteenth  in  England  ;  yet  even  these 
scanty  means  had  only  existed  since 
the  year  1803,  when  what  were  call¬ 
ed  the  new  schools,  or  those  upon  the 
systems  of  Dr  Bell  and  Mr  Lancaster, 
were  established:  they  were  in  number 
1520,  and  they  received  about200,000 
children.  Before  1803,  then,  the  a- 
mount  of  education  was  only  as  1  -2 1  st, 
and  at  that  date  England  might  be 
justly  looked  on  as  the  worst-educa¬ 
ted  country  of  Europe.  What  a  dif¬ 
ferent  picture  was  afforded  by  Scot¬ 
land!  The  education  there  was  l-9th, 
or  between  l-9th  and  1-lOth.  Wales 
was  even  in  a  worse  state  than  England : 
at  the  present  day  it  was  l-20th,  and 
before  1803  it  was  l-26th.  The  propor¬ 
tion  in  France  at  this  day  was  l-28th, 
but  even  this  had  only  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  very  recent  improvements. 
In  1819,  only  1,070,000  children  of 
the  population  received  education, 
but  it  was  greater  by  200,000  than 
in  1817.  In  truth,  it  had  been  almost 
as  bad  as  Middlesex,  which,  though 
the  great  metropolitan  county,  was, 
without  all  dispute,  the  worst-educa¬ 
ted  part  of  Christendom.  (Hear, hear.) 
Ko  sooner  had  the  defect  been  disco¬ 
vered  in  France,  than  the  inhabitants 
set  about  to  reform  it,  and,  from  the 
2eal  widi  which  the  subject  was  un¬ 
dertaken,  no  less  than  7120  -new 
schools  hadbeen  opened,  and  204,000, 
or  the  children  of  two  millions  of  the 
whole  population,  had  since  1817  re¬ 
ceived  education— an  example  well 


worthy  of  admiration  and  of  imitation, 
'fhere  were  about  12,000  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  districts  in  England ;  and  of  these 
3500  had  not  the  vestige  of  a  school, 
endowed,  unendowed,  or  dame :  they 
had  no  more  means  of  education  than 
were  to  be  found  in  the  country  of  the 
Hottentots.  Of  the  remainder,  3000 
had  endowed  schools,  and  the  rest  re¬ 
lied  entirely  on  unendowed  schools 
— of  course  fleeting  and  casual.  In 
Scotland  it  was  known  that  every  pa¬ 
rish,  meat  or  small,  had  one  or  more 
schools ;  some  of  them  endowed,  upon 
whidi  were  formed  the  bulk  of  those 
where  the  majority  of  the  population 
was  educated.  Middlesex  was  three 
times  worse  educated  than  all  the  rest 
of  England.  Lancashire  was  next  in 
the  scale,  where  it  was  l-21st,  or  very 
nearly  half  as  bad  again  as  the  rest  of 
England.  In  the  four  northern  coun¬ 
ties  taken  together,  the  avmrage  was 
1-lOth  of  the  population  ;  but  in 
WestmoreUnd  singly,  he  was  happy 
to  say,  that  it  amount^  to  l-7th.  In 
Scotland,  although  all  the  children 
were  educated,  there  was  scarcely  one 
whose  parent  or  frieud  did  not  pay 
something  for  it  Even  the  peasants 
took  care  to  provide  means  for  this 
purpose :  and  we  ih  this  part  of  the 
empire  might  well  envy  l^otland  the 
possession  of  such  a  peasantry.  We 
might  also  be  ossurea  diat  there  was 
no  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  pooru 
laws,  and  of  their  increasing  evil,  ex¬ 
cept  by  a  reStorati^  of  those  whole¬ 
some  feelings  which  England  oncb 
had,  which  Scotland  stiu  has,  but 
would  not  long  continue  to  have,  if 
the  poor-laws  Were  extended  to  diat 
country.  He  might  here  advert  and 
point  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a 
digest  of  the  reports  of  the  Scotch 
clergy  on  this  subject,  as  one  of  the 
most  admirable  and  affecting  docu¬ 
ments  which  had  ever  been  submitted 
to  their  consideration.  In  that  might 
be  taken  a  correct  view  of  the  charac- 
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ter  of  the  people ;  in  that  might  be 
found  manifested,  in  a  thousand  ways, 
the  zeal  and  earnestness  of  parents  in 
procuring  instruction  for  their  chil¬ 
dren.  In  Scotland  there  were  parishes 
fifleen  miles  in  length,  and  six  in 
breadth.  It  was  easier  for  an  adult 
to  go  to  church  than  for  a  child  to  go 
to  school  in  such  cases.  But  what 
was  the  expedient  suggested  by  their 
zeal  and  ingenuity  ?  The  schommas- 
ter  was  takeu  into  houses  successive¬ 
ly,  and  was  boarded  in  remuneration 
for  his  trouble  in  teaching  the  chil¬ 
dren.  Scotland  was  not  remarkable 
for  abundance  of  animal  food,  but  the 
])arents  gave  him  some  kind  of  sub¬ 
stance,  probably  better  suited  to  their 
means  than  to  his  appetite.  There 
was  a  curious  similarity  in  this  re¬ 
spect  between  that  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom  and  the  south  of  France.  It  was 
observed,  in  a  report  of  the  French 
commissioners,  that  “  happy  was  the 
schoolmaster  who  lived  in  the  rugged 
districts  of  the  Pyrennees  ;  there  he 
was  at  least  sure  of  not  dying  of  hun¬ 
ger,  for  the  people,  having  no  money, 
boarded  him  by  potatioiv'  How  dif¬ 
ferently  were  we  situated  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  how  ample  were  our  means 
of  diffusing  instruction  throughout 
all  classes !  The  money  which  had 
been  thrown  away  on  the  Caledonian 
Canal,  would  have  educated  half  of 
England,  and  the  whole  of  Scotland. 

Mr  Brougham  now  proceeded  to 
give  a  view  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  which  he  was  to  lay  before  the 
House.  The  determination  when  a 
school  was  necessary  in  any  ecdesi- 
astical  district,  was  to  be  made  by  the 
quarter  sessions.  A  complaint  might 
be  brought  before  them  by  the  grand 
jury  at  Easter,  by  the  clergy  of  the 
district,  or  even  W  any  five  resident 
housekeepers.  The  salary  of  the 
schoolmaster,  as  he  proposed,  should 
in  no  case  be  less  than  20/.  per  an¬ 
num,  nor  more  than  30/.  It  might 


be  objected,  that  this  was  a  ^eat  deal 
too  little ;  but  he  did  not  wish  for  si- 
necurists,  or  to  take  from  them  the 
desire  of  obtaining  day  scholars.  It 
was  his  great  object,  that  whilst  mea¬ 
sures  were  adopted  for  bringing  edu¬ 
cation  home  to  the  doors  of  all,  that 
all  should  still  pay  a  little  for  it.  The 
expense  was  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
parish  rates,  and  he  trusted  the  coun¬ 
try  gentlemen  would  not  complain  of 
this  very  small  addition,  which  would 
soon,  he  trusted,  lead  to  a  much  greater 
reduction  of  these  rates.  The  expense 
of  the  school  and  garden,  however, 
should  fall,  bethought,  upon  the  part 
of  the  community  engaged  in  manu¬ 
facture,  and  should  be  advanced,  in 
the  first  place,  by  the  treasurer  for 
the  county.  The  qualification  of  the 
master  should  be  a  certificate  from 
the  clergyman  and  three  householders 
of  the  parish  in  which  he  resided. 
He  must  be  above  24,  and  under  40 : 
boys  of  15,  and  men  of  70,  had  ruined 
more  schools  than  any  other  cause. 
He  must  be  a  member  of  the  esta¬ 
blished  church ;  and  the  appointment 
was  to  be  open  to  the  parish  clerks, 
as  the  union  of  the  two  situations 
might  tend  to  elevate  both.  The  elec¬ 
tion  was  to  take  place  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner :  1st.  A  meeting  was  to 
be  called,  by  notice  posted  on  the 
ohurch-doors  a  month  before  the  elec¬ 
tion,  of  inhabitant  housekeepers,  rated 
to  the  school  rate.  They  were  to  as¬ 
semble  in  the  church  between  twelve 
and  three  o'clock.  2d.  Proprietors  of 
above  100/-  a-year  might  vote  by  their 
agents,  authorized  in  writing  for  that 
purpose.  3d.  The  senior  parish-offi¬ 
cer  to  preside,  and  have  a  casting  vote 
in  case  of  equal  numbers.  It  did  ap- 

fiear  to  him,  that  the  system  of  pub¬ 
ic  education  should  be  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Church  of  England, 
as  established  by  law.  When  he  came 
to  consider  the  inestimable  advantages 
of  a  system  that  would  secure  the  ser- 
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vices  of  such  a  body  of  men  as  the 
established  clergy — when  he  looked 
to  the  infinite  benefit  that  would  arise 
from  having  the  constant,  the  daily 
superintendance  of  such  a  character 
as  a  well-educated  and  pious  English 
churchman — when  he  became  sensi¬ 
ble  how  much  the  durability  of  the 
system  would  be  increased  by  giving 
it  that  solidity,  that  deep  root,  that 
wide  basis  which  no  new  system  could 
possess  or  acquire  without  being  graft¬ 
ed  on  an  old  stock,  he  felt  the  full 
force  of  the  argument.  A  religious 
education  was  most  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  every  individual.  To  the 
rich,  it  was  all  but  every  thing — to 
the  poor,  it  might  be  said,  without  a 
figure,  to  be  every  thing.  It  was  to 
them  that  the  Christian  religion  was 
preached — it  was  their  special  patri¬ 
mony  ;  and  if  the  legislature  did  not 
secure  for  them  a  religious  education, 
they  did  not,  in  his  opinion,  half  exe¬ 
cute  their  duty  to  their  fellow-crea¬ 
tures.  Let  the  House  look  to  the 
alacrity,  the  zeal,  the  warm-hearted¬ 
ness  which  the  established  clergy  ma¬ 
nifested  for  the  education  of  the  poor. 
They  declared  that  blessings  would  be 
poured  down  on  Parliament  if  they 
carried  into  efiect  a  religious  system 
of  education,  which  they  expressly 
declared  to  be  the  most  effectual  bar¬ 
rier  against  the  prevailing  vices  of  the 
time.  Under  these  views,  he  propo¬ 
sed  that  the  parson  should  have  a  veto 
on  the  election,  and  should  have  con¬ 
stant  access  to  examine  the.  school. 
The  higher  clejgy  were  to  have  the 
power  of  visitation  ;  and  the  visitor 
could  dismiss  the  schoolmaster,  subject 
to  an  appeal  to  the  metropolitan.  The 
school  fees  were  to  be  fixed  by  the 
parson  and  parish  officers,  and  not  to 
be  less  tluin  2d.  or  more  than  4d.  a- 
week.  A  certain  number  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  gratis,  or  to  have  their  fees 
)aid  out  of  the  parish  rates.  No  re- 
igious  book  to  l»e  taught  except  the 


Bible,  and  no  form  of  prayer  to  be 
used  except  the  Lord's  prayer,  or  pas¬ 
sages  of  Scripture.  Under  these  re¬ 
gulations  it  was  conceived  that  only 
the  most  squeamish  dissenters  could 
object  to  sending  their  children.— 
They  were  to-be  exempted  from  the 
Sunday  discipline,  which  consisted  in 
taking  the  children  once  a-day  to  the 
parish  church,  and  teaching  them  in 
the  evening  the  Church  Catechism, 
and  certain  portions  of  the  liturgy. 

Mr  Brougham  finally  stated  the 
measures  proposed  for  improving  the 
efficiency  of  the  endowments  for  edu¬ 
cation  that  actually  existed.  It  was 
proposed  that,  in  the  establishments 
for  grammar  schools,  there  should  be 
an  arrangement  for  teaching  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  either  by  the 
master  himself,  or  an  assistant  This 
might  be  supposed  to  lower  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  these  schools,  but  it  would 
make  them  much  more  usefuU  The 
present  incumbents,  however,  were 
to  be  exempted  from  this  obligation. 
He  propos^  also  to  limit  or  prohibit 
the  system  of  boarding,  which,  in 
many  of  these  establishments,  engross¬ 
ed  the  whole  attention  of  the  master. 
Mr  B.  finally  stated  the  expense  of 
the  plan.  Taking  the  whole  kingdom 
at  the  same  rate  with  Devonshire, 
which  was  the  county  least  provided 
with  schools,  the  expense  would  be 
for  building  of  new  schools,  puraha- 
sing  of  ground,  &c.  &c.,  8.50,000/L 
But  taking  the  average  with  Cumber¬ 
land,  which  was  only  400,000/.,  he 
could  state  the  expense,  on  a  liberal 
average,  to  be  only  from  500,000/.  to 
600,000/.  These  w'ere  not  times  in 
which  any  sums  could  be  spoken  of 
as  unimportant ;  at  other  times  those 
sums  would  have  been  thought  little. 
The  annual  average  upon  the  Devon¬ 
shire  scale  would  1^  150,000/. :  on  the 
Cumberland  scale,  100,000/. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  he  had 
listened  with  much  satisfaction  to  the 
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pergniouous  details  given  with  to 
mucn  ability  by  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleinan.  He  was  quite  in¬ 
capable  of  giving  any  opinion  at  pre¬ 
sent  on  the  general  merits  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  plan,  but  be  discharged  his  duty 
by  giving  his  consent  to  ^e  bringing 
in  of  the  bill,  reserving  to  some  fu¬ 
ture  occasion  the  discussion  of  its 
principles.  From  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  and  the  great  details  in¬ 
volved  in  it,  he  hoped  the  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman  would  not 
press  the  bill  during  the  present  ses¬ 
sion.  After  the  bill  should  have  been 
brought  in,  it  could  be  printed,  and 
members  could  so  be  prepared  for  its 
discussion.  He,  at  least,  would  give 
it  his  best  attention. 

'  Mr  Brougham  expressed  his  ac¬ 
quiescence  in  this  delay,  though  he 
would  be  better  pleased  to  get  the 
bill  through  in  the  present  session. 

Mr  Wilberforce  and  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  expressed  their  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  plan. 

Mr  Vesey  Fitzgerald  and  Sir  Johri 
Newport  expressed  their  sense  of  the 
great  benefit  which  such  a  measure 
would  secure  to  Ireland,  though  there 
were  many  details  in  the  present  bill 
which  appeared  to  them  inapplicable 
to  that  country. — Mr  Brougham  sta¬ 
ted,  that  in  framing  its  provisions,  Ire¬ 
land  had  not  been  at  ^1  in  view. 

Leave  was  then  given  to  bring  in 
the  bill. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  year,  it  would  be  impro- ' 
per  to  omit  the  proposition  made  for 
the  abolition  of  the  Welsh  system  of 
judicature.  This  was  brought  for¬ 
ward  on  the  1st  June  by  Mr  Frede¬ 
rick  Campbell,  who  observed,  that 
the  present  system  of  Welsh  judica¬ 
ture  was  first  adopted  at  a  period  when 
a  distinct  line  could  be  drawn  between 
England  and  Wales,  and  when  great 
animosities  subsisted  between  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  two  countries.  At 


that  period  it  might  be' perfectly  pro¬ 
per  ;  and  a  court  like  the  court  of 
neat  session  might  have  been  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary.  Now,  however,  that 
the  Imundaries  of  England  and  Wales 
served  for  no  other  purpose  than  that 
of  a  geographical  distinction,  and  that 
the  interests  of  their  inhabitants  bad 
become  so  closely  interwoven  that 
they  could  never  again  be  easily  se¬ 
parated,  the  case  was  completely  al¬ 
tered,  and  the  necessity  for  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  a  separate  court,  like  thj 
court  of  great  session,  was  mate¬ 
rially  diminished.  It  was  urged,  in¬ 
deed,  in  favour  of  this  system,  that 
the  law  was  more  cheaply  adminis¬ 
tered  under  it,  than  it  could  be  under 
any  other.  There  was  indeed  a  re¬ 
gulation  bv  which  every  action  must 
^  concluded  within  a  week,  but  was 
this  consistent  with  the  due  adminis¬ 
tration  of  law  ?  If  the  suitor  did  not 
like  such  summary  justice,  he  must 
either  submit  his  case  to  arbitration, 
postpone  it  for  six  months,  or  carry 
it  to  the  next  English  county.  Mr 
Campbell  endeavoured  to  shew,  that 
the  uleged  cheapness  was  illusory, 
unless  in  a  few  cases,  where,  if  it  ap¬ 
peared  expedient,  the  old  system 
could  still  be  retained.  Then  there 
were  no  lawyers  in  W’^ales  duly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  equity  proceedings, 
which  appeared  indera  to  be  of  only 
secondary  consideration  in  these  cir¬ 
cuits.  He  objected  to  the  judges  in 
these  courts  being  allowed  to  practise 
as  barristers  in  o^er  courts,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  mode  of  their  ap¬ 
pointment.  The  nomination  lay  in 
the  treasury,  and  when  a  vacancy  oc¬ 
curred,  instead  of  looking  about  at 
the  bar  for  the  most  proper  person 
to  fill  it,  they  looked  at  the  House  of 
Commons,  of  which  they  knew  much 
more ;  and  if  a  seat  could  be  secured, 
or  a  vote  gained  by  it,  so  much  the 
better.  They  were  not  very  nice  in 
their  selection,  as  the  salary  was  so 
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small,  and  the  situation  itself  so  un- 
di^ified,  that  few  lawyers  of  respect¬ 
ability  could  bear  to  lose  so  much 
of  interest  and  character  as  the 
acceptance  of  this  situation  might 
suppose.  The  English  judge  held  his 
situation  free  and  independent  of  the 
Crown  ;  he  dischargea  the  duties  of 
his  high  office  without  dependence 
upon  those  by  whom  he  was  appoint¬ 
ed.  The  situation  of  the  Welsh  judge 
was,  on  the  contrary,  dependent  and 
obscure,  the  administration  of  justice 
vague  and  uncertain.  The  demcts  of 
the  Irish  courts  had  been  ably  point¬ 
ed  out  by  Lord  Colchester,  who  had 
observed,  that  the  present  English 
judges  would  indeed  be  unequ^  to 
such  an  addition  of  business,  but  that 
the  purpose  might  be  answered  by 
three  additional  ones,  to  assist  at  the 

^1.1  rs  *\ _  .  .  .1  _  _ ? _ ll__ 


the  northern  circuit. 

Theseobservations  excited  no  small 


suit  ?  Not  that  those  courts  should 
be  abolished— on  the  contrary,  they 
recommend  that  they  should  be  kept 
up  **on  account  of^  (as  the  prefisra 
to  the  report  observed)  **  the  cheap¬ 
ness  and  expedition  with  which  jus¬ 
tice  was  administered  in  them.”  The^ 
had  pointed  out,  indeeil,  some  parti¬ 
cular  defects,  and  Mr  Warren  was 
preparing  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  remedy 
these,  and  only  waited  the  result  of 
the  present  motion. 

Tne  motion  was  supported  by  Mr 
Creevey  and  Lord  John  Russell ;  also 
by  Mr  Wynn,  who  observed,  that  the 
committee  had  not  reported  on  the 
propriety  of  Welsh  judges  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  sit  in  the  House.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  lamented  death  of 
Mr  Ponsonby,  the  chairman  of  the 

former  committee,  together  with  other 

• _ ^ _ ^  _ • _ 


of  the  evidence  taken  before  it  hi 
never  been  laid  before  the  House. 


indignation  in  Mr  Warren,  the  Chief 
Justice  of  Chester,  who  then  filled  his 
seat  in  the  House.  It  was  too  much 
for  the  honourable  member  to  say  that 
all  the  Welsh  judges  were  obscure 
and  ignorant.  Did  the  honourable 
member  mean  to  say  that  he  (Mr 
Warren)  was  obscure  ?  He  should 
hope  not.  But  had  the  honourable 
gentleman  ever  heard  that  Sir  Wm. 
Grant  was  one  of  those  who  had  held 
the  situation  which  he  himself  had 
the  honour  to  fill  ?  He  presumed  not. 
Had  the  honourable  member  ever 
heard  that  Justice  Mansfield,  that  Sir 
Vicary  Gibbs,  that  Lord  Kenyon,  that 
the  present  Chief  Justice  Dallas,  and 
other  distinguished  characters,  had 
filled  the  same  situation  ?  It  was  not 
known,  perhaps,  to  some  members, 
that  a  committee  had  been  appointed 
in  1817  on  the  subject  of  the  Welsh 
courts  and  the  Welsh  judges ;  and, 
after  the  examination  of  several  dis¬ 
tinguished  individuals,  they  made 
their  report— and  what  was  the  re¬ 


Colonel  Wood  said,  that  though  Mr 
Ponsonby  had  begun  the  inquiry  with 
strong  prejudices  against  the  Welsh 
system,  he  had  finally  thought  it  in¬ 
expedient  that  it  should  be  entirely 
done  away  with.  One  great  incon¬ 
venience  was,  that  many  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses  could  not  speak  English,  and 
when  put  into  the  box  their  first  an¬ 
swer  was,  dem  Sassenach.  The  dis¬ 
tance  and  state  of  the  roads  would 
render  it  highly  inconvenient  to  the 
judges,  the  present  Chief  Justice,  for 
instance,  to  travel  the  Welsh  circuit. 
He  thought  the  alteration  of  their  ju¬ 
dicature  would  excite  great  dissatis¬ 
faction  through  the  principality. 

Mr  Wrottesley  confirmed  the  state¬ 
ments  of  Colonel  Wood ;  but  Mr  J. 
Allan  stated  his  impression  to  be  de¬ 
cidedly  different  The  only  merits 
he  had  heard  ascribed  to  the  system 
of  Welsh  judicature,  were  its  superior 
cheapness  and  dispatch.  Upon  the 
int  of  cheapness,  it  might  indeed 
said  that  the  items,  the  details  of 
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l^i^al  expenseg,  were  cheap ;  but  if 
they  would  take  any  town  or  district 
of  Wales,  they  would  find  that  the 
total  sum  expended  there  in  litiga¬ 
tion  would  very  far  exceed  that  of 
,  any  town  or  district  of  the  same  ex¬ 
tent  in  England, — a  circumstance 
which  arose,  no  doubt,  from  the  ten¬ 
dency  which  the  cheapness  of  laws 
had  to  excite  litigation.  It  was  as  a 
member  of  this  principality  he  now 
claimed  for  his  countrymen  that  they 
should  be  admitted  to  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  British  constitution— ad¬ 
vantages  which  they  could  not  be 
said  to  possess  while  they  had  infe¬ 
rior  judges,  an  inferior  bar,  and  in¬ 
ferior  attomies. 

Lord  Castlereagh  had  always  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  subject  had  undergone 
the  most  elaborate  examination,  and 
that  every  possible  inquiry  had  been 
made.  Now,  however,  it  appeared 
that  the  labours  of  that  former  com¬ 
mittee  had  terminated  under  circum¬ 
stances  less  satisfactory,  certainly, 
than  they  would  have  been,  if,  after 
hearing  all  the  evidence  to  be  brought 
on  the  subject,  and  with  the  addi¬ 
tional  advantage  of  hearing'the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  was  given,  they  had 
one  on  to  make  a  report  which  should 
ave  been  of  that  clear  and  ample  na¬ 
ture  which  generally  resulted  from 
the  labour  of  a  committee.  He  had 
no  objection,  if  the  House  felt  so  dis¬ 
posed — and  he  fairly  owned  he  felt 
himself  disposed — to  have  the  ques¬ 
tion  further  investigated  ;  but  he 
should  wish  that  to  1^  done  without 
prejudice  to  the  existing  judges,  who^ 
were  distinguished  by  every  quality 


that  was  honourable  in  society ;  a  ju¬ 
dicature  to  which,  if  he  might  believe 
the  greater  part  of  the  evidence  which 
had  been  offered  on  the  subject,  that 
part  of  the  country  was  most  warmly 
attached.  He  objected,  however,  to 
the  wording  of  the  motion,  by  which 
the  committee  were  instructed  to  con¬ 
sider  the  propriety  of  abolishing  the 
Welsh  judicature,  and  the  best  means 
by  which  the  same  could  be  effected." 
He  would  suggest  the  words  of  the 
original  motion  for  a  committee — 

To  inquire  into,  and  report  to  the 
House,’tneirobservationstouching  the 
administration  of  justice  in  Wales." 
At  the  same  time,  his  Lordship  strong¬ 
ly  censured  the  personal  reflections 
which  had  been  made  upon  indivi¬ 
duals,  and  denied  that  tne  appoint¬ 
ments  were  made  by  government, 
with  any  view  except  the  efficient  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  situations. 

Mr  Barham  stated  his  impression 
that  Mr  Ponsonby  had  never  mate¬ 
rially  altered  his  opinion  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  He  remembered  his  remarkable 
expression,  “it  would  be  better  fw  all 
to  get  into  the  great  boat."  Many  of 
the  Welsh  judges  were  highly  re¬ 
spectable,  but  there  were  too  many 
of  a  different  character.  He  belie¬ 
ved  the  wish  of  the  inhabitants  was 
almost  unanimous  to  be  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  England. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  Mr  W.  Parnell  strongly  defend¬ 
ed  the  character  of  the  Welsh  judges. 

^  Mr  Campbell,  after  some  discus¬ 
sion,  agreed  to  Lord  Castlereagh’s 
amendment,  and  the  motion  for  a 
committee  was  carried. 
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THE  QUEEN— ARRIVAL. 


Delicate  situation  of  the  Queen. — She  quits^-^oumey  through  France.—Inter.. 
vietp  with  Lord  Hutchison  at  St  X)mers.—She  crosses  the  Channel,  and  arm 
rives  in  London. — Popular  enthusiasm  in  her  favour. — Kite’s  Message  to 
Parliament. — Debates  in  both  Houses.— mDelay.— Unsuccess^  Negociation. 
—Resolutions  moved  by  Mr  Wilbeiforce — Rejected  by  the  Qiieen. 


After  the  disappointment  of  suc¬ 
cessive  attempts  to  involve  the  state 
in  anarchy,  the  nation  began  to 
breathe,  and  sanguine  hopes  were 
entertained  that  the  new  reign  would 
flow  on  in  a  more  tranquil  and  uni¬ 
form  tenor.  The  present,  however, 
was,  on  the  contrary,  the  era  of  a 
convulsion,  which,  if  less  perilous, 
was  more  violent  and  universal  than 
any  which  Britain  had  experienced 
for  ages  preceding.  We  approach 
with  pain  to  a  subject,  on  which  the 
assions  of  men  were  so  highly  in- 
amed,  and  where  there  appears  so 
little  room  for  praise  on  either  side ; 
but  where,  on  the  contrary,  we  may 
find  something  to  blame  in  every 
thing  that  was  said  and  done  by  al¬ 
most  every  person.  The  event,  how¬ 
ever,  makes  too  great  a  figure  in 
history,  and  afford^  too  ample  a  dis¬ 
play  of  the  genius  and  character  of 
the  nation,  to  be  passed  over  without 
full  notice. 

He  who  had  observed  the  temper 
of  the  British  public  for  some  time 
previous,  and  the  objects  by  which 
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its  passions  had  been  excited,  might 
have  supposed,  that  nothing  merdy 
personal  to  royalty,  nothing  which 
did  not  directly  tend  to  the  benefit 
and  relief  of  the  nation  itself,  could 
have  caused  any  strong  agitation.— 
Experience  only  could  shew  that  these 
principles  still  possessed  so  great  a 
force,  and  could  serve  even  as  a  focus 
to  collect  all  the  energies  of  popular 
faction.  Not  even  those  who  were 
most  to  profit  by  the  circumstance 
could  previously  anticipate  k.  From 
the  moment,  indeed,  of  the  recent 
accession,  it  was  perceived  that  the 
relations  between  the  two  greatest 
personages  in'  the  state  must  be  of 
delicate  and  difficult  adjustment,  and 
likely  to  involve  the  executive  in  se¬ 
rious  embarrassment.  The  feelings  of 
the  respective  political  parties  were 
shewn  by  the  ample  and  exulting 
-terms  in  which  the  one  dilated  upon 
the  subject,  and  by  the  niggard  and 
cautious  responses  of  the  other.  Both 
foresaw  a  struggle,  though  neither  of 
them  that  terrible  strug^e  which  ac¬ 
tually  ensued. 
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It  is  not,  we  presume,  denied  by 
either  party,  that  impressions  very 
unfavourable  to  the  Queen  had  been 
received  from  abroad,  and  were  ge¬ 
nerally  credited  among  the  higher 
circles.  These  impressions,  accord¬ 
ing  to  one  party,  were  derived  from 
the  uniform  consent  of  every  one  who 
had  possessed  any  opportunities  of 
judging  ;  while,  according  to  others, 
they  were  studiously  circulated  by 
enemies,  who  scrupled  at  no  means, 
however  criminal,  to  gratify  their  ani¬ 
mosity.  According  to  these  reports, 
however,  this  unfortunate  lady  was  re¬ 
presented  to  have  renounced  not  the 
reality  only,  but  even  the  appearance, 
of  the  virtues  becoming  her  sex  and 
rank.  It  was  in  these  circumstances 
that  measures  were  taken  by  ministry 
to  establish  and  condense  the  facts 
belonging  to  this  subject,  so  as  to 
bring  them  to  proof  when  the  occa¬ 
sion  should  require.  Upon  this  prin¬ 
ciple  was  formed  the  Milan  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  object  of  so  much  discussion 
and  criticism.  There  is  necessarily 
something  odious  in  inquisitorial  prac¬ 
tices,  especially  when  carried  on 
against  a  female  standing  in  an  un¬ 
protected  situation.  At  the  same 
time,  any  party  which  has  a  right  to 
carry  on  legal  proceedings  against 
another,  seems  to  have  a  clear  right 
to  employ  agents  to  collect  evidence 
in  its  own  favour.  The  character  of 
the  English  agents  employed  has  not 
been  impeached  ;  it  has  only  been 
wondered,  of  some  of  them,  that  they 
should  engage  in  an  employment  so 
little  congenial  to  men  of  nice  and 
lofty  feelings.  At  the  same  time,  in 
the  case  of  such  witnesses  as  were  to 
be  got,  it  was  very  necessary  to  guard, 
lest  their  answers  to  such  powerful 
inquirers  should  be  dictated  rather 
by  a  consideration  of  what  would  be 
agreeable,  than  of  what  was  true.  It 
behoved  dso  ministers  to  be  on  their 


guard  against  the  necessary  tendency 
of  their  own  agents  to  represent  their 
information  in  colours  that  might  be 
most  satisfactory  to  their  employers. 
Whether  all  these  considerations  were 
duly  weighed,may  appear  in  the  course 
of  future  proceedings.  Meantime,  it 
appears  that  ministers  believed  them¬ 
selves,  from  the  result  of  those  in¬ 
quiries,  to  have  derived  a  full  proof 
of  criminal  and  degrading  conduct, 
such  as  would  fully  justify  any  ex¬ 
tremity  to  which  they  might  chuse  to 
proceed.  The  resolution  formed,  and 
which,  with  this  conviction,  cannot 
bCtConsidered  as  very  violent,  appears 
to  have  been,  to  leave  the  Queen  un¬ 
molested  in  a  private  station,  and 
even  to  supply  her  with  the  means  of 
supporting  the  rank,  and  tasting  the 
indulgences,  to  which  she  had  been 
accustomed,  but  to  withhold  every 
thing  which  belonged  to  the  state 
and  dignity  of  Queen.  Should  any 
attempt  be  made  to  claim  these,  that 
mass  of  evidence  was  kept  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  burst  forth,  which,  it  was  sup¬ 
posed,  would  speedily  level  in  the 
dust  all  her  pretensions. 

The  first  public  indication  of  this 
system  was  given  by  the  exclusion  of 
the  Queen’s  name  from  the  liturgy. 
By  the  most  considerate  well-wishers 
to  the  cause  of  royalty,  this  measure 
met  only  with  half  approval.  This 
did  not  appear  the  occasion  or  the 
manner  in  which  humiliation  ought 
to  have  been  inflicted.  It  was  an  in¬ 
sult  of  such  a  nature,  that,  unless  the 
Queen  was  prepared  to  submit  to 
every  thing,  could  not  fail  to  bring 
on  a  violent  collision. 

There  was  nothing  either  in  the 
past  or  present  conduct  of  this  royal 
personage  tending  to  authorise  such 
an  expectation.  Without  delay,  she 
dispatched  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool,  demanding  that  her  name 
should  be  inserted  in  the  liturgy;  that 
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instructions  should  be  sent  to  all  mi« 
nisters  and  consuls  abroad  to  pay  her 
the  respect  due  to  the  Queen  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  that  a  palace  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  her  at  home.  No  answer, 
at  least  no  satisfactoiy  answer,  being 
received  to  these  demands,  no  hesita¬ 
tion  was  felt  in  resolving  to  proceed 
independently,  and  in  draai\ce  of  go¬ 
vernment  ;  and  early  in  May,  the 
Queen  began  to  put  herself  in  motion 
towards  England. 

In  England,  meanwhile,  no  symp¬ 
toms  yet  appeared  of  the  tensest 
which  was  about  to  explode.  Even 
the  most  zealous  promoters  of  faction 
were  still  unconscious  of  the  mighty 
instrument  which  was  soon  to  be  in 
their  hands.  The  movements  of  the 
Queen  were  announced  only  by  ob¬ 
scure  paragraphs  in  the  comers  of 
the  newspapers,  which,  a  few  weeks 
after,  were  to  treat  every  other  sub¬ 
ject  as  unworthy  of  being  placed  in 
competition.  So  great  seemed  the 
national  tranquillity,  that  no  hesita¬ 
tion  was  felt  in  announcing  the  coro¬ 
nation,  which  it  was  well  understood 
that  the  King  alone  was  to  share.  The 
necessary  orders  were  issued  to  the 
respective  tradesmen  ;  places  were 
secured  for  viewing  the  procession ; 
the  table  of  the  Privy  Council  was 
covered  with  petitions  from  those  to 
whom  usage  assigned  either  stations 
or  perquisites  in  this  splendid  cere¬ 
mony,  and  the  minds  of  all  men 
seemed  solely  engrossed  by  this  ap¬ 
proaching  pageantry. 

The  Qu  ^en,  meantime,  was  pro¬ 
ceeding  steadily  in  her  destined  pur¬ 
pose.  On  the  17th  April,  she  gave  an 
entertainment  to  her  Italian  friends, 
and  took  leave  of  them  at  her  villa, 
near  Pesaro.  Her  motions  were  then 
little  noticed ;  but  she  proceeded,  we 
believe,  by  way  of  Turin  to  Geneva. 
Towards  the  end  of  May  we  find  her 
at  Dijon,  whence  proceeding  forward 


to  Villeneuve,  she  was  met  by  Aider- 
man  Wood  and  Lady  Anne  Hamilton, 
who  came  to  welcome  her,  and  to  at¬ 
tach  themselves  to  her  fortunes'.  Here 
a  consultation  was  held  ^  the  result 
of  which  was,  that  a  courier  was  dis¬ 
patched  to  London  with  three  letters ; 
one  to  Lord  Liverpool,  reouiring  that 
a  palace  should  be  immemately  pre¬ 
pared  for  her  reception ;  another  to 
Lord  Melville,  with  the  demand  that 
a  yacht  should  be  ready  on  the  3d 
June  to  convey  her  to  the  British 
shore ;  a  third  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
containing  a  recapitulation  of  both 
demands,  and  a  general  complaint  of 
the  manner  in  which  she  had  been 
treated.  The  messenger  was  desired 
to  bring  the  answers  to  St  Omer's, 
whither  the  Queen  meant  to  proceed 
with  the  utmost  expedition.  Accord¬ 
ingly  the  party  left  Villeneuve  on  the 
29th  May,  and  passing  through  Me- 
lun  to  avoid  Paris,  posted  with  such 
rapidity,  that  on  the  1st  June  they 
arrived  at  St  Omer's. 

Ministers  were  probably  taken  con¬ 
siderably  by  surprise  with  an  event, 
which,  though  impending,  had  hither¬ 
to  been  considered  as  distant.  The 
demand  of  a  yacht,  which  was  the 
most  immediate,  was  evaded,  by  Lord 
Melville  stating,  in  a  note  to  Lady 
Anne  Hamilton,  that  in  consequence 
of  his  Majesty's  absence  from  town, 
his  orders  could  not  be  taken  on  the 
subject.  No  time,  however,  was  lost 
in  adopting  the  most  vigorous  mea¬ 
sures  to  avert  the  threatened  land¬ 
ing.  With  this  -view  they  solicited 
the  mediatorial  services  of  Lord  Hut¬ 
chinson,  who  had  been  once  much 
attached  to  her  Majesty,  and  was  now 
a  confidential  friend  of  the  King.  To 
him  they  communicated  the  terms  on 
which  they  were  willing  to  come  to 
an  accommodation,  and  which  were 
founded  on  the  basis  statetl  above. 
Lord  Hutchinson  was  accompanied 
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by  Mr  Brougham,  who  seems  to  have 
been  laudably  willing  to  co-operate 
in  preventing  the  Queen's  arrival  in 
England,  at  the  same  time  that,  as 
her  confidential  adviser,  he  was  anxi¬ 
ous  to  negociate  for  her  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  terms.  The  conjunct  deputa¬ 
tion  did  not  arrive  at  St  Omer's  till 
Saturday  the  Sd,  when  Lord  Hutchin¬ 
son  was  immediately  admitted  to  an 
audience  of  her  Majesty.  He  was 
graciously  received,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  interview,  was  requested  to 
state  in  writing  the  nature  of  the  pro¬ 
posals  with  which  he  was  charged. 
Some  difficulty  was  made,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  only  notes  of 
conversations,  and  loose  memoranda, 
containing  the  general  ideas  that  had 
been  thrown  out  upon  the  subject, 
but  scarcely  affording  materials  for  a 
regular  proposition.  The  demand, 
hofrever,  being  again  urged,  with  sur¬ 
prise  at  any  hesitation  in  acceding  to 
It,  Lord  Hutchinson,  after  afew hours, 
produced  the  following  letter  to  Mr 
Brougham 

•*  Sir, — In  obedience  to  the  com¬ 
mands  of  the  Queen,  1  have  to  inform 
you,  that  I  am  not  in  possession  of 
any  proposition  or  propositions,  de¬ 
tailed  in  a  specific  form  of  words, 
which  I  could  lay  before  her  Majes¬ 
ty  ;  but  I  can  detail  to  you,  for  her 
information,  the  substance  of  many 
conversations  held  with  Lord  Liver¬ 
pool.  His  Majesty's  ministers  pro- 
ose,  that  50,000/.  per  annum  should 
e  settled  on  the  Queen  for  life,  sub¬ 
ject  to  such  conditions  as  the  King 
may  impose.  I  have  also  reason  to 
know,  that  the  conditions  likely  to 
be  imposed  by  his  Majesty  are,  that 
the  Queen  is  not  to  assume  the  style 
and  title  of  Queen  of  England,  or 
any  title  attached  to  the  royal  family 
of  England.  A  condition  is  also  to 
be  attached  to  this  grant,  that  she  is 


not  to  reside  in  any  part  of  the  united 
^kingdom,  or  even  to  visit  England. 
The  consequence  of  such  a  visit  will 
be  an  immediate  message  to  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  an  entire  end  to  all  com¬ 
promise  and  negociation.  I  believe 
that  there  is  no  other  condition — I 
am  sure  none  of  any  importance.  I 
think  it  right  to  send  to  you  an  ex¬ 
tract  of  a  letter  from  Lord  Liverpool 
to  me  ;  his  words  are — *  It  is  mate¬ 
rial  that  her  Majesty  should  know 
confidentially,  that,  if  she  shall  be  so 
ill  advised  as  to  come  over  to  this 
country,  there  must  then  be  an  end 
to  ail  negociation  and  compromise. 
The  decision,  I  may  say,  is  taken  to 
proceed  against  her  as  soon  as  she 
sets  her  foot  on  the  British  shores.'— 
I  cannot  conclude  this  letter  without 
my  humble,  though  se'ious  and  sin¬ 
cere  supplication,  that  her  Majesty 
will  take  these  propositions  into  her 
most  calm  consideration,  and  not  act 
with  any  hurry  or  precipitation  on  so 
important  a  subject.  I  hope  that  my 
advice  will  not  be  misinterpreted.  I 
can  have  no  possible  interest  which 
would  induce  me  to  give  fallacious 
counsel  to  the  Queen.  But,  let  the 
event  be  what  it  may,  I  shall  console 
myself  with  the  reflection  that  1  have 
performed  a  painful  duty  imposed 
upon  me  to  the  best  of  my  judgment 
and  conscience,  and  in  a  case  in  the 
decision  of  which  the  King,  the 
Queen,  the  Government,  and  the 
people  of  England,  are  materially  in¬ 
terested.  Having  done  so,  I  fear 
neither  obloquy  nor  misrepresenta¬ 
tion.  I  certainly  should  not  have 
wished  to  have  brought  matters  to  so 
precipitate  a  conclusion  :  but  it  is  her 
Majesty's  decision,  and  not  mine.  I 
am  conscious  that  1  have  performed 
my  duty  towards  her  with  every  pos¬ 
sible  degree  of  feeling  and  delicacy. 
1  have  been  obliged  to  make  use  of 
your  brother's  hand,  as  I  write  with 
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pain  and  difficult  j,  and  the  Queen  has 
refused  to  give  any,  even  the  sboitest 
delay. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  with 
great  regard,  your  most  ob^ient 
bumble  servant, 

“  Hutchinson." 

It  is  impossible  to  read  these  pro¬ 
positions  without  feeling  how  little 
likely  they  were  to  meet  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  one,  who  was  pushing  on  in 
such  a  determined  and  intrepid  ca¬ 
reer.  It  is  certain  that  they  could 
never  be  accepted  without  a  full  ac¬ 
quiescence  in  the  criminal  charges 
which  the  accompanying  threat  im¬ 
plied.  The  makers  of  the  offer  have 
been  bitterly  reproached  with  lavish¬ 
ing  so  much,  or  any  of  the  public  mo¬ 
ney,  on  one  whom>they  believed,  and 
expected  to  confess  herself,  thus  en¬ 
tirely  guilty  and  degraded.  Admit¬ 
ting  all,  however,  we  should  not  re¬ 
gard  50,00(V.  a-year  too  much,  as 
hush-money  of  a  subject,  which  it  was 
so  important  to  withhold  from  the 
public  eye.  There  is  certainly  some¬ 
thing  odd  in  the  giving  of  so  much 
money  with  such  an  entire  denial  of 
every  thing  else.  If  the  Queen  was 
sunk  so  low  as  to  make  such  conces¬ 
sions,  might  not  a  better  bargain  have 
been  made,  even  asto  money  ?  Infact, 
however,  her  views  and  feelings  were 
wrought-up  to  a  very  different  pitch. 
The  letter  being  read  to  her  by  Mr 
Brougham,  was  received  with  the 
strongest  expressions  of  indignation, 
and  authority  given  to  reject,  in  an 
unqualified  manner,  the  proposition. 
Mr  Brougham,  according  to  report, 
suggested  the  making  a  counter  pro¬ 
position,  and  thus  opening  a  negocia- 
tion  ;  but  the  Queen,  instead  of  com¬ 
plying,  left  the  room  unobserved,  and 
asking  Alderman  Wood  to  order  her 
carriage  instantly,  was  seen,  in  a  few 
minutes,  driving  on  the  road  to  Ca¬ 
lais.  Mr  Brougham  was  only  apprised 


of  this  step  by  descrying  her  from  the 
windows,  and  he  and  Lord  Hutchin¬ 
son  found  themselves  suddenly  left 
together  to  confer  on  their  abortive 
attempt. 

Leaving  St  Omer’s  at  five  in  the 
evening  of  the  4th,  the  Queen  arrived 
at  Calais  before  nine,  and  apprehen¬ 
sive  of  any  attempt  to  detain  her, 
went  immediately  on  board  the  Eng¬ 
lish  packet  which  lay  in  the  harbour. 
Lord  Hutchinson,  meantime,  struck 
with  dismay  at  this  precipitate  de¬ 
parture,  drew  up  the  following  let¬ 
ter,  which  seemed  to  intimate,  that 
the  conditions  first  named  were  by  no 
means  irrevocable. 

St  Omer’s,  5  o’clock,  June  4,  1890. 

«  My  Dear  Sir, — I  should  wish 
that  you  would  enter  into  a  more  de¬ 
tailed  explanation  ;  but,  to  shew  you 
my  anxious  and  sincere  wish  for  an 
accommodation,  I  am  willing  to  send 
a  courier  to  England  to  ask  for  fur¬ 
ther  instructions,  provided  her  Majes¬ 
ty  will  communicate  to  you  whether 
any  part  of  the  proposition  which  I 
have  made  would  be  acceptable  to 
her ;  and  if  there  is  anything  which 
she  may  wish  to  offer  to  the  English 
government,  on  her  part,  I  am  willing 
to  make  myself  the  medium  through 
which  it  may  pass.  I  have  the  honour 
to  be,  &c.  **  Hutchinson." 

Henry  Brougham,  Esq. 

The  Queen  received  this  letter  in 
the  packet,  but  declared  that  there 
was  nothing  in  it  to  change  her  pur¬ 
pose.  Inspired,  probably,  with  some 
presentiment  of  the  reception  which 
awaited  her  on  the  British  shore,  she 
shewed  the  utmost  impatience  of  any 
thing  which  could  delay  her  landing. 
The  packet  was  detained  for  sever^ 
hours  in  the  harbour ;  and,  after  lea¬ 
ving  it,  the  wind  was  fmr  some  time 
cmitrary ;  but  a  favourable  breeae 
springing  up,  brought  the  vessel. 
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about  one  in  the  forenoon  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  off  the  harbour  of  Dover. 
The  tide  prevented  it  from  entering 
immediately;  but  her  Majesty,  brook¬ 
ing  no  delay,  went  into  an  open  boat, 
amid  a  considerable  swell,  and  quick¬ 
ly  set  foot  on  the  British  shore. 

Of  all  the  agitations  by  which  this 
great  nation  has  been  shaken,  none, 
perhaps,  so  sudden,  so  deep,  and  so 
univers^,  was  ever  caused  by  any 
single  event.  Those  public  events, 
which  involve  ties  and  connexions  of 
a  domestic  nature,  excite  interest  in 
numerous  classes,  who  turn  with  dis¬ 
gust  from  the  ordinary  topics  of  po¬ 
litical  discussion.  This  cause  con¬ 
tained  elements,  which  brought  it 
powerfully  home  almost  to  every 
bosom.— With  the  great  numerical 
mass  of  the  nation,  one  sentiment 
only  prevailed.  The  whole,  to  the 
class  of  second-rate  shopkeepers  up¬ 
wards  inclusive,  embraced  the  cause 
of  the  Queen  with  the  most  enthusi¬ 
astic  zed.  All  the  generous,  and  all 
the  turbulent  feelings  of  the  British 
people,  conspired  to  turn  their  feel¬ 
ings  in  this  direction.  On  one  side, 
sympathy  with  an  illustrious  female, 
supposed  injured,  unprotected,  re¬ 
turning  to  her  rightful  kingdom  amid 
the  most  formi^ble  dangers  which 
stood  there  arrayed  against  her ;  and 
whom  public  enthusiasm  not  only  ac¬ 
quitted  of  all  guilt,  but  invested  with 
every  quality  whi<^  romance  bestows 
on  its  heroines.  On  the  other  hand, 
was  the  opportunity  afforded  of  at¬ 
tacking,  with  impunity,  in  the  most 
sensible  point  and  effect,  the  highest 
constitute  authorities,  and  even  of 
personally  insulting  the  most  illus¬ 
trious  individual  in  the  nation.  On 
both  sides  scope  was  afforded  for  the 
propensities  which  have  always  been 
strongest  among  this  great  people ; 
and  we  cannot,  therefore,  wonder  at 
the  universal  ferment  excited.  All 
the  sufferings  of  the  nation  itself. 


though  represented  before  as  quite 
intolerable,  seemed  now  unfelt.  The 
courtiers  of  popular  favour  laid  down 
their  standing  topics  of  radical  re¬ 
form,  universal  suffrage,  and  the 
downfall  of  the  borough-mongers  ; 
and  directed  all  their  efforts  to  pro¬ 
claim  and  redress  the  wrongs  of  an 
injured  Queen.  Amid  the  boundless 
tide  of  popular  enthusiasm,  the  higher 
ranks  remained  fixed  in  a  sort  of  timid 
and  hesitating  gaze.  In  the  course 
of  travelling  and  communication,  they 
had  been  strongly  acted  upon  by  the 
unfavourable  reports  current  on  the 
continent ;  and  all  ladies,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  could  not  avoid  seeing  in  the 
overt  acts  of  their  newly-arrived  So¬ 
vereign,  much  from  which  their  in¬ 
stinctive  feelings  of  decorum  revolt¬ 
ed.  This  class,  however,  if  they  did 
not  share  in  the  general  spirit,  mere¬ 
ly  stood  aloof,  and  gave  no  interrup¬ 
tion  to  it ;  so  that  the  Queen,  on  land¬ 
ing,  appeared  to  be  hailed  with  one 
unanimous  and  enthusiastic  greeting 
from  the  whole  kingdom  united. 

The  Queen  received  at  Dover  the 
first  earnest  of  the  flattering  reception 
which  awaited  her.  As  rumour  had 
already  announced  her  coming,  the 
shores  and  surrounding  heights  .were 
lined  with  spectators,  whose  feelings 
were  announced  by  loud  and  applaud¬ 
ing  acclamations.  The  crowd  was 
such  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  her 
Majesty  to  proceed  on  foot ;  and  on 
getting  into  a  carriage,  the  horses 
were  taken  out,  and  it  was  drawn  to 
the  inn  by  the  populace.  The  com¬ 
mandant,  after  some  hesitation,  fired 
a  royal  salute,  and  stationed  a  guard 
of  honour  at  the  door  of  the  hotel. 
Although  her  Majesty  departed  for 
Canterbury  before  six  o'clock,  she 
had  already,  been  waited  upon,  and 
an  address  presented,  by  a  deputation 
of  the  principal  inhabitants.  The  road 
to  Canterbury  was  filled  with  nume¬ 
rous  spectators ;  and  on  reaching  that 
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ancient  city,  the  light  of  a  hundred 
torches  shewed  nearly  the  whole  in¬ 
habitants  assembled  to  hail  her  en¬ 
trance  ;  while,  at  the  hotel,  the  mayor 
and  corporation  were  ready  to  pre¬ 
sent  an  address  of  congratulation. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th,  the 
Queen  set  out  for  London,  with  the 
announced  intention  of  entering  the 
capital  on  that  day.  All  on  the  road 
thither  was  in  motion.  The  popula- 
'tion  of  the  country,  for  many  miles 
round,  was  drawn  up  on  each  side ; 
while  Chatham,  Rochester,  Dartford, 
and  the  other  towns  through  which 
she  passed,  were  crowded  with  ap¬ 
plauding  multitudes.  It  was  in  pass¬ 
ing  over  Blackheath  that  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  metropolis  began  to  be 
felt,  and  to  mingle  itself  with  that  of 
the  neighbourhoodmpvhich  retained 
strongly  the  recolle^ion  of  her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  former  residence  there.  The 
spectators  now  joined  the  procession, 
and  receiving  constantly  new  acces¬ 
sions  from  Londo^  swelled  by  de¬ 
grees  to  a  countless  multitude.  As 
the  crowd  increased,  and  the  weather 
became  fine,  the  Queen  caused  the 
carriage  to  be  thrown  open,  and  ex¬ 
hibited  herself  to  the  admiring  gaze 
of  her  subjects.  As  the  cavalcade  di¬ 
rected  itself  upon  Westminster  Bridge, 
the  vast  crowds,  which  were  before 
wandering  in  uncertainty  of  its  desti¬ 
nation,  soon  collected  in  the  broad 
avenues  of  Whitehall  and  Charing- 
cross.  The  Queen,  seated  between 
Lady  Hamilton  and  Alderman  Wood, 
was  here  exhibited  in  full  view  to  the 
assembled  metropolis.  A  different 
route  was  said  to  be  intended,  but 
the  vanguard  taking  that  of  Pall-mall, 
tjie  rest  followed,  "  nothing  loth” 
erhaps;  and  thus  passing  by  Carlton- 
ouse,  exhibited  to  the  King  his  Un¬ 
welcome  spouse  proceeding  in  this 
parade  of  popular  triumph.  The 
march  closed  at  South  Audley  Street, 
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where  Alderman  Wood  had  quitted 
his  house  to  be  occupied  by  her  Ma¬ 
jesty.  Even  bfter  her  entrance,  the 
crowd  continuing  to  fill  the  street  in 
a  vast  unbroken  body,  she  was  graci¬ 
ously  pleased  to  come  forth  and  re¬ 
ceive  their  homage,  which  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  loud  and  multiplied  plau¬ 
dits. 

Amid  this  boundless  tide  of  popular 
enthusiasm,  ministers,  in  the  interior 
of  the  cabinet,  were  earnestly  deli¬ 
berating  on  the  painful  course  which 
they  had  now  to  take.  They  had 
determined,  and  probably  pledged 
themselves,  if  ever  the  Queen  should 
set  foot  on  English  ground,  to  open 
immediately  that  hoard  of  collected 
proof,  which,  when  exhibited,  was 
expected  to  place  her  completely  at 
their  mercy.  The  enthusiastic  part 
taken  by  the  nation  on  the  opposite 
side,  though  it  sl\ewed  distinctly  the 
abyss  of  odium  in  which  they  were  to 
plunge,  made  no  change  in  their  fix¬ 
ed  purpose.  The  two  days,  in  which 
the  Queen  was  making  her  triumphal 
journey  from  Dover  to  London,  were 
spent  by  the  cabinet  in  long  and  fre¬ 
quent  conclave.  The  result  appeared 
in  a  message  transmitted  to  both 
Houses  on  the  Tuesday,  even  before 
the  Queen  had  reached  London.  It 
was  contained  in  the  following  terms : 

“  George  R.  • 

**  The  King  thinks  it  necessary,  in 
consequence  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Queen,  to  communicate  to  the  House 
of  Lords  Qor  Commons3  certain  pa¬ 
pers  respecting  the  conduct  of  her 
Majesty  since  her  departure  from  this 
kingdom,  which  he  recommends  to 
the  immediate  and  serious  attention 
of  this  House. 

"  The  King  has  felt  the  most 
anxious  desire  to  avert  the  necessity 
of  disclosures  and  discussions,  which 
must  be  as  painful  to  his  people  as 
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they  can  be  to  himself ;  but  the  step 
now  taken  by  the  Queen  leaves  him 
BO  alternative. 

**  The  King  has  the  fullest  confi¬ 
dence  that,  in  consequence  of  this 
communication,  the  House  will  adopt 
the  course  of  proceeding  which  the 
justice  of  the  case  and  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  his  Majesty’s  crown  may 
require. 

“  George  R.” 

A  green  bag,  containing  the  papers 
referred  to,  was  laid  on  the  tables 
of  both  Houses.  In  the  House  of 
Lords,  no  observation  was  made  ; 
and  it  was  merely  ordered,  on  the 
motion  of  Lord  Liverpool,  that  the 
message  should  be  taken  into  consi¬ 
deration  on  the  following  day.  In 
the  Commons,  the  affisiir  did  not  pass 
so  silently.  The  popular  leaders 
inveighed  in  the  strongest  manner 
against  the  conduct  of  ministers. — 
Mr  Bennet  could  not  credit  that  it 
was  possible  for  an  English  minister, 
without  the  consent  or  approbation 
of  Parliament,  to  make  a  proposal  of 
the  following  nature  to  an  English 
Queen "  Divest  yourself  of  your 
title,”  to  which,  by  the  bye,  she  had 
as  good  a  right  as  the  King  had  to 
his,  **  and  I  will  give  you  a  bribe  of 
50, (XXV.  a-year,"— not  taken  from  the 
pocket  of  the  crown,  but  taken  from 
the  pocket  of  a  distressed  and  impo¬ 
verished  people,  to  be  given  to  a 
person,  who,according  to  his  account, 
was  not  only  unworthy  to  sit  upon  the 
throne,  but  even  to  set  foot  upon  the 
soil  of  England.— Sir  R.  Wilson  did 
not  now  allude  to  the  indignities 
which  the  Queen  had  received  from 
our  ministers  at  foreign  courts,  or 
from  those  foreign  courts  themselves, 
at  the  instigation  of  those  ministers, 
nor  to  the  paltry  indignity  of  striking 
her  name  out  of  the  liturgy  of  the 
church';  but  he  did  allude  to  thetreat- 


ment  which  she  hod  reemved  in  her 
journey  to  this  country,  and  to  the 
obstacles  which  had  b<Mn  nused  up 
to  retard  it.  It  was  a  disgraceful  fact, 
that  the  Queen  of  England,  in  cross¬ 
ing  from  the  continent,  should  have 
had  no  other  vessel  on  which  to  erect 
the  royal  standard  them  a  common 
passage  boat.  It  was  a  disgraceful 
fact,  that  she  should  have  no  place  to 
which  she  could  fly  to  as  an  asylum ; 
that  she  should  have  no  other  roof  ^o' 
shelter  her  head,  than  that  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  who  was  an  honest  man. — 
Mr  Creevey  observed :  The  arrival  of 
her  present  Majesty  appeared  to  have 
created  indescribable  alarm  amongst 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House ;  for,  strange  as  it  might  ap¬ 
pear,  fifteen  ministers  failed  last  nignt 
to  attend  in  tl^r  places,  being  too 
busily  employe  *n  arming  againstone 
poor,  weak,  defenceless  woman.  And 
who  was  that  woman  ?  The  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  the  niece 
of  the  late  King,lhe  wife  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  King,  the  mmher  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte. — Lord  Archibald  Hamil¬ 
ton  dwelt  particularly  on  the  erasure 
of  the  Queen’s  name  from  the  liturgy, 
by  which  a  prejudice  had  been  created, 
and  she  had  been  treated  as  guilty, 
while  notliing  had  been  yet  provra 
against  her.  Particular  expectation 
was  entertained  from  Mr  Brougham 
and  Mr  Denman,  the  Queen’s  legal 
advisers,  who  were  both  in  the  House ; 
but  they  spoke  as  yet  with  extreme 
reserve.  Mr  Denman  only  thought 
that,  in  common  justice,  he  was  en¬ 
titled  to  ask  that  the  illustrious  per¬ 
sonage,  whose  arrival  in  her  adopted 
country  had  been  greeted  with  an 
accusation,  founded  not  upon  wiu 
nesses,  but  upon  papers,  and  whicn 
was  to  be  referred,  not  to  the  common 
tribunals  of  the  country,  but  to  a  se¬ 
cret  committee  of  the  House,  should 
have  the  earliest  possible  notice,  and 
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the  most  distinct  account  of  the  pro> 
ceedings  intended  to  be  instituted 
against  her. 

Mr  Brougham  insisted,  that  his 
Majesty's  government  would  not  only 
have  to  penorm  the  task,  and  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  the  task,  of  making  out  a 
strong  case  against  the  Queen ;  but 
they  would  have  another  task  to  exe¬ 
cute,  foremost  in  situation  and  para¬ 
mount  in  importance,  as  regarded 
their  own  justification— they  would 
have  to  shew,  satisfactorily  to  shew, 
to  convince  the  House  and  the  coun¬ 
try,  that  it  had  become  impossible 
longer  to  postpone  or  to  suppress  the 
discussion.  Which  way  soever  might 
be  the  merits  of  the  case  was,  in  his 
view,  a  matter  of  minor  importance, 
because,  whatever  might  be  the 
Queen’s  case,  the  case  of  ministers 
must  be,  that  the  landing  of  the  Queen 
in  England,  that  simple  act,  made  all 
further  forbearance  absolutely  impos¬ 
sible.  Mr  Brougham  declared  the 
statements  published  respecting  what 
had  past  at  St  Omer’s  to  be  in  a  great 
degree  garbled ;  at  the  same  time  he 
admitted  their  truth  in  the  main,  by 
declaring  his  astonishment  by  what 
channel  they  had  reached  the  public, 
and  protesting  his  own  innocence  of 
any  concern  in  their  communication. 

On  the  following  day,  the  subject 
was  brought  fully  into  discussion,  bv 
the  motion  made  by  ministers  in  both 
Houses,  to  refer  me  papers  submit¬ 
ted  to  them  to  a  secret  committee, 
which  should  be  directed  to  inquire 
what  proceedings,  or  whether  any,  it 
would  be  proper  to  hold  upon  them. 
He  declined  saying  much  at  present, 
and  wished  rather  to  hold  himself  in 
readiness  to  answer  any  objections 
that  might  be  raised. — The  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne  was  the  first  member 
in  opposition  who  spoke  on  this  deli¬ 
cate  subject  He  complained  that 
ministers  should  not  have  given  any 
information  as  to  the  grounds  on 
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which  they  had  adopted  the  present 
course  of  proceeding.  In  ue  ab»< 
sence  of  this  information,  he  would 
state  such  observations  as  had  oc¬ 
curred  to  him.  It  was  well  known 
that  a  similar  message  had  been  sent 
to  the  other  House,  of  which,  for 
aught  their  lordships  knew,  an  im¬ 
peachment  might  be  the  consequence. 
They  would  then  be  called  upon 
to  act  as  judges ;  and  he  besought 
them  to  consider,  whether  the  course 
now  recommended  did  not  involve 
something  inconsistent  with  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  such  a  function.  Was  the 
course  proposed  by  the  noble  earl  at¬ 
tended  with  any  advantage  capable 
of  inducing  their  lordships  to  encoun¬ 
ter  this  risk  ?  Certainly,  if  the  refer¬ 
ence  of  the  papers  to  a  secret  com¬ 
mittee  would  really  have  the  effect  of 
secrecy  with  respect  to  the  public— 
if  that  reference  might  be  the  means 
of  preventing  the  public  of  England 
from  becoming  parties  to  transactions 
which  it  must  be  the  wish  of  their 
lordships,  and  every  honest  man,  ra¬ 
ther  to  conceal  in  oblivion— he  would 
approve  the  course  proposed  by  the 
noble  lord.  But  did  any  man  actual¬ 
ly  believe  that  the  reference  to  a  se¬ 
cret  committee  would  have  such  an 
effect  ?  Was  the  illustrious  person 
who  was  made  the  subject  of  inquiry, 
to  receive  no  notice  of  the  evidence 
laid  before  the  committee,  and  to  have 
no  opportunity  of  rebutting  it  ?  Why, 
then,  were  not  their  lordi^ips  in  the 
first  instance  informed  of  the  view 
which  his  Majesty's  government  had 
taken  of  the  case  ?  Were  there  not  in 
that  house  noble  lords  who  had  been 
the  advisers  of  the  crown  in  this  af¬ 
fair?  What  additional  information 
to  that  which  these  noble  lords  po^ 
sessed,  was  it  possible  to  convey 
through  the  raeilium  of  the  commit¬ 
tee?  His  Majesty’s  Ministers  had 
hail  every  opportunity  of  forming  an 
opinion,  and  must  know  all  the  dr- 
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cumstances  of  the  case  infinitel  v  more 
correctly  than  they  could  be  known 
by  the  committee.  All  secrecy  was 
in  its  nature  an  evil,  but  occasions 
might  occur  in  which  it  was  neces¬ 
sary.  In  no  instance,  however,  did 
the  usual  practice  in  the  appointment 
of  secret  committees  apply  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  case.  Secret  committees  had 
been  appointed  in  cases  of  plots  and 
conspiracies,  the  proof  of  which  de¬ 
pended  on  the  evidence  of  persons 
whose  names  could  not  be  revealed — 
in  cases  when  the  investigation  rela¬ 
ted  to  individuals,  whom  it  was  im¬ 
portant  to  keep  unapprized  of  the 
existence  of  any  proceedings  against 
them — or  in  cases  in  which  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  foreign  states  were  concern¬ 
ed.  But  were  any  of  these  instances 
applicable  on  the  present  occasion  ? 
Was  it  necessary  to  conceal  the  names, 
characters,  and  situations  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses  in  a  case  on  which  their  lord- 
ships  might  be  ultimately  called  up¬ 
on  to  give  judgment  ?  Whatever  pro¬ 
priety  there  might  be  in  concealment. 
It  could  not  be  admitted  in  cases,  the 
result  of  which  might  be  penal.  Af¬ 
ter  the  report  of  the  committee,  the 
House  would  not  be  placed  in  a  bet¬ 
ter  situation  to  judge  than  they  would 
be  on  the  statement  of  the  noble  lord 
opposite ;  for  the  committee,  it  ap¬ 
peared,  were  to  have  no  opportunity 
of  hearing  any  other  evidence  than 
that  which  his  Majesty’s  ministers 
chose  to  lay  before  them,  and  could 
not  call  for  the  defence  of  the  party 
accused. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  observed, 
that  having  recommended  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  committee,  as  the  fittest 
course  of  proceeding,  he  could,  with 
no  propriety,  anticipate  the  decision 
of  that  committee.  He  could  assure 
the  House,  however,  on  the  highest 
authority,  that  there  was  no  chance 
of  the  afiair  coming  from  the  Lower 
House  in  the  form  of  an  impeach¬ 


ment.  In  all  cases  of  High  Treason, 
the  female  could  be  brought  in  only 
as  an  accessory.  In  case  of  adultery 
committed  with  a  foreigner,  that  fo¬ 
reigner  not  being  amenable  to  our 
laws  could  not  be  guilty  of  high  trea¬ 
son.  Where  there  was  no  principal, 
therefore,  there  could  be  no  acces¬ 
sory.  In  all  cases  of  bills  of  pains 
and  penalties  since  the  Revolution, 
he  believed  secret  committees  had 
been  appointed.  On  these  grounds 
he  thought  the  course  he  had  recom¬ 
mended  was  most  decorous  and  re¬ 
spectful  to  the  Queen,  and  most  suit¬ 
ed  to  the  case.  What  it  was  proposed 
to  inquire  was,  whether  any  proceed¬ 
ing  was  proper,  and,  if  any,  of  what 
nature  and  to  what  extent ;  and  he 
would  ask,  was  not  this  more  deco¬ 
rous  to  the  individual,  than  for  a  mi¬ 
nister  to  come  down*  at  once  with  a 
proposition  ? 

Lord  Holland  observed,  that  though 
it  had  been  given  as  the  opinion  of 
many  lawyers,  thatthe  Houseof  Com¬ 
mons  could  not  institute  an  impeach¬ 
ment  upon  the  present  case ;  yet  the 
papers  had  be^  referred  to  that 
House  which  formed  the  Grand  In¬ 
quest  of  the  nation,  and  was  at  per¬ 
fect  liberty  to  form  its  own  opinion 
on  the  subject.  He  knew  of  no  in¬ 
stance  in  which  penal  proceedings 
had  been  founded  on  facts  contained 
in  a  message  to  both  Houses.  If  a 
bill  of  divorce,  or  of  pains  and  pe¬ 
nalties,  was  wanted,  the  application 
should  have  come  to  the  House  of 
Lords  only ;  if  judicial  proceedings 
were  contemplated,  these  could  be  in¬ 
stituted  by  the  Coipmons  alone.  By 
appointing  a  committee  to  inquire 
and  to  decide,  before  they  knew  what 
would  be  referred  to  them  for  their 
judgment  in  their  judicial  capacity, 
they  placed  themselves  in  a  situation 
either  of  being  a  tainted  tribunal,  or 
of  refusing  justice  altogether.  This 
was  an  objection  to  the  motion  now 
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recommended,  which  he  could  urge 
on  constitutional  grounds;  but  the 
influence  of  this  objection  was  great¬ 
ly  strengthened  on  his  mind  b^  a  re¬ 
collection  of  the  mode  in  which  se¬ 
cret  committees  had  lately  been  ap¬ 
pointed,  the  manner  in  which  they 
had  conducted  themselves,  the  mea¬ 
sures  they  recommended,  and  the  un¬ 
fortunate  associations  connected  with 
them.  He  would  not  examine  the 
laws  which  had  been  enacted  on  the 
suggestion  of  such  committees,  but 
he  could  not  forget  that  their  acts 
had  been  of  such  a  nature  that  a  green 
bag  and  a  secret  committee  were  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  public  as  the  prelude 
to  the  most  monstrous  displays  of  in¬ 
justice,  harshness,  and  tyranny.  It 
could  not  be  denied  that  there  exist¬ 
ed  great  sensitiveness  and  irritability 
in  the  public  mind  on  the  question 
now  before  the  House,  and  it  would 
be  unfortunate  if  these  feelings  should 
be  increased  by  seeing  a  mode  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  adoptM,  so  odious  and  ob¬ 
noxious,  as  that  by  a  secret  commit¬ 
tee.  He  therefore  conj  ured  their  lord- 
ships,  as  they  valued  their  own  cha¬ 
racter  and  estimation  with  the  coun¬ 
try,  not  to  adopt  such  a  mode  of  pro¬ 
ceeding. 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  after  stating 
that  he  never  had  so  painful  a  duty 
to  discharge  as  now,  defended  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  committee  of  inquiry, 
which  appeared  to  him  the  step  best 
calculated  to  prevent  injustice.  The 
objection  of  his  noble  friend  (Lord 
Holland)  to  the  appointment  of  a 
committee,  did  not  appear  to  him  well 
founded.  There  might  be  judicial 
proceedings  at  the  instance  of  the 
Commons,  after  the  committee  had 
reported  on  the  papers  before  the 
House,  as  the  secret  committee  could, 
in  that  case,  be  regarded  only  ip  the 
light  of  a  grand  jury,  deciding  that 
matter  of  accusation  existed.  The 
committee,  on  examining  the  papers. 


would  declare,  either  that  there  were 
grounds  of  accusation,  or  noL  If  the 
former,  the  House  would  know  how 
to  deal  with  it ;  and  if  the  latter,  no 
injustice  could  be  done.  What,  there¬ 
fore,  cOuld  accrue  from  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  committee  ?  Good  God ! 
could  their  lordships  be  said  to  be 
deciding  against  individuals,  because 
they  stood  forward  to  protect  them 
from  the  result  of  disclosures,  where 
there  had  not  been  found  grounds  of 
trial  ?  He  entirely  agreed  with  Lord 
Liverpool  as  to  the  legal  character  of 
the  supposed  crime,  which,  from  be¬ 
ing  committed  abroad,  could  not  be 
amenable  to  the  ordinary  course  of 
justice.  In  a  case  like  me  present. 
Parliament  must  interfere,  or  there 
would  be  no  interference  whatever. 

The  Earl  of  Donoughmore,  who 
had  usually  opposed  the  measures  of 
ministry,  gave  them  his  entire  sup¬ 
port  in  the  present  question.  The 
noble  lords  who  had  argued  the  ques¬ 
tion  upon  his  side  of  the  house,  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  forgotten  the  nature 
of  the  proceeding,  the  merits  of  which 
they  were  discussing.  Those  noble 
lords  seemed  to  regard  the  proceed¬ 
ing  as  one  which  was  to  criminate, 
and  even  Anally  condemn,  the  illus¬ 
trious  person  to  whose  conduct  it  was 
applied:  but  was  it  not  most  clear 
that  the  proceeding  amounted  simply 
to  this — to  an  inquiry  on  the  part  of 
that  House,  conducted  by  a  secret 
committee,  conducted  jn  the  manner 
most  decorous,  most  delicate,  and 
most  respectful,  both  towards  the 
parties  concern^,  and  towards  the 
public,  and  conducted  in  the  manner 
most  peculiarly  calculated  to  allay 
that  irritation  of  which  such  frequent 
mention  had  been  made  ? 

Lords  Lansdowne  and  Holland  se¬ 
verally  explained,  after  which  the  re¬ 
ference  to  a  committee  was  carried 
without  a  division. 

The  same  day  was  marked  in  the 
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House  of  Commons  by  a  more  ani¬ 
mated  and  interesting  debate.  It  was 
opened  by  a  communication  from  the 
Queen  herself,  which  was  read  by  Mr 
Brougham,  and  was  conceived  in  the 
following  terms : 

The  Queen  thinks  it  necessary 
to  inform  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  she  has  been  induced  to  return  to 
England  in  consequence  of  the  mea¬ 
sures  pursued  against  her  honour  and 
her  peace  for  some  time  by  secret 
agents  abroad,  and  lately  sanctioned 
by  the  conduct  of  the  Government  at 
home.  In  adopting  this  course,  her 
Majesty  has  had  no  other  purpose 
whatsoever  but  the  defence  of  her 
character,  and  the  maintenance  of 
those  just  rights  which  have  devolved 
upon  her  by  the  death  of  that  revered 
Monarch,  in  whose  high  honour  and 
unshaken  affection  she  had  always 
found  her  surest  support. 

“  Upon  her  arrival,  the  Queen  is 
surprised  to  find  that  a  message  has 
been  sent  down  to  Parliament,  requi¬ 
ring  its  attention  to  written  docu¬ 
ments;  and  she  learns  with  still  greater 
astonishment,  that  there  is  an  inten¬ 
tion  of  proposing  that  these  should  be 
referred  to  a  select  committee.  It  is 
this  day  fourteen  years  since  the  first 
charges  were  brought  forward  against 
licr  Majesty.  Then,  and  upon  every 
occasion  during  that  long  period,  she 
has  shewn  the  utmost  readiness  to 
meet  her  accusers,  and  to  court  the 
fullest  inquiry  into  her  conduct.  She 
now  also  desires  an  open  investiga¬ 
tion,  in  which  she  may  see  both  the 
charges  and  tlie  witnesses  against  her 
— a  privilege  not  denied  to  the  mean¬ 
est  subject  of  the  realm.  In  the  face 
of  the  Sovereign,  the  Parliament,  and 
the  country,  she  solemnly  protests 
against  the  formation  of  a  select  tri¬ 
bunal  to  examine  documents,  private¬ 
ly  prepared  by  her  adversaries,  as  a 
proceeding  unknown  to  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  a  flagrant  violation  of  all  the 


principles  of  justice.  She  relies  with 
full  confidence  upon  the  integrity  of 
the  House  of  Commons  for  defeating 
the  only  attempt  she  has  any  reason 
to  fear. 

**  The  Queen  cannot  forbear  to 
add,  that  even  before  any  proceed¬ 
ings  were  resolved  upon,  she  bad  been 
treated  in  a  manner  too  well  calcula¬ 
ted  to  prejudge  her  case.  The  omis¬ 
sion  of  her  name  in  the  liturgy  ;  the 
"withholding  the  means  of  conveyance 
usually  afforded  to  all  the  branches  of 
the  Royal  Family ;  the  refusal  even  of 
an  answer  to  her  application  for  a 
place  of  residence  in  the  royal  man¬ 
sions  ;  and  the  studied  slight,  both  of 
English  ministers  abroad,  and  of  the 
agents  of  all  foreign  powers  over 
whom  the  English  Government  had 
any  influence — must  be  viewed  as 
measures  designed  to  prejudice  the 
world  against  her,  and  could  only 
have  been  justified  by  trial  and  con¬ 
viction.’' 

The  message  being  read.  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  entered  into  an  elaborate  ex- 
pos4  of  all  the  views  knd  principles 
upon  which  Government  had  acted  in 
this  critical  proceeding.  The  House 
would  readily  perceive  the  great  pain 
of  that  duty  which  devolved  on  him  in 
introducing  to  their  notice  one  of  the 
most  delicate,  anxious,  and  momen¬ 
tous  public  questions  that  ever  was 
agitated.  Generally  speaking,  Par¬ 
liament,  in  replying  to  a  royal  mes¬ 
sage,  had  a  direct  and  simple  course 
to  follow;  but  he  was  sure  that  enough 
of  temper  had  been  disclosed  within 
these  walls — and  he  might  appeal  to 
the  declaration  of  the  learned  gentle¬ 
man  himself, (Mr  Brougham)  whether 
there  had  not  been  enough  of  exag¬ 
geration  and  partial  representation 
without  doors — to  call  on  him  so  far 
to  travel  beyond  the  real  necessity  of 
the  case,  as  to  offer  sucli  explanations 
as  would  make  the  circumstances  of 
which  the  House  were  to  judge  go 
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nerally  understood.  His  Majesty’s 
ministets  came  dowi^to  the  House 
neither  as  persecutors  nor  prosecu« 
tors — no  part  of  their  conduct,  he 
was  sure,  warranted  such  a  charge. 
His  Majesty  threw  himself  on  the 
great  council  of  the  land,  in  a  case 
which  nearly  interested  the  nation  as 
well  as  himself — called  on  them  So* 
lock  to  the  case,  and  to  tender  him 
such  advice  as  they  would  think  best 
suited  to  the  situation  in  which  the 
country  now  stood.  There  appeared 
to  him  no  doubt  as  to  the  proper 
course  to  be  pursued ;  and  he  could 
assure  the  House,  that  no  vote  which 
any  one  might  give,  ivould  fetter  his 
decision  as  to  ulterior  proceedings, 
or  even  as  to  whether  there  should 
be  any  proceedings  at  all.  But  at  the 
same  time,  he  should  mislead  the 
House — and  on  that  point  be  depre¬ 
cated  the  idea  of  the  learned  gentle¬ 
man  (Mr  Brougham)  deceiving  him¬ 
self— if  he  disguised  that  in  these 
communications  there  was  matter  that 
gravely  and  deeply  implicated  the  il¬ 
lustrious  personage  to  whose  conduct 
the  documents  referred.  He  was 
astonished  that  the  Queen’s  advisers 
should  have  impressed  her  with  the 
belief  that  any  guilt  could  attach  to 
her,  or  even  to  the  lowest  individual 
in  the  land,  without  a  public  hearing 
of  the  whole  merits  of  the  case,  with¬ 
out  a  full  examination  of  evidence, 
such  as  was  in  all  cases  admitted  in  a 
court  of  justice,  and  without  a  full 
power  of  cross-examining  that  evi¬ 
dence,  so  as  to  afford  every  opportu¬ 
nity  of  proving  or  disproving  the 
charge  imputed. 

The  first  question  before  the  House, 
related  to  the  course  of  proceeding 
best  calculated  for  securing  justice 
to  all  parties  concerned.  He  pro¬ 
posed  a  committee,  appointed  not 
by  ballot,  but  by  nomination.  He 
would  wish  an  impartial  commit¬ 
tee,  yet  he  would  not  propose  Mr 


Brougham  and  Mr  Denman,  the 
Queen’s  confidential  advisers,  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  it.  He  conceived,  that  by  so 
doing,  he  would  place  these  gentle¬ 
men  in  a  very  awkward  ai^  un¬ 
pleasant  situation.  Lord  Castlereagh 
could  not  help  remarking  on  the  op¬ 
posite  line  which  prevailed  among 
some  members  on  the  opposite  side. 
Mr  Tierney  had,  on  a  former  occa¬ 
sion,  uiged,  that  no  step  should  be 
taken  with  regard  to  the  Queen,  till 
the  charges  against  her  had  been  ful¬ 
ly  investigated,  and  till  either  her 
guilt  or  her  innocence  were  fully  esta¬ 
blished.  Mr  Brougham,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  denounced  ministers  as  having 
precipitated  such  an  investigation ; 
and  declared,  that  they  could  not  be 
justified  in  the  eyes  of  the  country, 
till  they  had  shewn  themselves  to 
have  made  every  possible  sacrifice  in 
order  to  avert  it.  He  conceived— 
the  honourable  and  learned  gentle- 
man  would  bear  him  out  in  the  as¬ 
sertion — that,  after  the  transactions 
whicli  had  occurred  within  the  last 
forty-eight  hours,  little  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  any  further  negociation 
with  the  illustrious  personage.  He 
himself  could  bear  testimony,  and  had 
in  fact  borne  testimony,  how  little  her 
Majesty  was  under  the  advice  of  those 
who  should  be  considered  as  her  le¬ 
gal  advisers.  The  publication  of  the 
papers,  which  *  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  complained  of,  ih 
having  been  sent  before  the  public 
partly  untrue,  and  garbled,  incorrect, 
and  imperfect,  was  a  proof  that  her 
Majesty  had  not  been  swayed  by  the 
advice  of  those  who  were  her  consti¬ 
tutional  advisers,  but  had  taken  other, 
and  he  would  add,  criminal  advice, 
and  appealed  to  the  lowest  order  of 
the  people.  {Hear,  hear,  from  the  mi¬ 
nisterial  benches. )  He  would  ask  for 
what  purpose  had  those  coramunica- 
tions  been  made,  and  what  was  the 
use  made  of  them  ?  He  r^retted 
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that,  on  such  an  occasion,  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  had  not  resorted  to  the  advice 
of  those  who  were  her  professional  ad¬ 
visers,  and  that  she  should  have  suf¬ 
fered  by  a  base  and  pernicious  inter¬ 
ference.  It  was  a  full  month  ago 
since  ministers  had  communicated  to 
Mr  Brougham  the  principle  on  which 
they  intended  to  act.  He  had  no  he¬ 
sitation  in  stating,  that  if  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  had  allowed  that  practical  se¬ 
paration  to  continue  which  had  so 
long  subsisted,  and  had  remained 
abroad,  so  far  from  bringing  on  any 
measure  of  this  kind,  his  Majesty’s 
ministers  would  have  felt  it  their  duty 
to  avert  this  painful  examination.  He 
d^recated  the  assertion,  that  it  was 
a  flagrant  breach  of  duty  to  have  held 
out  what  was  termed  a  bribe  to  her 
Majesty — that  it  was  a  forgetfulness 
of  constitutional  duty  to  have  offered 
any  sum  of  money,  without  previous¬ 
ly  consulting  the  House,  who  were  ul¬ 
timately  to  vote  it.  In  contracting 
with  a  foreign  power  for  a  subsidy, 
no  previous  mention  was  made  to 
Parliament  of  the  sum  so  to  be  given. 
No  doubt  the  treaty  would  be  after¬ 
wards  to  be  submitted  to  Parliament, 
and  such  would  be  the  understanding 
with  all  the  contracting  parties ;  but 
still  it  was  the  practice  to  arrange  the 
amount  of  the  sum,  without  any  pre¬ 
vious  application  to  Parliament.  It 
was  said  that  the  offer  had  been  made 
to  her  Majesty  on  condition  of  her  re¬ 
signing  her  titles  and  rank  as  Queen. 
No  such  proposition  could  be  made  ; 
nor  could  it  be  said  that  proceedings 
should  be  commenced  as  against  her 
Majesty,  in  consequence  of  her  not 
resigning  her  honours  and  titles  as 
Queen.  Her  Majesty  could  not  re¬ 
sign  those  titles ;  they  belonged  to 
her,  and  they  could  not  be  removed, 
unless  the  legislature  concurred  in  an 
act  for  that  purpose.  Therefore  such 
a  pr^osition  could  not  be  made  to, 
or  effectively  complied  with  by  her 


Majesty.  What  was  understood  was, 
that  by  her  Ma^ty  remaining  abroad, 
the  whole  of  those  conflicts  would  be 
avoided  which  must  arise  from  her  re¬ 
sidence  in  this  country  ;  for  it  could 
not  be  denied,  that,  if  her  Majesty  re¬ 
mained  here,  with  the  rights  and  pri¬ 
vileges  of  her  rank  as  Queen,  it  would 
’occasion  daily  conflicts  in  a  particular 
quarter,  which  there  would  be  no  lack 
of  disposition  to  turn  to  another  pur¬ 
pose.  The  understanding  with  respect 
to  her  Majesty’s  title  as  Queen  was, 
that  (assuming  her  residence  abroad) 
she  should  travel  under  such  a  title  as 
might  prevent  the  recurrence  of  those 
circumstances  which  must  be  painful 
to  her  Majesty,  and  which  arose  from 
conflicts  with  public  officers  abroad 
while  travelling  under  her  title  as 
Queen.  But  this  was  never  meant  to 
be  understood  as  requiring  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  to  surrender  any  legal  right  or 
title  which  she  possessed ;  and  the  ho¬ 
nourable  and  learned  gentleman  pos¬ 
sessed  a  document  which  would  put 
this  matter  beyond  all  doubt,  and 
shew  that  no  such  thing  was  ever  in 
contemplation  as  to  take  away  any  of 
her  Majesty’s  legal  rights  or  titles. 

As  to  the  reports  of  his  Majesty’s 
ministers  acting  as  men  and  as  minis¬ 
ters  in  opposition  to  her  Majesty,  and 
wishing  to  deprive  her  of  those  rights 
and  privileges  which  she  ought  to 
enjoy,  he  would  say,  that  there  was 
no  foundation  for  the  charge.  There 
existed  no  such  disposition  amongst 
his  Majesty’s  ministers.  But  in  look¬ 
ing  at  the  privileges  of  her  Majesty, 
the  House  should  distinguish  between 
those  which  she  held  as  matters  of 
right,  and  those  which  she  enjoyed  as 
matters  of  grace  and  favour  on  the 
part  of  his  Majesty.  If  not  debarred 
from  those  which  belonged  to  her  as 
matters  of  right,  she  ought  not  to 
complain  that  she  did  not  enjoy  those 
which  are  only  given  as  matters  of  fa¬ 
vour.  As  an  instance  of  a  privilege 
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of  the  latter  description,  he  would 
mention  reception  at  court of  this 
the  King  himself  must  be  the  best 
and  sole  judge,  for  no  one  would  as¬ 
sert  that  he  had  not  a  right  to  regu¬ 
late  his  own  court  and  his  own  fami¬ 
ly  ;  and  no  one  could  justly  complain 
of  his  doing  so.  When  this  subject 
was  before  the  House  on  a  former  oc¬ 
casion,  it  was  held  that  the  King  was 
the  regulator  of  his  own  court,  and 
the  Queen  of  her  drawing-room ;  and 
that  the  King  had  the  undoubted  right 
to  arrange  his  court  and  family  as 
he  pleased.  He  apprehended  that 
any  honours  paid  to  the  Royal  Fami¬ 
ly  were  derived  from  the  favour  of  the 
Crown  ;  and  any  want  of  respect  to 
the  Crown  might  be  a  ground  for 
depriving  any  member  of  that  family 
of  those  privileges.  He  apprehended 
that  the  coronation  was  also  a  privi¬ 
lege  which  must  be  considered  as  de¬ 
rived  from  the  grace  and  favour  of  the 
Crown ;  but  he  would  admit,  that  in 
this  the  Crown  should  not  act  irra¬ 
tionally,  but  upon  intelligible  princi¬ 
ples.  In  the  same  manner  must  be 
viewed  the  reception  by  authorities  at 
home  or  abroad  ;  they  all  proceeded 
from  the  grace  and  favour  of  the  So¬ 
vereign.  Was  it  meant  to  be  said,  that 
the  Crown,  for  exercising  its  undoubt¬ 
ed  prerogative  in  withholding  these 
distinctions,  was  to  be  accused  of  in¬ 
justice  towards  that  individual  whom 
Its  determination  affected?  He  should 
be  prepared,  at  another  time,  to  con¬ 
tend,  that  it  was  entirely  in  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  Crown,  whether  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Royal  Family  should  be 
prayed  for  in  the  liturgy,  by  name,  or 
generally  as  the  Royal  Family ;  but, 
above  all,  he  should  contend  that  it 
was  for  the  Crown  to  grant  or  with¬ 
hold  such  a  favour.  As  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Queen  by  the  foreign  mi¬ 
nisters  of  the  Crown,  this  point  had 
been  settled  since  1817,  when  instruc¬ 
tions  had  been  issued  in  consequence 


of  application  made  by  the  minister  at 
Stutgard.  These  instructions  distinct¬ 
ly  said,  that  they  were  not  in  their  of¬ 
ficial  character  to  give  to  her  Majesty 
any  public  or  official  reception  ;  that 
they  w'ere  not  themselves  to  be  the 
instrument  of  introducing  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  at  foreign  courts;  and  that  if 
any  foreign  court  should  think  fit  to 
give  a  public  reception  to  her,  they 
were  not  to  assist  on  the  occasion  as 
the  ministers  of  this  country.  But, 
it  would  be  found  that  it  was  laid 
down  in  those  instructions,  quite  as 
broadly,  that  they  were  equwy  en¬ 
joined  to  obtain  for,  and  give  to  her 
Majesty,  every  possible  facility  and 
comfort  in  the  prosecution  of  her  tra¬ 
vels  through  the  kingdoms  where  they 
might  be  stationed ;  and  that  she  was 
not  to  receive  any  interruption.  He 
hoped  the  House,  at  least,  were  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  explanations  which  he 
had  given  ;  but  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  the  miseries  which  had 
attended  her  Majesty’s  travels  arose 
from  the  situation  of  her  Majesty  her¬ 
self.  He  had  already  explained,  that 
her  Majesty,  since  the  accession  of 
his  Majesty,  had  travelled  under  no 
other  character  than  that  of  Queen  of 
England ;  and  the  fact  was,  that  her 
Majesty  was  in  the  habit  of  pressing 
the  question  of  her  public  situation 
upon  the  public  authorities  of  coun¬ 
tries  ;  and,  first,  upon  our  own  mini¬ 
sters,  because  they  were  the  channds 
of  the  highest  respectability  for  in¬ 
troduction  to  foreign  courts.  As  to 
guards  of  honour,  which  were  mat¬ 
ters  of  favour,  and  by  no  means  mat¬ 
ters  of  right,  they  were  not  usually 
granted  to  those  travelling  under  an 
incognito ;  and  from  this,  and  other 
circumstances,  it  was  to  be  inferred, 
that  her  Majesty’s  own  acts  were  the 
only  reason  why  every  facility,  of 
every  kind,  was  not  experience  by 
her.  There  had  been  no  unbecoming 
severity  exercised  towards  her  Ma- 
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jesty,  even  after  her  unwidied-for  ar¬ 
rival  in  this  country.  Immediate  no¬ 
tice  had  been  given  that  her  income 
would  be  continued  without  interrup¬ 
tion.  If  a  palace  had  not  been  pro¬ 
vided,  it  was  merely  because  there 
was  none  in  readiness ;  and  others  of 
the  Royal  Family  were  in  a  similar 
situation.  He  did  not  disguise  from 
himself,  nor  attempt  to  conceal  from 
others,  the  difficulties  of  the  peculiar 
situation  of  the  House  ;  nor  its  anxi¬ 
ous  embarrassment,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case ;  nor  the  desire 
which  it  must  feel  to  conclude  such  a 
discussion.  But  he  trusted,  that  what¬ 
ever  were  the  difficulties  of  the  case ; 
whatever  might  be  their  feelings  upon 
it;  yet,  under  the  influence  of  our 
happy  constitution,  there  would  be 
wisdom  enough  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  to  meet  them  ;  that  there 
would  be  found  to  prevail  the  most 
temperate  deliberation,  and  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  all  that  feeling  and  irripition 
upon  the  subject,  which  might  pre¬ 
vent  Parliament  from  arriving  at  the 
only  goal,  which,  he  would  assure  the 
House,  was  contemplated  by  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Government  —  namely,  the 
execution  of  impartial  justice  be¬ 
tween  the  parties,  without  favour  or 
affection.  He  did  trust  that  the 
tone  and  attitude  which  were  always 
assumed  by  Parliament  upon  great 
occasions  would  be  preserved  upon 
this ;  and  that  though  the  people 
could  not  help  sharing  in  the  anguish 
which  the  unfortunate  circumstances 
of  the  case  were  calculated  to  cause 
to  every  bosom  in  the  country,  yet 
they  would  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  the  interests  of  justice 
were  properly  supported.  But  u  there 
was  any  disposition  to  evade  this 
<|uestion,  coming  as  it  did  before  Par¬ 
liament;  if,  unfortunately,  an  illus¬ 
trious  personage  had  lent  her  ear  to 
any  mischievous  or  false  adviser,  {loud 
and  repeated  cries  of  Hear  ^  hear, hear,) 


who  had  taught  her  either  that  her 
honour  or  her  innocence— and  he 
trusted  that  she  might  be  able  to 
vindicate  both— would  be  supported 
by  the  agitation  of  the  country,  she 
could  reap  nothing  but  regret  and 
disappointment  from  allowing  her¬ 
self,  however  undesignedly,  to  be  the 
dupe  of  such  wicked  and  danger¬ 
ous  men.  If  she  had  any  enemies 
upon  earth,  whose  advice  could  make 
her  cause  despicable  as  well  as  odious 
in  the  sight  of  all  honest  men,  they 
were  those  who  would  advise  her  to  a 
garbled,  untrue,  and  inaccurate  dis¬ 
closure  of  facts,  or  who  advised  any 
disclosure  but  to  Parliament,  which 
would  hear  her  with  that  favour  with 
which  it  was  always  disposed  to  listen 
to  the  accused.  It  was  only  by  igno¬ 
rant,  weak,  or  wicked  persons,  that 
any  appeal  could  be  advised,  which 
might  have  the  effect  of  reviving 
crimes,  or  repeating  agitations,  which 
had  already  disturbed  and  disgraced 
the  country. 

Lord  Castlereagh  was  answered  by 
Mr  Brougham,  whose  observations, 
independent  of  the  great  talent  by 
which  they  were  marked,  excited  pe¬ 
culiar  interest,  from  the  confidential 
situation  in  which  he  stood,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Queen.  He  began  by  ex¬ 
pressing  his  satisfaction,  that  the  hour 
was  at  length  arrived  when  he  might 
freely,  fully,  and  openly  defend  those 
interests  to  the  best  of  his  abilities, 
although  he  must  do  so,  unfortunate¬ 
ly,  under  the  consciousness  of  his  in¬ 
adequacy  to  so  great  a  task— great, 
as  regarded  those  interestswhich  were 
here  at  stake,  and  yet  more  so,  as  re¬ 
garded  those  others  which  they  in¬ 
volved.  It  was  to  Parliament  that 
the  illustrious  lady,  who  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  debate,  addressed  herself; 
but  it  was  to  the  high  court  of  Par¬ 
liament,  and  not  to  any  selected  band 
of  mutes,  that  she  made  her  appeal. 
Her  sagacity,  not  inferior  to  that  of 
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any  person  in  public  or  private  life 
whom  he  had  ever  met  with,  her  na¬ 
tural  propriety  of  conduct,  a  proprie¬ 
ty  maintained  under  circumstances 
tne  most  dangerous  and  hostile  to  do¬ 
mestic  harmony  and  domestic  virtue, 
satisfied  the  mind  of  her  Majesty, 
that  an  open  investigation  could  alone 
answer  tne  ends  of  justice.  Exposed 
as  she  had  been  to  unusual  and  im¬ 
minent  temptation,  separated  from 
all  those  friendships  and  that  regular 
intercourse  which  were  the  best  guar¬ 
dians  and  preservatives  of  female  vir¬ 
tue  ;  under  all  the  perilous  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  she  was  placed,  she 
courted,  and  declined  not,  inquiry. 
Although  deprived  of  that  salutary 
assistance  and  control  which  was  best 
afforded  by  habits  of  a  domestic  na¬ 
ture— of  that  advantage  which  must 
always  be  reaped  from  an  association 
with  those  where  the  feelings  of  na¬ 
ture  were  most  cherished — the  illus¬ 
trious  lady  in  question  came  forward 
with,  to  all  appearances,  nothing  but 
conscious  innocence  to  support  her. 
The  moral  vigour,  the  strong  facul¬ 
ties  to  which  he  had  alluded,  would 
of  themselves,  independent  of  her  il¬ 
lustrious  birth,  have  prevented  any 
mean  or  degrading  concession  on  her 
part. 

Mr  Brougham  seemed  to  admit, 
that  the  abrupt  arrival  in  England 
was  an  error,  but  excused  it  on  ac¬ 
count  of  her  long  residence  abroad, 
and  disunion  from  English  society. 
Would  those  who  heard  him,  pos¬ 
sessing  as  he  knew  they  did,  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  men  and  of  gentlemen,  with 
a  living  spark  of  honour  animating 
their  breasts,  severely  blame  an  er¬ 
ror,  if  an  error  it  was,  which,  under 
the  guidance  of  perhaps  not  absolute 
wisdom,  her  Majesty  had  been  induced 
to  commit  ?  After  an  absence  of  six 
years,  placed  in  a  difficult  and  trying 
situation,  it  would  have  been  almost 
unnatural  if  the  Queen  had  not  open- 
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ed  her  heart,  and  nven  vent  to  her 
feelings  in  acknovnedgment  of  the 
reception  which  she  met  with.  It 
was  perhaps  a  misfortune  that  such 
things  had  occurred,  and  that  the 
possibility  of  their  occurrence  had 
not  been  prevented.  The  noble  lord 
(Castlereagh)  the  organ  in  that  House 
of  a  ricketty  and  shattered  admini¬ 
stration,  the  leading  member  of  a  ca¬ 
binet  whose  only  glory  was,  that.it 
comprised  the  first  military  genius 
of  his  age,  (the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton,)  and  the  most  successful  com¬ 
mander  whom  his  country  had  pro¬ 
duced  ;  that  noble  lord  had,  it  was 
true,  endeavoured  to  shew  that  the 
form  of  proceeding  which  he  recom¬ 
mended  might  wear  the  semblance 
of  a  just  and  impartial  investigation. 
Did  any  man  in  sober  sense  even  ima¬ 
gine  that  a  select  committee  of  that 
House  bore  the  least  similitude  to  a 
grand  jury  ?  Was  there  any  thing  at 
all  analogous  to  the  ordinary  course 
of  law,  the  forms  of  its  process,  or 
the  rules  of  its  dispensation,  in  the 
proceeding  to  which  the  noble  lord 
invited  their  support  ?  Many  would 
concur  with  the  noble  lord’s  object, 
but  few  would  assent  to  his  reason¬ 
ing.  The  evidence  which  the  noble 
lord  now  talked  of  referring  to  a  com¬ 
mittee,  wa»roade  up  of  papers  only, 
of  papers  transmitted  from  beyond 
the  Alps,  and  which,  for  reasons  that 
he  could  not  understand,  were  now 
for  the  first  time  to  be  disclosed. 
These  papers,  however,  it  appeared, 
were  intended  to  save  the  committee 
the  trouble  of  examining  witnesses 
to  their  face.  For  his  own  part  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  materials  which 
were  to  constitute  the  subject  of  in¬ 
quiry  ;  his  knowledge  was  confined 
to  the  exterior  of  a  green  bag.  In 
that  bag  was  contained  not  only  all 
the  documentary  evidence,  but  all 
the  evidence  of  any  kind  which  could 
be  adduced  before  a  committee.  He 
1  • 
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had  reason  to  believe  that  no  living  curity,  When  left  to  the  uncertain  is- 
witness  would  be  brought  forward  sue  m  a  committee’s  investigation? 
for  any  further  purpose  than  that  of  Might  not  that  character  be  in  effect 
verifying  certain  signatures.  destroyed  and  blasted  by  the  report 

Mr  Brougham  then  made  severe  of  a  committee?  The  House  well 
strictures  on  the  conduct  of  an  emi-  knew,  that  if  his  Majesty’s  ministers 
nent  practitioner  in  Chancery,  who  thought  that  there  were  grounds  of  ac- 
had  taken  an  active  part  in  collecting  cusation,  the  committee  would  think 
the  evidence ;  but  the  noble  lord  so  likewise.  Why  did  not  his  Ma- 
thought  proper  to  contend,  that  all  jesty’s  ministers  act  upon  the  persua- 
proceedings  before  a  committee  would  sion  which  they  affected  to  entertain  ? 
be  indifferent  as  to  the  result  of  an  Why  shift  responsibility  on  other 
ulterior  inquiry.  This  proposition  shoulders,  or  shelter  themselves  be- 
he  begged  leave  to  deny  at  once,  hind  better  names  than  their  own  ? 
'The  report  of  a  committee  of  that  If  the  House  upon  its  own  rights 
House  was  not  indifferent  to  the  fame  thought  proper  to  become  accusers, 
or  interests  of  any  individual.  What  he  for  one  should  be  much  more  sa> 
honourable  member  would  choose  to  tisfied  than  with  the  report  of  a  com* 
have  his  honour,  his  life,  or  his  repu-  mittee.  Such  a  mode  of  proceeding 
tation,  made  dependent  on  the  deli-  would  carry  with  it  no  prejudice,  nor 
berations  or  judgment  of  such  a  tri-  raise  anyobstruction  to  the  free  course 
bunal  ?  Who  would  be  satisfied  to  of  judicial  inquiry.  Admitting  that 
have  his  whole  conduct  during  six  something  in  the  nature  of  a  preli- 
long  years,  and  at  the  distance  of  a  minary  investigation  ought  to  take 
thousand  miles,  without  the  power  place,  it  was  not  to  the  keeping  of  a 
of  calling  a  single  witness,  or  know-  committee  that  he  would  entrust  a 
ing  what  was  in  agitation  against  sacred  charge— thechargeofaQueen’s 
him,  made  a  matter  of  grave  inquiry?  honour  and  fair  fame. 

He  called  on  every  man  who  heard  In  regard  to  the  negociation,  Mr 
him  to  la}  his  hand  on  his  heart  and  Brougham  admitted  the  propriety 
declare,  whether  in  his  own  case  he  with  which  ministers  could  make 
would  put  his  trust,  or  rest  his  final  an  offer,  subject  to  the  future  sanc- 
hope,  on  a  committee.  The  House  tion  of  Parliament.  The  offensive  part 
would  bear  in  mind  what  would  be  of  the  proposition  was,  that  50,000/. 
the  probable  composition  of  that  com-  had  been  offered,  on  condition  of 
mittee,  and  would  easily  understand  steps  on  the  Queen’s  part,  which 
that  it  would  sit  within  the  wall  of  would  imply  a  tacit  admission,  that 
darkness.  Was  then  a  solemn  par-  there  was  something  about  her,  which 
liamentary  opinion  to  be  recorded  in  would  not  bear  the  light.  It  was  no 
this  manner  ?  The  noble  lord's  dis-  doubt  common  for  royal  personages 
tress,  in  bringing  forward  this  pro-  to  travel  under  a  borrowed  name, 
position,  was  manifest.  There  was,  but  then  this  name  was  usually  one 
he  verily  believed,  nothing  of  his  belonging  to  their  family ;  the  privi- 
(Lord  (^stlereagh’s)  earthly  goods,  lege  of  using  which,  the  Queen  was 
nothing  of  his  future  hopes,  which  he  required  to  renounce.  He  had  been 
would  not  cheerfully  surrender,  in  falsely  represented,  as  having  advised 
order  to  avoid  the  dreadful  alterna-  the  Queen  to  reject  the  propositions 
tive  which  awaite<l  him.  How  could  only  after  having  heard  her  impres- 
the  character  of  her  Majesty,  or  of  sions  on  the  subject ;  he  had  ^ven 
any  other  person,  be  said  to  be  in  se-  this  advice  immediately  on  their  be- 
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ing  communicated.  At  the  sametime, 
no  one  could  be  more  anxious  than 
he,  for  an  amicable  accommodation. 

If  other  propositions  had  been  made 
to  her  Majesty,  which  did  not  wear 
even  the  appearance  of  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  guilt — which*  as  a  wo¬ 
man  of  honour,  and  of  unimpeached 
character  and  conduct,  she  might  safe¬ 
ly  accept — which  would  not  have 
been  discreditable  to  a  government 
to  offer,  and  to  which  in  justice  the 
Queen  might  have  yielded — he  would 
^ve  been  the  first  to  have  given  his 
humble  advicethather  Majestyshould 
rather  go  a  step  too  far  than  not  go 
far  enough  to  lend  herself  to  an  ho¬ 
nourable  but  a  private  and  amicable 
adjustment  His  reason  was  this — 
that  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  these  distressing  transactions  it 
had  been  his  most  fervent  wish,  and 
upon  that  principle  his  conduct  had 
b^n  built,  that  if  it  were  possible  for 
her  Majesty,  consistently  with  her 
innocence,  her  honour,  and  her  safe¬ 
ty,  to  submit  to  a  private  compro¬ 
mise  rather  than  provoke  a  public 
discussion,  she  should  give  her  con¬ 
sent.  In  this  question  the  interest  of 
the  Royal  Family  was  most  deeply 
concerned,  and  the  interests  of  the 
constitution  were  implicated  in  pro¬ 
portion;  the  peace,  the  tranquillity, 
the  very  morals  of  the  nation,  were 
involved ;  we  were  on  the  brink  of  a 
precipice,  or  rather  we  were  not  yet 
quite  so  near  the  edge  as  to  afford  a 
clear  view  of  all  its  dangers ;  and  if 
those  who  counselled  the  Crown  did 
not  know,  they  ought  to  know,  that 
when  once  the  line  was  passed,  re¬ 
treat  was  impossible,  and  discussion 
inevitable.  For  God’s  sake — for  the 
sake  of  the  country — for  the  sake  of 
those  whose  memories  might  mislead 
them,  whose  confidence  might  betray, 
or  whose  blindness  might  beguile 
them— for  the  sake  of  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  all  who  loved  decency, 


morality,  and  who  recollected  when, 
but  a  few  years  since,  the  opening  o£ 
a  newspaper  was  regarded  with  fear 
and  disgust  by  the  father  of  every 
modest  and  well-conducted  family--, 
he  called  upon  the  House  to  pau8»— 
only  to  pause,  to  ascertain  if  it  were 
yet  possible  to  escape  from  this  threat¬ 
ened  calamity. 

The  King  was  anxious  for  this  in¬ 
quiry  )  the  Queen,  conscious  of  inno¬ 
cence,  and  concerned  for  the  vindi¬ 
cation  of  her  honour,  was  equally  so ; 
and  they  were  seconded  by  a  par¬ 
ty  in  the  public  actuated  by  a  dis¬ 
eased  and  greedy  appetite  for  scan¬ 
dal.  Considering  himself  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House,  however,  he  would 
not  hesitate  even  to  go  against  her 
Majesty's  wishes.  As  her  servant,  he 
would  not  disobey  her  commands, 
and  where  her  honour  was  at  stake, 
he  would  do  his  utmost  to  defend  it ; 
but  in  the  humble  performance  of  his 
duty,  he  felt  called  upon  here  even  to 
thwart  her  Majesty's  inclination,  and 
he  would  tell  her,  Madam,  if  ne- 
gociation  yet  be  possible,  rather  go 
too  far,  and  throw  yourself  upon  your 
country  and  upon  Parliament  for  your 
vindication,  than  not  go  far  enough  ; 
if  yet  it  be  possible  to  avert  the  ruin 
which  this  course,  if  persisted  in,  will 
bring  upon  the  nation,  do  your  ut¬ 
most  to  postpone  the  calamity.”  If 
he  might  advise  those  who  stood  in  a 
similar  situation  with  regard  to  the 
King,  he  would  say  to  mem,  Act 
like  honest  men,  and  disregard  all 
consequences— tender  that  counsel  to 
your  Sovereign  which  the  case  de¬ 
mands,  and  do  not  fear  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  will  abandon  you,  or  the  coun¬ 
try  desert  you ;  even  party  will  not 
disgrace  itself  to  the  lowest  level  to 
which  corrupt  and  unprincipled  fac- 
tionists  can  descend,  by  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  your  faithful  and  fearless 
discharge  of  a  noble  and  disinterested 
duty.”  He  did  not  believe  that  six 
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or  eight  months  would  terminate  the 
threatened  investigation.  'I'he  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  witnesses  must  be  tho¬ 
roughly  examined,  and  it  would  be 

1)roved  to  be  such,  that  if  testimony 
ike  theirs  were  believed,  he  would 
undertake  to  convict  any  man  of  any 
offence.  Mr  Brougham  insisted  that 
the  Queen  had  every  reason  to  coin- 
plain  of  her  treatment  abroad.  It 
was  said,  that  though  the  foreign  mi¬ 
nisters  were  not  to  acknowledge  her 
as  Queen,  they  were  to  shew  her  all 
sorts  of  civilities.  Yet  after  all,  to  what 
did  these  boasted  civilities  amount — 
civilities  to  the  Queen  of  England— 
Queen  whether  we  will  or  no — nay, 
Queen  whether  she  herself  will  or 
no ;  what  every  merchant,  trader, 
dealer,  and  chapman,  or  even  gentle¬ 
man's  servant  could  obtain,  was  to  be 
lavished  upon  her,  while  every  title 
of  respect  due  to  her  elevated  station 
was  to  be  rigorously  withheld.  And 
could  they  wonder  that  any  person, 
but  mofe  especially  a  woman,  and 
still  more  especially  this  woman,  bom 
a  Princess,  niece  to  Frederick  of  Prus¬ 
sia,  niece  to  George  III.,  daughter  to 
the  heroic  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and 
consort  to  his  present  Majesty,  the 
first  Sovereign  of  Europe ;  could  they 
wonder  that  this  exalted  female  should 
feel  acutely  when  the  ministers  of  her 
own  country  ventured  to  treat  her 
with  indignity  ?  He  would  give  one 
instance  of  the  treatment  which  she 
had  experienced.  The  Hanoverian 
instrument,  Baron  Oropteda,  who  had 
been  most  graciously  and  hospi¬ 
tably  received  by  the  Queen,  when 
she  was  Princess  of  Wales — who  had 
insinuated  himself  into  her  confi¬ 
dence,  who  had  partaken  largely  of  her 
liberality,  who  had  passed  several 
months  at  a  time  under  her  roof— this 
man  (not  indeed  the  envoy  of  Hano¬ 
ver  to  this  country,  but  to  the  Holy 
See^  was  discovered,  not  merely  spy¬ 
ing  into  her  actions,  bribing  strangers 


to  watch  her,  and  even  bribing  her 
own  servants,  but  it  was  found  out 
that  he  employed  a  smith  to  pick  the 
locks  of  her  writing-desk,  in  order  to 
examine  any  papers  that  might  be  in 
her  possession.  Unluckily  for  him, 
that  which  he  found  proved  that  he 
had  been  on  a  false  scent,  and  demon¬ 
strated  the  innocence,  instead  of  the 
guilt,  of  the  illustrious  personage. 

He  admitted,  indeed,  that  such  con¬ 
duct  had  not  been  sanctioned  by 
Count  Munster,  Ompteda’s  employer. 
Baron  Reding,'  however,  the  present 
minister  at  Rome,  as  soon  as  he  heard 
of  the  non-insertion  of  her  Majesty's 
name  in  the  Liturgy,  had  procured 
the  removal  of  the  guard  of  honour 
that  had  been  appointed  to  attend 
her.  Nay,  he  would  not  give  her  the 
title  of  Queen,  or  even  of  Princess, 
but  called  her  sometimes  Caroline  of 
Brunswick,  at  other  times  Caroline 
of  England — a  title  which  never,  at 
any  time  of  her  life,  belonged  to  her. 
Mr  Brougham  concluded,  by  de¬ 
manding,  on  the  part  of  the  Queen, 
a  speedy  and  open  trial ;  while,  from 
himself,  he  besought  the  Commons 
to  save  the  country  from  those  cala¬ 
mities  to  which  such  an  inquiry  must 
give  rise. 

Mr  Canning  now  rose,  and  made  a 
speech  which  caused  a  peculiar  sen¬ 
sation  both  in  the  House  and  the  pub¬ 
lic,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar 
tone  which  it  assumed.  This  eminent 
statesman,  in  one  of  the  many  revolu¬ 
tions  of  the  political  wheel,  had  been 
thrown  into  an  intimate  connexion 
with  the  Queen,  while  she  was  yet 
Princess  of  Wales  ;  and  these  public 
ties  were  understood  to  have  been 
combined  with  a  peculiar  degree  of 
personal  intimacy  and  confidence. 
The  connection  was  not  dissolved  even 
when  a  change  of  situation  had  placed 
Mr  Canning  in  a  less  friendly  attitude 
towards  her  Majesty  ;  and  it  was  sup¬ 
posed,  that^  even  as  Minister  of  the 
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King,  his  influence  had  been  power¬ 
ful  in  inclining  her  to  the  step  of  taking 
^  her  residence  on  the  Continent. 
This  original  friendly  intercourse  ha¬ 
ving  thus  continued  without  interrup¬ 
tion,  it  was  probably  with  peculiar 
pain  that  Mr  Canning  found  himself 
in  a  position  so  hostile  as  that  which 
necessarily  arose  from  the  proceed¬ 
ings  now  in  progress.  In  a  crisis  thus 
delicate,  Mr  Canning  endeavoured  to 
steer  a  difficult  course — he  sought  to 
maintain  his  place  as  minister,  and  to 
support  the  views  of  his  colleagues, 
without  abating  of  that  friendly  and 
flattering  tone  which  he  was  wont  to 
use  towards  the  distinguished  indivi¬ 
dual  whose  lews  and  claims  he  was 
now  called  upon  to  oppose.  This 
course,  as  is  usual  with  middle  and 
temporizing  measures,  especially  in 
such  an  inflamed  state  of  men’s  minds, 
entirely  failed.  Without  softening  the 
opposite  party,  it  was  supposed  to 
have  given  deep  oflence  in  a  high 
quarter,  whose  views  Mr  Canning  was 
supposed,  by  his  situation,  bound  im¬ 
plicitly  to  second. 

Mr  Canning  began  with  declaring 
he  never  rose  to  deliver  his  sentiments 
on  a  subject  of  so  much  delicacy  and 
interest,  as  that  now  before  the  House. 
He  was  prepared  to  say,  not  only  that 
ministers  did  not  come  to  the  coun¬ 
try — not  only  that  they  did  not  come 
to  Parliament — not  only  that  they  had 
not  sought  this  occasion — not  only 
that  they  deprecated  it  with  all  their 
hearts — but  that  they  had  interposed 
every  possible  expedient  to  prevent  a 
calamity,  which  they  would  with  all 
their  power  and  all  their  means  have 
averted.  He  must  declare,  individu¬ 
ally  for  himself,  that  in  all  the  discus¬ 
sions  which  had  preceded  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  crisis  to  which  they  had  now 
arrived,  he  had  looked  to  the  whole 
case  with  as  much  anxiety,  solicitude, 
and  pain,  as  if  it  had  arisen  from  a 
difference  between  tlie  dearest  friends 


he  had,  and  that  he  was  equally  con¬ 
nected  with  both  the  parties  between 
whom  that  difference  had  occurred. 
On  the  one  side,  to  the  sovereign 
whom  he  served,  he  owed  the  duty  of 
a  privy  counsellor ;  on  the  other  side, 
to  the  illustrious  personage  who  was 
the  remaining  party  to  this  discus¬ 
sion,  he  owed,  and  he  gave,  unabated 
esteem,  regard,  and  affection.  And 
next  to  the  extremity  which  was 
nearest  his  heart — that  this  inquiry 
could  be  avoided — he  cherished  the 
hope  that  she  would  come  out  of 
the  trial  superior  to  the  accusation. 
Mr  Tierney  had  often  pressed  mi¬ 
nisters  with  a  dilemma,  or  figure  of 
speech,  plausible  in  argument,  but 
most  fallacious  in  human  affairs.  He 
had  said, ''  Either  the  Queen  is  inno¬ 
cent,  and  ought  to  be  fully  acquitted ; 
or  she  is  guilty,  and  ought  not  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  shilling  of  the  public  money." 
Ministers,  however,  he  conceived, 
were  fully  justified  in  their  eager  de¬ 
sire  to  seize  every  means  of  avoiding 
any  discussion  whatever.  The  sum  of 
50,000/.  had  been  that  fixed  by  the 
marriage  treaty  as  her  jointure ;  it  had 
been  voted  to  her,  by  Parliament,  -as 
Princess  of  Wales,  in  contemplation 
of  her  permanent  separation  from  her 
husband.  With  regard  to  her  Majes¬ 
ty’s  titles,  there  was  no  design  to  take 
any  of  them  away ;  but  in  a  letter 
which  had  since  been  published,  the 
phrase  that  she  should  lay  down  all 
claim  to  the  title  and  dignity  of  Queen 
of  England,  was  made  use  of.  The 
real  proposal,  however,  was,  **  that 
she  should  use  some  other  name  than 
that  of  Queen."  Gentlemen  seemed 
to  confound  the  phrases,  but  they 
were  widely  different  and  distinct.  It 
had  never  been  understood,  that  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  when  travelling 
through  Germany  under  the  title  of 
Count — he  recollected  not  what  Count 
— had  renounced  the  title  of  Empe¬ 
ror.  When  goaded  by  charges  of  un- 
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necessary  and  wanton  insult,  he  must 
mention  to  the  House,  that  in  July, 
1819,  a  statement  had  been  given  to 
Government,  under  the  obligation  of 
aecresy,  discussing  every  one  of  the 
propositions  which  had  been  made  to 
her  Majesty.  He  said,  he  was  pre* 
eluded  from  stating  its  contents ;  but 
this  he  would  say  fearlessly,  that  not 
one  proposition  had  been  made  by 
ministers  which  had  not  its  prototype 
in  the  suggestion  thus  made  to  Govern* 
ment  for  the  guidance  of  its  eventual 
conduct.  And  this  suggestion  had 
been  made  from  a  quarter — he  did 
not  say  that  it  committed  the  illus¬ 
trious  person — ^but  it  had  come  from 
a  quarter  which  could  not  be  under¬ 
stood  to  propose  or  sanction  any  thing 
degrading  to  her.  He  remembered, 
in  1814,  when  he  was  in  a  situation 
unconnected  with  the  Government, 
and  when  be  had  frequent  intercourse 
with  the  illustrious  lady,  she  did  him 
the  honour  to  ask  his  advice,  and  he 
had  avowed  then  what  he  now  avow¬ 
ed,  upon  the  idea  of  a  separate  and 
settled  arrangement — an  arrangement 
considered  and  sanctioned  by  the  late 
King — an  arrangement  founded  upon 
the  fact  of  alienation  and  hopeless  ir- 
reconcilement.  Upon  the  idea  of  that 
arrangement,  he  had  concurred  in  the 
advice  that  she  should  live  abroad, 
with  her  own  family,  at  Brunswick,  or 
in  any  other  society  in  Europe  which 
she  might  prefer,  and  of  which  she 
must  be  the  grace,  life,  and  honour. 
He  had  thought  that  the  best  advice 
then, and  in  his  conscience  he  did  cow 
think  it  the  best ;  and,  if  he  might  use 
so  bold  a  phrase,  if  she  were  related 
to  hh;i,  he  would  now  say  so.  In 
1814  he  had  given  this  advice,  be¬ 
cause,  in  addition  to  the  hopeless  se¬ 
paration  which  existed,  he  had  seen 
that  “  faction  marked  her  for  its 
own."  He  had  foreseen  that  she,  witli 
her  income  and  her  fascinating  man¬ 
ners,  would  have  become  the  rally¬ 


ing  point  of  disaffection  and  of  politi¬ 
cal  intrigue.  Looking  only  at  the 
state  of  separation  in  which  she  must 
live  in  this  country,  he  asked  whether 
her  residence  here  could  contribute  to 
her  peace  and  b.'^ppiness  ? 

In  regard  to  the  proceeding  with 
respect  to  the  liturgy,  it  formed  part 
of  the  new  arrangement  proposea ;  it 
was  not  made  in  any  disrespect  to  her 
Majesty,  but  merely  from  the  state  of 
distance  at  which  she  was  now  placed 
from  the  possessor  of  the  Throne.  On 
the  same  principle,  without  the  least 
idea  of  disrespect,  the  Duke  of  Cum¬ 
berland  had  ceased  to  be  prayed  for 
by  name,afler  the  accession  of  George 
III.  Mr  Canning  then  justiBed  the 
course  which  had  been  followed  by 
ministers  upon  this  occasion.  When 
the  Crown  was  in  a  crisis  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  difficulty,  it  sent  to  Parliament 
for  advice,  and  Parliament  was  bound 
to  give  advice,  counsel,  and  assist¬ 
ance.  This  was  the  spirit  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  constitution,  and  this  was 
the  conduct  adopted  now.  But  the 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman 
would  have  his  Majesty^s  ministers  to 
become  the  Queen's  accusers.  So 
help  me  God,"  continued  the  tight 
honourable  gentleman,  I  never  will 
place  myself  in  the  situation  of  an  ac¬ 
cuser  towards  this  individual."  The 
first  wish  of  his  heart  was,  that  she 
should  come  out  of  all  trials  and  dif¬ 
ficulties  with  a  pure  conscience  and 
unsullied  fame.  Neither  in  public 
life,  nor  in  private  company,  could  he 
ever  feel  any  difficulty  or  embarrass¬ 
ment  in  giving  expression  to  this  sen¬ 
timent.  All  that  had  been  done  was 
calculated,  and  had  proceeded,  from 
an  earnest  desire,  to  protect  private 
and  natural  feelings,  and  the  morals 
of  the  country.  All  that  had  been  in¬ 
tended  towards  her  Majesty  was  ho¬ 
nour,  candour,  feeling,  and  benevo¬ 
lence.  If  any  other  object  had  been 
intended,  no  consideration  on  earth 
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cou]d  have  made  him  a  pftrty  to  it.  If 
any  sacrifice  on  his  part  could  have 
prevented  this  painful  discussion,  he 
would  willingly  have  retired  into  the 
most  insignificant  situation.  Ministers 
had,  to  the  very  last  moment,  enter¬ 
tained  hopes  of  being  able  to  bring 
the  negociation  with  her  Majestv  to  a 
&vourabIe  conclusion;  those  hopes 
had  unfortunately  been  frustrated,  and 
the  cup  of  expectation  dashed  from 
their  lips  at  the  very  moment  when 
they  were  ready  to  emoy  it.  One 
course  only  was  then  leu  for  them  to 
adopt,  and  that  was  the  course  which 
they  had  adopted. 

Mr  Brougham,  admitting  himself 
as  the  author  of  the  propositions  al¬ 
luded  to  by  Mr  Canning,  declared, 
that  he  had  no  expectation  of  their 
being  kept  secret ;  and  at  the  same 
time  he  denied  having  ever  been,  in  any 
shape,  the  agent  of  ministers.  At  the 
desire  of  the  Queen,  he  had,  in  July 
last,  made  a  proposal  to  Lord  Liver¬ 
pool  ;  but  this  proposal  differed  very 
materially  from  that  afterwards  made 
to  her  Majesty  by  Lord  Hutchinson. 
It  had  been  intimated,  that  she  might 
be  willing  to  remain  abroad  incogmto  ; 
but  this  was  very  different  from  being 
called  upon  to  renounce  the  title  and 
honours  of  Queen.  The  propositions 
first  made  had  been  tendered  with  ag¬ 
gravations— he  could  not  caU  them 
modifications— -which  rendered  it  im¬ 
possible  to  accept  them. 

Mr  Tierney  made  a  pretty  long  and 
rather  desultory  speech,  censuring,  in 
all  respects,  the  conduct  of  ministers, 
and  thinking  that  all  concerned  in  the 
late  negociation  had  got  themselves 
into  a  piteous  plight. 

Mr  Wilberforce  now  came  forward 
with  a  proposition  tending  to  avert  the 
discussion  with  which  the  House  was 
threatened.  He  was  sure  that  there 
was  not  a  man  in  the  House  who  was 
not  desirous  of  preventbg  the  inves¬ 


tigation  from  proceeding  ftirther,  if  it 
were  possible ;  because,  if  the  step  then 
recommended  to  them  was  once  taken, 
retreat  would  be  found  impossible  af. 
ter  it.  If  he  saw  a  spirit  in  the  House 
likely  to  accede  to  such  a  suggestion, 
he  would  propose  an  adjournment 
this  question  for  a  day  or  two,  in  or¬ 
der  to  see  whether,  through  the  in¬ 
strumentality  of  common  friends,  some 
compromise  might  not  take  place  be¬ 
tween  the  two  parties.  On  every  ac¬ 
count,  such  a  measure  would  be  de¬ 
sirable  ;  and,  amongst  others,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  public  morals,  which 
would  not  receive  any  taint  from  the 
disgusting  details  which  the  papers 
then  on  the  table  of  the  House  in  all 
probability  contained. 

Mr  F.  Burton  strongly  seconded  a 
motion,  which,  he  said,  if  carried, 
would  carry  with  it  the  blessings  of 
the  country.  He  was  supported  by 
Mr  Wjmn,  Mr  Stuart  WorUey,  and  a 
crowd  of  other  members. 

Lord  Castlereagh,  though  it  was  his 
conviction  that  little  could  be  expect¬ 
ed  from  delays,  was  ready  to  bow  to 
the  wisdom  of  those  who  entertain¬ 
ed  a  different  opinion.  Without  wish¬ 
ing  to  enter  at  present  into  any  dis¬ 
cussion,  he  could  not  help  expressing 
his  strong  disapprobation  of  much  of 
what  had  been  said.  To  what  the  So¬ 
vereign  must  have  felt  as  a  man,  and 
he  must  have  felt  most  deeply,  he 
would  not  advert;  butthecoursewhich 
his  Majesty  had  adopted  was,  to  take 
the  advice  of  Parliament  as  to  what 
was  fit  to  be  done  for  the  honour  and 
for  the  dignity  of  the  Crown.  He 
should  have  been  guilty  of  disobe¬ 
dience  to  the  orders  of  his  Majesty,  if 
he  had  attempted  to  mix  any  opinion 
or  statement  of  his  own  with  the  im¬ 
pulse  which  had  governed  his  Majesty 
in  the  execution  of  a  duty  due  to,  the 
public ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  avoid 
stating,  that  in  the  discharge  of  such 
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a  duty,  his  Majesty  was  fully  capable 
of  laying  aside  and  of  forgetting  every 
thing  like  personal  or  private  feel¬ 
ing. 

The  adjournment  of  the  House  for 
two  days  was  then  carried  anani- 
mously. 

On  the  following  day,  the  House  of 
Lords,  according  to  the  arranged  or¬ 
der,  were  to  ballot  for  the  committee 
to  examine  the  papers.  Lord  Kenyon, 
however,  rose  and  stated,  that  though 
he  had,  on  the  former  day,  voted  for 
the  committee,  yet  as  a  prospect  had 
been  opened  of  amicable  adjustment, 
and  as  the  other  House  had  been  thus 
induced  to  delay  proceedings,  he  ear¬ 
nestly  recommended  that  their  exam- 
le  should  be  followed,  and  that  the 
allot  should  be  delayed  till  Mon¬ 
day. 

Lord  Liverpool,  without  admitting 
that  there  was  room  for  delay,  sug¬ 
gested,  that  if  it  were  thought  eligible, 
the  most  regular  and  dignified  course 
for  the  House  would  be  to  proceed  to 
the  nomination  of  the  committee,  only 
directing  that  it  should  not  meet  till 
Tuesday  next— this  being  Thursday. 
The  motion  was  seconded  by  Lord 
Lauderdale,  who  treated  it  as  a  most 
disorderly  proceeding,  that  their  Lord- 
ships  should  act  upon  any  thing  that 
had  been  done  in  another  place.  The 
same  view  was  taken  by  Lord  Er- 
skine  ;  while  Lord  Donoughmore  re¬ 
probated  all  delay,  urging  that  no 
new  motive  for  it  had  been  assigned, 
and  that  to  use  as  argument  any  thing 
that  had  passed  in  the  Lower  House, 
was  most  unparliamentary.  It  almost 
seemed  as  if  the  members  had  been 
transported  from  one  House  to  the 
other.  Lords  Holland,  Carnarvon, 
and  Rosslyn,  supported  the  original 
motion  of  Lord  Kenyon.  On  a  divi¬ 
sion,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool’s  motion 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  108  to 
29.  The  following  committee  was 
then  nominated : — 


The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  Lord  Chancellor. 

The  Lord  President  of  the  Council. 

The  Duke  of  Beaufort. 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown. 

The  Marquis  of  Buckingham. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool. 

The  Earl  of  Donoughmore. 

Earl  Beauchamp. 

Viscount  Sidmoutb. 

The  Bishop  of  London. 

Lord  Redesdale. 

Lord  Erskine. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale. 

The  committee  were  ordered  to 
meet  on  Thursday  next. 

The  King's  ministers  did  not  shew 
all  the  promptitude,  in  opening  the 
negociation,  which  might  have  been 
expected,  after  so  positive  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  wishes  of  Parliament. 
Two  days  elapsed,  without  any 
movement  on  either  side,  and  it  was 
from  the  opposite  party  at  last  that 
the  first  overture  came..  On  Fri¬ 
day  the  9th,  Mr  Brougham,  by  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Queen,  transmitted  a 
note  to  Lord  Liverpool,  stating,  that 
her  Majesty,  submitting  to  the  de¬ 
clared  sense  of  Parliament,  was  ready 
to  consider  any  arrangement  that 
might  be  suggested,  consistent  with 
her  dignity  and  honour.  Lord  Li¬ 
verpool,  in  reply,  referred  to  the 
note  delivered  to  Mr  Brougham,  on 
the  15th  of  April  last,  as  the  propo¬ 
sition  made  on  the  part  of  the  King, 
at  the  same  time  declaring  his  readi¬ 
ness  to  receive  any  suggestions  which 
her  Majesty  or  her  advisers  might 
have  to  make  upon  them.  This  note 
was  to  the  following  tenor . 

**  15th  April,  1820. 

**  The  Act  of  the  54th  Geo.  III., 
cap.  160,  recognized  the  separation 
of  the  Prince  Regent  from  the  Prin- 
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cess  of  Wales,  and  allotted  a  sepa¬ 
rate  provision  for  the  Princess.  This 
provision  was  to  continue  during  the 
fife  of  his  late  Majesty,  and  to  de¬ 
termine  at  his  demise.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  that  event  it  has  altogether 
ceased,  and  no  provision  can  be  made 
for  her  until  it  shall  please  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  to  recommend  to  Parliament 
an  arrangement  for  that  purpose. 

**  The  King  is  willing  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  Parliament  to  enable  his 
Majesty  to  settle  an  annuity  of 
50,000/.  a-year  upon  the  Queen,  to 
be  enjoyed  by  h^r  during  her  natu¬ 
ral  life,  and  in  liteu  of  any  claim  in 
the  nature  of  jointure  or  otherwise, 
provided  she  will  engage  not  to  come 
into  any  part  of  the  British  domi¬ 
nions,  and  provided  she  engages  to 
take  some  other  name  or  title  than 
that  of  Queen ;  and  not  to  exercise 
any  of  the  rights  or  privileges  of 
Queen,  other  than  with  respect  to 
the  appointment  of  law  officers,  or 
to  any  proceedings  in  courts  of  jus¬ 
tice.  Tne  annuity  to  cease  upon  the 
violation  of  these  engagements,  viz., 
upon  her  coming  into  any  partof  the 
British  dominions,  or  her  assuming 
the  title  of  Queen,  or  her  exercising 
any  of  the  rights  or  privileges  of 
Queen,  other  than  above  excepted, 
after  the  annuity  shall  have  been 
settled  upon  her. 

Upon  her  consent  to  an  engage¬ 
ment  on  the  above  conditions,  Mr 
Brougham  is  desired  to  obtain  a  de¬ 
claration  to  this  effect,  signed  by  her¬ 
self ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  full  au¬ 
thority  to  conclude  with  such  person 
as  his  Majesty  may  appoint  a  formal 
engagement  upon  these  principles.” 

The  Queen,  in  her  answer  trans¬ 
mitted  next  day,  stated  that  she  had 
seen  this  note  for  the  first  time;  that 
the  proposal  contained  in  it  did  not 
appear  satisfactory,  at  the  same  time 
that  she  was  willing  to  believe  it  did 
not  proceed  from  any  offensive  in¬ 


tention.  Still  retaining  the  desire  of 
submitting  her  own  wishes  to  the 
authority  of  Parliament,  she  only 
felt  it  necessary  before  making  any 
further  proposal,  to  have  it  under¬ 
stood  that  the  recognition  of  her  rank 
and  privileges  as  Queen  must  be  the 
basis  of  any  arrangement  which  could 
be  made.  The  moment  that  basis  was 
established,  her  Majesty  would  be 
ready  to  suggest  a  method  by  which 
she  conceived  all  existing  differences 
might  be  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

The  answer  of  Lord  Liverpool  ex¬ 
pressed  the  most  extreme  surprise, 
that  the  propositions  of  the  15th 
April,  should  not  have  been  sooner 
submitted  to  her  Majesty.  So  far  as 
affected  her  dignity,  however,  he  ob¬ 
served  r 

“  The  memorandum  of  the  15th 
April,  while  it  proposed  that  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  should  abstain  from  the  exercise 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Queen, 
with  certain  exceptions,  did  not  call 
upon  her  Majesty  to  renounce  any  of 
them. 

“  Whatever  appertains  to  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  by  law,  as  Queen,  must  conti¬ 
nue  to  appertain  to  her  so  long  as  it 
is  not  abrogated  by  law.” 

The  note  concluded  with  express¬ 
ing  a  readiness  to  receive  any  propo¬ 
sition  for  a  satisfactory  adjustment, 
provided  it  had  for  its  basis  her  Ma¬ 
jesty's  residence  abroad. 

Mr  Brougham,  in  replying  for  the 
Queen,  accounted  for  her  not  ha¬ 
ving  seen  the  note  of  the  15th  April 
sooner,  by  her  official  advisers  not 
having  had  an  opportunity  of  deli¬ 
vering  it  previous  to  the  interview 
with  Lord  Hutchison. 

Satisfied,  however,  with  the  recog¬ 
nition  now  made  of  her  rank  as 
Queen,  her  Majesty  now  proceeded 
to  lay  open  the  plan  formerly  alluded 
to,  by  which  she  hoped  that  a  final 
adjustment  might  be  effected. 

“  Her  Majesty's  dignity  and  ho- 
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nour  being  secured,  she  regards  all 
other  matters  as  of  comparatively  lit¬ 
tle  importance,  and  is  willing  to  leave 
every  thing  to  the  decision  of  any 
person  or  persons,  of  high  station  and 
character,  whom  both  parties  may 
concur  in  naming ;  and  who  shall 
have  authority  to  prescribe  the  parti¬ 
culars  as  to  residence,  patronage,  and 
income — subject,  of  course,  to  the 
approbation  of  Parliament.” 

The  reply  of  Lord  Liverpool  to 
this  proposition  was  as  follows : 

The  King’s  confidential  servants 
cannot  think  it  consistent  with  their 
constitutional  responsibility  to  advise 
the  King  to  submit  to  any  arbitration, 
a  matter  so  deeply  connected  with 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  his  crown, 
and  with  the  most  important  public 
interests ;  but  they  are  fully  sensible 
of  the  advantages  which  may  be  deri- 
rived  from  an  unreserved  personal 
discussion ;  and  they  are  therefore 
prepared  to  advise  his  Majesty  to  ap¬ 
point  two  of  his  Majesty’s  confiden¬ 
tial  servants,  who,  in  concert  with  the 
like  number  of  persons  to  be  named 
by  the  Queen,  ma^  frame  an  arrange¬ 
ment,  to  be  submitted  to  his  Majesty, 
for  settling,  upon  the  basis  of  Lord 
Liverpool’s  note  of  the  11th  instant, 
the  necessary  particulars  of  her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  future  situation." 

This  proposition  was  immediately 
acceded  to,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  on  the  part  of  the  King,  Mr 
Brougham  and  Mr  Denman,  on  the 
other  side,  were  appointed  to  conduct 
the  conferences. 

The  first  meeting  took  place  on 
the  15th  June,  and  after  the  plan  of 
deliberation  had  been  adjusted,  the 
first  question  which  came  under  dis¬ 
cussion,  was  the  future  residence  of 
the  Queen  abroad.  Here,  according 
to  the  protocol,  the  Queen’s  law  ofii- 


cers  began  by  stating,  that  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  her  Majesty's 
position,  they  would  not  say  that  her 
Majesty  had  any  insuperable  objec¬ 
tion  to  living  abroad ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  if  such  foreign  residence  were 
deemed  indispensable  to  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  an  arrangement  so  much  de¬ 
sired  by  Parliament,  her  Majesty 
might  beprevailed  upon  to  acquiesce ; 
but  then  that  certain  steps  must  be 
taken  to  remove  the  possibility  of  any 
inference  being  drawn  from  such 
compliance,  and  from  the  inquiry  not 
being  proceeded  in,  unfavourable  to 
her  Majesty’s  honour,  and  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  that  recognition  which  is 
the  basis  of  these  negociations ;  and 
her  Majesty's  law-officers  suggested, 
with  this  view,  the  restoration  of  her 
name  to  the  Liturgy. 

To  this  it  was  replied,  that  the 
King's  government  would  no  doubt 
learn  with  great  surprise,  that  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  this  important  nature  had  now 
been  brought  forward  for  the  first 
time,  without  having  been  adverted 
to  in  any  of  the  previous  discussions, 
and  without  being  included  amongst 
the  heads  to  be  now  treated  of ;  ^at 
the  Liturgy  had  been  already  regu¬ 
lated  by  his  Majesty's  formal  decla¬ 
ration  in  council,  and  in  the  exercise 
of  his  Majesty's  legal  authority  ;  that 
the  King,  in  yielding  his  own  feel¬ 
ings  and  views  to  the  wishes  of  Par¬ 
liament,  could  not  be  understood  (in 
the  absence  of  inquiry)  to  alter  any 
of  those  impressions  under  which  his 
Majesty  had  hitherto  deliberately  and 
advisedly  acted ;  and  that,  as  it  was 
at  the  outset  stated,  the  King  could 
not  be  expected  to  retract  any  thing, 
no  hope  could  be  held  out  that  the 
King’s  Government  would  feel  them¬ 
selves  justified  in  submitting  such  a 
proposition  to  his  Majesty. 

This  point  was  discussed  at  great 
length  by  the  respective  parties,  but 
without  any  approach  to  concession, 
though  the  King’s  commissioners  fi- 
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Daily  agreed  to-  report  to  the  Cabi¬ 
net,  and  state  its  determination  at 
the  next  conference.  The  Queen’s 
commissioners,  however,  anticipa¬ 
ting,  as  possible  or  probable,  the 
final  rejection  of  this  proposition, 
threw  out  as  a  substitute  the  official 
introduction  of  her  Majesty  to  foreign 
Courts  by  the  King's  ministers  abroad. 
Upon  this,  the  opposite  party  ob¬ 
served,  that  this  proposition  appear¬ 
ed  open  to  the  same  ^fficulty  in  point 
of  principle :  it  was  calling  upon  the 
King  to  retract  the  decision  formally 
taken  and  avowed  on  the  part  his 
Majesty,  a  decision  already  notified 
to  foreign  Courts  ;  and  to  render  the 
position  of  his  Majesty’s  representa¬ 
tives  abroad,  in  relation  to  her  Ma¬ 
jesty,  inconsistent  with  that  of  their 
Sovereign  at  home.  They  were  only 
ready  to  undertake  for  the  full  and 
faithful  observance  of  the  orders  al¬ 
ready  issued,  directing  the  British 
ministers  on  the  continent  to  provide 
by  every  possible  means  for  her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  personal  comfort  and  accom¬ 
modation. 

The  second  conference,  which  took 
place  on  the  following  day,  consisted 
chiefly  in  the  King’s  servants  repeat¬ 
ing,  as  the  deliberate  decision  of  the 
Cabinet,  the  views  which  they  had 
given,  both  respecting  the  Liturgy 
and  the  introduction  at  foreignCourts. 
The  Queen’s  law  officers  then  sug¬ 
gested  the  introduction  at  some  one 
Court ;  but  it  was  replied  that  the 
principle  was  in  all  cases  the  same, 
and  if  given  up  at  all,  should  be 
given  up  generally.  The  demand  of  a 
palace  made  on  the  Queen’s  side,  was 
evaded  on  the  ground,  that  all  the 
royal  palaces  were  then  occupied. 
Questions  were  then  put  as  to  whe¬ 
ther  the  Queen  would  be  allowed  to 
leave  England  in  the  state  which  be¬ 
came  her  dignity,  and  whether  the 
King’s  ministers  were  ready  to  pro¬ 
pose  in  Parliament  addresses  express¬ 


ing  dieir  grateful  thanks  to  both  the 
royal  personages  for  their  acquies¬ 
cence  in  the  arrangement  desired  by 
that  assembly. 

On  the  following  day,  when  the 
third  conference  was  held,  satisfac¬ 
tory  answers  were  given  to  the  two 
last  questions.  The  Queen  was  to 
be  provided,  either  with  a  yacht  or 
ship  of  war,  as  might  be  convenient, 
for  going  to  the  continent,  or  the  Me¬ 
diterranean.  Still  the  state  of  the 
propositions  was  not  considered  sa¬ 
tisfactory  by  the  Queen’s  servants. 
Before  closing  the  conference,  how¬ 
ever,  the  King’s  servants  desired  dis¬ 
tinctly  to  know  from  her  Majesty’s 
law  officers,  whether  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Queen’s  name  in  the  Li¬ 
turgy,  and  her  Majesty's  introduction 
at  mreign  Courts,  were  either  of  them 
a  condition  strae  qua  non  of  an  ar¬ 
rangement  on  the  part  of  the  Queen: 
to  which  it  was  replied,  that  either 
the  introduction  of  her  Majesty’s 
name  in  the  Liturgy,  or  an  equiva¬ 
lent,  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
protecting  her  Majesty  against  the 
unfavourable  inference  to  which  her 
Majesty  might  be  liable  in  leaving 
the  country,  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  her  Majesty  was  placed, 
was  a  sine  qua  non. 

In  this  unpromising  state,  the 
third  conference  closed.  On  the 
fourth  day,  a  new  proposition  was 
brought  forward  by  the  King’s  mi¬ 
nisters,  who  suggested,  if  possible,  to 
meet  her  Majesty’s  wishes,  and  in 
order  the  better  to  assure  to  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  every  suitable  respect  and  at¬ 
tention  within  the  particular  state  in 
which  she  might  think  fit  to  esta¬ 
blish  her  residence,  (the  Milanese,  or 
the  Roman  States,  having  been  previ¬ 
ously  suggested  by  her  Majesty’s 
law  officers  as  the  alternative  with¬ 
in  her  Majesty's  contemplation,)  that 
the  King  would  cause  official  notifi¬ 
cation  to  be  made  of  her  Majesty's 
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legal  character  as  Queen  to  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  such  state.  That  con¬ 
sistently,  however,  with  the  reasons 
already  stated,  it  must  rest  with  the 
Sovereign  of  such  state  what  recep¬ 
tion  should  be  given  to  her  Majesty 
in  that  character. 

It  was  observed,  that  the  practice  at 
foreign  Courts  being  to  receive  those 
only  who  were  received  at  home,  the 
King  could,  with  no  propriety,  re¬ 
quire  such  a  point  of  foreign  govern¬ 
ments.  It  was  urged,  in  reply,  that 
the  Queen  could  not  be  considered  as 
in  that  situation,  since  it  was  only  in 
1814  that  she  had  voluntarily  ceased 
to  go  to  Court,  out  of  regard  to  the 
delicate  situation  in  which  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  differences  in  the  Royal  Fa¬ 
mily  placed  the  late  Queen.  It  was 
answered,  that  the  Court  of  the  late 
Queen  had  been,  in  fact,  that  of  the 
Prince  Regent,  acting  in  name,  and 
for  behoof  of  his  Majesty ;  and  that 
the  present  Queen,  then  Princess  of 
Wales,  had,  in  point  of  fact,  been  ex¬ 
cluded  from  that  Court. 

On  the  following  day,  the  Queen’s 
law  officers  stated,  that  the  propo¬ 
sition  of  yesterday  had  been  submit¬ 
ted  to  her  Majesty,  but  had  produced 
no  alteration  m  her  sentiments. 

No  satisfactory  understanding  ha¬ 
ving  thus  taken  place  between  the 
two  parties,  the  conferences  closed. 

Such  was  the  unfavourable  issue  of 
this  attempt  to  arrange  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  Royal  House,  and  to 
avert  the  unhappy  investigation  which 
otherwise  impended.  The  two  points 
at  issue  were,  the  Liturgy,  and  the 
introduction  at  foreign  Courts.  In 
regard  to  the  former,  we  must  say, 
that  we  do  not  see  any  sufficient  rea¬ 
son,^  why  ministers  should  not  have 
advised  his  Majesty  to  yield  this 
point.  It  did  not  commit  him  in  any 
opinion  as  to  the  merits  or  character 
of  the  party ;  it  involved,  even  on  the 
worst  supposition,  nothing  disgrace¬ 


ful  or  of  evil  example  to  the  nation. 
The  only  reason  stated  agunst  it  was, 
that  the  King  had  once  decided  other¬ 
wise.  But  is  the  decision  of  a  King 
of  England,  once  made,  irrevocable 
like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Per¬ 
sians  ?  Is  his  opinion  incapable  of 
change  upon  fresh  motives  being  sub¬ 
mitted  to  him  ?  Was  there  nothing 
in  the  expressed  wishes  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  in  the  tumultuary  and  unset¬ 
tled  feelings  of  the  nation,  in  all  the 
unpleasant  vista  which  opened,  to 
render  expedient  one  of  those  sacri¬ 
fices  of  private  feeling,  which  his 
Majesty  has  repeatedly  shewn  that 
he  was  able  to  make,  when  an  impor¬ 
tant  interest  of  the  public  was  at 
stake? 

With  regard  to  the  other  proposi¬ 
tion,  according  to  which  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  to  ^  provided  of  figuring 
as  Queen  of  England  at  foreign 
Courts,  our  opinion  as  to  the  pro¬ 
priety  both  of  asking  and  granting  it, 
is  considerably  different.  We  believe 
it  is  allowed  by  the  best  judges  of  fe¬ 
male  decorum,  that  a  lady,  placed  in 
the  unfortunate  state  of  separation 
from  her  husband,  even  without  her 
own  fault,  ought  to  lead  a  somewhat 
retired  life.  To  be  seen  blazing  in  the 
foremost  ranks  of  gaiety,  is  consider¬ 
ed  unsuitable  to  her  situation,  and 
exposing  her  to  much  misconstruc¬ 
tion.  It  would  have  done  more  ho¬ 
nour  to  her  Majesty's  judgment  and 
feelings,  not  to  have  asked  or  wished 
for  such  a  distinction.  On  the  other 
hand,  without  pronouncing  any  hard¬ 
er  sentence,  few  will  deny,  that  the 
manners  and  general  deportment  of 
this  unfortunate  lady,  were  not  such 
as  to  render  it  creditable  or  eligible, 
that  she  should  be  exhibited  over  Eu¬ 
rope  in  the  high  character  of  Queen 
of  England.  Ministers  seem  to  have 
gone  quite  as  far  in  this  respect,  as 
was  consistent  with  the  credit  of  the 
nation,  and  the  just  feelings  of  the 
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monarch.  Still  as  this  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  made  a  sine  qua 
non,  provided  the  Liturgy  had  been 
granted,  ministers,  if  the  idea  given 
above  be  just,  had  still  themselves  to 
blame,  for  the  opening  of  an  inquiry  so 
unfortunate  in  its  character  and  issue. 

The  minutes  of  the  conferences,  of 
which  the  substance  has  now  been 
given,  being  submitted  to  the  two 
Houses,  dispelled  all  those  hopes  of 
an  amicable  termination,  which  had 
at  one  time  been  rather  sanguinely 
cherished.  Nothing  seemed  now  to 
remain  but  to  open  the  papers,  and 
proceed  to  the  inquiry  so  much  de¬ 
precated.  Among  the  more  respect¬ 
able  members  of  the  House,  however, 
there  still  prevailed  an  earnest  wish, 
that  this  issue  might  by  some  means 
be  avoided.  Mr  W  ilberforce,  who,  by 
procuring  the  first  delay,  seemed  es¬ 
tablished  in  a  mediatorial  character, 
determined  to  make  a  fresh  effort  to 
supply  that  which  the  conferences 
had  failed  in.  On  the  20th  June, 
he  announced  a  motion  having  this 
object  in  view,  though  attempts  were 
vainly  made  to  draw  out  of  him  its 
precise  nature.  Rumour,  however, 
soon  announced,  that  the  object  was 
to  propose  an  address  of  the  House, 
requesting,  that  the  Queen  should 
acquiesce  in  the  exclusion  of  her 
name  from  the  Liturgy.  Her  Majes¬ 
ty,  becoming  acquainted  with  this 
report,  transmitted  a  letter  to  Mr 
Wilber  force,  expressing  her  dissent 
from^  such  a  proposition,  and  remon¬ 
strating  against  it  as  inconsistent  with 
his  religious  views  and  principles. 
On  the  following  evening,  when  a 
very  crowded  house  had  assembled, 
in  expectance  of  Mr  Wilberforce’s 
motion,  that  gentleman  arrived  some¬ 
what  late,  and  stating  that  circum¬ 
stances  induced  him  to  consider  it  as 
sending  in  need  of  some  modifica¬ 
tions,  requested  the  delay  of  one  day. 
Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr  Brougham, 


HI 

though  they  regretted  much  any  far¬ 
ther  delay,  yet  giving  the  gentleman 
credit  for  the  motives  which  led  him 
to  propose  it,  were  of  opinion  that  it 
should  be  granted  without  hesitation. 
Mr  Tierney  protested  against  it,  de¬ 
claring  if  any  farther  adjournment 
were  proposed,  he  would  take  the 
sense  of  the  House  upon  it.  Lord 
Archibald  Hamilton,  afler  in  vain  at¬ 
tempting  to  draw  from  Mr  W.  the 
precise  tenor  of  his  motion,  announ¬ 
ced  one  from  himself,  for  laying  be¬ 
fore  the  House  a  copy  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  order  in  council,  by  which  her 
Majesty’s  name  was  erased  from  the 
Liturgy. 

On  the  22d  June,  Mr  Wilberforce 
brought  forward  his  motion.  He  be¬ 
gan  with  strongly  stating  the  reluc¬ 
tance  with  which  he  had  undertaken 
so  painful  and  burdensome  a  duty. 
Nothing  could  have  encouraged  him 
to  undertake  it,  except  his  sense  of 
the  kindness  of  the  House,  and  of  the 
extreme  importance  of  the  object. 
Let  the  House  only  remember,  that 
if  it  did  not  come  to  some  conclusion 
— if  it  did  not  adopt  some  measure  for 
preventing  this  fatal  inquiry— -there 
could  be  no  man,  who  thought  as  he 
did  on  the  subject,  who  would  not  an¬ 
ticipate  as  the  consequence,  the  great¬ 
est  of  all  evils  that  could  beft^  the 
country.  He  was  most  anxious  to  say 
nothing  which  could  imply  a  failure  of 
respect  to  those  who  wore  the  Crown 
of  this  country.  If,  in  the  warmth  of 
debate,  any  such  expressions  should 
escape  him,  he  hoped  they  would  be 
ascribed  rather  to  the  very  peculiar 
nature  of  the  case,  and  of  his  situa¬ 
tion,  than  to  any  intention  of  treating 
with  irreverence  those  to  whom  the 
highest  respect  was  due,  and  for  whom 
he  entertained  it.  On  such  an  occa¬ 
sion,  however  anxiously  he  might  wish 
to  adhere  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
forms  of  Parliament,  it  might  be  im¬ 
possible  to  adhere  altogether  to  that 
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strict  theoretic  form  of  proceeding, 
which*  indeed,  it  might  be  better  to 
observe  in  all  cases ;  and  of  the  value 
of  which,  no  person  was  more  sensi* 
ble  than  himself.  He  trusted  that  the 
House  would  proceed  on  the  principle 
which  the  parties  in  the  late  confe¬ 
rence  had  laid  down  for  themselves — 
that  they  would  not  consider  them¬ 
selves  as  different  parties  opposed  i 
but  that  they  would  consider  that  the 
interests  of  all  parties,  not  merely  of 
those  before  the  House— not  merely  of 
the  King  and  the  Queen— nor  of  one 
or  of  the  other,  but  those  of  all  per¬ 
sons  in  these  kingdoms,  were  here  in 
question.  The  honourable  gentleman 
ihen  adverted  to  his  original  motion 
for  delav — to  its  unanimous  adoption 
by  the  House — and  to  the  conferen¬ 
ces  which  had  taken  place  in  conse¬ 
quence.  These  conferences — with¬ 
out  meaning  to  express  any  opinion 
as  to  any  one  particular  conference- 
appeared  not  to  have  been  in  any  de¬ 
gree  of  an  angry  or  petulant  charac¬ 
ter,  but  to  have  been  conducted  in 
some  measure  with  a  proper  spirit, 
and  without  any  wish  to  injure  the 
feelings  or  the  credit  of  either  party. 
He  would  own  that  his  hopes  had  been 
particularly  raised  even  by  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  persons  who  were 
named  to  carry  on  that  delicate  nego- 
ciation ;  and  he  could  not  but  feel  al¬ 
most  a  confident  hope  that  the  means 
would  at  length  be  found  of  averting 
so  fatal  an  inquiry.  Although  the  two 
parties  could  not  agree,  yet  they  had 
approached  so  near*  that  it  might  be 
possible  for  the  House  to  prevail  up¬ 
on  them  to  do  away  with  minor  points 
of  difference.  Agents  for  any  two  par¬ 
ties  so  circumstanced,  were  in  this  si¬ 
tuation — ^that  the  one  of  them  could 
not  be  expected  to  concede  to  the 
other  quite  so  far  as  an  agent  having 
in  some  measure  the  interest  of  both 
parties  in  view,  and  at  the  same  time 
general  and  public  interest  also ;  for 


such  an  agent  might  make  those  con« 
cessions,  without  being  liable  to  the 
same  objection  from  his  principals,  to 
which  the  concession  of  the  other 
agents  would  be  liable  from  their  par¬ 
ties.  It  was  only  required,  he  thought, 
that  the  parties  should  go  coolly  and 
calmly  to  weigh  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case ;  and,  above  all,  to  consider 
well  in  what  a  situation  they  would 
place  themselves,  and  all  the  country* 
if  they  should  proceed  in  an  opposite 
course,  rnd  this  inquiry  should  be 
prosecuted  to  its  termination.  He  was 
totally  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  it 
could  be  so  prosecuted  with  any  good 
hope,  or  to  any  good  end.  He  had  at 
first  thought  of  proposing  an  address, 
recommending  the  mode  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  suggested  by  the  Queen’s  law  of¬ 
ficers  ;  but  the  difficulties  of  that  mea¬ 
sure,  both  constitutional  and  others, 
had  finally  appeared  to  him  extreme 
and  insuperable.  He  then  thought 
of  the  course  which  he  was  now  to 
propose,  and  which  was  that  of  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  her  Majesty.  He  had  cer¬ 
tainly  received  a  message  from  her 
Majesty,  earnestly  exhorting  him  to 
reconsider  the  subject,  and  not  hold¬ 
ing  out  any  hope  of  acquiescence.  As 
he  had  not  had  any  opportunity*  how¬ 
ever,  of  fully  explaining  to  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  his  real  objects,  he  still  hoped 
that  she  might  have  been  misled  by 
erroneous  information.  The  course 
that  he  had  finally  determined  on  was, 
that  of  moving  the  resolution  he  held 
in  his  hand ;  the  object  of  which  was, 
that  her  Majesty  might  be  prevailed 
upon,  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  to  waive  those  minor  differ¬ 
ences  that  appeared,  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree*  to  be  already  done  away  with. 
The  only  two  material  points  of  dif¬ 
ference  were  now  the  recognition  of 
her  Majesty  as  Queen  of  England  at 
foreign  Courts,  and  the  restoration  of 
her  Majesty’s  name  to  the  liturgy.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  the  former*  done 
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generally,  would  be  liable  to  insupe¬ 
rable  objections ;  and  that  his  Majes¬ 
ty’s  ministers  had  made  concessions 
which  might  he  considered  as  having, 
in  some  degree,  if  not  entirely,  got 
rid  of  this  difference.  With  respect 
to  the  Liturgy,  he  was  far  from  under¬ 
valuing  that  difficulty,  though  it  was 
a  great  relief  to  his  mind,  that,  upon 
consideration,  it  did  not  strike  him  as 
affecting  any  religious  view  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  No  person  thought  more  high¬ 
ly  than  he  did,  of  the  mention  of  her 
Majesty's  name  in  the  Liturgy.  He 
did  think  there  was  something  truly 
honourable  in  such  a  circumstance ; 
and  especially  when  it  occurred  in 
that  admirable  form  of  worship,  and 
those  unalterable  forms  of  prayer, 
which  so  eminently  distinguished  the 
Protestant  religion,  as  practised  in 
this  country ;  but  yet  more  especial¬ 
ly  as  it  occurred  in  that  beautiful  form 
of  supplication  where  all  distinctions 
of  men,  in  some  degree,  were  forgot¬ 
ten,  as  if  it  were  supposed  that  they 
all  appeared  before  their  Creator  un¬ 
der  that  equal  and  common  character 
— a  just  sense  of  which,  was  the  best 
preparation  for  their  general  destiny. 
He  held  it  an  honour  to  be  in  any  way 
connected  with  such  a  form  of  pray¬ 
er.  He  believed  it  had  been  the  an¬ 
cient  usage  and  common  rule  of  the 
liturgy  to  pray  for  each  of  the  royal 
personages,  separately  naming  them  : 
this,  he  admitted,  had  been  the  cus¬ 
tom.  But  he  did  not  think  it  could 
he  contended  that  her  Majesty  was  in 
fact  omitted  in  the  prayer ;  lor  if  in 
the  prayer  the  words  used  were,  “  the 
King  and  all  the  Royal  Family,"  her 
Majesty  must  beconsidered,he  should 
apprehend,  to  be  one  of  them,  and 
consequently  to  be  included.  The 
Duke  ofY  ork  was  the  heir-presump  tive 
to  the  Crown ;  but  with  that  real  and 
unaffected  kindness,  and  that  feeling 
of  candour  and  simplicity  which  mark¬ 
ed  all  the  actions  of  that  illustrious 


individual,  his  royal  highness,  if  he  had 
been  rightly  informed,  had  wished  and 
permitted  that  his  name  should  be  left 
out  of  the  service.  He  meant  nothing 
by  these  observations,  except  that  it 
could  not  he  contend^  that  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  was  excluded  from  the  pray¬ 
ers  of  the  congregation.  It  appeared 
to  him  clear,  that  her  Majesty’s  advi¬ 
sers  had  never  treated  this  point  as 
one  to  be  insisted  upon  on  religious 
principles  ;  they  had  never  brought  it 
forward,  indeed,  till  they  came  to  the 
discussion  of  minor  points.  They  ad¬ 
mitted  that  some  other  concession 
might  be  an  equivalent  for  it.  All  his 
desire  was  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  that 
fatal  green  bag  ! — {A  laugh.') — The 
laughter  of  gentlemen  around  him  on¬ 
ly  shewed,  that  when  the  mind  had 
once  imbibed  a  ludicrous  association 
of  images,  it  would  still  retain  it,  even 
in  the  most  serious  moments.  For 
himself,  if  he  had  unknowingly  and 
involuntarily  joined  in  that  laughter, 
he  could  only  say,  that  though  there 
might  be  a  smile  on  his  lips,  there  was 
a  pang  at  his  heart,  while  he  contem¬ 
plated  the  deplorable  consequences 
which  must  ensue  if  the  contents  of 
that  bag  should  ever  be  examined. 
But  there  was  one  part  of  these  con¬ 
ferences  which  gave  him  consolation 
in  the  midst  of  his  distress  :  there  was 
something  which  cheered  and  conso¬ 
led  the  dreary  prospect  that  lay  before 
him — a  ray  of  comfort  which  illumi¬ 
nated  that  appalling  darkness  that  had 
hitherto  pervaded  this  melancholy 
subject.  When  he  found  mention 
made  of  the  recognition  of  her  Majes¬ 
ty’s  rights,  and  the  vindication  of  her 
character,  it  directly  struck  him— 
what  recognition  of  her  rights — ^what 
vindication  of  her  character — could 
be  more  effectual  or  more  honourable 
than  that  she  should  receive  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  from  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  this  country,  the  assurances, 
that,  if  she  would  make  a  sacrifice  of 
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her  feelings,  upon  a  point  which  had 
been  made  one  of  the  grounds  of  the 
differences  that  had  prevented  accom¬ 
modation,  it  should  not  be  construed 
into  any  abandonment  of  her  rights, 
any  concession  of  her  cause,  any  de¬ 
parture  from  the  principle  of  her  de¬ 
fence,  but  as  a  sacrifice  made  to  the 
anxious  desires  of  the  country,  and  to 
the  expressed  wishes  and  authority  of 
Parliament  ?  He  begged  all  honour¬ 
able  members  to  consider  maturely 
what  would  be  the  consequences  of 
the  rejection  of  his  motion — that  there 
was  no  alternative  but  an  inquiry.  The 
deference  already  shewn  by  the  Queen 
to  the  opinion  of  Parliament,  did  her 
the  highest  honour.  True  it  was, 
that  her  Majesty  was  not  a  native  of 
this  country ;  but  he  was  sure  that 
there  was  enough  English  stuff'in  her 
composition  to  induce  her  to  make 
some  sacrifices  of  feeling — not  of  cha¬ 
racter— for  the  sake  of  securing  the 
good  opinion  of  the  vast  majority  of 
her  subjects.  Oh  !  what  benefits 
might  not  result  from  an  amicable  ad- 

i'ustment !  He  should,  indeed,  reckon 
limself  the  most  fortunate  man  that 
ever  lived,  to  be  the  instrument  of  such 
an  arrangement.  Let  gentlemen  re¬ 
flect,  that  there  was  only  a  choice  of 
evils,  and  those  of  pressing  the  inquiry 
to  its  termination  would  be  incalcula¬ 
ble.  On  a  former  night,  an  honour¬ 
able  friend,  (Mr  Brougham)  with  the 
utmost  degree  offo*'':eand  impressive¬ 
ness,  (perhaps  greater  than  any  other 
man  possessed,)  had  adverted  to  the 
amount  and  extent  of  those  evils ;  but 
the  statement  of  them,  eloquent  as  it 
was,  was  far  below  their  reality.  He 
was  in  fairness  bound  to  state,  that 
the  courage,  the  magnanimity,  her 
Majesty  had  displayed  during  these 
transactions,  might  well  stand  her  in 
the  stead  of  the  points  that  she  might 
abandon.  If  he  drew  out  his  argu¬ 
ments  to  a  tedious  length,  he  hoped 
gentlemen  would  excuse  him  by  con¬ 


sidering  that  dreadful  alternative  that 
awaited  the  rejection  of  his  motion.  If 
it  were  dismissed,  nothing  remained 
but  the  prosecution  of  that  dreadful 
inquiry.  Let  the  House  duly  consi¬ 
der  the  unknown  evils  that  must  at¬ 
tend  it — the  recriminations  by  which 
it  must  be  followed— and  the  long 
train  of  consequences  affecting  at  once 
the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  and  the  best 
interests  of  the  empire.  In  this  re¬ 
spect,  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  the 
Parliament,  had  but  one  common 
cause ;  and  the  course  he  recommend¬ 
ed  was  that  most  calculated  to  avert 
the  common  calamity.  Mr  Wilber- 
force  then  moved  the  following  reso¬ 
lutions  : — 

“  Resolved, — That  this  House  has 
learned,  with  unfeigned  and  deep  re¬ 
gret,  that  the  late  endeavours  to  frame 
an  arrangement  which  might  avert  the 
necessity  of  a  public  inquiry  into  the 
information  laid  before  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament,  have  not  led  to  that 
amicable  adjustment  of  the  existing 
differences  in  the  Royal  Family,  which 
was  so  anxiously  desired  by  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  the  nation. 

**  That  this  House,  fully  sensible  of 
the  objections  which  the  Queen  might 
justly  feel  to  taking  upon  herself  the 
relinquishment  of  any  points  in  which 
she  might  have  conceived  her  own 
dignity  and  honour  to  be  involved,  yet 
feeling  the  inestimable  importance 
of  an  amicable  and  final  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  present  unhappy  differ¬ 
ences,  cannot  forbear  declaring  its 
opinion,  that  when  such  large  advan¬ 
ces  have  been  made  towards  that  ob¬ 
ject,  her  Majesty,  by  yielding  to  the 
earnest  solicitude  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  forbearing  to  press  fur¬ 
ther  the  adoption  of  those  propositions 
on  which  any  material  difference  of 
opinion  yet  remains,  would  by  no 
means  be  understood  to  indicate  any 
wish  to  shrink  from  inquiry,  but  would 
only  be  deemed  to  afford  a  renewed 
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proof  of  the  desire  which  her  Majesty 
nas  been  graciously  pleased  to  ex¬ 
press  to  submit  her  own  wishes  to  the 
authority  of  Parliament ;  thereby  en¬ 
titling  herself  to  the  fateful  acknow¬ 
ledgments  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  sparing  this  House  the 
painful  necessity  of  those  public  dis¬ 
cussions*  which,  whatever  might  be 
their  ultimate  result,  could  not  but  be 
distressing  to  her  Majesty’s  feelings 
•—disappointing  to  the  hopes  of  Par¬ 
liament — derogatory  from  the  dignity 
of  the  Crown— and  injurious  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  enrpire." 

Mr  Stuart  Wortley  seconded  the 
motion. 

Mr  Brougham  began  with  decla¬ 
ring,  that  he  intended  to  argue  this 
reat  question,  not  merely  in  his  of- 
cial  capacity  as  Queen’s  law-officer, 
but  also  as  one  of  the  members  of  Par¬ 
liament.  In  proof  of  this,  he  would 
at  once  assert  his  opinion,  (candour 
and  justice  demanded  it,  without  re¬ 
ference  even  to  his  exertions  as  a  ne- 
gociator,)  that  in  this  negociation  no 
little  had  been  already  gained  by  her 
Majesty.  In  the  first  place,  let  it  be 
observed,  that  it  was  now  explicitly 
acknowledged,  that  the  onlv  basis  on 
which  her  Majesty  could  be  called 
upon  to  treat,  was  that  high  ground 
of  her  unimpeachable,  undisputed, 
and  unsuspected  title  of  Queen  of  this 
realm.  This  point  alone  she  had  made 
a  sine  qua  non,  and  she  had  obtained 
it  before  tbe  conference  was  opened. 
It  was  also  no  trivial  matter,  that  in 
leaving  the  kingdom,  she  was  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
belonging  to  the  Highest  personages 
of  the  Royal  Family.  This  was  a 
case  where  little  things  became  of 
great  moment ;  and  inasmuch  as  the 
omission  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  re¬ 
spect  would  be  a  degradation,  the  con¬ 
cession  and  observance  of  those  forms 
was  proportionally  important  in  resto- 
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ring  her  Majesty  to  the  situation  she 
had  a  right  to  occupy.  In  respect  also 
to  reception  at  foreign  courts,  though 
her  Majesty’s  proposition  was  not 
conceded,  yet  sometliing  approaching 
to  it  was  granted.  Care  was  to  be 
taken  to  secure  to  her,  not  only  com¬ 
fort  and  convenience,  but  attention 
and  respect.  Lastly,  in  case  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  negociation,  there  was  to 
be  a  joint  address  to  the  King  and 
Queen,  speaking  of  them  together, 
and  thanking  them  together,  for  the 
concessions  they  had  made.  Now, 
would  any  gentleman  think  this  an 
unimportant  acquisition,  who  recol¬ 
lected,  that  not  four  months  ago,  it 
was  impossible  to  obtain  from  mini¬ 
sters  even  the  mention  of  the  word 
Queen  ?  She  was  an  illustrious  female 
— a  high  personage— an  exalted  lady 
—a  character  of  great  distinction, 
implicated  in  the  conversation,  with 
he  knew  not  how  many  idle  circumlo¬ 
cutions  and  studied  periphrases.  Her 
Majesty  was  no  longer  an  illustrious 
female,”  or  an  "  exalted  personage’' 
— she  was  Queen,  and  was  to  be  ad¬ 
dressed  as  Queen  by  her  Parliament, 
which  was  to  carry  to  the  foot  of  her 
throne  the  expressions  of  its  gratitude 
and  attachment.  However  determi¬ 
ned  ministers  might  be  to  persevere 
in  inquiry,  and  to  open  the  green  bag, 
(for  determined  he  understood  they 
were,  and,  on  her  own  account,  it  was 
far  from  the  intention  of  the  Queen 
to  resist  that  determination,)  yet,  ha¬ 
ving  gained  thus  much  in  favour  of 
her  rights  and  her  innocence,  and 
standing  upon  this  rock  and  basis,  he 
ut  it  to  the  House  whether  it  did  not 
ecome  the  station  the  Queen  had 
now  acquired  to  stand  still  longer  up¬ 
on  resistance,  and  to  demand  that 
some  further  step  should  be  conce¬ 
ded  ?  He  was  ready  to  concede  to  Mr 
Wilberforce,  that  the  question  of  the 
liturgy  had  not  been  made  a  sine  qua 
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non.  It  arose  out  of  the  proposition 
of  residence  abroad,  to  which  the 
Queen  could  not  agree,  afler  the 
charges  which  had  been  made  against 
her,  and  the  green  bag  which  had 
been  thrown  upon  the  table,  without 
the  concession  of  something  which 
might  secure  her  motives  from  all 
misconstruction.  From  all  that  he 
himself  knew— from  all  that  he  under¬ 
stood  by  communication  with  others 
—from  the  known  sense  of  a  great 
part,  if  not  a  majority  of  that  House 
—and  from  the  undoubted  sense  of  a 
majorityoutof  doors,  he  was  warranted 
in  stating,  that  the  surrender  of  that 
point  by  the  Crown,  would  ensure 
success  to  the  object  of  his  honour¬ 
able  friend.  Success  would  then  be 
certain,  and  without  the  shadow  of 
dishonour  on  the  Queen.  {Hear,  hear.') 
—This  once  conceded,  all  difficulties 
would  be  done  away.  For  himself,  he 
could  solemnly  assure  the  House,  that 
he  was  as  convinced  as  he  was  of  his 
own  existence  that  this  was  the  only 
remaining  obstacle.  Let  the  word 
Liturgy  be  but  once  amicably  pro¬ 
nounced,  and  every  impediment 
would  be  removed.  He  did  not  wish 
to  make  this  a  parky  questiou,  or 
throw  any  peculiar  blame  on  minis¬ 
ters.  He  believed  that  deep  regret 
had  been  expressed  for  the  omission 
of  her  Majesty’s  name  in  the  church 
service ;  and  by  how  much  the  more 
the  act  ought  not  to  have  been  done, 
so  much  the  easier  would  it  be  to  un¬ 
do  it.  He  did  not  wish  to  fatigue  the 
House  by  a  discussion  of  right,  or  to 
lead  it  through  a  labyrinth  of  legal 
and  theological  lore.  The  Liturgy 
bad  been  established  by  authority  of 
Parliament,  aRer  having  been  framed 
and  prepared  by  the  convocation.  It 
was  only  to  the  due  legal  authority 
that  a  certain  power  of  alteration  was 
given,  in  cases  relating  to  the  Royal 
Family.  It  was  enacted  “  that  the 
names  of  the  Royal  Family  be  chan* 


ged  and  altered  from  time  to  time,  aa 
may  be  6tting  to  the  occasion."  What 
must  be  understood  as  the  fair  in¬ 
tendment  of  these  words?  Did  they 
not,  upon  every  principle  of  ordinary 
construction,  signify,  that  as  George 
might  succeed  to  Anne,  or  Caroline 
to  Charlotte,  the  names  of  the  latter 
should  be  substituted  for  the  former  ? 
He  took  his  ground  upon  this  simple 
and  obvious  interpretation.  It  was 
only  by  over-strained  and  far-fetched 
constructions,  that  any  other  mean¬ 
ing  could  be  elicited.  The  including 
of  the  Queen  under  the  general  term 
of  the  Royal  Family,  might  perhaps 
be  defended  in  point  of  religion,  but 
not  of  justice  or  constitutional  pro¬ 
priety.  Could  it  indeed  be  main¬ 
tained,  that  the  erasure  of  her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  name  from  the  prayers  of  the 
church  cast  no  stigma,  and  implied 
no  suspicion  ?  If  Queen  after  Queen 
had  been  prayed  for— if  her  present 
Majesty,  whilst  Princess  of  Wales 
and  until  the  demise  of  the  crown, 
had  herself  been  prayed  for,  could 
such  an  omission  be  passed  over  as  a 
trifling  or  unimportant  matter  ?  But 
it  seemed  that  the  name  of  George 
the  First  had  been  inserted  singly, 
and  this  was  stated  by  way  of  shew¬ 
ing  that  her  Majesty  would  sustain 
no  dishonour  by  a  similar  circum¬ 
stance.  Were  he  not,  however,  averse 
to  tread  on  the  a^hes  of  a  departed 
Queen,  he  could  shew  that  this  refer¬ 
ence  contained  the  greatest  possible 
aggravation  of  the  injury.  Then  it 
had  been  urged  that  the  Duke  of 
York  had  been  prayed  for  by  name ; 
but  a  Duke  of  York,  as  heir-presump¬ 
tive,  had  no  title ;  and  the  rule  re¬ 
specting  him,  when  heir-apparent, 
was  by  no  means  so  inflexible  as  with 
regard  to  a  Queen-Consort.  The 
Queen  was  not  only  the  consort  of  a 
King,  but  the  first  subject  of  his 
realm.  She  was  subject  only  to  the 
monarch ;  she  had  high  and  peculiar 
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pririlege»— he  had  almost  said  pre¬ 
rogatives.  The  Kin^s,  indeed,  were 
not  imparted  to  her,  but  they  shelter¬ 
ed,  covered,  and  protected  her.  In 
otiber  respects  she  enjoyed  privileges 
above  all  other  women.  There  was 
nothing  of  which  the  law  was  more 
careful,  than  to  guard  the  honour  of 
the  Queen  Consort,  and  of  the  line 
which  was  continued  through  her. 
A  stigma  in  this  quarter  might,  in 
other  circumstances,  have  caused  a 
disputed  succession.  But  he  was  told 
that  her  Majesty  ought  to  waive  this 
point,  because  an  accommodation  was 
desirable.  His  question,  in  answer  to 
that  observation,  was,  why  should 
not  his  Majesty,  or  rather  his  Majes¬ 
ty's  ministers,  waive  this  point  ? 
{Hear.)  They  were  the  authors  of  the 
act :  her  Majesty  was  the  only  suffer¬ 
er  by  it;  she  nad  obeyed  the  law, 
and  there  was  no  charge  against  her 
arising  out  of  the  transaction.  The 
concession  must  be  degrading  to  her ; 
it  could  not  be  degrading  to  the  other 
side.  On  the  part  of  her  Majesty,  it 
was  to  surrender  all ;  on  the  part  of 
ministers,  it  was  to  surrender  nothing. 
If  she  acquiesced,  she  must  be  de¬ 
graded  every  Sunday  in  the  eyes  of 
every  Christian  congregation  through¬ 
out  the  land.  The  importance  early 
attached  to  this  point  was  shewn  by 
expressions  of  the  Princess  Sophia, 
when  she  was  asked,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  to  come  over  and  reside 
in  Britain.  She  had  then  evidently 
considered  the  being  prayed  for  as 
equivalent  to  residence,  and  as  secu¬ 
ring  her  title  to  the  crown.  He  would 
not  listen  for  an  instant  to  the  argu¬ 
ment,  that  the  crown  would  lower  it¬ 
self  by  the  concession.  Ministers 
had  advised  the  act ;  let  them  now 
advise  its  revocation.  The  disgrace, 
when  removed  from  the  Queen,  could 
not  attach  to  the  Sovereim ;  if  he 
thought  it  could,  he  shomd  be  the 
last  man  to  advise  it.  Who  was  not 


anxious  to  protect  the  unsullied  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  crown  of  these  realms  ? 
On  no  account  whatever,  happen 
what  might,  would  he  cast  the  slight¬ 
est  shade  on  that  pure  and  spotless 
diadem.  He  conceived  that  the  con¬ 
stitution  could  not  recognize  the  King 
in  his  individual  capacity,  and  that  idl 
the  public  acts  of  the  crown  must  b« 
the  acts  of  ministers.  Were  they  to 
open  their  ears  to  every  rumour,  or 
to  every  vague  notion  that  the  King’s 
dignity  might  be  insulted,  and  lose 
sight  altogether  of  the  Queen's  situa¬ 
tion  ^  It  appeared  to  him  to  be  an 
easy  mode  of  extricating  themselves 
from  the  difficulty,  to  carry  up  an 
humble  address  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  representing  the  sentiments 
which  they  could  not  avoid  enter¬ 
taining  on  this  painful  subject.  There 
was  no  reason  why  ministers  should 
hesitate  to  give  sound  advice  on  this 
important  subject.  Let  them  not  fear 
lest  their  Sovereign  should  discoun¬ 
tenance  them  for  it  He  was  too  just 
and  patriotic^ot  to  know  that  it  must 
have  been  eiftorted  from  them  by  the 
commanding  voice  of  Parliament 
Even  if  it  uiould  lead  to  a  dismissal 
from  their  places,  let  them  not  dread 
that  by  manfully  discharging  their 
duty,  or  yielding  to  exp^ency,  or 
complying  with  the  wishes  of  that 
House,  they  would  ultimately  lose 
them.  {Hear,  hear.)  He  should  like 
to  see  the  man  who  would  step  for¬ 
ward  to  succeed  them  in  such  a  case. 
Where  could  be  found  the  rash  and 
presumptuous  factionists,  the  head¬ 
strong  and  audacious  politicians,  who 
would  venture  to  step  into  places 
from  which  others  had  been  removed 
only  for  discharging  an  honest,  a  con¬ 
scientious,  and  an  important  duty?  He 
trusted  they  were  now  near  the  end 
of  those  painful  preliminary  discus¬ 
sions.  Let  the  House  look  to  the 
case.  They  were  going  on,  day  af¬ 
ter  day,  and  soraewng  else  was  go^ 
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iiig  on,  (lay  after  day*  out  of  doors— 
(Aear) — much  irritation,  great  disap¬ 
pointment,  and  a  constant  factious 
meddling  vrith,  and  perversion  of,  the 
case,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up 
that  irritation.  He  would  not  say 
that  this  had  taken  place :  he  would 
say  that  it  was  going  on  every  day 
and  every  hour.  It  was  time  that 
such  a  state  of  things  should  end ; 
and  he  believed  it  was  the  general 
opinion,  he  hoped,  a  strong  one,  that 
these  discussions  should  also  termi¬ 
nate.  Mr  Brougham  regretted  that 
on  this  subject  he  shoulil  differ  from 
any  of  his  political  friends.  He  owed 
here  an  imperious  duty  to  the  coun- 
try,  and  one  more  sacred  still  to  his 
illustrious  client.  If  he  were  capable 
of  being  biassed,  on  such  an  occasion, 
by  party  spirit*  or  the  love  of  popu¬ 
larity,  he  would  think  himself  the 
meanest  of  traitors  to  the  mistress 
he  served.  He  would  never  give  her 
Majesty  any  other  advice  than  that 
which  appeared  to  him  most  condu¬ 
cive  to  her  own  honour^j^nd  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  the  country. 

Lord  Castlereagh  declared,  that  he 
felt  considerable  difGculty  in  rising  to 
address  the  House,  after  the  powerful 
impression  which  had  been  made  by 
the  extraordinary  talent  and  ingenui- 
ty  of  the  honourable  gentleman  who 
had  just  sat  down.  Without  losing 
any  advantage  of  his  legal  character, 
he  had  availed  himself  of  his  situa¬ 
tion  as  a  senator,  to  excite  the  strong¬ 
est  feelings  in  the  assembly.  He  him¬ 
self  had  not  intended  to  speak  till  a 
later  period ;  but  he  felt  called  upon 
to  answer,  without  delay,  some  ob¬ 
servations  of  the  learned  gentleman. 
He  entirely  agreed  with  him  as  to 
the  harmony  with  which  the  confer¬ 
ences  had  been  conducted,  though  in 
his  speech  he  had  thrown  out  some 
insinuations  too  much  in  the  spirit  of 
an  advocate.  Witli  regard  to  the 
question  of  the  Liturgy,  he  was  ready 


to  take  it  on  the  broadest  grounds  of 
ministerial  and  personal  responsibili¬ 
ty.  Her  Majesty’s  right  tQ  the  title 
of  Queen,  had  been  from>  the  first 
unequivocally  acknowledged;  he  had 
named  her  in  Parliament  under  that 
title.  Whatever  propositions  were 
made  to  her  Majesty  when  abroad, 
were  laid  before  her  in  the  character 
of  Queen.  Her  Majesty  had  not  been 
called  on  to  surrender  any  of  h  jr  le¬ 
gal  rights*  as  Queen,  but  to  forbear 
from  the  exercise  of  certain  rights, 
which  ministers  were  induced  to  re« 
commend,  that,  for  the  sake  of  pea(», 
she  should  give  up.  It  was  necessary 
for  his  argument*  on  this  subject,  that 
he  shoum  state  so-much  of  the  law, 
with  respect  to  the  liturgy,  as  go¬ 
verned  his  own  judgment,  and  that 
of  his  Majesty’s  ministers*  in  the  ad¬ 
vice  they  had  given.  In  the  first 

ftlace,  he  denied  that  the  Act  of  Par- 
iament  was  peremptory  on  this  ques¬ 
tion.  The  words  of  the  statute,  which 
set  forth,  that  it  would  be  proper 
for  the  lawful  authorities  to  alter 
the  prayer  with  respect  to  the  King, 
Queen,  and  Royal  Progeny,”  did  not 
impose  on  the  Council  the  necessity 
of  inserting  the  names  of  all  the  per¬ 
sons  that  came  within  those  words. 
From  the  period  of  passing  the  a(^  of 
uniformity  down  to  the  present  day, 
a  discretion  had  been  exercised  by 
the  King  in  Council,  to  include  or 
exclude  the  names  of  individuals  of 
the  Royal  Family.  It  was  a  fallacy 
to  say  that  her  Majesty  was  not  now 
prayed  for.  This  could  not  be  con¬ 
tended,  unless  it  could  be  proved  that 
her  Majesty  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Family.  Although  he  would 
not  disguise  that  there  were  consi¬ 
derations,  on  which  the  discretion  of 
his  Majesty,  to  include  or  exclude 
names,  had  been  exercised  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  yet  he  protested  against  the 
conclusion  that  the  manner  in  whicdi 
the  discretion  had  been  exercised  was 
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a  conclusive  stigma  upon  her  Males* 
tj.  There  was  no  principle  of  selec* 
’tion;'the  power wasarbitrary.  Names 
were  included  in  the  Liturgy  or  ex¬ 
cluded  according  to  circumstancesy 
and  as  the  King  was  advised  by  bis 
Council  to  make  the  introduction  or 
exclusion.  As  to  the  mode  of  ezer- 
'cisingAhis  discretion,  the  Council  did 
not  generally  make  the  necessary  al¬ 
teration,  but  referred  it  to  the  arch¬ 
bishop,  who  carried  the  representa¬ 
tion  made  to  him  to  the  closet,  and 
altered  the  Liturgy  accordingly,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  Sovereign. 
This  discretion  had  been  exercised, 
not  only  in  more  distant  connexions, 
but  even  in  some  as  near  as  the  pre¬ 
sent.  The  Queen  of  George  I.  ^d 
not  been  prayed  for  by  name.  It  was 
true,  there  had  been  documents  in  the 
Consistory  Court  at  Hanover  which 
justified  this  exclusion.  But  the  case 
shewed  >the  same  exercise  of  discre¬ 
tion  which  was  acted  upon  in  this 
case,,  and  in  this  case  too  that  discre¬ 
tion  was  exercised  upon  distinct  con¬ 
siderations.  Prince  George  of  Den¬ 
mark  had  notbeen  prayed  for  by  name, 
although  he  was  the  consort  of  the 
Queen.  This  was  a  case  which  jus¬ 
tified  to  the  full  extent  the  discretion 
now  exercised. 

This  step  had  by  no  means  been 
taken  in  contemplation  of  proceed¬ 
ings  before  Parliament.  Every  effort 
had  been  exhausted  to  avert  Mat  ca¬ 
lamity,  which  only  the  arrival  of  the 
Queen  in  the  country  could  render  in¬ 
evitable.  Information  had  been  gi¬ 
ven,  which  attributed  to  her  Majesty 
charges  of  the  gravest  nature.  The 

J[uestion  was,  under  the  inevitable 
act  of  ministers  possessing  such  in¬ 
formation,  what  course  they  had  'to 
adopt  U  nder  the  prospect  of  proceed¬ 
ings  which  nothing  conld  prevent  but 
that  the  Queen  should  not  come  to 
this  country,  could  he  have  advised 
to  call  for  ^  prayers  of  the  country 


for  the  illustrious  individual  by  name 
— 4iot>to  call  for  the  prayers  of  the 
country ‘ficHT  her  as  one  of  the  Royal 
Family;  but  to  present  the  individual 
for  the  prayers  of  the  country,  when 
perhaps  it  might  soon  aRerwaids  be¬ 
come  a  duty  to  bring  down  informa¬ 
tion  to  Parliament  which  might  give 
a  character  to  her  of  a  different  sort. 
He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that, 
while  -influenced  by  the  considera¬ 
tions  which  he  had  mentioned,  he 
would,  as  an  honest  man,  and  as  a  mi¬ 
nister  of  the  Crown,  have  sacrificed  hia 
existence  rather  than  have  given  a  dif¬ 
ferent  advice,  and  without  any  exami¬ 
nation  into  the  truth  of  the  informa¬ 
tion.  The  Queen's  counsel  had  never 
till  now  appeared  to  attach  any  im- 

Eortance  to  this  point.  They  had  ta- 
en  no  notice  of  it  in  the  negociations 
prior  to  the  Queen's  arrival,  in  which 
the  complaint  only  related  to  the  want 
of  respect  from  the  King’s  servants 
abroad.  Lastly,  at  the  opening  of 
the  conferences,  this  point  had  never 
been  mentioned ;  but  it  had  been  de¬ 
clared,  that  her  Majesty’s  honour  and 
dignity  being  satisfied,  every  other 
question  was  secondary,  and  might 
be  left  to  arbitration.  If  it  had  been 
brought  forward,  it  would  have  ter¬ 
minated  the  negociations  at  once.  It 
was  hard  that  this  cardinal  and  essen¬ 
tial  point  should  have  been  kept  back, 
and  that  ministers  should  thus  have 
been  entrapped  into  a  negociaticHi. 
His  Majesty’s  ministers  could  not  as 
honest  men,  or  in  common  sense,  act 
otherwise  than  they  had  done  till  an 
inquiry  took  place.  There ‘had  been 
no  difficulty  in  point  of  law.  If  the 
law  had  required  the  introduction  of 
the  name  into  the  Liturgy,  it  would 
have  been  a  great  relief  from  the  most 
embarrassingquestion  whidi  ever  any 
government  felt.  If  the  Queen  now 
complied  with  the  wishes  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  it  would  be  fair  to  view  her 
conduct,  not  as  a  shrinking  from  in- 
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quiry,  or  a  withdrawing  of  the  pledge 
Ae  gave  in  coming  to  this  country ; 
but  as  proceeding  from  a  spirit  of  ac¬ 
commodation,  and  a  desire  to  save 
the  Parliament  and  the  country  from 
an  inquiry  most  difficult  and  most 
perilous  in  itself,  and  most  alarming 
in  its  consequences.  Ministers  had 
shewn  every  disposition  to  conciliate, 
short  of  calling  upon  the  King  to  re¬ 
tract  his  deliberate  opinion ;  but  if 
the  system  of  tergiversation,  which 
had  recently  been  adopted,  were  to 
be  continued ;  if,  when  one  point  was 
conceded*  another  point  was  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  such  concession  to  be 
more  strongly  insisted  upon,  the  House 
might  bid  adieu  to  all  hopes  of  any 
satisfactory  negociation.  Ministers 
had  been  willing  to  give  up  every 
thing,  except  their  own  honour,  to 
relieve  her  Majesty  ;  they  had  not 
refused  her  any  point  which  it  was 
within  their  powa:  to  grant ;  and 
whatever  might  be  the  result  of  the 
present  deliberations,  he,  for  one,  did 
not  feel  inclined  to  rec^e  a  single 
inch  from  the  counsels  which  he  had 
given  to  the  Crown  upon  this  very 
delicate  and  important  subject. 

Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  began 
with  expressing  his  high  esteem  for 
the  honourable  member  who  had 
brought  forward  the  present  motion ; 
but  could  not  think  it  had  been  at 
all  framed  in  the  spirit  of  concilia¬ 
tion.  His  honourable  fnend  came  to 
the  House,  and  he  could  assure  his 
honourable  fnend,  that,  in  the  re¬ 
marks  which  he  was  going  to  make, 
he  had  no  intention  to  disparage  his 
many  great  and  eminent  virtues ;  but 
his  honourable  iiiend  came  to  the 
House  lamenting  the  unfortunate  dif¬ 
ferences  which  existed  between  the 
two  most  illustrious  personages  in  the 
country— lamenting  the  extent  to 
which  they  had  been  carried — lament¬ 
ing  the  improbability  which  appear¬ 
ed  of  brining  them  to  any  amicable 
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adjustment,  and  concluded,  after  aR 
his  lamentations,  by  proposing  that 
the  party  which  haa  previously  been 
acknowledged  to  be  the  injured  party 
should  submit  to  still  further  injuries, 
and  that  the  persons  who  inflicted 
those  injuries,  and  who,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  say,  were  his  Majesty's 
ministers,  (hear,)  should  be  empower¬ 
ed  to  ask  her  Majesty,  in  the  name  of 
Parliament,  to  give  a  permanent  ac¬ 
quiescence  to  a  scheme,  which,  sup¬ 
posing  it  to  give  her  a  partial  and 
temporary  relief,  was  certain,  at  the 
same  time,  to  entail  upon  her  a  per¬ 
manent  and  indelible  disgrace.  He 
had  long  meditated  a  motion  upon 
the  subject  of  the  Liturgy,  and  had 
only  been  withheld  by  representa¬ 
tions  from  the  Treasury  Bench,  on 
the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  subject ; 
but  all  motive  for  reserve  was  now 
over.  The  Queen,  it  was  said,  sus¬ 
tained  no  injury,  because  she  was 
prayed  for  under  the  words  of  “  all 
the  Royal  Family;”  but  the  King 
was  also  so  prayra  for  ;  and  for  the 
same  reason  his  name  should  have 
been  omitted.  The  honourable  mo¬ 
ver,  he  thought,  was  the  last  man  to 
have  treated  this  as  a  mere  matter  of 
court  etiquette  $  yet,  if  he  thought 
otherwise,  he  was  guilty  of  inconsis¬ 
tency  in  asking  the  Queen  to  give 
up  her  right.  He  trusted  the  House 
would  rather  sanction  the  principle 
of  undoing  what  had  been  unjustly 
done,  than  of  persevering  in  acts  of 
similar  injustice.  He  hw  received 
letters  from  different  gentlemen,  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
even  from  some  clergymen,  stating 
that  the  order  in  councU  was  entirely 
ineffective,  and  adding,  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom  her  Majesty 
was  publicly  prayed  for,  even  by 
name.  His  Majesty's  ministers  had 
sent  it  down  to  ScoUand,  where  they 
bad  no  authority  to  send  it— where 
there  was  no  regular  form  of  church 
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senrice— where  there  was  no  liturgy, 
but  where,  he  was  happy  to  state,  it 
had  been  rightly  and  universally  dis¬ 
obeyed.  He  would  ask  Lwd  Castle- 
reagb,  first,  whether  the  order  in 
councd  was  as  he  had  stated  it  to  be  ? 
secondly,  whether  it  had  not  been 
frequently  violated  ?  and,  lastly,  whe¬ 
ther  any  of  those  who  had  violated  it 
had  ever  been,  and  how,  punished  ? 
Let  the  Queen  be  innocent,  or  let 
her  be  guilty,  he  thought  it  incum¬ 
bent  upon  the  House  to  place  her, 
and  he  therefore  called  upon  them 
now  to  place  her,  in  the  Liturgy,  from 
which  she  ought  never  to  have  been 
displaced,  not  even  for  a  moment. 
His  lordship  concluded  with  moving. 

That  this  House,  sensible  of  the 
objection  the  Queen  must  feel  at  the 
relinquishment  of  any  points  in  which 
her  dignity  and  honour  are  involved, 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  insertion  of  her 
Majesty’s  name  in  the  Liturgy  would 
be,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  the  most  expedient  and  most 
efiectual  mode  of  sparing  this  House,” 
&C. 

Mr  Denman  strongly  repelled  the 
charge,  that  the  Queen’s  legal  advi¬ 
sers  had  been  guilty  of  tergiversa¬ 
tion,  declaring,  that  they  had  kept  to 
the  last  the  ground  and  attitude  they 
had  at  first  assumed.  He  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  shew,  that  the  Queen  had  the 
clearest  right  to  be  prayed  for  by 
name.  He  enumerated  various  in¬ 
stances  of  ill  treatment  which  she  had 
experienced.  It  was  very  singular, 
that  these  charges,  collect  a  year 
ago  in  the  north  of  Italy,  should  ne¬ 
ver  have  been  heard  of  till  they  were 
now  laid  on  the  table.  The  crime  was 
her  coming  to  England.  If  she  had 
lived  abr(^,  either  as  Princess  of 
Wales  or  as  Queen  of  England,  she 
might  have  conducted  herself  as  she 
pleased,  and  there  would  have  been 
no  accusation.  She  might  have  wan¬ 
dered  over  the  continent,  and  exhi¬ 


bited  the  disgrace  of  England  in  the 
sight  of  foreigners.  She  might  have 
behaved  like  the  most  degraded  of 
human  beings,  and  nothing  would 
have  been  aUeged  against  her.  But 
her  coming  to  Englwd  was  a  crime 
which  demanded  instant  inquiry  and 
punishment.  The  Queen  was  ready 
to  meet  the  charges  against  her.  Ctf 
that  readiness,  and  of  her  innocence, 
she  had  given  the  most  decisive  proof 
by  her  immediate  appearance  in  Eng¬ 
land.  This  had  b^n  universally  ac¬ 
knowledged  ;  and  yet,  in  the  very 
same  breath,  she  was  praised  for  the 
boldness  with  which  she  had  n^et  her 
accusers,  and  advised  to  give  up  the 
right  for  which  she  was  contending. 
Her  Majesty  was  content  to  reside 
abroad  ;  but,  in  going  abroad,  she 
wished  to  have  her  innocence  fully 
and  definitely  established— establish¬ 
ed  in  such  a  manner  as  it  could  only 
be  established  by  the  restoration  of 
her  legal  rights. 

Mr  Bankes  strongly  supported  the 
original  motion.  He  would  ask  any 
reasonable  man,  how  ministers  could 
have  vindicated  themselves,  either  to 
the  Sovereign  or  to  Parliament,  if 
they  had  come  down  to  the  House 
with  the  insertion  of  the  Queen’s 
name  in  the  Liturgy — the  ink  still  wet 
in  one  hand,  and  the  papers  of  accu¬ 
sation  which  they  had  received  against 
her  in  the  other  ?  Of  the  contents  of 
these  papers  he  knew  nothing;  he 
hoped  to  know  nothing  of  them  ;  and 
as  to  their  truth  or  falsehood,  would 
offer  no  opinion.  He  wished  to  see 
the  Queen  placed  exactly  in  the  same 
situation  as  if  she  had  never  taken 
the  imprudent  step  of  landing  in  Eng¬ 
land.  He  gave  credit  to  her  Majesty 
for  the  rewiness  which  she  express¬ 
ed  to  meet  inquiry ;  but  he  doubted 
if  her  advisers  were  benefiting  their 
client  by  professing,  on  the  one  hand, 
a  wish  for  concfliation,  and  making, 
on  the  other,  that  point  a  time  qua 
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non,  the  resignation  of  which  would 
be  no  derogation  from  her  character. 

Mr  Williams  endeavoured  to  prove, 
that  ministers  had  acted  improperly 
and  unwarrantably  upon  this  occa¬ 
sion. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  attacked  the 
conduct  ministers  in  his  usual  style 
of  unmeasured  invective.  He  applau¬ 
ded  the  conduct  of  the  Queen  in  ha¬ 
ving  triumphed  equally  over  their 
bribe  and  their  threat.  She  had  adopt¬ 
ed  a  course  of  conduct  so  magnani¬ 
mous,  as  to  raise  her  in  all  men's 
minds,  and  which  afforded  such  pre¬ 
sumption  of  her  innocence  (to  use  the 
expression  of  the  honourable  member 
below  him,)  as  rendered  it  as  doubt¬ 
less  as  the  valour  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  Let  the  House  look  at 
the  treatment  which  this  illustrious 
lad^  had  experienced  from  her  first 
arrival  in  this  country-.-ciit  off  from 
the  .protection  of  those  whose  duty  it 
was  to  protect  her — deprived  of  that 
control  which  she  had  a  right  to  ex- 
ercise->4llowed  no  intercourse  with 
her  family  or  with  her  child ;  and  if, 
under  such  circumstances,  when  goad¬ 
ed  by  insult,  and  driven  almost  to 
madness,  she  had  acted  improperly, 
no  man  who  harboured  a  principle  of 
honour  in  his  breast  would  not  shed 
a  tear  for  her  misfortunes — but  be 
would  not  at  the  same  time  pursue 
her  with  the  arm  of  vengeance,  un¬ 
der  the  mask  of  mercy.  There  was 
much  apology  for  the  King,  whose 
ear  had  doubtless  been  poisoned  by 
spies  and  go-betweens ;  but  there  was 
none  for  ministers,  who  ought  to  have 
undeceived  him,  and  given  him  sound 
advice.  It  ought  to  have  made  no 
difference  in  their  minds,  whether  the 
Queen  remained  abroad  or  not ;  they 
were  bound  by  their  duty  to  the  King, 
and  to  the  country,  to  pursue  a  steady 
course,  without  any  alteration  of  their 
views  in  consequence  of  her  presence 
or.  her  absence.  But,  on  the  contrary. 


they  told  her,  that  if  she  continued 
to  live  abroad,  she  might  with  impu¬ 
nity  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring 
disgrace  on  the  King  and  country ; 
but  if  she  came' to  England  to  trouble 
them,  then  it  would  be  imperative  on 
the  noble  lord,  as  an  honest  man,  to 
bring  down  a  green  bag.  He  felt 
some  parliamentary  difficulty  in  the 
extraordinary  mode  of  proceeding 
which  was  proposed.  They  were  calU 
ed  on  to  address  the  Queen ;  and  if 
she  was  to  be  treated  with  that  re¬ 
spect,  it  was  not,  surely,  too  much 
to  ask  ministers  to  withdraw  the  stig¬ 
ma  which  they  had  cast  upon  her 
character;  let  either  the  green  bag 
or  the  present  motion  be  withdrawn. 
How  any  man  could  hold  the  bag  in 
one  hand,  and  vote  for  this  motion 
with  the  other,  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
conceive.  What.ifherMajestyshould 
not  choose  to  receive  the  address  ; 
and,  in  fact,  should  not  comply  with 
k  ?  She  had  always  been  anxious  to 
do  what  was  wished  by  the  House 
of  Commons;  she  had  thrown  her 
life  and  her  honour  on  them ;  and 
therefore  there  could  be  no  doubt  of 
her  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the 
House,  or  of  the  deference  which  she 
was  disposed  to  pay  to  its  opinions- 
But  he  would  say  for  her  in.the  words 
of  the  poet— 

“  To  the  liege  lord  of  my  dear  native  lan4, 

I  owe  a  subject’s  homage ;  yet  even  him, 

And  his  high  arbitration,  I  reject. 

Within  my  bosom  reigns  another  lord,— 
Honour,  sole  judge  and  umpire  -of  my  con¬ 
duct.” 

This  point  she  could  not  concede; 
especially,  when  the  House  asked  it 
in  order  ,to  get  ministers  out  of  a 
scrape — to  enable  them  to  sneak  away 
with  their  green  bag.  The  honoura.. 
ble  baronet  remarked  on  the  great 
difference  between  Lord  Castlereagh, 
who  pursued  the  Queen  for  her  vices 
and  bad  qualities,  and  Mr  Canning, 
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his  colleague,  who  wished  to  punish 
Jier  for  her  virtues  and  good  quali¬ 
ties.  Her  amiable  disposition  and 
fascinating  manners,  he  said,  would 
render  her  the  tool  of  faction  ;  but 
he  would  beg  to  know,  of  what  fac¬ 
tion  she  had  ever  been  the  -tooh  ex¬ 
cept  that  to  which  the  right  honoura¬ 
ble  gentleman  belonged  i 

Mr  Canning  declared,  that  he 
should  not  be  challenged  or  provoked 
to  enter  into  any  recrimination.  This 
was  not  the  time  for  ministers  to  en¬ 
ter  into  a  justification  of  their  con¬ 
duct;  when  that  time  came,  they 
would  be  most  fully  prepared.  Mi¬ 
nisters  had  been  forced  into  this  ques¬ 
tion-forced  by  those  advisers,  who, 
in  an  ill-fated  hour,  had  induced  her 
Majesty  to  return  to  this  country. 
There  were  charges,  as  to  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  which  he  did  not  mean 
to  say  a  word;  but  they  existed.  Mi¬ 
nisters,  in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  dis¬ 
cretion,  would  most  gladly  have  al¬ 
lowed  them  to  slera  ;  but  no  choice 
was  left  to  them.  There  could  be  no 
desire— desire !  how  could  he  say  de¬ 
sire,  or  how  suppose  that  there  should 
be  in  the  mind,  he  would  not  say  of 
any  honourable  man,  but  of  any  hu¬ 
man  creature  with  the  feelings  of  a 
man,— how  could  there  be  any  other 
wish  or  feeling  but  that  inquiry  should 
be  avoided?  If  there  had  been  any 
choice  lett  to  ministers,  he  would 
himself  have  considered  their  conduct 
most  unwarrantable  if  they  had  not 
sacrificed  every  personal  or  private 
feeling  to  a  sense  of  public  duty,  by 
abstainingfrom  all  proceedings  in  this 
case  ;  but  the  unfortunate  return  of 
the  illustrious  personage  had  left  them 
no  option.  The  honourable  baronet 
had  described  the  language  in  which 
he  himself  upon  another  occasion  bad 
spoken  of  that  personage  as  extrava¬ 
gant.  If  that  language  had  procured 
him  any  credit  with  the  House  for 
sincerity,  he  hoped  he  might  in  the 
same  spirit  of  sincerity  declare,  that 


he  thought  it  not  inconsistent  with 
the  strongest  feelings — (if  in  saying 
so  he  did  not  use  an  improper  ex¬ 
pression)— the  strongest  private  feel¬ 
ings  of  admiration  and  regard  for  the 
illustrious  individual— for  any  person 
holding  a  public  situation,  and  dis¬ 
charging  public  duties,  to  say  before¬ 
hand  that  he  would  use  every  effort 
to  prevent  the  agitation  of  a  fruit¬ 
less  question,  unless  a  possible  event 
should  occur  to  make  it  necessary. 
That  event  had  unfortunately  occur¬ 
red,  and  he  was  not  prepar^  to  say 
that  there  was  any  alternative  but  to 
proceed  to  the  inquiry.  Mr  Canning 
expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  new 
and  exaggerated  importance  which 
had  been  attached  to  the  affair  of  the 
Liturgy.  If  indeed  it  were  a  point  of 
such  importance,  not  merely  as  a 
worldly  matter,  but  as  a  religious  ob¬ 
servance,  what  was  to  be  thought  of 
those  negociators  for  the  Queen  who 
postponed  it  to  the  questions  of  resi¬ 
dence,  patronage,  and  income,  and 
who,  when  they  did  introduce  this 
awful  heavenly  point,  of  exclusion 
from  the  ceremonial  of  the  church, 
did  it  in  the  way  of  commutation  for 
an  equivalent?  If  it  were  to  raise  her 
M  aj  esty,  on  the  aspirations  of  millions, 
to  the  presence  of  her  Creator,  what 
was  to  be  thought  of  those  advisers  who 
postponed  it  to  a  point  (ff  etiquette— 
to  a  question  what  sort  of  introduc¬ 
tion  her  Majesty  should  obtain  at 
some  petty  court,  like  those  of  Knip- 
hausen  and  Hohenzollem,  where  toe 
single  minister  of  state  was  out  at 
elbows,  and  the  pomp  of  military  pa¬ 
rade  was  kept  up  by  three  whisker¬ 
ed  grenadiers  and  the  fraction  of  a 
drummer?  Mr  Canning  concluded, 
with  expressing  his  entire  concurrence 
to  the  motion  of  Mr  Wilberforce. 

Some  explanations  were  given  by 
Mr  Brougham  and  Mr  C.  Hutchin¬ 
son,  chiefly  relative  to  the  conduct  of 
Lord  Hutchinson. 

Mr  Wilberforce  made  a  short  re- 
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ply,  which  was  followed  by  a  few  ex¬ 
planatory  observations  from  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh. 

The  vote,  after  many  loud  calls, 
was  now  taken,  when  there  appear¬ 
ed. 

For  the  original  motion,  .  S94 

Against  it, . 124 

Majority  for  the  resolution,  267 

On  the  same  day,  the  House  of 
Lords,  with  a  good  deal  of  dissatis¬ 
faction,  agreed  to  defer  the  sitting  of 
the  Committee  till  Tuesday  next. 

On  the  following  evening,  an  ex¬ 
planation  was  ^ven  by  Mr  Brougham, 
from  which  it  appeared,  that  the 
Queen,  immediately  on  being  inform¬ 
ed  of  the  omission  of  bn*  name  in  the 
Liturgy,  had  addressed  a  complaint 
on  the  subject  to  one  of  his  Majesty's 
ministers. 

After  the  passing  of  the  resolution 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr  Wil- 
berforce.  Sir  T.  Acland,  Mr  Bankes, 
and  Mr  Stuart  Wortley,  were  ap¬ 
pointed,  as  a  deputation,  to  wait  upon 
the  Queen  and  present  it  to  ner. 
The  expectation  of  this  event  excited 
an  extraordinary  interest  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind,  and  all  the  streets  holer¬ 
ing  on  her  Majesty's  residence  were 
crowded  to  excess.  The  disposition 
shewn  by  this  multitude  was  such  as 
altogether  tended  to  confirm  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  in  the  resolution  which  she  was 
supposed  already  to  have  formed.  As 
the  carriages  conveying  the  mem- 
l^rs  of  the  deputation  appeared,  hoot¬ 
ing  and  hissing,  with  cries  of  No 
address,"  were  raised  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent.  'The  four  gentlemen  having 
alighted,  were  received  by  the  Queen 
in  the  drawing-room,  with  Mr 
Brougham  and  Mr  Denman  on  each 
side,  and  attended  by  Lady  Anne  Ha¬ 
milton.  The  members  having  knelt, 
and  kissed  her  Majesty's  hand,  Mr 


Wilberforce  read  the  resolution  of 
the  House.  The  Queen  then  return¬ 
ed  the  following  answer . 

am  bound  to  receive  with  gra¬ 
titude  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  interpose  its 
high  mediation,  for  the  purpose  of 
healing  those  unhappy  difierences  in 
the  Royal  F amily,  which  no  person  has 
so  much  reason  to  deplore  as  myself. 
And  with  perfect  truth  I  can  declare, 
that  an  entire  reconcilement  of  those 
differences,  effected  by  the  authority 
of  Parliament,  on  principles  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
all  the  parties,  is  still  the  object  dear¬ 
est  to  my  heart. 

"  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
my  deep  sense  of  the  affectionate  lan- 
gua^  of  these  resolutions ;  it  shews 
the  House  of  Commons  to  be  the  faith¬ 
ful  representative  of  that  generous 
people,  to  whom  I  owe  a  debt  of  gra¬ 
titude  that  can  never  be  repaid. 

1  am  sensible,  too,  that  I  expose 
myself  to  the  risk  of  displeasing  tnose 
who  may  soon  be  the  judges  of  my 
conduct;  but  1  trust  to  their  can¬ 
dour,  and  their  sense  of  honour,  con¬ 
fident  that  they  will  enter  into  the 
feelings  which  alone  influence  my  de¬ 
termination. 

It  would  ill  become  me  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  power  of  Parliament,  or  the 
mode  in  which  it  may  at  any  time  be 
exercised;  but,  however  strongly  I 
may  feel  ^e  necessity  of  submitting 
to  its  authority,  the  question  whether 
I  will  make  myself  a  party  to  any 
measure  proposed  must  be  decided 
by  my  own  feelings  and  conscience, 
and  by  them  alone.  As  a  subject  of 
the  state,  I  shall  bow  with  deference 
.—if  possible,  without  a  murmur— to 
every  act  of  the  sovereign  authority ; 
but,  as  an  accused  and  injured  Queen, 

I  owe  it  to  the  King,  myself,  and  all 
my  fellow-subjects,  not  to  consent  to 
the  sacrifice  of  any  essential  privilege. 
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or  withdraw  mj  appe^  to  those  prin¬ 
ciples  of  public  justice,  which  are 
alike  the  safe-guard  of  the  highest 
and  the  humblest  individual.*' 

The  deputation,  having  received 
this  reply,  made  their  obeisance  and 
retired ;  while  the  multitude,  on  re¬ 
ceiving  notice  of  what  had  passed,  tes¬ 
tified  their  concurrence  by  the  loud¬ 
est  acclamations. 

Such  was  the  unfortunate  issue  of 
this  attempt,  made  with  the  best  in¬ 
tentions,  to  avert  the  evils  impending 
upon  the  I;Iouse  and  the  public  from 
this  inquiry.  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  after  considering  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  issues,  that  the  Queen 
wouldhave  acted  awise  part  in  seizing 
this  opportunity  of  retiring,  with  a 
good  grace,  from  the  conflict.  Still 
we  question  whether  the  plan  of  pa¬ 
cification  adopted  was  altogether  hap¬ 
py  or  promising.  It  should  seem,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  views  already  given, 
that  the  other  side  was  the  quarter  to 
whidi  Parliament  might  most  natu¬ 
rally  have  looked  to  close  the  contest, 
either  by  arbitration  or  concession. 
The  Parliament  is  constitutionally 
the  King’s  great  council;  and  this 
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original  ri^t  was  matly  strengthen¬ 
ed  by  his  Majesty  s  having  volunta¬ 
rily  come  down,  and  thrown  himself 
upon  their  judgment.  To  him,  there¬ 
fore,  advice  could  be  tender^  with 
the  very  best  possible  grace ;  while 
the  ofiering  it  to  the  other  party,  was 
going  out  of  the  regular  course  of 
Parliament,  and  not  very  compatible 
with  its  dignity.  What  was  stiU  more 
important,  counsel  addressed  to  the 
regular  quarter  would  have  been  all 
but  imperative;  while  in  the  other 
case,  its  acceptance  depended  upon 
the  will,  perhaps  ciq>ricious,  of  an 
individual,  from  whom  they  had  no 
room  to  expect  the  exercise  of  any 
peculiar  discretion.  The  resolution 
might  equally,  in  this  case  as  in  the 
other,  have  given  it  to  be  understood, 
that  the  concession  was  asked  merely 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  did  not  im¬ 
ply  any  sacrifice  or  change  of  opinion, 
its  success,  we  think,  can  scarcely 
be  doubted,  especially  as  there  could 
be  little  anxiety  to  open  a  cause  in 
the  face  of  such  a  torrent  of  popular 
opinion,  the  impossibility  of  stemming 
which,  by  almost  any  proof  or  process, 
must  ^ve  been  alieMy  foreseen* 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


TRIAL  OF  THE  QUEEN. 


‘Remonstrances  against  the  Mode  Proceeding.— Report  of  the  Lords  Committee. 

—Bill  of  Penalties. — Discussions  respecting  it. — Preliminary  Questions. — 
Opening  of  the  Trial. — Evidence  against  the  Queen. — Pleadings. — Evidence 
in  Defence  of  the  Queen. — Pleadings^ — Debates  in  the  House  of  Lords.— The 
Bill  carried.— Withdrarvn. 

Every  eflPort  to  adjust  amicably  the  challenges  the  most  complete  investi- 
dlfferences  in  the  Royal  House,  and  gation  of  her  conduct ;  but  she  pro¬ 
to  avert  a  full  inquiry  into  this  pain-  tests,  in  the  first  place,  against  any  se- 
ful  subject,  having  thus  proved  abor-  cret  inquiry  :  and  if  the  House  of 
tive,  nothing  remained  but  to  proceed  Lords  should,  notwithstanding,  per- 
inthe  course  which  had  been  already  sist  in  a  proceeding  so  contrary  to 
marked  out.  Before,  however,  the  every  principle  of  justice  and  of  law, 
secret  committee  began  its  operation,  she  must  in  the  next  place  declare, 
the  Queen  interposed  a  remonstrance  that,  even  from  such  an  unconstitu- 
against  the  mode  of  investigation  em-  tional  course,  she  can  have  nothing  to 
ployed.  She  drew  up  a  petition  in  the  apprehend,  unless  it  be  instituted  be- 
following  terms :  fore  the  arrival  of  those  witnesses 

whom  she  will  summon  immediately 
To  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  to  expose  the  whole  of  the  machina- 
in  Parliament  Assembled.  tions  against  her.  She  is  anxious  that 

there  should  now  be  no  delay  what- 
**  Caroline  R.  ever  in  finishing  the  inquiry ;  and  none 

**  The  Queen,  having  been  inform-  shall  be  occasioned  by  her  Majesty, 
ed  that  proceedings  are  about  to  be  But  the  Queen  cannot  suppose  that 
instituted  against  her  in  the  House  of  the  House  of  Lords  will  commit  so 
Lords,  feels  it  necessary  to  approach  crying  an  injustice  as  to  authorize  a 
your  Lordships  as  a  petitioner  and  a  secret  examination  of  her  conduct,  in 
fellow-subject.  She  is  advised  that,  the  absence  of  herself  and  her  coun- 
according  to  the  forms  of  your  Lord-  sel,  while  her  defence  must  obviously 
ships’  House,  no  other  mode  of  com-  rest  upon  evidence,  which  for  some 
munication  is  permitted.  weeks  cannot  reach  this  country.  The 

**  Now,  as  at  all  times,  she  declares  instant  that  it  arrives,  she  will  entreat 
her  perfect  readiness  to  meet  every  the  House  of  Lords  to  proceed  in  any 
charge  affecting  her  honour ;  and  she  way  they  may  think  consistent  with 
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the  ends  of  justice  |  but  in  the  mean 
time,  and  before  the  first  step  is  taken, 
her  Majesty  desires  to  be  heard  by  her 
counsel  at  your  Lordships’  bar,  this 
day,  upon  the  subject  matter  of  this 
petition.** 

This  petition  was  first  tendered  to 
the  Chancellor,  who  was  requested  to 
present  it  to  the  House  of  Peers.  The 
application  to  a  channel  se  hostile* 
seems  not  much  to  be  approred,  since 
it  would  scarcely  have  any  other  ob¬ 
ject  than  the  awkward  situation  in 
which  it  placed  that  great  function¬ 
ary.  Perhaps,  however,  the  Chancellor 
rather  committed  himself  when  he  de¬ 
clined  to  do  what  is  usually  considdred 
as  a  duty  incumbent  on  any  member 
of  the  House.  The  petition  was,  there- 
fore,  on  the  26th  June,  presented  by 
Lord  Dacre,  who,  animadverting  on 
the  Chancellor's  refusal,  stated,  that 
he  himself  never  had  the  slightest 
commuiHcation  with  the  Queen,  but 
was  merely  performing  what  he  con¬ 
ceived  a  duty  to  a  person  under  ac> 
cusation.— The  Chancellor  observed, 
that  having  only  three  minutes  to  con¬ 
sider  of  the  application,  it  had  occur¬ 
red  to  him,  that  he  was  the  last  per¬ 
son  in  the  House  by  whom  this  pe¬ 
tition  ought  to  be  presented ;  and  he 
had  found  no  precedent  in  the  Jour¬ 
nals  for  such  a  proceeding.  At  the 
same  time,  he  declared  to  their  lord- 
ships,  and  was  ready  to  declare  in  the 
face  of  the  whole  world,  that  he  would 
rather  suffer  death  than  admit  any 
abatement  of  the  principle,  that  a  per¬ 
son  accused  is  not  therefore  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  guilty. 

Lords  Grey,  Holland,  and  Lans- 
downe  insisted,  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  situation  of  the  noble  and  learn¬ 
ed  Lord  which  made  any  distinction 
between  him  and  other  members  of 
the  House,  or  exempted  him  from  any 
of  the  duties  incumbent  upon  them. 
Lord  Liverpool  urged«  that  any  in- 
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dividual  peer  mi^bt  have  particular 
and  personal  motives  for  declining  to 
present  a  petition.  This  was  admit¬ 
ted,  provided  the  motive  were  not 
taken  from  consideration  of  the  place 
where  he  sat.  The  Chancellor  decla¬ 
red,  that  he  would  never  hesitate  to 
present  a  petition  from  the  highest  or 
the  lowest  in  the  land,  provided  be 
thought  it  consistent  with  his  duty  to 
the  House. 

After  these  prolegomena,  the  peti¬ 
tion  was  read,  and  it  was  agreed,  that 
Mr  Brougham  shoidd  be  beard  in  sup¬ 
port  of  it 

Mr  Brougham  stated,  that  nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  intention  of 
her  Majesty,  than  to  ask  for  delay,  in 
the  accustomed  and  vulgar  sense  of 
that  word.  She  asked  for  no  delay  of 
the  prosecution ;  she  asked  for  no  de¬ 
lay  of  judgment,  because  she  was  con¬ 
scious  that  she  was  innocent,  and  be¬ 
cause  she  knew  that  their  Lordships 
were  just ;  but  she  asked  for  delay, 
because  she  knew  that  aH  the  forms  of 
law  and  justice  would  be  set  at  defi¬ 
ance  if  tney  refused  to  listen  to  her 
petition,  and  proceeded  to  try  her  on 
the  ex  parte  statements  of  her  enemies. 
What  the  charges  themselves  were— - 
by  what  testimony  they  were  support¬ 
ed — who  the  base  tools  were  who  lent 
themselves  to  procure,  collect,  and  ar¬ 
range  them — ^how  they  were  scraped 
together — by  whose  influence  they 
were  conjured  up,  he  could  not  tell ; 
but  it  was  enough  for  him  to  know 
this,  that  be  it  creditable  to  the  col¬ 
lector,  or  be  it  odious  and  disgraceful 
to  the  collector  and  the  witnesses,  it 
went  to  affect  the  character,  and  to 
impeach  the  conduct  of  her  Majesty, 
for  something  that  was  alleged  to  havo 
been  done  abroad.  Now,  it  was  known 
to  their  Lordships,  that  her  Majesty 
had  resided  for  the  last  five  years  at  a 
great  distance  from  this  country ;  that 
she  had  lived  beyond  the  Alps  and  the 
Appenines,  and  that  it  was  physically 
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impossible  for  her  to  procure  the  pro-  fence.  How  unfidr,  thst  before  this 
duction  of  a  single  document,  the  pre-  time,  the  invisible  tribunal — he  begged 
sence  of  a  single  witness,  or  even  the  pardon,  the  secret  committee,  should 
answer  to  a  single  letter,  that  might  have  pronounced  sentence,  her  name 
be  necessary  for  the  vindication  of  have  been  blackened  all  over  Europe, 
her  character,  in  less  than  6ve  or  six  and  an  unfavourable  impression  proau- 
weeks.  Unless,  therefore,  the  neces-  ced  for  a  great  length  of  time.  These 
sary  time  were  allowed,  her  Majesty  reasons,  he  urged,  were  conclusive 
could  have  no  means  of  defence,  and  against  any  secret  investigation,  and 
might  as  well  be  condemned  without  for  delaying  the  commencement  of 
the  formalities  of  trial.  When  an  Eng-  the  trial  in  any  shape,  for  the  space 
lish  woman  was  accused,  no  foreigner  of  two  months, 
must  be  admitted  as  an  evidence  Mr  Denman  followed  on  the  same 
against  her — none  whose  principles  side,  and  strongly  urged  similar  arsu- 
hung  on  them  by  a  loose  tenure—  ments.  In  what  situation  would  her 
none  who  denied  the  obligation  of  an  Majesty  be  placed,  after  the  report 
oath;  she  had  an  opportunity  of  ofthe  secret  committee?  A  committee 
knowing  the  witnesses  against  her,  of'fiReen  of  the  most  distinguished 
and  she  could  compel  the  attendance  peers  of  that  House,  whose  minds  had 
of  those  who  could  give  testimony  in  been  impressed  by  the  contents  of  this 
her  favour.  Her  Majesty  possessed  bill,  were  to  pause  for  a  time  on  these 
none  of  those  advantages ;  she  was  impressions,  and  then  to  sit  in  judg- 
discountenanced  by  all  the  autbori-  ment  on  her  Majesty’s  character,  her 
ties,  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  she  honour,  and  perhaps  her  life.  How 
had  to  meet  all  that  bribery,  all  that  was  it  possible  for  the  most  honour- 
force,  all  that  malignity  could  col-  able  mind  to  divest  itself  of  preju- 
lect  and  array  against  her.  He  would  dices  so  impressed  ?  In  such  cir- 
ask  their  Lordships  if  they  could  cumstances,  how  great  was  the  like- 
doubt  that  her  Majesty  was  consci-  lihood  of  worthless  characters  fur- 
ous  of  her  innocence,  and  fearless  of  nishing  such  evidence  as  they  might 
the  result,  when,  under  such  circum-  deem  to  be  acceptable?  It  was  enough 
stances  as  these,  she  called  on  her  to  rouse  suspicion,  that  the  desire  to 
law  officers  to  go  on,  and  demand-  receive  such  testimony  was  known  to 
ed  no  delay  of  the  proceedings.  It  exist.  There  was  a  peculiar  call  in 
was  his  duty,  however,  to  guard  her  such  circumstances,  to  allow  every 
against  the  dangers  into  which  she  means  ofguarding  against  the  dangers 
might  be  led  by  this  intrepid  consci-  of  subornation, 
ousness  of  innocence.  It  was  impos-  Mr  Williams  began  on  the  same 
sible  that  the  advocate  could  do  his  side,  but  was  stopped  by  the  Chancel- 
duty  without  full  communication  with  lor,  who  observed,  that  it  was  not  cus- 
his  own  witnesses,  and  without  an  op-  tomary  for  more  than  two  counsel  to 
portunity  of  knowing  the  witnesses  on  be  heard  in  support  of  a  petition, 
the  opposite  side.  He  assumed,  with  This  proceeding  was  followed  next 
great  humility,  that  their  Lordships  day  by  Earl  Grey,  with  a  motion  for 
would  at  least  allow  her  Majesty  a  doing  away  with  the  Secret  Commit- 
few  months  to  bring  forward  her  wit-  tee,  and  for  proceeding  by  open  in- 
nesses.  He  supposed  that  there  was  vestigation.  It  did  not  appear  to  him 
not  an  English  tribunal — not  even  a  that  there  were  any  precedents  exact- 
Milan  tribunal — that  would  deny  an  ly  applicable  to  the  present  case ;  and, 
accused  party  some  opportunity  of  de-  it  they  were,  they  might  have  taken 
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place  in  times,  when  consideradons  of 
equity  had  little  influence.  The  pro* 
position  made  to  them  was,  that  they 
should  now  proceed  to  examine  in> 
formation  of  a  nature  totally  ex  parte^ 
in  a  case  directly  affecting  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  honour  of  the  Queen.  This 
examination  was  to  take  place  without 
affording  her  any  means  of  explana¬ 
tion  on  the  charges  made  a^nst  her 
— any  opportunity  of  examining  wit¬ 
nesses,  or  of  saying  any  thing  in  her 
own  defence.  Upon  such  a  partial 
examination  their  Lordships  were  to 
make  a  report  with  a  view  to  some 
proceeding  in  that  House.  Be  that 
proceeding  what  it  may,  her  Majesty 
would  inevitably  be  placed  in  a  disad¬ 
vantageous  situation  with  respect  to 
it,  from  the  weight  of  their  Lordships' 
report,  in  the  first  place,  against  her. 
Notwithstanding  all  his  respect  for  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord,  he  could  not 
be  satisfied  as  to  those  subtile  distinc¬ 
tions,  by  which  he  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  the  Queen  could  not  be  ar¬ 
raigned  as  guilty  of  high  treason.  At  all 
events,  the  House  of  Commons  might 
impeach  her  as  having  acted  in  a  man¬ 
ner  unworthy  of  her  high  station. 
That  illustrious  person  came  before 
them  in  a  character  in  which  he  be¬ 
lieved  no  Queen  of  England  had  ever 
before  appeared.  She  is  a  petition¬ 
er  ;  she  prays  for  a  prompt  inqui¬ 
ry,  desirous  that  no  delay  may  take 
place,  but  begs  that  she  might  not,  by 
a  previous  proceeding,  have  the  accu¬ 
sations  against  her  sent  forth  into  the 
world,  not  as  the  charges  of  her  accu¬ 
sers,  but  as  those  of  tnat  House.  He 
was  far  from  wishing  their  Lordships 
to  yield  to  any  factious  clamours ;  yet 
surely  they  ought  to  pay  some  regard 
to  the  character  which  their  proceed¬ 
ings  would  have  in  the  eye  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Their  Lordships  occupied  a  nigh 
station  in  the  country,  distinguished 
by  a  long  line  of  ancestors,  possessing 
wealtb,raQk,andeTerytUDg  that  could 


entitle  them  to  respect,  and  secure 
thehr  perfect  independence.  Possess 
ing  these  high  advantages,  they  were 
bound  to  tMe  the  greater  care  bow 
they  brought  the  character  of  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  into  miestion.  Secret  coos- 
mittees  had  of  late  been  too  common 
in  this  House,  and  their  very  name 
stamped  a  suspicion  on  any  proceed¬ 
ing  connected  with  them.  Were  he  a 
member,  he  would  not  hear  the  paper 
of  accusation  read,  he  would  insist 
upon  seeing  and  hearing  the  witness 
himself.  The  committee  was  enUrely 
composed  of  ministers  of  the  crown, 
and  of  persons  devoted  to  them ;  and 
the  report  would  be  entirely  their  re¬ 
port.  Was  there  any  secret  charm  in 
the  committee-room  of  that  House, 
which  was  to  inspire  them  with  that 
energy,  wisdom,  and  justice,  which 
they  could  not  find  in  their  cabinet  f 
The  only  mode  of  extricating  them 
from  the  straits  in  which  they  had  in- 
volved  themselves,  was  by  a  fair,  open, 
and  impartial  inquiry.  This  might  be 
done  either  by  judicial  proceeding,  by 
bill,  or  by  a  mixture  of  both  modes. 
The  conduct  of  ministers  during  the 
whole  of  these  proceedings,  had  been 
most  extraordinary,  weak,  and  unjus¬ 
tifiable  ;  and  by  tbeir  imbecility  and  va¬ 
cillation,  they  had  brought  the  question 
to  an  issue,  which  they  could  not  pur¬ 
sue  without  danger,  or  retract  without 
disgrace.  It  was  now  twelve  months 
since  they  had  the  report  of  their  com¬ 
mission  in  their  hands,  upon  which 
they  ought  either  to  have  acquitted 
the  Queen,  or  commenced  proceed¬ 
ings,  which  might  by  this  time  have 
been  terminated.  They  entered  into 
negociations,  in  which  they  coupled 
the  menace  of  proving  criminal 
charges,  with  the  offer  of  an  arrange¬ 
ment  wholly  inconsistent  with  them. 
They  now  sought  to  divest  them¬ 
selves  of  their  official  accountability, 
and  to  throw  upon  committees  of  Par¬ 
liament  their  autiea  and  responsibili- 
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tj.  At  •  leason  of  great  public  dia> 
tress  and  danger,  at  a  moment  of 
great  peril  to  the  peace  and  tranquil^ 
uty  of  the  country,  they  had  shown 
themselves  unfit  mr  the  emergency, 
and  called  upon  their  Lordships  for 
direction.  When  the  tempest  aros^^ 
when  the  winds  raged — when  the 
waves  beat  high,  the  vessel  of  the 
state  was  left  by  them,  without  com« 
pass  or  rudder,  to  the  mercy  of  the 
storm.  The  concessions  which  they 
had  made  to  her  Majes^,  and  the 
panegyrics  which  some  of  them  pass* 
ed  upon  her,  were  totally  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  the  charges  which  they  ad¬ 
vanced.  Her  Majesty  was  accused-^ 
the  charges  were  in  the  bag — a  com¬ 
mittee  1^  been  proposed — and  yet 
they  paused,  and  agreed  not  to  open 
the  bag,  but  to  address  her  Majesty, 
with  {dl  respect  and  submission,  to 
surrender  some  of  her  rights,  that  in¬ 
quiry  might  be  prevented.  Lord  Gray 
concluded  with  moving  to  discharge 
the  order  for  the  meeting  of  the  secret 
committee.  He  knew  nothing  of  the 
accusation  against  her  Majesty — ^no¬ 
thing  of  the  witnesses  by  which  it  was 
supported — nothing  of  the  evidence 
by  which  it  could  be  repelled.  But 
on  this  principle  he  stood,  that  there 
should  be  no  secret  investigation — 
that  there  should  be  no  inquiry  that 
was  acknowledged  to  be  derogatory 
from  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  and 
injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
empire. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  had  been 
much  surprised  to  hear  the  Noble 
Earl,  after  disclaiming  any  intenUon 
to  make  this  a  party  question,  con¬ 
clude  with  one  of  the  most  inflamma¬ 
tory  party  attacks  that  had  ever  been 
made  witiiin  the  walls  of  Parliament 
He  was  prepared  to  appeal  from  the 
judgment  of  the  noble  Lord  to  the 
country,  to  Parliament,  and  to  poste¬ 
rity,  and  to  be  tried  by  them  for  the 
conduct  pursued  by  himself  and  his 


colleagues  for  the  last  eight  yearsc 
He  was  willing  that  their  counsele 
and  acts  should  be  compared  to  the 
counsels  and  actii  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  with  which  the  noble  Earl  had 
been  connected.  The  wish  of  mini¬ 
sters  to  avoid  proceedings  against  die 
Queen,  and  to  prevent  her  coming  to 
this  country,  was  approved  of,  he  was 
sure,  by  nine-tenths  of  the  nation.' 
Was  there  any  alternative,  then,  when 
she  arrived,  between  allowing  her  all 
the  honours  and  privileges  of  her 
rank,  or  placing  her  in  a  state  of  ac¬ 
cusation  ?  He  was  conscious  of  none 
of  that  vacillation,  of  which  the  noble 
Earl  had  accused  ministers.  They 
had  laid  die  papers  on  the  table,  and 
moved  the  appointment  of  a  commit¬ 
tee.  A  strong  sense  had  been  ex¬ 
pressed  iu  the  other  House,  that  an 
attempt  at  negociation  should  be 
made;  and  with  this  ministers  had 
gladly  complied;  but  they  did  not 
know  of  the  motion  to  this  effect  an 
hour  before  it  was  made. — Lord  Li¬ 
verpool  insisted  that  the  Chancellor 
was  perfectly  correct  in  his  opinion, 
that  the  Queen  could  not  be  ^arge- 
able  with  high  treason.  She  could  be 
brought  in  only  as  an  accessary  ;  and 
where,  as  in  the  case  of  a  foreigner, 
there  was  no  principal,  there  could  be 
no  accessary.  A  legislative  {H'oceed- 
ing  was  the  only  coiH’se  that  eould  be 
adopted ;  and  the  House  of  Lords, 
from  being  accustomed  to  examine 
witnesses  upon  oath,  as  well  as  from 
other  considerations,  seemed  the  quar¬ 
ter  from  which  it  should  originate. 
The  next  question  was,  whether  there 
should  be  any  preliminary  inquiry. 
He  could  find  no  precedent  of  a  Bill 
of  Pains  and  Penalties,  without  some 
such  inquiry ;  and,  if  there  was  one, 
it  was  surely  prejudicing  the  cause 
less  that  it  should  be  secret,  than  that 
it  should  be  public.  This  was  an  ac¬ 
cusation  against  the  first  subject  in 
the  realm,  and  the  case  could  not  be 
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entered  into  without  great  difficulty 
and  great  delicacy,  it  fitting,  he 
would  ask  their  Lordships,  that  the 
House,  on  the  mere  ipse  dixit  of  a 
minister,  and  without  inquiring  for 
themselves,  should  decide  that  there 
wete  grounds  of  proceeding  against 
the  illustrious  individual  who  was  ac¬ 
cused  ?  The  noble  Lord  had  assumed, 
and  the  assumption  certainly  was  not 
Parliamentary,  that  this  committee 
must  report  that  there  were  grounds 
for  farther  proceeding.  There  was 
no  such  necessity ;  it  might  report 
that  there  were  not,  as  well  as  that 
there  were  grounds.  He  agreed,' that 
full  opportunity  ought  to  be  given  to 
the  Queen  to  prepare  for  her  defence. 
He  thought  that  she  and  her  counsel 
should  have  their  choice  as  to  the 
time  at  which  the  requisite  delay 
should  be  granted— whether  it  should 
be  before  the  trial  commenced,  or  af¬ 
ter  the  charge  and  the  evidence  in 
support  of  it  had  been  brought  for¬ 
ward.  But  the  inquiry  before  the  se¬ 
cret  committee  did  not  imply  any 
charge.  Their  Lordships,  by  referring 
the  papers  to  a  committee,  were  not 
by  that  proceeding  making  any  charge 
against  her  Majesty,  but  were  mere¬ 
ly  ascertaining  whether  any  charge 
should  hereafter  be  made.  He  would 
not  sufi'er  himself  to  be  swayed  by  ar¬ 
guments,  grounded  on  the  damour  of 
the  factious  and  discontented  out  of 
doors.  The  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  consisted  of  Peers,  as  honourable 
and  as  well  qualified  as  could  possi¬ 
bly  have  been  chosen. 

Lord  Erskine  had  originally  sup¬ 
ported  the  motion  for  a  secret  com¬ 
mittee,  as  the  most  tender  way  of 
dealing  with  the  accused.  After  what 
had  passed,  however,  and  after  the 
petition  presented  by  the  Queen  her¬ 
self  on  the  subject,  he  conceived  there 
was  no  longer  any  possibility  of  avoid¬ 
ing  a  public  trial,  and  thought  the 
House  should  at  once  proceed  to  it. 

VOL.  XIII.  PART  I. 


The  Lord  Chancellor  coidd  see  no 
change  which  had  occurred  in  the 
state  of  the  case.  He  conceived  it 
quite  clear,  that  there  was  no  ground 
on  which  the  Queen  could  incur  the 
charge  of  high  treason.  It  was  by  a 
forced  construction  at  best,  that  adul¬ 
tery  in  the  Queen  Consort  was  made 
to  infer  such  a  charge,  even  when 
committed  with  a  subject ;  but  when 
it  was  committed  with  a  foreigner, 
there  did  not  appear  to  him  the  slight¬ 
est  pretence  on  which  it  could  be 
founded.  In  regard  to  the  mode  of 
procedure,  he  would  state,  and  he 
wished  that  his  voice  was  loud  enough 
to  convey  the  opinion  from  one  comer 
of  the  empire  to  the  other,  that  those 
brought  a  most  abominable  and  un¬ 
just  charge  against  his  Majesty's  mi¬ 
nisters,  who  said  that  they  were  desi¬ 
rous  of  disposing  of  this  important 
question  in  the  most  offensive  way 
that  the  public  imagination  could  con¬ 
ceive,  wnen  it  heard  the  words  “  se¬ 
cret  committee.”  His  obligations  to 
the  Crown  were  very  great — still  no 
unishment  would  be  too  severe  for 
im,  if  be,  during  the  prosecution  of 
the  inquiry  into  which  they  were 
about  to  enter,  holding  the  high  ju¬ 
dicial  situation  which  he  held,  was 
willingly  to  lose  sight  for  a  moment 
of  the  great  principles  of  English  jus¬ 
tice.  He  admitted  the  full  responsi¬ 
bility  of  ministers  on  the  present  oc- . 
casion,  but  considered  that  responsi¬ 
bility  as  a  point  of  very -secondary 
importance,  in  a  question  where  the 
King  and  Queen  were  personally  in¬ 
terested.  Ministers,  therefore,  were 
the  better  able  to  endure  the  taunts 
of  ignorance,  stupidity,  precipitancy, 
and  vacillation,  which  were  so  liber- 
ally  thrown  out  against  them.  As  for 
the  argument,  that  the  members  of 
the  secret  committee,  after  pronoun¬ 
cing  an  opinion,  could  not  sit  in  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  question,  it  was  one 
which  had  never  before  been  held. 
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Whenever  there  had  l>een  such  com¬ 
mittees,  as  was  usual  upon  bills  of 
attainder,  bills  of  pains  and  penalties, 
and  bills  of  impeachment,  the  noble 
Lords  who  had  sat  on  such  commit¬ 
tees  had  never  been  suspected  of  per¬ 
forming  the  duties  which  devolved 
upon  them  in  subsequent  stages,  with 
less  fidelity  on  that  account.  How 
would  noble  Lords,  who  held  that 
opinion,  propose  to  do  in  cases  of 
bills  of  impeachment,  brought  in  by 
a  Committee  of  the  whole  House?  He 
had  been  accused  of  being  too  much 
addicted  to  delay ;  but  though  he 
would  willingly  grant  all  the  delay 
which  appeared  to  be  necessary,  im¬ 
partiality  seemed  to  require,  that  no 
more  should  be  granted.  If  further 
proceedings  in  this  important  in¬ 
quiry  should  be  deemed  necessary, 
he  should  enter  upon  them  in  the  spi¬ 
rit  so  ably  described  by  an  eminent 
English  Judge,  who  declared  that  he 
had  made  a  covenant  with  God  and 
himself,  that  neither  affection,  nor  any 
other  undue  principle,  should  ever 
make  him  swerve  from  the  strict  line 
of  his  duty. 

The  IV^rquis  of  Lansdowne  and 
Lord  Holland  suj)ported  the  motion 
for  inquiry,  which  was  opposed  by 
the  Earls  of  Donoughmore  and  Lau¬ 
derdale.  The  question  being  then 
called,  the  motion  was  negatived  by 
a  majority  of  lOS  to  47. 

On  the  day  previous  to  the  above 
debate,  the  House  of  Commons  had 
under  their  consideration  the  course 
which  they  were  to  take  on  this  great 
iiuestion.  The  debate  was  introdu¬ 
ced  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  sup- 
po>ed  that  every  effort,  both  on  the 
part  of  his  Majesty’s  Government, 
and  of  Parliament  itself,  to  avert  in¬ 
quiry,  liad  now  been  exhau.sted,  and 
that  nothing  remained  but  to  put 
both  parties,  as  speedily  as  possible, 
into  the  situation  which  they  were  to 
pending  the  course  of  a  ju¬ 


dicial  inquiry.  The  mode  of  proceed¬ 
ing  adopted  by  ministers,  was  that 
which  appeared  to  them  consonant  to 
the  soundest  views  of  Parliamentary 
practice.  Although  they  would  not 
have  hesitated,  upon  the  evidence  in 
their  possession,  to  bring  the  subject 
in  a  distinct  and  intelligible  form  be¬ 
fore  the  House,  yet  it  appeared  to 
them  incumbent,  first  of  all,  to  en¬ 
able  Parliament  to  ascertain  whether 
there  were  primayacie  grounds  for 
entertaining  such  charges.  One  hope 
was  also,  that,  during  the  sitting  of  a 
secret  committee,  means  might  be 
found  to  avert  the  necessity  of  a  mere 
public  and  extended  investigation. 
The  case  had  now  undergone  an  im¬ 
portant  change ;  Her  Majesty  had 
repeatedly  protested  against  any  se¬ 
cret  inquiry,  and  represented  it  as  an 
injury  done  to  her.  In  consequence 
also  of  proceedings  in  this  House, 
every  attempt  had  been  made  to  ef¬ 
fect  an  acconamodation.  Without  at¬ 
tempting  to  cast  blame  upon  any 
quarter,  he  might  say,  that  something 
was  fairly  anticipated  from  the  dispo¬ 
sition  professed  by  the  Queen  to  yield 
to  the  judgment  of  Parliament.  It 
had  been  thought,  that  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  her  legal  character  and  dignity 
as  Queen  were  satisfactorily  recog¬ 
nized — from  the  moment  her  rank 
and  honour  had  ceased  to  be  implica¬ 
ted— that  all  other  matters  would  be 
secondary  and  subordinate — and  that 
she  would  be  willing  to  submit  to  the 
arbitration  of  one  or  more  respectable 
individuals,  regarding  the  questions 
of  reception,  patronage,  and  income. 
In  favour  of  this  supposition  the 
House  had  given  its  solemn  judg¬ 
ment.  It  was  not,  he  believed,  say¬ 
ing  too  much  to  state,  that  the  records 
of  the  country  might  be  searched  in 
vain  for  any  approach  by  the  House 
to  a  member  of  that  illustrious  fami¬ 
ly,  or  to  any  individual  connectetl 
with  the  throne,  more  calculaleil  to 
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conciliate  the  feeUngt.  Her  Mirietty 
had  disregarded  the  opinion  of  the 
House  of  Commons  m  a  manner 
which  could  not  have  been  done  by 
the  other  side  of  the  royal  house. 
The  most  serious  and  solemn  appeal 
ever  made  to  a  member  of  the  Bruns¬ 
wick  family,  had  in  this  instance  pro¬ 
ved  unavailing ;  and  the  House  must 
feel,  that  it  had  exhausted  every 
thing  in  the  way  of  the  exertion  of 
its  influence  and  authority ;  and  that 
the  only  course,  consistent  with  its 
dignity  and  the  principles  on  which 
it  had  acted,  was  now  to  consider 
how  it  could  put  in  a  train  of  judicial 
investigation  those  charges,  an  in¬ 
quiry  into  which  it  had  made  one  of 
tne  greatest  efforts  in  the  history  of 
Parliament  to  avert.  In  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,*  the  motives  which  had 
induced  to  recommend  a  secret  com¬ 
mittee,  seemed  no  longer  to  exist. 
He  was,  therefore,  ready  to  submit  to 
the  House  a  motion,  which,  without 
any  further  preliminary,  might  put  it 
in  possession  of  the  charges  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  information  now  on  the  ta¬ 
ble.  He  conceived  it,  however,  to  be 
of  advantage,  that  the  measure  should 
originate  in  the  Upper  House,  which 
was  in  more  judicial  habits  than  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  should 
therefore  propose  an  adjournment 
from  the  present  Monday  to  Thurs¬ 
day  se'ennight,  by  which  time  they 
might  be  able  to  judge  of  tiie  view 
which  the  House  of  Lords  was  taking 
of  the  case.  He  proposed  also,  that 
the  debate  on  the  King’s  message 
should  be  adjourned  to  the  day  im¬ 
mediately  after  Thursday.  He  had 
heard  it  insinuated,  that  the  address 
to  her  Majesty  had  been  of  such  a  te¬ 
nor,  that  the  resolutions  of  the  House 
were  ipso  facto  buried  in  oblivion ; 
and  that  no  future  step,  preliminary 
or  direct,  could  be  taken  with  regard 
to  these  charges.  Nothing  certainly 
could  be  farther  from  the  tenor  of 


Mr  Wilberforce’s  speech,  which  mere¬ 
ly  proposed  this  as  the  best  means  of 
averting  an  inq^uiry,  otherwise  inevi¬ 
table.  An  individual  of  the  illustri¬ 
ous  rank  of  Queen  of  these  realms, 
could  not  be  placed  in  a  situation  of 
charge,  without  injury  to  the  dignity 
of  the  Crown,  and  the  best  interests 
of  the  country,  whatever  might  be 
the  result  He  trusted,  that  neither 
in  reason,  nor  in  common  sense,  would 
any  man  attribute  to  his  honourable 
friend,  who  served  his  country  so 
usefully,  disinterestedly,  and  ably,  so 
extravagant  and  untenable  a  propo¬ 
sition,  as  that  the  resolutions  he  had 
proposed  should  at  once  put  a  stop^ 
all  future  proceedings.  He  trusted 
that  no  more  would  be  heard  of  such 
quibbling  reasoning.  He  was  confi¬ 
dent,  that  the  manly  mind  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr  Tierney) 
disavowed  it.  The  calamity,  indeed, 
had  fallen  upon  the  country— no  ho¬ 
nourable  exertions  had  been  able  to 
avert  it ;  and  he  hoped  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  would  now  resume  its  ancient 
character  for  dignity  and  moderation, 
and  that,  in  the  course  of  the  distress¬ 
ing  examinations  which  now  appear¬ 
ed  inevitable,  the  voice  of  party  would 
sleep,  and  the  efforts  of  faction  be  sus¬ 
pended.  The  House,  as  the  great 
council  of  the  nation,  ought  to  be  di¬ 
vested  of  all  angry  passions,  and  free 
from  the  influence  of  all  personal  in-  ' 
terests.  Most  of  all,  he  hoped  that 
that  tone  of  feeling  would  be  absent, 
which,  though  it  might  belong  to  po¬ 
litics,  could  nut  belong  to  justice. 

Mr  Brougham  most  cordially  join¬ 
ed  in  the  appeal  made  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  noble  lord’s  speech.  On 
the  part  of  her  Majesty,  he  had  to  ex¬ 
press  his  infinite  satisfaction— a  satis¬ 
faction  which  was  but  the  reflected 
image  of  her  own — that  at  length  jus¬ 
tice  was  to  be  administered  according 
to  law,  and  on  the  principles  of  the 
constitution  }  that  they  were  to  hear 
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no  more  of  the  dark,  inquisitorial,  un< 
just,  and,  as  he  should  say,  ilte^l 
proceedings,  which,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  they  had  been  invited  to  adopt. 
Her  claim  from  the  first  had  been 
for  open  investigation — her  protest 
against  an  invisible  tribunal.  He  ne¬ 
ver  had  before  seen  such  an  instance 
of  the  address  and  tactical  skill  of  the 
noble  lord.  It  was  said,  that  the 
Queen  now  courted  open  inquiry ;  and 
the  gallantry  and  politeness  of  the 
noble  lord  could  not  refuse  it.  But 
had  not  the  Queen,  in  the  message 
presented  to  the  House  at  the  very 
outset  of  the  proceedings,  held  the 
same  language  ?  She  had  then  defied, 
courted,  challenged,  he  might  say 
demanded,  a  public  scrutiny.  With 
the  change,  however,  which  had  taken 
place,  her  Majesty  was  perfectly  sa¬ 
tisfied,  and  was  fearlessly  prepared  to 
stand  or  fall  by  the  consequences. 
At  the  same  time,  he  did  not  pre¬ 
cisely  see  upon  what  ground  ministers 
now  came  forward,  and  pronounced 
that  to  be  necessary,  which  a  few 
days  before  was  declared  injurious, 
if  not  fatal  to  the  nation.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  failure  of  their  address, 
whether  her  Majesty's  answer  was 
wise  or  unwise,  he  should  not  stop  to 
inquire.  He  could  safely  and  consci¬ 
entiously  give  his  solemn  assurance 
—and  he  gave  it  not  for  the  purpose 
of  exculpating  where  no  charge  was 
brought,  or  of  shrinking  from  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  which  he  would  rather 
court,  but  for  the  Queen's  character 
and  honour — that  her  legal  advisers 
had  laid  before  her  all  their  views  of 
the  whole  question ;  that,  before  she 
returned  an  answer  to  the  address, 
they  had  submitted  every  considera¬ 
tion  which  a  knowledge  of  what  had 
passed  in  Parliament,  and  during 
the  negociations,  suggested  to  their 
minds ;  that  every  fact  and  every  cir¬ 
cumstance  had  been  minutely  stated, 
and  a  conviction  expressed  that  a  re- 
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ftisal  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of 
the  House  must  lead  to  a  full  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  case.  With  all  this  in¬ 
formation  and  these  suggestions  be¬ 
fore  her,  her  Majesty,  with  a  fearless¬ 
ness,  which,  in  the  history  of  human 
action,  nothing  but  conscious  inno¬ 
cence  ever  inspired,  expressed  her 
deliberate,  her  unbiassed,  and  reso¬ 
lute  determination  to  abide  by  the 
consequences  of  the  step  which  she 
was  taking.  If  her  Majesty  was  the 
first  Brunswick  who  had  so  refused, 
let  the  House  consider  that  she  was 
the  first  Brunswick  and  the  first  Queen 
who  had  been  placed  in  the  same  si¬ 
tuation,  and  who  had  received  an  ad¬ 
dress  at  all  similar.  Her  Majesty  had 
felt  the  concession  incompatible  with 
her  honour;  but  he  trusted  the  House 
would  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
biassed  by  this  rejection  of  their  pro¬ 
posal.  However  anxious  her  Majesty 
was  to  proceed,  he  must  claim  for  her 
some  delay.  It  was  three  weeks' jour¬ 
ney  to  the  place  of  her  residence  in 
Italy ;  three  weeks'  back ;  to  which 
must  be  added,  the  period  requisite 
for  collecting  evidence.  All  this  must 
be  granted,  in  order  that  her  Majesty's 
evidence  might  be  placed  in  position 
with  the  case  against  her.  If  the  in¬ 
quiry  were  proceeded  in,  however 
secretly,  something  would  certainly 
creep  out  of  the  many  orifices  that 
would  be  open  on  the  occasion. 

The  motion  was  opposed  by  Colo¬ 
nel  Palmer,  and  supported  by  Mr  B. 
Bathurst.  Mr  Western  thought  the 
House  had  hitherto  acted  with  pro¬ 
priety,  all  its  proceedings  having  been 
taken  with  tne  view  of  avoiding  an 
inquiry.  The  sense  of  the  whole 
country  was  distinctly  and  evidently 
opposed  to  such  an  inquiry,  and  the 
sentiments  of  the  House,  when  the 
subject  was  mentioned  on  the  first 
night,  were  shewn  to  be  distinctly 
and  decidedly  contrary  to  any  inves¬ 
tigation  of  this  green-bag.  With  this 
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view  h«  had  voted  fbr  the  motion  of 
Mr  Wilberforce;  but  he  could  not 
concur  in  any  proposition  having  in¬ 
quiry  for  its  ^ject.  He  therefore 
moved,  that  instep  of  Thursday  se'en- 
night,  the  words  ''this  day  six  months" 
should  be  inserted. 

Mr  Tierney  assured  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  that  the  inference  he  had  drawn 
from  a  particular  shake  of  his  head 
was  quite  erroneous ;  and  that  no 
change  had  taken  place  in  his  views 
on  the  subject.  It  appeared  to  him 
truly  extraordinary,  that  ministers 
should  attempt  to  go  on  with  the  in¬ 
quiry,  after  agreeing  to  vote  it  dero¬ 
gatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  Crown, 
and  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  empire.  The  noble  lord,  after  the 
lapse  of  three  weeks,  had  promised 
that  the  matter  should  come  to  a  con¬ 
clusion  this  day.  He  would  give  no 
information  what  he  meant  to  do,  for 
the  best  of  reasons,  that  he  did  not 
know.  Now  the  debate  was  to  be 
adjourned  till  Friday  next,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  different  motion, 
dependent,  however,  upon  certain  con¬ 
tingencies.  Were  the  House  to  be 
trifled  with  in  this  manner,  and  to  be 
made  to  move  only  at  a  certain  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  House  of  Lords  ?  For 
the  three  last  weeks  the  Lords  had 
been  waiting  for  them,  and  he  sup¬ 
posed  they  were  to  wait  for  the  Lords 
during  the  three  ensuing.  Ministers 
declared  their  readiness  to  undertake 
the  entire  responsibility,  and  yet  the 
whole  tendency  of  their  measures  was 
to  shift  it  oft  their  own  shoulders. 
They  declared  their  wish  for  an  ami¬ 
cable  arrangement,  and  yet  the  whole 
tenor  of  their  conduct  to  the  Queen, 
both  when  abroad  and  since  her  re¬ 
turn  home,  tended  to  render  that  im¬ 
possible.  Ministers  had  all  the  oblo¬ 
quy  of  these  proceedings  on  their 
own  heads ;  for  if  there  was  a  man 
umler  heaven  more  unwilling  than  an¬ 
other  to  wound  or  insult  the  feelings 


of  a  woman,  that  man  was*  he  be¬ 
lieved,  the  iUustrious  personage  now 
on  the  throne.  All  the  insults  and 
affronts  that  had  been  experienced  by 
her  Majesty,  came  from  ministers,  and 
from  ministers  alone.  Such  acts  were 
wholly  contrary  to  the  nature  and  dis¬ 
position  of  his  Majesty.  They  bad 
not  deigned  to  return  an  answer  to 
any  remonstrance  or  application  made 
by  her.  At  last,  when  driven  to  a 
conciliatory  course,  they  produced  no¬ 
thing  except  a  reference  to  the  letter 
of  the  15th  of  April,  which,  he  must 
contend,  was  harshly  worded,  against 
all  conciliation,  and  ought  never  to 
have  been  sent.  Then  there  must  be 
a  regular  negociation,  worked  up  into 
the  shape  of  what  was  called  a  proto¬ 
col,  a  strange  name  for  a  document 
relating  to  a  family  quarrel ;  while  the 
basis  must  be  residence  abroad.  It 
could  scarcely  be  expected  that  a 
proposition  so  imperatively  and  pe¬ 
remptorily  laid  down  could  be  ac¬ 
ceded  to.  If  there  had  been  a  sincere 
desire  for  conciliation,  one  confiden¬ 
tial  friend  would  have  done  more  in 
an  hour  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  and  my  Lord 
Castlereagh,  would  effect  in  an  age. 
The  Queen  had  mentioned  the  Liturgy, 
or  introduction  at  foreign  courts,  but 
had  been  willing  to  receive  any  other 
proposition  for  an  equivalent ;  yet  mi¬ 
nisters  had  made  no  attempt  to  find 
one.  They  now  declared,  that  the 
Crown  would  not  retract ;  and,  as 
long  as  the  present  ministers  conti¬ 
nued  in  office,  conciliation  was  out  of 
the  question.  The  question  with  the 
House  was,  whether  they  would  keep 
those  ministers,  or  whether  they  would 
tranquillize  the  country.  He  spoke 
the  word  tranquillize  advisedly ;  for 
he  heard  from  all  quarters  the  strong 
feeling  which  existed  ou  the  sub¬ 
ject.  His  Majesty's  ministers  made 
the  Queen  appear  to  be  oppressed, 
insulted,  and  degraded.  When  that 
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was  the  cue,  it  became  an  honoura*  Mr  Stuart  Wortley  and  Mr  WiU 
ble  and  proud  feeling  in  the  people,  berforcesupported  the  motion,  though 
with  such  impression  on  their  minds,  without  wishing  to  throw  any  re- 
to  say,  “  We  will  stand  by  this  wo-  proach  upon  the  Queen  for  rejecting 
man,  because  she  is  an  ill-used  wo-  the  conciliatory  proposition,  of  which 
man."  If  her  Majesty  had  been  re-  they  had  been  the  bearers.  The  for- 
ceived  here  as  Queen,  till  it  was  de-  mer  did  not  blame  her  Majesty  for  re¬ 
dded  by  law  that  she  was  not  Queen,  jecting  their  mediation ;  by  no  means, 
with  all  due  honours — because  if  her  she  had  full  liberty  to  do  so  ;  on  the 
head  were  struck  off  next  week,  still,  contrary,  he  admired,  and  no  man  of 
while  it  remained  on  her  shoulders,  feding  could  refrain  from  admiring, 
it  was  the  head  of  the  Queen — the  the  magnanimity  with  which  this  il- 
tone  of  the  country  would  not  have  lustrious  female  had  acted,  not  only 
been  altered,  and  the  existing  state  upcn  this,  but  upon  all  other  occa- 
of  things  would  not  have  taken  place,  sions.  Feeling  still,  however,  all  the 
But  when  the  people  saw  an  attempt  evils  of  the  inquiry,  he  thought  that 
made  to  whisper  away  her  character  those  of  omitting  it  would  be  still 
i— when  they  saw  the  noble  lord  co-  greater.  An  a^ournment  for  six 
ming  down  with  his  green-bag,  which  months,  or  in  other  words  for  ever, 
irritated  them  still  more,  and  heard  could  never  satisfy  the  House,  the 
him  declaring  that  he  would  bring  country,  or  either  of  the  illustrious 
no  direct  charge,  but  that  there  was  individuals,  who  were  parties  to  it. 
something  very  dreadful  In  that  bag,  Mr  Wilberforce  conceived  that  the 
they  became  quite  certain  that  some  course  taken  by  her  Majesty  was  ow- 
fouj  play  was  intended  against  the  ing  to  her  own  high  and  proud  feel- 
Queen.  It  was  impossible  not  to  look  ing,  and  not  to  the  instigation  of  her 
with  apprehension  to  the  scenes,  dis-  legal  advisers.  If  the  House  had  been 
closures,  and  investigations,  with  unanimous  in  the  vote  of  Thursday, 
which  they  were  now  threatened.  But  it  might  have  saved  the  trouble  of 
it  was  possible  yet  to  avoid  this  evil,  farther  discussion.  The  honourable 
and  to  tranquillize  the  country.  It  member  lamented  the  manner  in 
was  to  be  done,  however,  only  by  which  the  great  law  of  God  and  na- 
a  change  of  administration,  and,  so  ture  was  trifled  with  in  the  statute 
help  him  God,  the  question  would  relating  to  the  royal  marriages.  He 
never  be  adjusted,  nor  tranquillity  re-  thought  it  better  that  the  investiga- 
stored  to  the  country,  till  then.  He  tion  should  originate  in  the  House  of 
declared  to  God  that  he  made  this  Lords. 

observation  'with  no  view  to  office.  The  motion  was  finally  carried  by 
Any  public  proceeding,  instituted  by  a  majority  of  195  to  100. 
the  present  administration,  could  not 

be  regarded  but  as  an  unfair  and  un-  All  obstacles  to  the  operations  of 
just  proceeding.  If  the  Queen  could  the  Lords'  Committee  being  now  re- 
not  be  irrefragably  convicted  of  guilt  moved,  that  body  immediately  pro- 
and  criminality,  ministers  must  stand  cceded  to  the  exercise  of  its  functions, 
convicted  of  the  highest  guilt  and  A  few  days  necessarily  elapsed  before 
criminality.  the  result  could  be  produced — an  in. 

Lord  Nugent,  Lord  Milton,  Mr  terval  which  was  passed  by  the  public 
Hobhouse,  Mr  Denman,  and  Mr  Scar-  in  a  state  of  eager  curiosity,  though, 
Jett,  all  spoke  against  the  motion  of  on  the  part  of  the  majority,  with  a  full 
Lord  Castlereagh.  preparation  to  hold  it  at  nought  when- 
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ever  it  ihould  appear.  Meantime  no 
intermiuioR  took  place  in  the  ad- 
dreuea  which  poured  in  to  the  Queen, 
expressing  the  most  full  conviction  of 
her  innocence,  and  comparing  her  to 
to  the  most  illustrious  heroines  of  an- 
cient  and  modern  times.  At  length, 
on  the  4th  July,  the  Earl  of  Harrow- 
by  submitted  to  the  House  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report : — 

**  By  the  Lords’  Committee,  ap¬ 
pointed  a  secret  committee  to  examine 
the  papers  laid  before  the  House  of 
Lords  on  Tuesday  the  6th  of  June 
last,  in  two  sealed  bags,  by  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  command,  and  to  report  there¬ 
upon,  as  they  shall  see  fit,  and  to 
whom  have  been  since  referred  seve¬ 
ral  additional  papers,  in  two  sealed 
bags,  relative  to  the  subject  matter  of 
his  Majesty's  most  gracious  message 
of  the  6th  of  June  last.— Ordered  to 
report, 

"  That  the  committee  have  exami¬ 
ned,  with  all  the  attention  due  to  so 
important  a  subject,  the  documents 
which  have  been  laid  before  them,  and 
they  find  that  those  documents  con¬ 
tain  allegations  supported  by  the  con¬ 
current  testimony  of  a  great  number 
of  persons  in  various  situations  of  life, 
and  residing  in  different  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  which  deeply  affect  the  honour 
of  the  Queen,  charging  her  Majesty 
with  an  adulterous  connexion  with  a 
foreigner,  originally  in  her  service  in 
a  menial  capacity  ;  and  attributing  to 
her  Majesty  a  continued  series  of  con¬ 
duct  highly  unbecoming  her  Majes¬ 
ty’s  rank  and  station,  and  of  the  most 
licentious  character. 

“  These  charges  appear  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  so  deeply  to  affect  not  only  the 
honour  of  the  Queen,  but  also  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  Crown,  and  the  moral  feel¬ 
ings  and  honour  of  the  country,  that 
in  their  opinion  it  is  indispensable  that 
they  should  become  the  subject  of  a 
18 


solemn  inquiry ;  which  it  appears  to 
the  committee  may  be  best  effected  in 
the  course  of  a  legislative  proceeding, 
the  necessity  of  which  they  cannot  but 
most  deeply  deplore." 

The  reading  of  the  report  waa.  fol¬ 
lowed  up  by  Lord  Liverpool,  with  a 
notice  that  he  would  to-morrow  intro¬ 
duce  a  bill  relative  to  the  subject. 

Earl  Grey  rose  to  make  a  few  ob¬ 
servations.  The  difficulty  and  danger 
of  the  case  appeared  to  him  to  be  in¬ 
creased  in  an  immense  degree  by  the 
reading  of  this  report.  The  case  of 
the  person  accused,  coming  before  the 
House  through  a  committee  of  their 
Lordships,  could  no  longer  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  in  an  unprejudiced  state.  A 
charge  of  a  more  abhorrent  nature  ne¬ 
ver  could  be  made  against  any  indi¬ 
vidual,  to  say  nothing  of  its  being 
brought  against  a  Queen.  If  this 
charge  rested,  upon  evidence  which 
could  be  supported,  it  certainly  formr  ' 
ed  a  case  for  indispensable  inquiry  { 
and  he  agreed  that  it  was  for  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  Crown,  and  the  welfare  of 
the  country,  that  the  inquiry  should 
proceed  in  the  way  calculated  to  se¬ 
cure  the  honour  and  interests  of  both. 
How  could  ministers,  believing  such 
conduct,  allow  it  to  go  on  for  years, 
be  willing  to  continue  her  Majesty  in 
the  character  of  Queen,  and  to  have 
her  introduced  at  foreign  courts?  In 
the  unprecedented  situation  in  which 
her  Majesty  was  now  placed,  he 
thought  she  could  lose  nothing  by  the 
most  speedy  trial,  instead  of  having 
such  a  charge  hanging  for  months  over 
her  head.  He  thought  that  justice  re¬ 
quired  that  her  Majesty  should  be 
forthwith  furnished  by  ministers  with 
a  distinct  statement  of  the  charges, 
and  a  list  of  the  witnesses  on  whose 
authori^  they  were  made. 

The  Earl  of  Hanrowby  regretted  as 
much  as  any  man  the  necessity  of  the 
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proceeding  ;  but  if  nainisters  were 
guilty  of  injustice,  their  Lordships 
were  accomplices  in  it.  If  there  were 
any  part  of  the  conduct  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  ministers  to  which  they  could 
look  back  with  more  particular  satis¬ 
faction  than  another,  he  believed  it  to 
be  that  which  had  been  employed  in 
endeavours  to  avoid,  by  some  com¬ 
promise,  the  public  discussion  of  the 
present  subject.  He  thought  if  there 
were  any  occasion  on  which  a  public 
man  might  be  excused  for  making 
Bome  sacrifice  of  consistency,  it  was 
for  such  an  object.  The  present  re- 
ort  could  be  regarded  in  no  other 
ght  than  the  verdict  of  a  grand  jury. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  pointed  out 
the  difference  between  the  present 
proceeding  and  the  verdict  of  a  grand 
jury.  He  made  also  severe  strictures 
on  the  intention  of  celebrating  the  co¬ 
ronation  at  such  a  period  as  the  pre¬ 
sent. 

The  Earl  of  Darnley  condemned 
ministers,  particularly  in  respect  to 
the  affair  of  the  Liturgy. 

Earl  Grey,  in  answer  to  Lord  Har- 
rowby,  still  insisted,  that  if  those  ad¬ 
visers  had  before  them  evidence  of  the 
Queen  having  been  guilty  of  an  adul¬ 
terous  intercourse  with  a  foreigner, 
aggravated  by  a  long  course  of  licen¬ 
tious  conduct — if  that  charge  was 
true,  the  case  was  one  which,  consist¬ 
ently  with  the  dignity  of  the  Crown, 
and  the  welfare  of  the  country,  ad¬ 
mitted  of  no  compromise  whatever. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  defended 
anew  the  conduct  of  ministers  in  en¬ 
deavouring  to  avoid  a  public  investi¬ 
gation  ;  but  when  the  Queen  came  to 
the  country — when  her  conduct  was 
forced  upon  public  attention — when 
no  medium  was  left  between  admitting 
her  to  the  exercise  of  all  her  rights 
and  privileges,  and  allowing  her  full 
influence  on  the  morals  of  the  country; 
— and  proceeding  against  her,  suppo¬ 


sing  the  charges  to  be  true,  they  were 
compelled  to  bring  them  forward. 

The  Marquis  of  Buckingham  de¬ 
fended  the  report,  stating,  uat  it  ex¬ 
pressed  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
committee. 

The  debate  concluded  with  Lord 
Holland  strongly  censuring  the  con¬ 
duct  of  ministers — the  course  of  whose 
proceedings  was  from  the  beginning 
wrong — highly  inconsistent — highly 
dangerous-derogatory  from  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  Crown,  and  injurious  to 
the  Dest  interests  of  the  country.  He 
dissented  entirely  from  the  whole 
course  of  proceeding. 

Considering  how  deeply  this  report 
struck  at  the  honour  and  welfare  of 
the  individual  concerned,  it  could  not 
but  be  expected,  that,  even  in  a  dispo¬ 
sition  much  less  ardent,  it  should  kin¬ 
dle  an  extraordinary  agitation.  That 
which  it  produced  was  manifested  by 
an  immediate  and  decisive  step.  On 
the  following  day.  Lord  Dacre,  now 
the  regular  channel  for  such  commu¬ 
nications,  presented  the  following  pe¬ 
tition  : — 

**  Caroline  Regina — 

‘‘  The  Queen,  observing  the  most 
extraordinary  report  made  by  the  se¬ 
cret  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
now  lying  upon  the  table,  represents 
to  the  House,  that  she  is  prepared,  at 
this  moment,  to  defend  herself  against 
it,  as  far  as  she  can  understand  its  im¬ 
port.  Her  Majesty  has  also  to  state, 
that  there  are  various  weighty  matters 
touching  the  same,  which  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary,  with  a  view  to  her 
future  defence,  to  have  detailed  in  the 
present  stage  of  the  proceeding.  The 
Queen,  therefore,  prays  to  be  heard 
this  day,  by  her  counsel,  regarding 
such  matters.” 

Lord  Liverpool  thought  the  advice 
which  must  in  this  instance  have  been 
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given  to  the  tlluitriout  petitioner,  was 
of  a  most  extraordinary  nature.  She 
applied  to  be  heard  in  the  present 
stage  by  counsel ;  but  their  Lordships 
were,  as  yet,  in  no  sta^e  whatever  of 
the  proceeding.  It  was  impossible  that 
counsel  could  be  beard  till  after  the 
first  reading  of  the  bill.  As  to  the  re¬ 
port,  neither  her  Majesty  nor  any 
other  person  out  of  that  House  could 
regularly  have  any  knowledge  of  it. 

Lord  Dacre  strongly  urged  the 
granting  of  the  petition.  Considering 
the  high  station  of  the  illustrious  pe¬ 
titioner — considering  the  delicate  si¬ 
tuation  in  which  she  was  placed — and 
considering  also  the  interest  which 
these  proceedings  had  excited  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
he  trusted  tliat  their  Lordships  would 
pause  before  they  excluded  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  from  making  any  statement  im¬ 
portant  to  her  honour  and  character, 
perhaps  even  to  her  life ! 

Lord  Ellenborough  replied,  whe¬ 
ther  a  petition  came  from  a  Princess, 
or  one  of  the  lowest  subjects  in  the 
kingdom,  their  Lordships  were  bound 
to  act  according  to  the  principles  of 
equal  justice.  He  would  vote  against 
the  petition  for  this  reason — that  it 
asked  that  which,  if  prayed  for  by  any 
other  individual  in  the  country,  would 
not  be  granted. 

Earl  Grey  felt  this  to  be  a  case  of 
peculiar  difficulty,  and  did  not  wish 
that  any  undue  advantage  should  be 
granted  to  her  Majesty.  The  case, 
however,  was  very  peculiar.  It  might 
become  a  case  of  divorce,  without  any 
of  those  previous  proceedings  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  which  made  other 
parties  acquainted  with  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  the  charge  and  evidence.  Her 
Majesty  might  claim  the  right  to  do 
something  to  counteract  the  unfa¬ 
vourable  impression  which  the  re¬ 
port  had  produced.  He  had  doubted 
the  propriety  of  hearing  counsel  on 
the  appointment  of  the  committee ; 


but  since  H  was  graated  then,  the 
claim  here  was  much  stronger.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  deep  sympathy  taken  in 
her  Majesty's  situation — considering 
the  agitation  into  which  the  public 
mind  was  thrown  by  the  proceedings 
—though  it  would  be  far  from  hu  in¬ 
clination  to  advise  their  Lordships  to 
yield  to  any  popular  clamour,  he  did 
think  that,  wnen  such  a  claim  on  their 
justice  as  that  which  now  came  from 
her  Majesty  was  made,  it  could  not 
be  either  for  public  interest  or  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  House  to  stand  too  much 
upon  precedents. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  considered 
the  proposition  as  totally  out  of  the 
question;  He  would  be  glad  to  know 
where,  in  the  history  of  Parliament, 
it  was  to  be  found  that  counsel  were 
ever  admitted  to  be  heard  against  a 
measure  of  some  kind  or  other  not 
yet  submitted  to  their  Lordships,  but 
which  some  noble  Lord  was  expected 
to  propose.  Let  the  subject  who  pe¬ 
titioned  be  high  or  low,  he  would  ask 
their  Lordships,  whether  they  were 
prepared  to  hear  counsel  against  the 
privilege  of  a  peer  to  present  a  bill  ? 
He  conceived  that  their  Lordships,  as 
well  as  juries,  were  perfectly  qualified 
to  dismiss  from  their  minds  every 
thing  that  passed  in  a  preliminary  in¬ 
quiry. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  and 
Lord  Holland  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
petition  ;  Lord  Redesdale  and  the 
Marquis  of  Buckingham  against  it. 
The  proposition  was  finally  negatived 
without  a  division. 

This  question  being  decided,  no¬ 
thing  was  left  to  delay  the  grand  and 
long-impending  step— tlie  introduc¬ 
tion  of  tile  bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties. 
Lord  Liverpool  immediately  rose  and 
proposed  it.  After  the  most  delibe¬ 
rate  consideration,  he  could  discover 
no  other  course  in  which  he  could 
move.  Impeachment  was,  by  the 
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highest  legal  authorities,  considered 
inapplicable.  Its  adoption  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  hazarded  the  loss  of  the 
measure  from  the  mere  wrong  course 
pursued.  From  the  judicial  habits  of 
this  House,  and  from  the  analogy  of 
the  present  to  a  divorce  case,  the 
House  of  Peers  appeared  the  proper 
quarter  in  which  any  proceedingshould 
commence.  Ministers  wished,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  avoid  prejudicing  the 
case  of  the  accused  party.  He  was, 
however,  free  to  say,  that  the  bill  on 
their  Lordships’  table,  founded  on  the 
allegations  contained  in  the  report, 
did  tend  to  create  some  degree  of 
prejudice.  He  was  ready  to  admit 
that  fact — it  was  an  unavoidable  con¬ 
sequence  ;  for  there  was  nothing  in 
the  form  of  justice,  though  it  went  to 
protect  an  individual  who  was  accu¬ 
sed,  that  did  not  tend  to  excite  some 
prejudice.  Even  where  a  person  was 
taken  into  custody,  and  brought  be¬ 
fore  a  magistrate  on  oath,  though  the 
administration  of  the  oath  was  meant 
to  assist  the  individual  accused,  still  it 
went,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  raise  a 
prejudice  against  him.  It  was  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  arose  out  of  the  very 
nature  of  justice  itself.  He  would  now 
state  to  their  Lordships  what  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  bill  was.  It  was  a  bill  of 
pains  and  penalties  ;  and  its  preamble 
would  point  out  with  as  much  parti¬ 
cularity  as  was  ever  displayed  in  any 
criminal  case,  and  as  much  as  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  circumstances  required, 
the  offences  charged  against  the  ac¬ 
cused  party.  It  had  been  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  frame  the  bill  in  a  manner  that 
should  not  bear  more  severely  on  the 
illustrious  personage  accused,  than 
the  safety  of  the  state  and  the  ends 
of  substantial  justice  required.  With 
respect  to  any  question  relative  to  a 
provision  for  the  illustrious  personage, 
their  Lordships  must  be  aware  that  it 
could  not  originate  in  that  House.  As 
to  the  more  immediate  proceedings, 


he  wished  a  copy  of  the  bill  to  be  for¬ 
warded  in  the  most  respectful  manner 
to  each  of  the  illustrious  individuals 
concerned.  He  would  wish  to  delay 
the  second  reading  for  a  few  days,  and 
would  be  disposed  to  fix  on  that  day 
fortnight  as  a  proper  and  reasonable 
time.  It  was  most  satisfactory  to  re¬ 
flect,  that  the  country  had  no  prece¬ 
dents  of  a  case  similar  to  the  present, 
during  a  period  of  200  years,  except 
in  the  instance  of  one  individual,  who 
never  came  over  to  this  country. 
There  had  not  been  a  Queen  in  this 
country  during  that  time,  against 
whom  even  a  whisper  of  shame  had 
been  raised  to  affect  her  character  or 
sully  her  reputation.  There  was  no 
longer  an  opportunity  of  avoiding  the 
shame  and  scandal  of  this  investiga¬ 
tion,  whatever  its  result  might  be. 
Nothing  now  remained  for  their  Lord- 
ships  to  do  but  to  ])ur8ue  a  clear  and 
straight-forward  course — to  perform 
their  duty  boldly — determined,  what¬ 
ever  public  clamours  might  exist,  to 
take  care  that  public  justice  was  sa¬ 
tisfied. 

The  Clerk  then  read  the  bill. 


“  A  Bill  entitled  an  Act  to  deprive  her 


Privileges,  and  Exemptions,  of 


Queen  Consort  of  this  Realm,  and 
to  dissolve  the  Marriage  between 
his  Majesty  and  the  said  Caroline 
Amelia  Elizabeth. 

"  Whereas,  in  the  year  1814,  her 

n,  Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth, 
’incess  of  Wales,  and  now 
Queen  Consort  of  this  realm,  being  at 
M  i  Ian,  in  I taly,  engaged  in  her  service, 
in  a  menial  situation,  one  Bartolomo 
Pergami,  otherwise  Bartolomo  Berga- 
mi,  a  foreigner  of  low  station,  who  had 
before  served  in  a  similar  capacity : 

**  And  whereas,  after  the  said  Bar¬ 
tolomo  Pergami,  otherwise  Bartolomo 
Bergami,  had  so  entered  the  service  of 
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her  Royal  Highneu  the  said  Princess 
of  Wales,  a  most  unbecoming  and  de> 
grading  intimacy  commenced  between 
her  said  Royal  Highness  and  the  said 
Bartolomo  Fergarai,  otherwise  Barto- 
lomo  Bergami : 

And  her  said  Royal  Highness  not 
only  advanced  the  said  Bartolomo 
Pergami,  otherwise  Bartolomo  Ber- 

fami,  to  a  high  situation  in  her  Royal 
lighness’s  household,  and  received  in* 
to  her  service  many  of  his  near  rela* 
tions,  some  of  them  in  inferior,  and 
others  in  high  and  confidential  situa¬ 
tions,  about  her  Royal  Highness’s  per¬ 
son,  but  bestowed  upon  him  other 
great  and  extraordinary  marks  of  fa¬ 
vour  and  distinction,  obtained  for  him 
orders  of  knighthood  and  titles  of  ho¬ 
nour,  and  conferred  upon  him  a  pre¬ 
tended  order  of  knighthood,  which 
her  Royal  Highness  had  taken  upon 
herself  to  constitute,  without  any  just 
or  lawful  authority : 

“  And  whereas  also  her  said  Royal 
Highness,  whilst  the  said  Bartolomo 
Pergami,  otherwise  Bartolomo  Ber¬ 
gami,  was  in  her  said  service,  further 
unmindful  of  her  exalted  rank  and 
station,  and  of  her  duty  to  your  Ma¬ 
jesty,  and  wholly  regardless  of  her 
own  honour  and  character,  conduct¬ 
ed  herself  towards  the  said  Bartolomo 
Pergami,  otherwise  Bartolomo  Ber¬ 
gami,  and  in  other  respects,  both  in 
public  and  private,  in  the  various 
places  and  countries  which  her  Royal 
Highness  visited,  with  indecent  and 
offensive  familiarity  and  freedom,  and 
carried  on  a  licentious,  disgraceful, 
and  adulterous  intercourse  with  the 
said  Bartolomo  Pergami,  otherwise 
Bartolomo  Bergami,  which  continued 
for  a  long  period  of  time  during  her 
Royal  Highness’s  residence  abroad  ; 
by  which  conduct  of  her  said  Royal 
H  ighness,  great  scandal  and  dishonour 
have  been  brought  upon  your  Majes¬ 
ty’s  family  and  this  kingdom.  There¬ 
fore,  to  manifest  our  deep  sense  of  such 


scandalous,  disgraceftil,  and  vicioos 
conduct,  on  the  part  of  her  said  Ma¬ 
jesty,  by  which  she  has  violated  the 
duty  which  she  owed  to  your  Majes¬ 
ty,  and  has  rendered  herself  unworthy 
of  the  exalted  rank  and  station  of 
Queen  Consort  of  this  realm ;  and  to 
evince  our  just  regard  for  the  dignity 
of  the  Crown,  and  the  honour  oif  this 
nation,  we,  your  Majesty’s  most  duti¬ 
ful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  Lords  spi¬ 
ritual  and  temporal,  and  Commons,  in 
Parliament  assembled,  do  humbly  en¬ 
treat  your  Majesty,  that  it  may  be  en¬ 
acted,  and  be  it  enacted  by  the  King’s 
most  excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords 
spiritual  and  temporal,  and  Commons, 
in  this  present  Parliament  assembled, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that 
her  said  Majesty,  Caroline  Amelia 
Elizabeth,  from  and  after  the  passing 
of  this  Act,  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  de¬ 
prived  of  the  title  of  Queen,  and  of  all 
the  prerogatives,  rights,  privileges, 
and  exemptions  appertaining  to  her 
as  Queen  Consort  of  this  realm ;  and 
that  her  said  Majesty  shall,  from  and 
after  the  passing  of  this  act,  for  ever 
be  disabled  and  rendered  incapable 
of  using,  exercising,  and  enjoying  the 
same,  or  any  of  them  ;  and  moreover, 
that  the  marriage  between  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  and  the  said  Caroline  Amelia 
Elizabeth,  be,  and  the  same  is,  here¬ 
by  from  henceforth  for  ever  wholly 
dissolved,  annulled,  and  made  void, 
to  all  intents,  constructions,  and  pur¬ 
poses  whatsoever.” 

Earl  Grey  immediately  rose  and 
olnected,  that,  though  it  was  gene¬ 
rally  stated  that  her  Majesty  indulged 
in  vices  of  a  low  desenption,  yet  no 
particular  act  was  set  forth,  nor  any 
precise  period  of  time  specified,  so  as 
to  enable  her  to  repel  the  general 
charge.  He  hoped  the  noble  Earl 
would  answer  these  two  questions 
first,  whether  any  more  particular  spe- 
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clfication  of  die  oflencea  stated  by 
the  committee  would  be  laid  before 
House  i  and,  ne)it,  whether  it  was 
intended  to  give  to  her  Majesty  a  list 
of  the  witnesses  by  whom  she  was 
accused? 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that 
these  points  would  more  properly 
come  under  discussion  at  a  future 
period  {  but  he  must  observe,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  communication 
in  the  preamble  of  the  bill  was  as 
particular  as  could  be  found  in  any 
bill  of  the  same  nature,  and  was,  he 
thought,  (juite  sufficient  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  With  regard  to  the  question 
respecting  the  delivery  of  the  names 
of  witnesses,  he  believ^  sucli  a  course 
to  be  wholly  unprecedented  in  par¬ 
liamentary  proceeding,  whether  it 
were  connected  with  bills  of  pains 
and  penalties,  or  with  any  otlier  le¬ 
gislative  measure ;  and,  as  their  Lord- 


had  directed  counsel  to  support  a 
measure  devised  by  itself.  Lord  Li¬ 
verpool  replied,  that  it  was  common, 
where  parties  were  not  in  a  situation 
to  institute  proceedings  themselves, 
for  the  House  to  appoint  counsel  to 
assist  them ;  and  instanced  the  Berke¬ 
ley  Peerage.  Lord  Grey,  however, 
insisted,  that  this  was  very  different 
fi'om  the  House  appointing  counsel 
to  support  a  measure  originated  by 
itself.  The  Chancellor  observed,  that 
the  House  had  a  right,  when  they 
chose,  to  order  the  Attorney-Gener^ 
to  attend  to  give  his  assistance.  Still 
Lord  Holland  thought  the  present 
was  a  strange  measure. 

The  Queen,  on  learning  the  formi¬ 
dable  proceeding  thus  opened  against 
her,  was  not  likely  to  remain  long 
inactive.  On  the  following  day.  Lord 
Dacre  presented  a  petition  in  these 
terms ; — 


ships  must  know,  it  was  a  course  not 
at  ul  pursued  injudicial  proceedings, 
except  in  cases  of  high  treason.  He 
would,  however,  state,  that  there  was 
a  claim  to  which  her  Majesty  was 
entitled  in  this  instance ;  not  that  a 
list  of  witnesses  should  be  made  out 
for  her,  but  that,  when  the  case  for 
the  prosecution  had  closed,  and  the 
allegations  were  to  be  disproved 
at  me  bar  of  that  House,  then  any 
time  which  her  Majesty  might  think 
proper  should  be  afforded  to  enable 
ner  to  rebut  the  evidence  adduced 
against  her. 

Earl  Grey,  however,  insisted,  that 
the  Queen  would  still  suffer  great 
disadvantage  from  not  knowing  the 
charges  advanced  against  her,  and 
the  evidence  in  support  of  them.  He 
also  inquired  if  any  counsel  was  to 
appear  for  the  prosecution  ;  to  which 
l^rd  Liverpool  replied,  that  the  At* 
tomey ‘General  would  receive  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  House  to  that  effect. 
Earl  Grey  demanded,  if  any  instance 
was  ever  know'n  in  which  the  House 


**  Caroline  Regina. 

"  The  Queen  has  heard,  with  inex¬ 
pressible  astonishment,  that  a  bill, 
conveying  charges,  and  intended  to 
degrade  her,  and  to  dissolve  her  mar¬ 
riage  with  the  King,  has  been  brought 
by  the  first  minister  of  the  King  into 
the  House  of  Lords,  where  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  has  no  counsel  or  other  officer 
.to  assert  her  righu.  The  only  alleged 
foundation  for  the  bill  is  the  report 
of  a  secret  committee,  proceeding 
solely  on  papers  submitted  to  them, 
and  before  whom  no  single  witness 
was  examined.  The  Queen  has  been 
further  informed,  that  her  counsel 
last  night  were  refused  a  hearing  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  at 
that  stage  of  the  proceeding  when  it 
wasjnost  material  that  they  should 
be  heard,  and  that  a  list  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses,  whose  names  are  known  to 
her  accusers,  is  to  be  refused  to  her. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  Queen 
doubts  whether  any  other  course  is 
left  to  her,  but  to  protest  in  the. most 
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golemni  manner  against  the  whole  of 
the  proceeding ;  but  she  is  anxious 
to  make  one  more  effort  to  obtain  jus¬ 
tice,  and  therefore  desires  that  her 
counsel  may  be  admitted  to  state  her 
claims  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords.” 

The  Chancellor,  though  he  did  not 
absolutely  object  to  hearing  counsel, 
conceived  that  it  could  be  done  only 
under  certain  limitations ;  and  Lord 
Liverpool  observed,  that  if  they  meant 
to  argue  that  the  preamble  of  the 
bill  was  not  sufficiently  detailed,  that 
would  be  an  intelligible  ground ;  if 
they  meant  to  contend  that  a  list  of 
witnesses  ought  to  be  furnished  to  her 
Majesty,  that  would  be  an  intelligible 
ground ;  if  they  meant  to  propose  to 
expedite  the  proceedings,  or  to  delay 
them,  all  these  would  be  intelligible 
grounds ;  but  he  could  not  consent 
to  their  being  called  in  without  some 
limitation. 

Mr  Brougham  and  Mr  Denman 
were  then  called  in,  and  asked  upon 
what  points  they  meant  to  address 
the  House.  Mr  Brougham  made  a 
long  enumeration,  including  almost 
every  point  and  particular  of  the 
measure  which  had  been  introduced 
before  their  Lordships. 

The  Chancellor  conceived  it  quite 
impossible,  that  counsel  should  be 
allowed  to  ^o  on  in  the  way  pro¬ 
posed.  Their  arguments,  he  concei¬ 
ved,  should  be  limited  to  the  mode  of 
proceeding  on  the  bill,  and  the  time 
of  such  proceeding.  Lords  Grey  and 
Holland  urged,  that  no  counsel  ought 
to  be  heard  against  the  mode  of  pro^ 
ceeding  by  bill  at  all.  This  motion, 
however,  was  overruled ;  and  coun¬ 
sel  being  called  in,  were  instructed 
to  argue  only  under  the  limitations 
above  stated.  ' 

Mr  Brougham  now  represented  the 
extreme  difficulty  he  felt  in  pleading 
tinder  limitations  so  positive,  and  yet 


ns 

so  difficult  to  understand.  Being  al¬ 
lowed  to  object  neither  to  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  by  bill,  nbr  to  the  present 
bill,  no  subject  of  discussion  was  left, 
except  the  time  of  proceeding.  Even 
upon  that  plea,  however,  if  be  could 
satisfy  their  Lordships  that  the  na¬ 
ture  and  tendency  of  the  present  bill 
was  such  as  suspended  absolute  de¬ 
struction  over  the  head  of  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  ;  if  he  could  succeed  in  the  ar¬ 
gument  which  he  had  urged,  partly 
from  the  indulgence  extended  to  him 
by  their  Lordships,  and  partly  in  the 
delivery  of  the  strong,  impetuous,  and 
even  clamorous  desire  of  her  Majesty 
to  have  the  accusations,  now  brought, 
proved  against  her,  if  either  their 
Lordships,  or  the  Attorney-general, 
or  any  other  of  the  King’s  counsel, 
could  prove  them ;  then  he  trusted 
that  he  should  have  made  out  a  case, 
even  in  confining  himself  strictly  to 
the  question,  which  would  induce 
their  Lordships  to  throw  out  the  pre¬ 
sent  bill  now  upon  its  first  time  of 
reading.  He  felt  himself  bound  to 
state,  that  a  report  had  reached  her 
Majesty,  that  she  was  to  be  dealt  with 
as  if  she  was  the  lowest,  and  not  the 
highest  subject  in  the  realm.  In  op¬ 
position  to  that  argument  he  would 
say,  “  God  grant  that  she  were  in  the 
same  situation  with  the  lowest  subject 
in  the  realm  !”  If  she  had  been  the 
meanest,  instead  of  the  most  exalted 
personage  in  the  country,  she  would 
have  had  no  proceeding  served  upon 
her,  such  as  he  held  a  copy  of  in  his 
'hand;  she  would,  on  the  contrary, 
‘have  been  fenced  round  by  the  triple 
'fbnee  whereby  the  law  of  England 
'guards  the  life  and  honour  of  the 
oorest  female.  There  must  have 
een  a  sentence  of  the  Consistory 
*  Court — there  must  have  been  the  ver- 
'  diet  of  a  jury,  taken  from  the  same 
rank  of  life  with  herself,  who  would 
'have  sympathised  with  her  feelings, 
and  not  one  of  whose  members  would 
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hare  had  an  interest  in  oppressing 
her.  She  would  have  been  tried  by 
twelve  honest,  impartial,  and  disinte¬ 
rested  Englishmen,  at  whose  doors 
the  influence  which  would  act  upon 
her  present  judges  might  flagitate  for 
years,  before  it  would  make  the  slight¬ 
est  impression  either  upon  the  hopes 
or  the  fears  which  it  was  calculated 
to  excite.  She  had,  therefore,  good 
cause  to  lament  that  she  was  not  the 
lowest  subject  of  his  Majesty ;  and  he 
could  assure  their  Lordships  that  she 
would  willingly  sacrifice  every  thing, 
except  her  honour,  which  was  dearer 
to  her  than  her  life,  to  obtain  the 
poorest  cottage  which  had  ever  shel¬ 
tered  an  Englishwoman  from  injus¬ 
tice.  In  order  that  their  Lordships 
might  not  be  placed  in  the  most  ano¬ 
malous  situation,  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  fully  to  ascertain,  that  no  im¬ 
peachment  could  lie,  and  that  no  in¬ 
dictment  could  be  raised  for  the  of¬ 
fence  ;  points  upon  which  his  own 
views  were  diametrically  opposite  to 
the  conclusion  to  which  their  Lord- 
ships  had  come.  It  was  founded 
chiefly  on  the  alleged  acts  having 
been  committed  abroad  ;  but,  were 
they  sure  that  some  of  them  might 
not  have  taken  place  at  Gibraltar, 
Malta,  or  on  board  a  British  vessel  ? 
(Here  the  learned  counsel  was  stop¬ 
ped  by  the  Chancellor,  as  over-step- 
ping  the  limits  prescribed.)  Mr 
Brougham,  being  obliged  to  return 
to  the  question  of  time,  declared,  that 
her  Majesty  desired  no  delay ;  she 
was  not  only  desirous  that  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  now  instituted  against  her 
should  meet  with  no  obstacle  on  her 
part  to  a  speedy  investigation,  but 
was  even  desirous  that  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  after  they  had  once  commenced, 
should  continue  de  die  in  diem.  Could 
there  be  a  more  crying  injustice  to¬ 
wards  her  Majesty  than  to  go  on  with 
the  accusations  which  had  been  pre¬ 
ferred  against  her,  to  hear  part  of 


them  supported  by  evidence;  then 
to  discontinue  the  examination  of 
them,  in  order  to  allow  that  evidence 
to  be  collected,  sorted,  and  patched 
up,  so  as  to  tally  even  with  those 
parts  of  it  which  made  most  materi¬ 
ally  in  her  Majesty’s  favour  ?  The 
first  demand,  therefore,  which  he  had 
to  make  of  their  Lordships,  was  an 
immediate,  the  next  was  a  continued 
proceeding.  The  learned  counsel  fi¬ 
nally  undertook  to  prove,  that  it  was 
impossible  ministers  could  believe  the 
Queen  guilty  of  the  charges  advan¬ 
ced  against  her,  otherwise  they  never 
would  have  consented  that  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  should  remain  abroad  unmo¬ 
lested,  without  any  measure  of  degra¬ 
dation  or  dNorce,  exposing  the  dig¬ 
nity  and  honour  of  the  Crown,  and 
the  morals  of  the  country  where  she 
resided — the  first  to  he  lowered,  and 
the  last  to  be  contaminated.  The  si¬ 
tuation  of  the  Queen  was  hard  in¬ 
deed.  Before  any  step  had  been  ta¬ 
ken  against  her — before  her  title  had 
been  disputed — before  even  men's 
minds  were  made  up  that  any  thing 
should  be  done,  various  measures  had 
been  adopted  to  stigmatize  and  de¬ 
grade  her.  If  those  who  hitherto  had 
prosecuted  this  business  were  indeed 
aware  of  the  full  weight  of  the  evi¬ 
dence — if  they  relied  upon  it — if  they 
knew  that  it  must  in  the  end  lead  to 
a  conviction  of  enormous  guilt,  they 
still  had  happily  contrived  that  the 
bitterest  stigma,  the  basest  degrada¬ 
tion,  should  precede  even  that  con¬ 
viction.  Her  Majesty  came  before 
their  Lordships  as  the  highest  branch 
of  the  legislature,  the  supreme  court 
of  judicature ;  she  claimed  protec¬ 
tion  from  those  who  were  now  trying 
her  by  bill,  and  who  hereafter  might 
be  called  upon  to  try  her  by  impeach¬ 
ment — who  were  now  legislating, when 
they  might  at  some  future  period  be 
required  to  sit  in  judgment :  but, 
whether  acting  in  the  one  capacity  or 
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in  the  other,  with  the  confidence  of 
injured  innocence,  she  flung  herself 
upon  the  House,  and  trusted  that  no 
mixture  of  party — no  presence  of  in¬ 
terested  persons — no  adventitious  in¬ 
fluence  exercised  out  of  doors — no 
supposed  want  of  sympathy  with  the 
feelings  of  the  country— no  alleged, 
though  falsely  alleged,  tendency  on 
the  part  of  their  Lordships  to  truckle 
to  royal  favour,  would  stand  between 
the  Queen  and  justice,  or  prevent  her 
case  from  receiving  a  fair,  impartial, 
and  an  unprejudiced  decision. 

Mr  Denman,  following  on  the  same 
side,  argued  still  more  strongly,  that 
the  case  should  be  proceeded  in  with¬ 
out  delay.  However  imperfect  her 
means  of  defence — however  deprived 
of  the  instruments  to  repel  so  deadly 
an  attack  upon  her  honour,  the  Queen 
was  anxious  to  meet  her  accusers  face 
to  face— if  possible,  at  this  very  in¬ 
stant,  but,  at  furthest,  after  the  lapse 
of  only  twenty-four  hours.  Speaking 
as  a  British  subject,  it  did  not  appear 
to  him  possible  that  a  Committee  of 
the  House  could  have  decided  with¬ 
out  the  examination  of  a  single  wit¬ 
ness,  or  without  seeing  a  single  per¬ 
son,  from  whose  conduct  and  deport¬ 
ment  it  could  judge  of  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  the  fearful  accusations. 
A  grand  jury  was  composed  of  per¬ 
sons  unconnected  with  the  parties  ; 
the  witnesses  were  examined  in  open 
court,  and  the  proceeding  followed 
immediately.  On  a  charge  of  high 
treason,  the  prosecutor  and  the  ac¬ 
cused  were  by  law  entitled  to  delay ; 
but  this  case  was  difierent;  and  the 
royal  lady  for  whom  he  appeared 
demanded  immediate  inquiry,  and 
called  upon  her  accusers  to  prove 
their  case,  that  she  might  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  vindicating  her  slandered 
fame,  and  covering  them  with  shame 
and  ignominy.  Was  it  too  much  to 
ask  that  one  moment’s  needless  de¬ 
lay  should  not  occur,  that  the  Queen 


might  know  her  accusers,  see  the 
witnesses,  prove  their  infamy,  and 
establish  her  own  purity  ?  As  to  the 
mode  of  proceeding,  it  was  her  Ma« 
jesty’s  pleasure  that  her  counsel 
should  urge,  as  indispensable,  that 
she  should  be  furnished  with  a  list  of 
the  witnesses  against  her :  it  was,  in 
fact,  so  obviously  necessary,  that  he 
could  conceive  nothing  more  alarm¬ 
ing,  than  that  any  one  who  might  sit 
in  judgment  upon  her  should  mr  one 
instant  doubt  its  propriety.  Since 
the  time  of  Henry  Vlll.  no  instance 
had  occurred  of  Parliamentary  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  a  case  of  this  nature.  Bills 
of  attainder,  and  of  pains  and  penal¬ 
ties,  were  only  to  be  justified  by  a 
state  necessity,  which  could  cot  be 
urged  in  the  present  case,  when  there 
was  no  hazard  of  a  spurious  issue, 
and  when  six  years  of  misconduct 
had  been  allowed  to  pass,  without 
trial,  complaint,  or  remonstrance. 
The  Queen  demanded,  that  the  trial 
should  be  conducted  on  the  same 
principles  as  in  the  courts  below — she 
demanded  a  fair  and  open  trial,  and 
the  fullest  investigation ;  nor  did  she 
feel  any  dismay  at  the  scores,  and 
even  hundreds  of  witnesses,  who  were 
to  be  summoned  against  her. 

When  the  counsel  had  finished,  the 
Earl  of  Liverpool  observed,  that  some 
interval  must  be  necessary  for  making 
the  proper  arrangements,  for  secu¬ 
ring  a  full  attendance,  and  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  learned  judges.  A  fort¬ 
night  had  usually  intervened  between 
the  first  and  second  reading  of  a  bill. 
He  would  propose  on  Monday,  (this 
being  Thursday,)  to  state  the  order 
of  proceeding,  and  the  time  for  the  se¬ 
cond  reading.  Lonls  Holland,  Lans- 
downe,  Carnarvon,  and  Grey,  urged, 
that  ministers,  having  been  so  long 
employed  in  collecting  evidence,  and 
doubtless  in  considering  the  mode  of 
procedure,  could  not  now  stand  in 
need  of  four  days  to  deliberate  on  the 
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lub^ect  Although  it  might  not  be 
possible,  according  to  the  Queen's  re« 
Quest,  to  begin  the  trial  in  twenty- 
rour  hours,  yet  no  longer  period 
ought  to  elapse  before  the  mode  of 
conducting  it  should  be  distinctly 
laid  down.  A  division  took  place  on 
this  question,  when  the  motion  of 
Lord  Liverpool  was  carried  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  56  to  19. 

On  Monday,  10th  July,  according¬ 
ly,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  proceeded  to 
state  his  views  with  regard  to  the 
course  of  proceeding.  He  particu¬ 
larly  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  se¬ 
curing  an  attendance  of  the  judges. 
It  was  impossible,  however,  without 
materially  interfering  with  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  justice,  to  procure,  with¬ 
in  any  tolerable  period,  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  the  whole  twelve ;  nor  did 
this  appear  to  be  necessary.  The 
earliest  time,  however,  when  it  would 
be  possible  to  command  the  attend¬ 
ance  even  of  four,  was  the  17th  of 
August ;  and  he  proposed  to  fix  for 
that  day  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill.  Notwithstanding  the  inconve¬ 
nience  of  the  period,  he  trusted  that 
the  extreme  importance  of  the  case 
would  secure  a  full  attendance  of 
their  Lordships. 

Earl  Grey  did  not,  in  the  present 
state  of  his  information,  mean  to  op¬ 
pose  the  motion,  but  he  was  anxious 
that  something  should  be  done  to 
prevent  the  interruption  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  after  they  had  begun,  and  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  allowing  time 
for  the  preparation  of  the  defence. 
This,  he  thought,  might  be  accom¬ 
plished,  by  communicating  to  her 
Majesty  a  copy  of  the  charges,  and 
a  list  of  the  witnesses  against  her, 
which  he  considered  nothing  more 
than  what  strict  justice  required. 
Unless  such  an  arrangement  could 
be  made,  he  saw  no  necessity  for  de¬ 
laying  tdl  the  l7th  of  August,  as  the 


attendance  of  four  judges  could  sure¬ 
ly  be  procured  at  an  earlier  period. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  assured  the 
noble  lord,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
procure  the  attendance  of  the  judges 
sooner,  consistently  with  a  due  regard 
to  the  administration  of  justice.  As 
to  the  charges,  he  conceived  that  they 
were  already  sufficiently  made  known. 
They  were  as  fully  detailed  in  this 
bill  as  ever  they  had  been  in  any 
other  of  the  kind.  With  regard  to 
the  other  and  more  important  point 
—the  communication  of  the  names  of 
the  witnesses — he  had  already  given 
it  his  most  serious  consideration,  and 
he  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  no  claim 
whatever  could  in  justice  be  made  to 
such  a  communication. 

Lord  Holland  conceived  that  the 
proceedings  against  Lord  Treasurer 
Middlesex  in  1633,  afforded  a  prece¬ 
dent  for  laying  a  full  statement  of  the 
charges,  and  of  the  evidence  by  which 
they  were  to  be  supported,  both  be¬ 
fore  the  accused  party  and  the  House. 
This  precedent  was  supported  by  the 
practice  in  courts  of  law.  Where 
informations  were  taken  before  a  ma¬ 
gistrate,  the  depositions  were  general¬ 
ly  given  in  the  presence  of  the  party 
accused ;  but  whether  they  were  sworn 
in  the  presence  of  the  person  accused 
or  not,  when  the  case  came  before 
the  court  for  trial,  they  were  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  judge.  They  were  pro¬ 
duced  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
judge  an  opportunity  to  ascertain  the 
credibility  of  witnesses,  by  checking 
the  evidence  sworn  at  the  bar  with 
that  which  had  previously  been  given 
before  the  magistrate.  It  had  been 
usual  for  committees  to  give  much 
more  particular  information  as  to  the 
contents  of  papers  referred  to  them, 
than  had  been  done  on  the  present 
occasion.  He  conceived  that  the  ac¬ 
cused  party  was  fully  entitled  either 
to  a  list  of  the  witnesses,  or  to  a  pre- 
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cise  and  particular  statement  of  the 
evidence. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  make  a  distinct 
motion  on  the  subject,  than  thus  to 
introduce  it  incidentally.  The  noble 
lord  candidly  admitted,  that  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  his  case  was  doubtful. 
There  were  many  later  instances,  par¬ 
ticularly  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Ro¬ 
chester,  in  which  copies  of  the  depo¬ 
sitions  had  been  peremptorily  refu¬ 
sed.  Their  Lordships  would  see  that 
their  judgment  was  not  to  be  founded 
either  on  the  depositions,  or  on  the 
report.  They  all  agreed  that  it  would 
be  improper  if  the  House  were  asked 
to  declare  an  opinion  on  these  docu¬ 
ments  ;  and  it  had  been  stated  all 
along  that  the  case  was  to  be  proved 
by  oral  testimony  at  their  Lordships' 
bar,  subject  to  the  examination,  cross- 
examination,  and  re-examination,  to 
M'hich  oral  testimony  was  always  lia¬ 
ble.  He  admitted  the  advantage  of 
proceeding  with  celerity,  after  the 
business  had  commenced ;  at  the  same 
time,  if  a  previous  list  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses,  or  else  a  period  of  delay  be¬ 
tween  the  accusation  and  the  de¬ 
fence,  were  demanded,  he  would  de¬ 
cidedly  prefer  granting  the  latter. 

Lord  Ellenborough  expressed  the 
same  opinion,  while,  after  some  ex¬ 
planation  from  Lord  Holland,  Lord 
Erskine  strongly  urged  the  Queen’s 
right  to  an  immediate  communication 
ofalistof  witnesses.  This  was  op¬ 
posed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who 
said,  he  should  be  glad  to  know  whe¬ 
ther  his  noble  and  learned  friend 
could  state  an  instance,  except  in  the 
case  of  high  treason,  where,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  principles  either  of  law  or 
justice,  a  list  of  witnesses  was  given 
to  the  accused  party  preparatory  to 
trial. 

The  motion  was  then  carried,  and 
a  strict  call  of  the  House  ordered  for 
the  17th  of  August. 

VOL.  XIII.  PART  I. 
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The  Queen,  who  was  always  read^ 
to  act  with  promptitude,  did  not  fail 
to  press  the  claim  now  advanced  in 
her  favour.  On  the  following  day 
(11th  July,)  Lord  Auckland  present¬ 
ed  the  following  petition 

"To  the  Lords  Spiritual, 

“  The  Queen  having  received  in¬ 
formation  from  the  House  of  Lords, 
that  the  second  reading  of  a  bill  for 
the  degradation  and  divorce  of  her 
Majesty,  is  fixed  for  the  17th  of  Au¬ 
gust  next,  and  deeming  it  essential 
to  her  defence  that  she  should  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  list  of  the  witnesses  in¬ 
tended  to  be  examined  against  her, 
desires  that  such  list  should  be  forth¬ 
with  delivered  to  her  Majesty *8  At¬ 
torney-General." 

Lord  Lauderdale  now  moved  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  to  searett 
for  precedents,  with  respect  not  only 
to  the  giving  of  lists  in  analogous 
cases,  but  to  the  whole  proceedings. 
Lord  Liverpool  being  of  opinion, 
that  the  object  of  the  search  should  be 
precisely  pointed  out,  moved,  as  an 
amendment.  That  the  inquiry  should 
be,  whether  it  had  been  customary  to 
grant  lists  of  witnesses  in  cases  of  bills 
of  pains  and  penalties,  and  of  impeach¬ 
ment.  Lord  Holland  urged  that  a  full 
view  ofthe  whole  proceeding8,however 
voluminous,  was  indispensable ;  other¬ 
wise  it  was  impossible  to  see  the  prin¬ 
ciple  upon  whiph  the  House  had  for¬ 
merly  acted.  The  House  divided, 
when'  Lord  Bathurst’s  amendment 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  18  to 
10. 

On  the  14'th  of  July,  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  brought  up  the  report  of 
the  Committee.  It  stated  that  the 
Committee  had  examined  the  prece¬ 
dents,  from  the  earliest  period  down 
to  the  latest  date  on  the  journals,  of 
bills  of  attainder,  bills  of  pains  and 
penalties,  and  of  impeachments,  and 
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they  bad  found  two  cases  only  bear> 
ing  at  all  on  the  subject  under  their 
consideration.  Those  were  the  cases 
of  Sir  John  Rennet  in  1621,  and  the 
the  Earl  of  Strafford  in  1640,  both 
being  cases  of  impeachment.  Of  these 
two  cases  the  Committee  thought  it 
necessary  to  state  the  particulars.  1  st. 
With  regard  to  Sir  John  Bennet’s  case, 
the  5th  resolution  states,  in  answer  to 
his  request,  that  he  might  have  liber¬ 
ty  to  examine  the  witnesses  brought 
against  him,  and  have  a  list  of  their 
names,  it  was  resolved  that  he  should 
hare  leave  at  the  hearing  to  cross- 
examine  the  witnesses,  and  that  the 
names  should  be  delivered  to  him  also 
at  the  hearing.  2dly,  In  the  Earl  of 
Stafford’s  case,  it  appeared  that  no 
answer  was  given  to  that  part  of  his 
application  which  related  to  the  names 
of  the  witnesses. 

Lord  Erskine  rose  tosupport  strong¬ 
ly  the  motion  he  had  formerly  an¬ 
nounced,  for  allowing  the  Queen  a 
list  of  witnesses.  This  appeared  to 
him  absolutely  imperative  on  their 
Lordships.  The  bill  carried  back  the 
charge  to  a  period  so  long  ago  as  the 
year  1814.  It  stated  that  her  Ma¬ 
jesty,  being  then  at  Milan,  engaged 
in  her  service,  in  a  menial  situation, 
a  foreigner,  who  had  before  served  in 
a  similar  capacity.  It  afterwards  went 
on  to  state,  that  her  Majesty,  unmind¬ 
ful  of  her  exalted  rank  and  duty,  con¬ 
ducted  herself  towards  the  said  fo¬ 
reigner,  both  in  public  and  in  private, 
in  the  various  places  and  countries 
which  she  visited,  with  indecent  and 
offensive  familiarity  and  freedom,  and 
carried  on  a  licentious,  disgraceful, 
and  adulterous  intercourse,  which 

continued  for  a  long  period  of  time." 
Thus  the  crime  here  charged  was  not 
laid  on  any  particular  day,  nor  stated 
to  have  been  committed  in  any  parti- 
lar  place,  but  to  have  occurred  du¬ 
ring  a  period  of  six  long  years,  and 

'■'stant. 


none  of  which  are,  however,  specified 
in  this  bill.  The  illustrious  person 
against  whom  this  bill  was  now  di¬ 
rected,  stood  in  need  of  the  same 
guards  with  which  persons  accused  of 
High  Treason  are  surrounded,  to  se¬ 
cure  them  against  the  weight  of  power 
and  infiuence,  with  which  they  have 
to  contend.  Those  accused  of  trea¬ 
son  were,  by  the  statute  of  William 
III.,  to  have  a  copy  of  the  indict¬ 
ment,  stating  the  different  overt  acts 
with  all  that  precision  which  is  the 
glory  of  the  law  of  England.  He  was 
also  to  have  a  list  of  witnesses,  the 
use  of  which  was,  that  the  accused 
might  know  every  thing  relating  to 
them — might  be  able  to  estimate  what 
weight  their  character  gave  to  their 
testimony — and  might  be  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  all  those  circumstances  which 
might  go  to  invalidate  their  evidence  ? 
There  were  few  indictments  for  high 
treason  that  had  all  the  ministers  of 
the  Crown  as  accusers,  and  none  where 
the  j  ud  ges  were  like  those  before  whom 
her  Majesty  was  to  be  tried.  He  knew 
that  this  statute  bad  been  grumbled 
at ;  but  he  also  knew  that  it  liad  stood 
for  a  century.  In  this  opinion  he  could 
have  no  bias.  He  stood  in  a  relation  to 
the  King  which  few  of  their  Lordships 
did.  He  had  known  him  for  many 
years,  and  had  passed  the  best  part  m 
his  life  in  his  friendship ;  but  he  re¬ 
peated,  that  he  would  allow  no  per¬ 
sonal  consideration  to  infiuence  him 
on  the  present  occasion.  The  noble 
lord  then  pointed  out  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  those  accused  of  adul¬ 
tery  possessed,  by  the  previous  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court. 
Besides,  delay  would  be  necessary 
to  prepare  her  defence  after  the  evi¬ 
dence  for  the  prosecution  was  heard, 
if  she  was  not  in  the  first  place  put  in 
possession  of  the  advantage  which  hp 
now  claimed  for  her ;  and  let  their 
Lordships  consider  what  would  be 
the  consequences  of  tliat  delay  on  the 
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public  mind,  from'  that  uncontradict-  tui^  of  the  defence;  for  if,  after  the 
ed  testimony  hanging  over  her.  In  evidence  fortheCrownwM  heard, the 
ordinary  cases,  jurors,  during  such  prisoner  brought  forward  a  defence 
an  interval,  were  either  locked  up,  or  founded  on  perjury,  he  could  not  call 
brought  under  a  promise  not  to  con-  a  single  witness  out  of  the  list  to  con¬ 
verse  with  strangers.  Were  their  tradict  it.  He  did  not  grumble  at 
Lordships  to  be  locked  up,  then,  till  this  statute.  (Here  some  dissent  waa 
her  Majesty  could  prepare  for  her  expressed  by  Lord  Holland.)  The 
defence,  or  to  be  prevented  from  noble,  and,  if  he  would  allow  him  to 
speaking  on  the  evidence  which  they  add,  learned  Lord— for  learned  he 
had  heard  ?  However  determined  certainly  was  in  the  law — had  said, 
their  Lordships  might  be  to  adhere  that  this  looked  something  very  like 
to  the  strict  principles  of  justice,  they  grumbling.  The  noble  and  learned 
ought  to  adhere  to  the  established  Lord  had  never  to  endure  any  part 
rules  of  law,  and  carefully  to  place  of  the  trouble,  or  to  undergo  the  ex- 
themselves  above  all  suspicion.  Let  ertions  that  he  had  in  the  execution 
her  have  all  the  protection  which  this  of  this  statute,  or  he  would  havegrum- 
indulgence  would  afford,  to  com-  bled  still  more.  He  admitted  the  ad- 
bat  the  immense  difficulties  with  vantage  of  assimilating  their  proce^- 
which  she  would  have  to  contend,  ingsasmuchaspossibletothosewhich 
Let  them  stand  by  the  maxims  of  an-  the  wisdom  of  ages  had  sanctioned 
cient  times  ;  let  them  stand  by  the  in  courts  of  justice;  but  was  Parlia- 
principles  of  the  Revolution;  let  them  ment,  on  that  accoun^  to  divest  iU 
stand  by  the  statute  of  William,  which  self  of  its  great  functions?  He  was 
had  continued  for  upwards  of  a  cen-  convinced  that  a  great  essential  con- 
tury.  stitutional  princifde  would  be  sacrifi- 

The  Lord  Chancellor  could  not  ced,  if  the  petition  of  the  Queen  were 
conceive  that,  with  regard  to  prece-  complied  with, 
dents,  their  Lordships  ought  to  ap-  Tne  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  sup- 
peal  to  times  when  the  accused  could  ported  at  great  length  the  motion  of 
not  defend  themselves  by  law  and  Lord  Erskine.  His  original  impres- 
fact ;  neither  ought  any  regard  to  be  sion  had  been  greatly  strengthened 
paid  to  whether  the  party  was  high  by  one  of  the  most  convincing,  calm* 
or  low.  No  man  living  could  deny,  and  dispassionate  speeches  he  had 
that  the  giving  of  a  list  of  witnesses  ever  heard.  The  noble  Lord  had 
to  the  accused  conferred  a  great,  and,  manfully  and  rightly  stated,  that  the 
in  many  cases,  a  fair  advantage,  in  House  on  this  question  was  not  about 
the  examination  of  evidence.  Thetes-  to  follow,  hut  to  create  a  precedent  ; 
timony  of  witnesses  might  be  crush-  and,  in  fact,  to  make  a  new  law  ap¬ 
ed  to  pieces,  and  entirely  destroyed,  plicable  to  cases  of  this  magnitude, 
by  a  cross-examination,  proceeding  Was  it  not  rather  too  much  for  those 
upon  a  knowledge  of  their  characters,  who  had  induced  the  House  to  aban- 
At  the  same  time,  the  general  ndhe-  don  all  precedent,  and  to  violate  all 
rence  to  such  a  system  would  render  analogy — who  had  prevailed  upon  it 
the  administration  of  justice  in  all  to  put  to  sea  on  this  perilous  voyage 
cases  inconvenient,  and  in  some  near-  of  discovery,  without  compass  or 
ly  impossible.  He  had  often  expe-  landmark,  now  to  contend  in  favour 
rienced  this  in  cases  of  high  treason,  of  that  very  course  which  they  had 
being  obliged  to  call  unnecessary  themselves  deserted  ?  All  great  con- 
witnesses,  and  even  to  divine  the  na-  stitutional  writers  had  considered  bills 
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of  pains  and  penalties  as  irregular  acts,  ‘ 
justifiable  only  by  extreme  necessity. 
Blackstone  described  them  as  sub¬ 
ject  to  no  law,  and  referable  to  no 
law."  No  law-writer  has  attempted 
to  lay  down  rules  for  their  conduct. 
It  would  be  just  as  rational  for  an 
astronomer  to  decide  the  path  of  every 
comet  visiting  our  system,  as  for  a 
lawyer  to  define  the  rules  applicable 
to  bills  of  pains  and  penalties.  Al¬ 
though,  by  the  statute  of  William, 
the  furnishing  a  list  of  witnesses  was 
compulsory  only  in  cases  of  high  trea¬ 
son,  yet  by  sufferance,  upon  every 
indictment  a  list  of  witnesses  was  in¬ 
dorsed.  In  the  exercise  of  a  sound 
discretion,  (itself  constituting  one  of 
the  few  merits  and  advantages  of  the 
proceeding  now  adopted),  the  House 
might  give  to  the  accused  party  all 
the  benefits  derivable  from  the  act  of 
King  William ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
reserve  to  itself  the  power  of  calling 
new  witnesses,  where  they  were  ne¬ 
cessary,  and  not  wantonly  obtruded 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  delay. 
The  granting  the  present  request 
would  at  once  prevent  delay,  and 
avoid  any  suspicion  of  unfair  dealing 
towards  her  Majesty. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  was  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that,  though  precedents  ought 
not  to  govern  this  case,  yet  they 
formed  matter  of  consideration,  and 
were  therefore  proper  to  be  inquired 
into.  He  would  not  wish  to  disturb 
a  practice  so  long  established,  as  that 
of  furnishing  to  the  accused  a  list  of 
witnesses  in  cases  of  high  treason ;  at 
the  same  time,  he  could  not  be  insen¬ 
sible,  that  it  was  subject  to  many  in¬ 
conveniences.  By  this  law,  which  en¬ 
titled  the  accused  to  a  list  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses  for  the  crown,  while  the  crown 
could  not  obtain  a  list  of  those  for 
the  accused,  a  great  advantage  was 
given  to  the  latter  ;  and  therefore, 
whatever  perjury  the  defendant  might 
bring  forward  in  his  exculpation,  it 


was  impossible  fof  the  crown  to  prove 
the  falsehood  of  his  witnesses.  It 
might  give  the  accused  the  means  of 
preparing  a  false  defence,  and  it  also 
gave  him  the  power  of  acting  by  in¬ 
timidation.  Thus,  instead  of  forward¬ 
ing,  it  waylaid  justice;  and  might 
prevent  witnesses  from  coming  for¬ 
ward  to  prove  the  charges  alleged 
against  the  accused.  If  their  Lord- 
ships  were  to  consider  that  the  hand 
of  power  was  raised  against  the  accu¬ 
sed,  they  should  also  guard  against 
the  possibility  of  public  clamour  ope¬ 
rating  prejudicially  against  the  accu¬ 
ser.  It  was  only  a  very  small  number 
of  witnesses  that  were  named  on  the 
back  of  an  indictment.  If  a  list  was 
to  be  delivered  at  all,  it  must  be  a 
full  list ;  for,  if  not  full  and  com¬ 
plete,  it  might  deceive  the  party  ac¬ 
cused,  instead  of  being  an  advantage. 
That  a  full  list  could  not  be  granted 
in  this  case  was  so  evident,  that  no 
noble  Lord  had  attempted  to  support 
such  a  proposition.  It  would,  in  every 
case,  be  impossible  to  tie  up  their 
Lordships  from  calling  new  witnesses, 
and  even  from  bringing  forward  new 
charges  if  they  were  so  inclined.  The 
accused  might  then  demand  time  to 
meet  these  new  witnesses  and  char¬ 
ges,  and  thus  the  object  of  obviating 
delay  would  in  no  degree  be  attain¬ 
ed.  No  inconvenience,  in  short,  would 
be  obviated  by  agreeing  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  proposal. 

Lord  Holland  argued  at  great 
length  in  support  of  the  motion ;  he 
particularly  urged,  that  an  incom¬ 
plete  list  of  witnesses  was  still  better 
than  none.  As  they  were  sitting  there 
on  a  most  anomalous  proceeding  in 
criminal  equity,  they  ought  to  give  the 
illustrious  party  accused  every  privi¬ 
lege.  Would  the  noble  Lord  say  that 
there  was  one  case  inahundred — nay, 
would  he  say  that  there  was  one  in 
ten  thousand — ^in  which  the  person 
arraigned  came  to  the  barwith  so  little 
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knowledge  (he  would  not  say  dejure, 
but  de  facto,)  of  the  witnesses  and 
the  charges  against  them,  as  the  illus¬ 
trious  personam  now  accused  would 
come  before  their  Lordships?  His 
Lordship  also  argued  how  unsuitable 
it  was  to  the  dignity  of  the  House, 
that  the  Commons  should  examine 
the  case  with  greater  advantages  than 
they  enjoyed.  Her  Majesty  would 
have  the  opportunity  of  cross-exa¬ 
mining  every  witness — a  privilege 
which  had  been  described  as  of  ines¬ 
timable  advantage  by  a  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  the  ornament  of  the 
English  bar,  who  had  formerly  exer¬ 
cised  it  so  ably.  What,  then,  would 
follow  ?  That  the  case  on  which  the 
House  of  Commons  would  have  to 
decide,  would  not  be  the  same  with 
that  on  which  their  Lordships  would 
decide ;  it  would  be  inhnitely  more 
favourable  to  her  Majesty.  He  there¬ 
fore  implored  their  Lordships,  as  they 
regarded  their  interests  and  their 
character,  to  give  the  accused  as  good 
an  opportunity  for  making  a  satisfac- 
torydefence  before  them  as  she  would 
possess  when  she  came  before,  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Lord  Ellenborough  and  Lord  Lau¬ 
derdale  spoke  against  the  motion ;  the 
Marquis  of  Bute,  Lord  Belhaven,  and 
the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  in  its  favour. 
After  a  short  reply  from  Lord  Er- 
skine,  the  House  divided,  and  the 
motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority 
of  78  to  28. 

Disappointed  in  the  application  for 
a  list  of  witnesses,  the  Queen,  a  few 
days  after,  presented,  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  Lord  Erskine,  a  petition  for 
another  communication,  which  might 
in  some  degree  compensate  the  want 
of  it.  The  petition  was  as  follows : 

"  To  the  Lords  Spiritual,  «5'C. 

**  The  Queen  laments  that  the 
House  of  Lords  have  deemed  it  pro- 
l>er  to  refuse  her  application  for  a  list 


of  the  witnesses  to  be  examined  in 
support  of  the  bill  of  degradation  and 
dissolution  of  marriage;  thus  leaving 
her  Majesty  and  her  legal  advisers  in 
total  ignorance  as  to  the  time  or  place 
to  which  the  charges  may  relate,  or 
the  persons  by  whose  testimony  the 
allegations  in  the  bill  are  intended  to 
be  supported. 

Her  Majesty  now  submits  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  a  specification 
of  the  place  or  places  in  which  the 
criminal  acts  are  charged  to  have  been 
committed,  should  forthwith  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  her  Majesty's  Attomejr-Ge- 
neral ;  for,  if  this  be  denied,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  be  prepared  to  meet 
the  accusation,  or  to  take  preliminary 
measures  for  providing  defensive  evi¬ 
dence  against  the  charges,  without 
bringing  from  every  place  her  Majes¬ 
ty  has  visited  during  the  lastsix  years, 
every  witness  who  had  any  means  of 
observing  her  Majesty’s  conduct. 

"  Her  Majesty  further  desires  to 
be  heard  by  her  counsel  and  agent  at 
your  Lordships’  bar,  in  support  of 
this  her  request.” 

Lord  Erskine,  in  supporting  this 
petition,  stated  that  he  did  not  make 
any  complaint  now  of  what  had  been 
formerly  refused.  He  had  blotted  out 
of  his  mind  the  motion  formerly  made, 
and  brought  this  forward  as  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  proceeding.  He  was  coU- 
vinced  that  without  it  justice  could 
not  be  fully  administered.  The  Queen 
could  not  have  an  opportunity  of  see¬ 
ing  the  witnesses  face  to  face,  and  of 
confronting  them  with  others  by 
whom  they  might  be  contradicted ; 
there  could  not  be  a  full  cross-exa¬ 
mination.  At  all  events,  a  long  ad¬ 
journment  would  be  necessary  pend¬ 
ing  the  proceedings,  and  what  an  ef¬ 
fect  would  this  have  on  the  public 
mind !  Their  Lordships'  dignity  would 
not  protect  them  against  censure,  if 
they  were  not  most  cautious  and  Chr- 
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quinspect  during  the  progress  of  this 
important  proceeding. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  declared  that 
this  was  a  motion  which  he  could  ne¬ 
ver  have  expected.  He  should  have 
been  extremely  glad  if  the  learned 
Lord,  instead  of  dealing  in  general 
assertion,  would  have  shewn  in  what 
instance,  during  the  course  of  his  pro¬ 
fessional  life,  he  recollected  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  nature  to  have  been 
made.  Parliament  had  refused  a  list 
of  witnesses ;  a  measure  in  which  they 
were  borne  out  by  the  whole  tenor  of 
Parliamentary  history.  The  common 
law  required  that  in  the  indictment 
for  high  treason  a  place  should  be 
named,  because  that  was  necessary 
to  give  jurisdiction  to  the  court ;  but 
that  statement  was  not  made  ip  a  very 
minute  manner:  the  indictment  set 
forth,  that  at  such  and  such  times, 
both  before  and  after  the  day  men¬ 
tioned,  and  at  such  and  such  places, 
tbe  act  of  treason  was  committed. 
!But  it  was  quite  a  novelty  to  require 
an  ipdictment  to  state  all  the  other 
acts,  and  the  places  where  they  had 
occurred.  When  his  learned  mend 
called  for  this  specification,  it  appear¬ 
ed  to  him  that  nis  reasoning  was  pal¬ 
pably  ‘wrong,  unsupported  by  any 
principle,  and  upsauctioned  by  any 
precedent. 

Lotd  Holland,  however  unfit  tP 
contend  with  the  learned  Lord  pn  le¬ 
gal  subjects,  saw  many  of  his  posi¬ 
tions  which  appeared  to  him  highly 
objectionable.  The  Bill  of  Pains  and 
Penalties  on  their  Lordships’  table 
was  not,  in  its  shape,  frame,  or  circum¬ 
stances,  by  any  means  so  prepise  as 
an  indictment ;  and  therefore,  when 
the  learned  Lord  said,  that  no  such 
application  was  made  in  cases  of  in¬ 
dictment,  he  would  answer  tl  at  no 
such  application  was  necessary,  be- 
piuse  the  indictment  on  the  face  of 
It  stated  many  circumstances  that 
were  nut  to  be  found  in  tbe  bill  be¬ 


fore  their  Lordships.  Did  the  noble 
Lord,  or  could  he  point  out  any  bill 
in  that  house,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  person  accused  had  not,  either  de 
facto  or  de  jure,  a  clear  specification 
of  what  was  alleged  against  him  ip 
that  bill  ?  It  was  not  for  the  House 
to  consider  what  would  be  advanta¬ 
geous  to  this  or  that  party,  but  what 
would  be  conformable  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  substantial  justice.  In  the 
case  of  Bishop  Atterbury,  it  appear¬ 
ed  to  him  that,  besides  a  volumi¬ 
nous  report  made  by  a  secret  corn- 
tee,  the  bill  contained  a  much  more 
full  and  precise  specification  of  the 
charges  than  was  now  given.  If  the 
specification  were  refused  to  her  Ma¬ 
jesty,  it  would  be  the  means  of  put¬ 
ting  the  country  to  an  enormous  and 
almost  indefinite  expense ;  for,  unless 
she  knew  thje  specific  places  in  which 
the  charges  had  been  made  against 
her,  she  would  be  obliged  to  place  at 
their  Lordships’  bar  a  motley  assem¬ 
blage  of  witnesses,  drawn  from  every 
quarter  of  the  world  that  she  had 
visited  during  the  last  six  years.  In 
point  of  consistency,  convenience,  and 
analogy,  he  thought  it  would  be  much 
better  to  furnish  the  person  accused 
with  a  clear  specification,  such  as  the 
petition  called  for,  than  at  a  future 
time  to  grant  a  long  period  to  epable 
her  to  prepare  fpr  her  defence. 

Lord  Liverpool  was  of  opinion, 
that  the  charge  wae  as  specific  as  the 
nature  of  the  subject  would  allofv. 
He  agreed  that  the  generality  of  it 
formed  a  reason  for  shewing  the  ut¬ 
most  indulgence  toward?  the  accu¬ 
sed  ;  but  he  begged  to  remind  their 
Lordships,  that  in  ordinary  cases  an 
accused  party  had  no  such  advantage 
as  was  extended  in  this  case,  and 
which  consisted  of  an  interval  between 
the  accusation  and  the  defence.  A 
greater  advantage  than  this  it  was 
difficult  to  conceive ;  and  the  disad¬ 
vantages,  therefore,  (if  any  there 
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were),  under  wirich  the  Que^n  might 
labour,  ought  to  be  viewed  in  compa¬ 
rison  with  the  peculiar  advantages 
which  she  enjoyed.  He  believed,  on 
the  whole,  that  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  plan  would  ba¬ 
lance  each  other,  and  that  justice 
would  not  suffer.  In  many  aivorce 
bills  there  was  no  specification  of 
time  or  place ;  and  though  proceed¬ 
ings  must  have  passed  in  the  inferior 
courts,  it  was  always  competent  to 
bring  new  evidence  before  their  Lord¬ 
ships.  Wishing  to  solve  every  doubt 
on  the  side  of  indulgence,  he  yet  saw 
no  reason  to  acquiesce  in  the  new  de¬ 
mand  made  upon  that  indulgence. 

Lord  King  spoke  for,  and  Earl 
Bathurst  against,  the  motion.  After 
a  short  rejny  from  Lord  Erskine,  the 
question  was  carried  in  the  negative 
by  a  majority  of  37  to  12. 

About  this  time,  a  pretty  strong 
sensation  was  excited,  by  a  motion 
made  by  Mr  Wetherell,  an  eminent 
barrister,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
respecting  a  libel  against  the  Queen, 
which  iiad  appeared  in  a  provincial 
paper,  called  Flynddl’s  Western  Lu¬ 
minary.  In  one  of  its  numbers  was 
found  the  following  shameful  para¬ 
graph 

Shall  a  woman,  who  is  as  noto¬ 
riously  devoted  to  Bacchus  as  to  Ve- 
nus — shall  such  a  woman  as  would, 
if  found  on  our  pavement,  he  commit¬ 
ted  to  Bridewell  and  whipped — be  held 
up  in  the  light  of  suffering  inno¬ 
cence  ?” 

Mr  Wetherell  observed,  nobody 
would  dispute,  that  pending  any  cri¬ 
minal  or  even  any  civil  proceeding  in 
any  of  the  courts  of  common  law,  any 
publication,  directly  or  indirectly, 
nearly  or  remotely*  tending  to  ob¬ 
struct  that  proceeding,  was  itself,  by 
the  common  law  of  England,  a  cri¬ 
minal  offence.  There  liad  been  no 
iiiatance,  indeed,  in  which  this  ques¬ 


tion  had  been  agitated  in  the  coureo 
of  an  inquiry,  on  which  a  bill  of  at¬ 
tainder,  or  of  pains  and  penalties,  was 
to  be  founded ;  at  the  same  time,  he 
conceived  it  clear,  that  the  paper  in 
question  contained  a  most  flagrant 
breach  of  privilege.  The  learned 
member  then  went  over  all  the  pre¬ 
vious  proceedings,  in  order  to  prove, 
that  tne  House  must  be  regularly 
considered  as  about  to  institute  an 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  whom  they  had  by  repeated 
acts  acknowledged  and  honoured  as 
Queen.  The  question  now  was,  whe¬ 
ther  it  was  not  incumbent  on  the 
House,  in  justice  to  the  delinquent, 
who  was  net  to  l>e  tried  by  the  forms 
of  law,  but  by  a  bill  of  pains  and  pe¬ 
nalties,  to  couple,  in  these  anomalous 
cases,  that  species  of  protection  to  the 
parliamentary  delinquent,  which  was 
granted  by  the  other  courts  to  all  who 
were  tried  before  them.  There  had 
been  a  most  lamentable  instance  of 
the  House  deserting  its  duty,  in  the 
case  of  Lord  Strafford,  by  allowing 
him  to  be  run  down  out  of  doors.  It 
was  not  till  he  had  been  convicted  by 
clamour,  out  of  the  house,  that  a  bill 
had  been  introduced  to  convict  him 
within.  It  might  be  said,  that  the 
trash  in  this  paper  could  produce  no 
such  serious  effect ;  but  still  it  was  to 
be  judged  by  its  intention,  and  its 
potentiality  to  create  mischief.  If 
they  lefl  her  Majesty  similarly  un- 
protectedj  what  would  become  of  the 
purity  of  that  Court — the  High  Court 
of  Parliament — which,  by  one  of  their 
standing  orders,  was  declared  to  be 
the  standard  of  purity  to  all  the  other 
courts  in  the  country?  There  was 
another  view  in  which  the  point 
might  be  stated.  Nobody  coula  dis¬ 
pute  that  the  publication  of  such  a 
paragraph  as  the  one  in  question  was 
a  breach  of  the  common  law  of  Eng¬ 
land  {  and  then,  if  they  did  not  think 
it  light  to  institute  a  new  precedent. 
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they  could  not— nay,  he  would  say 
they  ought  not — ^to  take  away  trom 
her  Majesty  the  protection  of  the 
common  law.  Mr  W.  then  quoted 
several  instances,  in  which  punish¬ 
ment  had  been  inflicted  upon  offences 
of  a  much  more  venial  nature.  Mr 
Perceval,  as  Attorney-General,  had 
filed  an  information  against  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  a  paper,  for  stating  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  an  excise-officer, 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  had  un¬ 
fortunately  killed  a  man.  Mr  Justice 
Heath  would  not  even  receive  proof, 
that  this  statement  had  done  no  in¬ 
jury,  but  held,  that  its  abstract  po¬ 
tentiality  to  do  injury  w'as  enough. 
Was  an  excise-officer  to  be  protected 
against  such  attacks,  while  the  Queen 
of  England  was  left  exposed  to  them  ? 

Lord  Castlereagh  observed,  that 
nothing  could  be  more  painful  to  a 
well-regulated  mind,  than  to  observe 
the  extreme  length  to  which  the  press 
had  gone  in  discussions  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Instead  of  presenting  the  coun¬ 
try  to  the  vieAv  of  foreign  nations  as 
a  well-organized  state,  obedient  and 
amenable  to  the  laws,  which  had  been 
its  character  in  all  former  times,  it 
had  presented  it  to  their  view  as 
an  angiy  and  disturbed  community, 
most  adverse  to  good  order,  and  re¬ 
mote  from  civilization.  He  could  as¬ 
sure  Mr  W.  that  no  man  could  feel 
more  indignation  than  he  felt  at  the 
article  in  question,  and  indeed  at  the 
general  manner  in  which  the  whole 
press  of  this  country  had  disgraced 
itself  on  this  question.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  that  the  paragraph  to 
which  their  attentidn  had  been  called 
was  a  gross  libel.  This  paragraph 
had  not  escaped  the  notice  of  the  At¬ 
torney-General,  but  its  appearance 
was  very  recent,  and,  amid  the  con¬ 
flict  of  libels  which  daily  issued  from 
the  press,  it  was  impossible  to  prose¬ 
cute  all.  He  did  not  conceive  the 
proceedings  before  the  House  to  be 


in  such  a  state  as  to  call  for  its  Inter¬ 
position  here.  Nothing  could  be  far¬ 
ther  from  his  intention  than  to  vindi¬ 
cate  this  publication ;  yet,  before  the 
learned  gentleman  had  cidled  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Parliament  to  it,  it  .would 
not  have  been  derogatory  from  his 
character  for  impartiality  to  have 
considered,  whether  there  were  not 
other  bodies  in  the  state,  and  other 
parties  in  this  suit,  equally  menaced 
as  the  illustrious  lady  on  whose  be¬ 
half  he  had  thought  it  requisite  to 
bring  forward  this  motion.  If  he  had 
read  any  of  the  ordinary  prints  of  the 
day,  he  would  have  found,  not  only 
in  one,  but  in  many  of  them,  shame¬ 
ful  libels  against  those  who  were  to 
be  the  judges,  and  those  who  were  to 
bear  evidence  in  this  investigation. 
The  House  would  allow  that  it  would 
not  only  be  fatal  to  the  interests  of 
justice,  but  also  to  those  of  morality, 
if  witnesses  were  not  placed  under 
the  protection  and  safeguard  of  the 
law.  The  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  would  not  deny  this ;  and 
yet,  if  he  could  see  the  witnesses  who 
had  arrived  in  this  country  run  down 
by  libels,  and  brought  into  danger 
of  their  lives  by  tumultuous  mobs 
excited  by  those  libels,  without  com¬ 
plaining  of  those  outrages  as  tending 
to  pervert  the  course  of  justice,  he 
must  look  at  them  with  a  very  differ- 
enteye  from  that  with  which  he  (Lord 
Castlereagh)  contemplated  them.  If 
the  House  were  to  vindicate  their 
privileges  against  the  license  of  the 
journals,  they  must  do  it  with  an  even 
hand.  If  the  hon.  member  had  look¬ 
ed  into  the  prints  on  the  other  side, 
he  would  have  found  many  passages 
containing  a  greater  infringement  of 
the  privileges  of  the  House,  than  the 
one  now  in  question.  The  last  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Examiner  contained  the 
following  paragraph : — 

“  This  is  what  a  true  Commons 
House  would  have  done{  but  when 
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that  House,  for  the  main  part.  Is  com¬ 
posed  of  venal  borough-mongers, 
grasping  placemen,  greedy  adventu¬ 
rers,  and  aspiring  title-hunters,  or  the 
representatives  of  such  worthies, — a 
body,  in  short,  containing  a  far  great¬ 
er  portion  of  public  criminals  than 
public  guardians — what  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  it,  but - ^just  what  we 

liave  seen  it  so  readily  perform  ?” 

The  Republican,  in  bis  last  num¬ 
ber,  said, — “  VVe  have  very  little 
hopes  that  the  divorce  bill  will  be  re¬ 
jected  in  such  a  Parliament  as  the  pre¬ 
sent,  because  we  know,  and  have 
seen,  that  they  are  sufficiently  profli¬ 
gate  and  servile  to  act  against  the 
clearest  testimony  of  innocence  and 
right.  Still  this  will  matter  nothing  ; 
the  King  and  Parliament  must  wipe 
off  the  disgrace  which  has  so  long 
hung  about  themselves,  before  they 
can  disgrace  the  Queen  in  the  public 
mind.  The  more  she  suffers,  the  more 
w'ill  she  be  endeared  to  the  nation. 
There -never  was  in  England  a  mo¬ 
narch  more  suspected  and  despised, 
nor  a  Parliament  more  notoriously 
profligate,  than  at  present.  Was  it 
not  that  they  hold  the  purse-strings 
of  the  nation,  they  would  be  kicked 
out  of  all  power  in  a  few  hours,  and 
fairly  swept  out  of  the  country.  .'\t 
present  their  doom  is  sealed,  and  the 
lierald  approaching  with  it.” 

From  these  instances  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  licentiousness  of  the 
press  was  at  present  truly  deplorable, 
and  could  not  be  checked  by  any 
proceeding  of  the  confined  and  par¬ 
tial  nature  now  proposed.  Some  ge¬ 
neral  and  sweeping  measure  must  be 
resorted  to. 

Dr  Lushington,  who,  as  one  of  the 
counsel  for  the  Queen,  was  supposed 
to  speak  her  sentiments,  stated,  that 
the  publication  in  question  had,  when 
first  pointed  out  to  him,  excited  his 
strongest  indignation  ;  but  on  consi¬ 
dering  that  it  was  merely  an  obscure 


country  paper,  he  tlmught  ft  tneon- 
sistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  Queen 
to  take  any  notice  or*  it.  When  he 
considered  that  the  Morning  Post 
and  the  Courier  papers,  which  gene¬ 
rally  supported  the  measures  of  go¬ 
vernment,  and  which  were  supposed 
to  be,  in  a  certain  degree,  under  its 
influence,  were  suffered  to  go  at  large 
with  every  species  of  libel  in  them 
which  could  disgrace  her  Majesty,  or 
injure  her  cause,  it  appeared  of  little 
consequence  to  him  whether  the 
Western  Luminary  met  the  punish¬ 
ment  it  deserved  or  not.  There  was 
a  more  powerful  and  extensive  influ¬ 
ence,  by  which  her  Majesty’s  cause 
had  been  prejudiced,  and  she  had 
been  branded  as  guilty  before  trial. 
She  had  already  been  treated  by  the 
Government  as  if  she  had  been  con¬ 
victed — she  had  been  deprived  by  its 
orders  of  all  the  honours  due  to  her 
rank  and  sex — she  had  been  disgraced 
in  every  way  which  their  ingenuity 
could  invent ;  they  had  erased  her 
name  from  the  Liturgy,  ( Hear)  whilst 
her  trial  was  pending,  without  inform¬ 
ing  her  what  were  the  charges  of 
which  she  was  accused,  without  tell¬ 
ing  her  who  were  the  persons  who 
took  it  upon  themselves  to  accuse 
her,  without  confronting  her  with 
those  who  were  said  to  be  the  wit¬ 
nesses  of  her  shame,  without  giving 
her  an  opportunity  of  refuting  their 
testimony,  and  without  permitting  her 
to  speak  in  her  defence.  She  had 
been  always  averse  to  any  restraints 
upon  the  press,  conceiving  that  they 
did  generally  more  evil  than  good. 
He  proposed,  therefore,  to  leave  her 
case  entirely  to  his  Majesty's  law  of¬ 
ficers.  Every  thing  must  be  com¬ 
pletely  altered  before  her  Majesty 
should  ever,  by  his  advice,  resort  for 
protection  to  the  lower  courts,  when 
she  ought  to  be  placed  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  highest. 

The  Attorney-General  observed, 
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that,  according  to  the  course  of  law 
proceedinjvs,  an  ex  offtcio  information 
could  not  be  bled  till  November  next. 
There  w.ns,  therefore,  no  room  as  yet 
to  complain  of  any  neglect  on  his 
part.  During  the  short  period  of  his 
tilling  the  situation  of  Attorney-Ge> 
neral,  he  had  acted  upon  the  rule  of 
never  instituting  a  prosecution,  ex¬ 
cept  when  he  was  satisfied  in  his  own 
mind  that  he  should  he  able  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  conviction.  By  this  rule  he 
had  guided  his  official  conduct,  and 
in  every  prosecution  which  he  had 
commenced  he  had  obtained  a  ver¬ 
dict.  Although  he  strongly  disap¬ 
proved  of  the  libellous  publication 
which  had  been  brought  under  their 
notice,  he  would  say,  that  in  point  of 
virulence  it  would  bear  no  compari¬ 
son  with  many  other  publications, 
which,  under  the  mask  of  advocating 
the  Queen's  cause,  had  no  other  end 
in  view  than  to  produce  a  revolution 
in  the  country.  He  had  himself  seen 
placarded  in  the  public  streets  bills 
and  papers  of  the  most  infamous  de¬ 
scription,  put  forth  evidently  for  the 
direct  purpose  of  influencing  the  due 
course  of  justice,  Jtnd  prejudging  the 
merits  of  the  case.  The  licentiousness 
of  the  press  was  carried  to  such  an 
extreme,  it  went  so  far  beyond  all  its 
former  limits,  that  he  feared  the  arm 
of  the  law  was  scarcely  strong  enough 
to  rdj|»rass  it.  it  was,  however,  his 
duty  to  make  the  attempt.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  he  were  to  institute  a  prosecu¬ 
tion  in  every  instance  in  which  that 
proceeding  would  be  justiBabie,  and 
would  seem  to  be  called  for,  his  whole 
time  would  be  occupied  with  the  em¬ 
ployment. 

Mr  Tierney  and  Lord  Archibald 
Hamilton  generally  concurred  in  the 
views  of  Dr  Lushington. 

Mr  Wetherell  defended  his  con¬ 
duct,  in  bringing  the  matter  before 
the  House,  and  observed,  in  reply  to 
Lord  Castiereagh,  that  he  could  not 


be  expected  to  animadvert  on  every 
libel  that  might  be  published.  Ha¬ 
ving  obtained  tlie  general  and  unequi¬ 
vocal  opinion  of  the  House,  that  the 
libel  in  question  merited  the  severest 
animadversion,  and  inferring  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Attorney- 
General  to  prosecute  it,  he  was  per¬ 
fectly  ready  to  withdraw  his  motion. 

The  motion  was  then  withdrawn. 

The  interval  which  now  elapsed 
till  the  commencement  of  the  trial, 
was  filled  by  the  uninterrupted  trans¬ 
mission  of  addresses  to  the  Queen, 
from  the  different  towns  and  corpo¬ 
rations  of  the  kingdom,  and  from  all 
those  counties  which  had  any  thing 
of  a  popular  character.  In  these  ad¬ 
dresses  every  species  of  flattery  was 
profusely  lavished  upon  her ;  while 
the  whole  train  of  proceedings  before 
the  House,  and  more  particularly  the 
Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties,  were  load¬ 
ed  with  execration.  To  these  effu¬ 
sions  her  Majesty  returned  answers, 
which  evidently  did  not  emanate  from 
any  of  her  public  and  respectable  ad¬ 
visers,  and  which  were  far  from  ex¬ 
alting  her  in  the  eyes  of  the  sober- 
minded  and  judicious  part,  even  of 
her  warmest  friends.  Her  wrongs 
were  set  forth  in  the  most  exaggera¬ 
ted  manner,  and  without  any  feeling 
of  dignity  or  propriety ;  while  the  po¬ 
litical  sentiments  expressed  were  cal¬ 
culated  to  meet  the  views  only  of  the 
most  violent  among  the  advocates  of 
radical  reform.  Atthe  meetings  above- 
mentioned,  however,  the  opposition 
was  so  faint,  and  was  borne  down  by 
such  overwhelming  majoritie8,as  plain¬ 
ly  shewed  the  continued  feeling  in 
her  favour  among  tlie  great  mass  of 
the  people,  including  many  who  were 
accustomed  to  support  the  measures 
of  government.  At  the  some  time, 
the  aristocracy,  and  especially  the  la¬ 
dies,  still  held  themselves  strictly 
aloof.  'I'he  bouses  of  Leinster,  of 
Bpdford,  and  of  Hamilton,  w»e  in- 
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deed*  exceptloni ;  even  the  females 
belonging  to  those  great  families  wait¬ 
ed  upon  the  Queen,  though  it  was 
observed,  that  their  visits  were  not 
frequently  repeated.  With  these  ex¬ 
ceptions,  the  ladies  of  the  court  at 
Brandenburgh-house  were  confined 
to  those  of  the  Queen’s  counsel,  of 
Mr  Hume,  and  of  one  or  two  more  of 
the  most  violent  among  the  popular 
orators.  The  regular  Whig  members 
of  both  Houses,  with  whatever  zeal 
they  advocated  the  cause  of  her  Ma¬ 
jesty,  did  not  choose,  or  were  not  able, 
to  introduce  to  her  any  of  the  female 
members  of  their  families. 

Notwithstanding  so  marked  a  re¬ 
serve  on  the  part  of  the  nobility,  the 
tide  of  popular  feeling  continued  to 
run  so  strong,  as  to  make  it  still  sur¬ 
mised  that  ministers  would  even  now 
withdraw  the  decisive  step  which 
they  had  taken.  No  measure,  how¬ 
ever,  confirmatory  of  such  an  expec¬ 
tation,  was  ever  adopted  ;  and  the 
time  soon  appro.iched  so  near,  with 
all  the  preparations  going  on  unin¬ 
terrupted,  as  to  make  it  perfectly  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  determination  on  the 
subject  was  immutable.  In  this  crisis, 
her  Majesty  put  forth  a  letter,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  King,  and  couched  in 
such  terms,  as  only  the  most  deter¬ 
mined  and  the  least  wise  of  her  ad¬ 
vocates  could  admire  or  approve. 
The  conduct  of  her  husband  was  up¬ 
braided  in  a  strain  of  furious  and  un¬ 
measured  invective,  which  any  feel¬ 
ing  of  her  own  dignity  would  have 
rendered  impossible.  The  Houses  of 
Parliament  were  us  little  spared,  and 
their  unfavourable  verdict  was  anti- 
pipated,  and  braved  in  a  manner 
which  by  no  means  bore  peculiarly 
the  stamp  of  c  »nscious  innocence. 
On  the  first  topic,  atler  branding  the 
first  investigation  before  the  Privy 
Council,  a  tribunal  at  which  perjury 
yras  not  legally  punishable,  she  adejs, 
80 


i8T 

*'  Great  as  my  tniNgnation  naturallj 
must  have  been  at  this  shameful  eva¬ 
sion  of  law  and  justice,  that  indigna¬ 
tion  was  lost  in  pity  for  him  who 
could  lower  his  princely  plumes  to 
the  dust,  by  giving  his  countenance 
and  favour  to  the  most  conspicuous 
of  those  abandoned  and  notorious 
perjurers.” 

She  afterwards  says, — "  The  me¬ 
lancholy  event  which  deprived  the 
nation  of  the  active  exertions  of  its 
virtuous  King,  bereft  me  of  friend 
and  protector,  and  of  all  hope  of  fu¬ 
ture  tninquillity  and  safety.  To  ca¬ 
lumniate  your  innocent  wife  was  now 
the  shortest  road  to  Royal  favour; 
and  to  betray  her,  was  to  lay  the  sure 
foundation  of  boundless  riches  and 
titles  of  honour.  Before  claims  like 
these,  talent,  virtue,  long  services, 
your  own  personal  friendships,  your 
Royal  engagements,  promises,  and 
pledges,  written  as  well  as  verba’, 
melted  into  air.  Your  ('abinet  was 
founded  on  this  basis.  You  took  to 
your  councils  men,  of  whose  persons, 
as  well  as  whose  principles,  you  had 
invariably  expressed  the  strongest 
dislike.  The  interest  of  the  nation, 
and  even  your  own  feelings,  in  all 
other  respects,  were  sacrificed  to  thp 
gratification  of  your  desire  to  aggra-  ‘ 
vate  my  sufferings,  and  ensure  my 
humiliation.  You  took  to  your  coun¬ 
cils  and  your  bosom  men  whom  you 
hated,  whose  abandonment  of,  and 
whose  readiness  to  sacrifice  me  were 
their  only  merits,  and  whose  power 
has  been  exercised  in  a  manner,  and 
has  been  attended  with  consequences, 
worthy  of  its  origin.  From  this  un¬ 
principled  and  unnatural  union  have 
sprung  the  manifold  evils  which  this 
nation  has  now  to  endure,  and  which 
present  a  niass  of  misery  and  of  de¬ 
gradation,  accompanied  with  acts  pf 
tyranny  and  cruelty,  rather  than  have 
seen  which  inflicted  pn  his  indusUpr 
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ous,  faithful,  and  brave  people,  your 
Royal  father  would  have  perished  at 
the  head  of  that  people." 

The  letter  concluded — You  have 
cast  upon  me  every  slur  to  which  the 
female  character  is  liable.  Instead  of 
loving,  honouring,  and  cherishing 
me,  agreeably  to  your  solemn  vow, 
you  have  pursued  me  with  hatred 
and  scorn,  and  with  all  the  means  of 
destruction.  You  wrested  from  me 
my  child,  and  with  her  my  only  com¬ 
fort  and  consolation.  You  sent  me 
sorrowing  through  the  world,  and^ 
even  in  my  sorrows  pursued  me  with 
unrelenting  persecution.  Having  left 
me  nothing  but  my  innocence,  you 
would  now,  by  a  mockery  of  justice, 
fleprive  me  even  of  the  reputation  of 
possessing  that.  The  poisoned  bowl 
and  the  poniard  are  means  more  man¬ 
ly  than  perjured  witnesses  and  par¬ 
tial  tribunals  ;  and  they  are  less  cruel, 
inasmuch  as  life  is  less  valuable  than 
honour.  If  my  life  would  have  satis¬ 
fied  your  Majesty,  you  should  have 
had  it  on  the  sole  condition  of  giving 
me  a  place  in  the  same  tomb  with  my 
child  ;  but,  since  you  would  send  me 
dishonoured  to  the  grave,  I  will  re¬ 
sist  the  attempt  with  all  the  means 
that  it  shall  please  God  to  give  me." 

On  the  subject  of  the  two  Houses, 
her  Majesty  observed, — "  Your  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  ministers  have  advised  this 
pro.secution ;  they  are  responsible  for 
the  advice  they  give  ;  they  are  liable 
to  punishment  if  they  fail  to  make 
gootl  their  charges ;  and  not  only  are 
they  part  of  my  judges,  but  it  is  they^ 
who  have  brought  in  the  bill ;  and  it 
is  too  notorious  that  they  have  always 
a  majority  in  the  House ;  so  that, 
without  any  other,  here  is  ample 
proof  that  the  House  will  decide  in 
favour  of  the  bill,  and,  of  course, 
against  me. 

“  But  further,  there  are  reasons 
for  your  ministers  having  a  majority 


in  this  case,  and  which  reasons  do 
not  apply  to  common  cases.  Your 
Majesty  is  the  plaintiff  /  to  you  it  be¬ 
longs  to  appoint  andto  elevate  Peers. 
Many  of  the  present  Peers  have  been 
raised  to  that  dignity  by  yourself, 
and  almost  the  whole  can  be,  at  your 
will  and  pleasure,  further  elevated. 
The  far  greater  part  of  the  Peers 
hold,  by  themselves  and  their  fami¬ 
lies,  offices,  pensions,  and  other  emo¬ 
luments,  solely  at  the  will  and  plea¬ 
sure  of  your  Majesty,  and  these,  of 
course,  your  Majesty  can  take  away 
whenever  you  please.  There  are  more 
than  four^fiflhs  of  the  Peers  in  this 
situation,  and  there  are  many  of  them 
who  might  thus  be  deprived  of  the 
far  better  part  of  their  incomes. 

If,  contrary  to  all  expectation, 
there  should  be  found,  in  some  Peers, 
likely  to  amount  to  a  majority,  a  dis¬ 
position  to  reject  the  bill,  some  of 
these  Peers  may  be  ordered  away  to 
their  ships,  regiments,  governments, 
and  other  duties ;  and,  which  is  an 
equally  alarming  power,  new  Peers 
may  be  created  for  the  purpose,  and 
give  their  vote  in  the  decision.  That 
your  Majesty’s  ministers  would  ad¬ 
vise  these  measures,  if  found  neces¬ 
sary,  to  render  their  prosecution  suc¬ 
cessful,  there  can  be  very  little  doubt ; 
seeing  that  they  have  hitherto  stop¬ 
ped  at  nothing,  however  unjust  or 
odious. 

“  To  regard  such  a  body  as  a 
Court  of  Justice,  would  be  to  calum¬ 
niate  that  sacred  name ;  and  for  me 
to  suppress  an  expression  of  my  opi¬ 
nion  on  the  subject,  would  be  tacitly 
to  lend  myself  to  my  own  destruction, 
as  well  as  to  an  imposition  upon  the 
nation  and  the  world. 

“  In  the  House  of  Commons  I  can 
discover  no  better  grounds  of  securi¬ 
ty.  The  power  of  your  Majesty’s 
ministers  is  the  same  in  both  Houses ; 
and  your  Majesty  is  well  acquainted 
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with  the  fact,  that  a  majority  of  this 
House  is  composed  of  persons  placed 
in  it  by  the  Peers,  and  by  your  Mfu 
jesty’s  Treasury." 

This  letter,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
obtained  no  notice,  and  produced  no 
change  of  purpose  in  the  quarter  to 
which  it  was  addressed.  An  extraor¬ 
dinary  ferment  and  agitation  accom¬ 
panied  the  approach  of  the  long  pend¬ 
ing  and  dreaded,  but  now  inevitable 
inquiry.  Notwithstanding  the  late¬ 
ness  of  the  season,  London  was 
crowded  to  excess.  The  attendance 
on  the  House  of  Lords  was  unex¬ 
ampled.  The  nobility  and  dignified 
clergy,  from  the  remotest  extremities 
of  the  three  kingdoms,  many  of  whom 
had  never  been  accustomed  to  attend 
on  legislative  deUberations,were  sum¬ 
moned  by  the  imperative  call  of  the 
House.  The  expectation  was  increa¬ 
sed  by  the  announced  intention  of 
the  Queen  to  take  her  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  listen  to  its  pro¬ 
ceedings.  No  step,  we  must  say, 
could  tend  more  directly  to  strength¬ 
en  every  the  most  unfavourable  im¬ 
pression  which  could  have  been  recei¬ 
ved  from  other  quarters.  The  female, 
who  could  sit  in  the  midstof  four  hun¬ 
dred  of  theother  sex, to  listen  to  those 
things  which  she  must  have  foreseen 
would  be  said,  must  surely  have  been 
encircled  with  the  ces  triplex.  The 
occasion,  however,  afforded  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  triumphal  display  of 
that  popular  enthusiasm  in  her  fa¬ 
vour,  which  was  now  in  its  zenith. 
On  the  morning  of  the  fated  day,  the 
whole  population  of  the  metropolis 
was  poured  forth  in  one  collected 
mass.  In  contemplation  of  this  mus¬ 
ter,  all  the  streets  leading  to  the 
House  had  been  secured  by  strung 
palisades,  as  well  as  guarded  by  de¬ 
tachments  of  troops.  These  precau¬ 
tions  were  proved  not  to  be  superflu¬ 
ous,  by  the  prodigious  crowds  who 


filled  every  avenue  through  vhich 
the  Queen  was  expected  to  proceed 
to  the  House.  At  her  appearance, 
and  during  her  progress,  the  air  was 
rent  with  peals  of  acclamation  from 
this  vast  multitude,  which  must  have 
reached  not  only  the  place  of  judg¬ 
ment,  but  another  mansion,  where 
they  would  be  still  less  welcome.  No 
violence  or  obstruction  was,  however, 
experienced,  though,  at  the  coming 
out  of  the  House,  which  was  cele¬ 
brated  by  equally  loud  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  joy,  the  populace  proved 
their  giddy  vers.atility  by  insults  of¬ 
fered  to  the  Duke  of. Wellington  and 
the  Marquis  of  Anglesea.  These  he¬ 
roes,  once  the  object  of  such  just  ad¬ 
miration,  were  suddenly  converted 
into  objects  of  hatred,  by  their  sus¬ 
pected  enmity  to  the  present  idol  of 
popular  favour. 

in  the  crowded  meeting  of  the 
Peerage,  which  now  took  place,  only 
those  were  exempted  from  the  call  of 
the  House  who  could  plead  indispo¬ 
sition-absence  from  the  kingdom — 
the  being  above  the  age  of  70 — and 
the  being  Roman  Catholics.  The 
Duke  of  Sussex  obtained  indulgence, 
by  pleading  the  ties  of  consanguinity 
which  existed  between  him  and  the 
parties.  The  Duke  of  York,  how¬ 
ever,  observed,  that  with  stronger 
claims  than  perhaps  any  other  indi¬ 
vidual,  he  would  not  suffer  any  pri¬ 
vate  feelings  to  deter  him  from  do¬ 
ing  his  duty.  Petitions  against  the 
bill  were  presented  from  the  Com¬ 
mon  Council,  and  from  the  county  of 
Middlesex ;  but  the  latter  having 
been  signed  by  Mr  SherifiT  Parkins, 
was  received  only  as  the  petition  of 
that  individual. 

The  Duke  of  Leinster,  in  confor¬ 
mity  ^to  the  determination  formerly 
announced,  to  oppose  the  proceeding 
at  every  stage,  now  moved,  that  the 
order  of  the  House  respecting  it  be 
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resdnded.  The  question  was  imme¬ 
diately  put,  when  the  noble  Duke's 
motion  was  negatived  by  206  to  41. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  now  rose, 
and  stated  his  reasons  for  opposing 
the  bill.  He  conceived  that  it  was 
one  which  could  only  be  justified  by 
the  most  pressing  necessity,  and  that 
no  such  necessity  existed.  Bills  of 
pains  and  penalties  had  all  the  effects 
of  ex  post  Jacto  laws  ;  They  were  in¬ 
tended  to  punish  those  by  an  indirect 
method,  who  could  not  be  convicted 
by  due  course  of  law :  'fhey  were 
meant  to  supply  defects  of  evidence ; 
but  he  would  ever  contend  that  an 
attempt  so  to  supply  a  defect  of  evi¬ 
dence,  was  opposed  to  every  princi¬ 
ple  of  public  justice.  The  last  in¬ 
stance,  that  of  Sir  John  Fenwick,  had 
been  carried  finally  by  a  very  small 
majority — only  of  seven,  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  conduct— the  votes, 
he  would  say,  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons — the  conductof  ministers  them¬ 
selves,  who  were  the  accusers  on  this 
occasion,  shewed,  that  so  far  from 
any  danger  being  apprehended  from 
keeping  this  question  back,  they 
would  willingly  embrace  any  mode 
by  which  they  could  possibly  get 
out  of  this  scrape.  No  public  danger 
to  the  succession,  or  otherwise,  could 
be  stated  as  the  ground  of  this.  Her 
Majesty,  in  consequence  of  causes 
which  could  only  be  accounted  for 
by  a  reference  to  human  infirmity, 
bad  been  placed  in  such  a  state,  that 
even  supposing  the  charges  true,  it 
would  have  been  much  better  not  to 
have  made  them  public.  It  would 
have  been  well,  he  thought,  if  mini¬ 
sters  had  suffered  the  Alps  and  the 
Appenines,  the  boundaries  of  distant 
realms,  and  the  wide  extent  of  seas 
and  oceans,  to  throw  a  veil  over  those 
events  which  they  had  so  eagerly 
brought  forward.  What  they  had 
done  tended  only  to  disturb  the  pub¬ 


lic  peac&— to  injufe  the  feelings  of 
the  country — to  disgust  every  indi¬ 
vidual  in  the  empire— and  to  excite 
that  irritation  of  mind,  which  could 
not  exist  without  endangering  the 
safety  of  the  state.  The  charge  itself 
appeared  to  him  vague.  The  confer¬ 
ring  distinction  on  an  individual  of 
humble  birth,  could  not,  in  England 
especially,  be  considered  as  either 
unprecedented  or  criminal.  ( »nly  a 
distinct  and  definite  proof  of  criminal 
intercourse  could  be  received.  He 
conceived,  on  the  whole,  that  no  mo¬ 
tive  existed  of  sufficient  weight,  to 
justify  so  extraordinary  a  proceeding. 

Earl  Grey  felt  peculiar  pain  in  de¬ 
livering  his  sentiments  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  and  in  having  voted  against  the 
motion  of  his  noble  friend.  He  did 
not  conceive,  however,  that  the  House 
could,  with  any  propriety,  contradict 
their  former  proceedings,  without 
some  reason  assigned.  He  must  main¬ 
tain  this  princiide,  supported  on  the 
ground  of  Parliamentary  law,  and 
bottomed  on  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  that  on  all  occasions,  when 
a  great  State  necessity,  or  a  matter 
of  great  State  expediency,  existed. 
Parliament  were  vested  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  powers  ;  and  it  became  their 
duty  to  exercise  those  extraordinary 
powers,  in  order  to  procure  that  re¬ 
medy,  commensurate  with  such  State 
necessity  or  expediency,  which  no 
proceeding  in  a  court  of  law  could 
afiPord.  He  agreed,  that  no  advantage 
could  be  derived  from  the  inquiry  ; 
and  if  no  measure  had  been  yet  pro¬ 
posed  to  them — if  he  had  been  a  con¬ 
fidential  adviser  of  the  Crown,  and 
consulted  as  to  the  expediency  or  po¬ 
licy  of  introducing  such  a  bill — ir 
that  case  all  his  noble  friend  had  sta. 
ted  would  have  had  great  weight, 
and  must  have  been  considered  a< 
matter  of  deep  importance.  He  couh' 
not  see  the  consistency  of  ministers, 
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in  making  such  ample  offers  of  mo¬ 
ney  and  dignity,  while  they  brought 
forward  such  charge'^.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  was  their  concern ;  he  came  to 
do  his  duty  as  a  Peer  of  Parliament* 
unbiassed  by  any  earthly  considera¬ 
tion.  When  his  noble  friend  asked, 
what  State  necessity  existed  for  this 
measure*  he  would  answer,  this  was 
the  necessity — he  was  placed  with 
this  alternative  before  him,  either  to 
proceed  in  some  way  or  other  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  charges  brought  against 
the  Queen,  or  else  to  consent  to  raise 
her  to  the  high  dignity,  and  rank, 
and  pre-eminence,  which  belonged 
to  that  exalted  situation,  while  this 
imputation  rested  on  her  character 
unheard  and  unanswered.  Before  ad¬ 
mitting  the  necessit}',  however,  of  the 
present  bill,  he  would  wish  to  be  sa¬ 
tisfied  by  the  opinion  of  the  judges, 
whether  there  did  not  exist  grounds 
for  laying  an  indictment  for  high 
treason,  when  the  inquiry  could  be 
carried  on  in  a  more  regular  manner* 
and  with  greater  advantages  to  the 
individual  accused. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  took 
nearly  the  same  view  of  the  subject. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool  enforced  those  which" they 
had  formerly  stated.  The  question 
proposed  by  Lord  Grey  was  finally 
put,  when  the  Chief  Justice  deliver¬ 
ed  the  following  opinion  ; — 

The  J  udges  have  conferred  toge¬ 
ther  upon  the  question  proposed  to 
them  by  the  House,  whether,  if  a  fo¬ 
reigner,  owing  no  allegiance  to  the 
Crown  of  England,  violates  in  a  fo¬ 
reign  country  the  wife  of  the  King’s 
eldest  son,  and  she  consents  thereto, 
she  commits  high  treason,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act  of  the  25th  Ed¬ 
ward  III.?  And  we  are  of  opinion, 
that  such  an  individual,  under  sudi 
circumstances,  duet  not  commit  high 
treason,  within  the  meaning  of  that 
Act." 


The  House  having  now  voted  that 
counsel  should  be  called  in,  the  fold¬ 
ing  doors  behind  the  bar  were  throw  n 
open,  and  Messrs  Brougham,  Den. 
man,  Luahington,  Williams,  Tindal* 
and  Wild,  followetl  by  Mr  Vizard, 
appeared  on  behalf  of  her  Majesty. 
A  moment  after,  the  Attorney  and 
Solicitor-General,  the  King's  Advo¬ 
cate,  Dr  Adam,  and  Mr  Park,  enter¬ 
ed  by  the  door  commonly  appropria¬ 
ted  to  strangers.  They  were  attend¬ 
ed  by  the  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury, 
and  by  Mr  Powell,  who  attended  the 
Milan  commission. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton  having  de¬ 
manded  by  whom  the  Attorney-Ge¬ 
neral  had  been  instructed  to  appear. 
Lord  Liverpool  replied,  that  it  was  in 
consequence  of  an  order  received  from 
the  House.  He  had  taken  those  steps 
which  to  him  seemed  best,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  obtaining  information.  He 
had  applied  for  information  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De¬ 
partment,  and  with  that,  and  sucli 
other  information  as  had  been  obtain¬ 
ed,  he  now  appeared  for  the  plirpose 
of  opening  the  case. 

Mr  Brougham  rose,  and  urged  that 
the  time  was  now  come,  when  he 
ought  to  be  heard  against  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  bill.  He  alluded  to  the 
case  in  1692,  of  the  Duchess  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  who  had  been  heanl  on  that 
ground  over  and  over,  both  at  tlie 
first  and  second  reading ;  also  to  that 
of  Knight  and  Burkett,  in  1692 ;  and 
of  Lord  Anglesea,  in  1700. 

Counsel  being  removed*  the  Earl 
of  Liverpool  suggested,  that  the  re¬ 
gular  course  was  first  to  receive  the 
evidence,  and  then  to  hear  counsel* 
both  upon  the  principle  of  the  bill, 
and  upon  the  facts  proved,  'i'l.o 
Chancellor  expressed  tite  same  opi¬ 
nion  ;  but  Lord  Lansdowne  obser-} 
ving,  that  if  the  learned  counsel  pre¬ 
ferred  to  argue  at  present  on  the 
principle  of  the  bill,  it  might  spare 
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the  painful  necessity  of  going  at  all 
into  the  evidence,  the  permission  to 
do  so  was  carried  without  a  division. 

Mr  Brougham,  accepting  the  per¬ 
mission,  procee<led  to  argue  against 
the  principle  of  the  bill.  He  object¬ 
ed,  first,  that  it  was  a  private  law,  in¬ 
troduced  in  a  particular  case  for  the 
punishment  of  an  individual.  It  was 
a  mode  of  proceeding  known  unhap¬ 
pily  in  the  jurisprudence  of  all  coun¬ 
tries,  but  never  resorted  to  in  any 
country,  nor  in  the  worst  of  times, 
without  producing  a  deep  sense  of  its 
hateful  consequences,  and  its  utter 
repugnance  to  every  sound  principle 
of  jurisprudence.  Such  laws  had,  in 
the  earliest  periods  of  Roman  juris¬ 
prudence,  b^n  called  privilegia,  but 
privilegia  odiosa.  They  were  such, 
indeed,  that  governments,  not  the 
wisest  or  tlie  best,  had  started  back 
at  the  idea  of  plunging  into  such 
courses.  Enactments  of  this  nature, 
in  the  age  following  that  in  which 
they  had  served  their  temporary  pur¬ 
pose,  had  been  almost  always  rescind¬ 
ed.  He  would  pass  over  the  acts  of 
that  barbarous  and  detested  prince, 
Henry  VIII.  The  case  of  the  Earl  of 
Strad'ord  was  sufficient  for  his  pur¬ 
pose.  The  bill  reversing  his  attain¬ 
der,  branded  it  with  such  horror,  that 
all  proceedings  relative  to  it  were  to 
be  cancelled.  The  present  bill,  sub¬ 
stituting  fur  death  deprivation  of 
rank  the  most  illustrious,  removal 
from  a  station  the  most  exalted,  and 
the  loss  of  privileges  the  most  es¬ 
teemed  amongst  women — ay,  and 
what  was  yet  dearer,  the  ruin  of  her 
character  and  happiness — belonged 
strictly  and  technically  to  that  class 
of  enactments,  which  their  lordships' 
predecessors  had  thus  characterized. 
The  worst  of  those  bills  (not  except¬ 
ing  even  those  relating  to  the  wives 
of  Harry  VIII.)  was,  when  compa¬ 
red  with  the  present,  a  regular,  con¬ 
sistent,  and  judicial  proceeding.  Im¬ 


peachment  applied  to  all  cases  not 
cognizable  by  the  ordinary  jurisdic¬ 
tions  :  There,  could  be  no  reason 
against  impeachment,  therefore,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  evidence  was  so  lame 
and  defective,  that  no  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  could  be  expected  to  pass  a  vote 
upon  it.  In  impeachment,  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  would  have  had  a  specification 
of  the  charges,  and  all  the  advantages 
of  a  real  judicial  proceeding.  He 
would  not  say  that  the  present  mea¬ 
sure  might  not  be  carried  on  in  the 
spirit  of  justice,  but  in  every  other 
respect  it  was  as  unlike  a  just  mea¬ 
sure,  as  any  to  be  found  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  Parliament.  He  would 
ask,  where  was  that  impelling  and 
overruling  necessity  (he  did  not  say 
motive,  for  that  might  be  guessed) 
which  alone  could  prescribe  and  jus¬ 
tify  this  measure  ?  Was  the  succes¬ 
sion  or  its  purity  endangered,  or  was 
there  even  a  possibility  of  its  being 
put  in  jeopardy  ?  If  this  question  had 
been  brought  forward  while  his  illus¬ 
trious  client  was  only  Princess  of 
Wales,  divorce  could  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  only  on  the  ordinary  terms, 
and  would  consequently  have  been 
impossible.  Her  enemies  had  waited 
till  tlie  question  was  not  between 
man  and  wife,  but  between  King  and 
Queen.  On  this  ground,  however, 
he  could  not  but  implore  their  Lord- 
ships  to  pause.  “  I  put  out  of  view,” 
said  Mr  Brougham,  at  present  the 
question  of  recrimination :  1  raised  it 
mr  the  purpose  of  my  argument,  and 
I  shall  pursue  it  no  further.  I  should 
be  most  deeply,  and  I  may  say  with 
perfect  truth,  unfeignedly  afflicted,  if, 
in  the  progress  of  this  ill-omened 
question,  the  necessity  were  imposed 
upon  me  of  mentioning  it  again ;  and 
I  should  act  directly  in  the  teeth  of 
the  instructions  of  this  illustrious  wot 
man — (pointing  to  the  Queen,  who 
sat  immediately  below  him. )  I  should 
disobey  her  solemn  commands,  if  I 
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again  used  even  the  word  recrimina¬ 
tion,  without  being  driven  to  it  by  an 
absolute  and  over-ruling  compulsion. 
That  argument,  and  every  thing  re¬ 
sulting  from  it,  I  willingly  postpone 
till  the  day  of  necessity ;  and,  in  the 
same  way,  I  dismiss,  for  the  present, 
all  other  questions  respecting  the  con¬ 
duct  or  connexions  of  any  parties  pre¬ 
vious  to  marriage.  These  I  say  not 
one  word  about ;  they  are  dangerous 
and  tremendous  questions,  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  discussing  which,  at  the 
present  moment,  I  will  not  even  trust 
myself  to  describe.  At  present,  I  hold 
them  to  be  needless  to  the  safety  of 
my  client;  but  when  the  necessity 
arrives,  an  advocate  knows  but  one 
duty,  and,  cost  what  it  may,  he  must 
discharge  it.”  Was  the  mere  bestow¬ 
ing  of  favours  upon  a  person,  who  had 
been  in  a  menial  situation,  so  fatal  to 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  Crown  ? 
He  appealed  to  the  justice  of  the 
House,  to  the  heads  of  the  church 
ranged  before  him,  if  adultery  was  to 
be  considered  a  crime  only  in  wo¬ 
man — if  the  fame  of  the  country  was 
more  tarnished  by  it  when  proved 
against  a  lady,  than  when  confessed 
by  a  prince.  It  is  with  the  utmost 
pain  that  I  make  this  statement :  It 
IS  wrung  from  me  by  hard  compul¬ 
sion  ;  for  there  is  not  a  man  who  ac¬ 
knowledges,  with  a  deeper  sense  of 
gratitude  than  I  do,  all  the  obligations 
which  this  country  and  Europe  owes 
to  that  illustrious  individual.  I  say  it 
not— God  forbid  I  should — to  visit 
harshly  upon  him  any  of  the  failings 
of  our  common  nature,  much  less  to 
alter  in  one  iota  my  recorded  sense  of 
the  baseness  of  that  conspiracy,  by 
which  those  failings  were  dragged  be¬ 
fore  the  public.  I  bring  it  forward, 
because  it  is  in  truth  an  answer  to  this 
case.  Why  was  no  bill  of  degradation 
brought  in  in  1809,  after  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a 
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full  confession  on  behalf  of  the  party 
accused,  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
'  most  immoral  and  unbecoming  con¬ 
duct  ?’”  Mr  B.  called  upon  the  other 
side  to  produce  an  instance  in  which  a 
marriage  had  been  dissolved,  without 
the  husband  having  come  forward  to 
complain.  Marriage  had  been  justly 
described  by  Sir  William  Scott,  as 
the  parent,  not  the  child  of  civil  so¬ 
ciety — as  a  religious  as  well  as  a  ci¬ 
vil  contract.  The  Attorney- General 
would  not  allow  that  the  King  was 
his  client.  He  made  his  appearance 
at  the  bar,  as  ^unsel  for  nobody. 
Ministers  had  acted  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  it  impossible  to  believe  that 
they  credited  the  preamble  to  the 
bill.  They  had  done  every  thing  to 
foiward  the  Queen’s  departure  out  of 
the  country,  and  to  encourage  her 
stay.  They  had  never  given  her  the 
least  hint  as  to  the  reports  said  to  be 
circolated  about  her  conduct — had 
never  said,  **  Return  ;  this  is  danger¬ 
ous — ^tlie  country  sufFers— the  Crown 
is  dishonoured-— die  Royal  FamRy 
degraded,  by  these  calumnious  re¬ 
ports."  To  die  last  moment  she  was 
warned  not  to  come  back.  She  was 
to  be  pensioned,  largely  pensioned, 
for  not  coming  home.  Sne  was  to 
enjoy  the  rank  she  had  degraded, 
and  the  privileges  she  had  forfeited. 
She  was  to  have  an  income  to  enable 
her  to  be  wicked  on  a  larger  scale ; 
all  levity,  all  indiscretion, — even 
“  adulterous  intercourse”  was  to  be 
pardoned  on  one  condition ;  and  that 
condition  was,  that  slie  should  conti¬ 
nue  abroad,  before  the  eyes  of  fo¬ 
reigners  who  envied  and  hated  us. 
She  was  to  be  the  degrading  specta¬ 
cle  of  the  Queen  of  this  country, 
without  one  of  the  virtues  that  ought 
to  belong  to  her  sex  and  condition. 
With  these  facts  before  him,  he  must 
have  a  mind  capable  of  swallowing 
the  most  monstrous  improbabilities, 
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who  could  lend  himself  for  one  mo¬ 
ment  to  the  belief,  that  ministers 
gave  credit  to  the  preamble  of  the 
bill. 

Mr  Brougham's  speech  being  con- 
eluded,  Mr  Dcnm;’!i  obleined  permis¬ 
sion  to  delay  his  adc'  css  to  the  House 
till  next  day.  Hecxpicssed  strongly 
his  sense  of  the  impoi  .ance  of  his  of- 
hce — an  office  which,  in  the  present 
hour  of  trial  and  of  difficulty,  he  pri¬ 
zed  far  more  highly  than  the  proud¬ 
est  favours  whiui  royalty  co.  Id  con¬ 
fer  in  the  moment  of  prosperity.  The 
committee  had  not  acted  in  any  de- 

{^ree  as  a  grand  jury  ;  they  had  mere- 
y  found  that  there  was  room  for  so¬ 
lemn  inquiry,  but  had  not  pronounced 
any  opinion  upon  the  facts,  nor  re¬ 
commended  the  proceeding  by  bill. 
The  charge  of  a  degrading  intimacy 
was  one  too  vague  to  become  the  object 
of  legislative  or  judicial  investigation. 
The  familiarity  and  openness  of  man¬ 
ners,  which  was  generally  graceful 
and  engaging,  might  appear  blame- 
able  to  persons  of  a  reserved  and  au¬ 
stere  character.  Anne  Boleyn,  whose 
innocence  was  generally  acknowled¬ 
ged,  had  been  remarked  by  Hume  as 
having  a  certain  gaiety,  and  even  le¬ 
vity  of  manner,  which  exposed  her  to 
the  malice  of  her  enemies.  A  re¬ 
markable  instance  of  familiarity  with 
persons  of  low  station,  occurred  when 
the  illustrious  party  was  Prince  of 
Wales,  during  which  period  a  note 
was  once  delivered  to  him,  commen¬ 


cing  in  this  way—**  Sana  Spriggs,  of 
the  Cocoa-tree,  sends  his  compliments 
to  his  Royal  Highness."  The  Prince, 
onafterwardsmeetingwithMrSpriggs, 
observed  to  him,  *‘  This  niay  be  very 
well  between  you  and  me,  Sam  ;  but, 
for  God's  saKe,  do  not  play  ■  these 
tricks  with  our  high  fellows  ;  it  would 
never  do  with  Norfolk  or  Arundel.” 
The  learned  Counsel  then  urged  the 
inconsistency  of  the  charges  made  by 
ministers  with  the  proposals  which 


they  had  offered.  The  preamble  to 
the  bill  appeared  to  him  equally  irre- 
concileable  to  the  alleged  tacts  of  the 
case.  He  did  not  wish  to  treat  the 
subject  with  levity,  yet  it  appeared  to 
him  that  they  had  been  rehearsing  the 
School  for  Scandal — that  they  had 
been  performing  a  solemn  farce.  Had 
Malvolio  really  intrigued  with  bis  mis¬ 
tress  ?  or  had  the  other  servants  quar¬ 
relled  with  the  steward,  and  determi¬ 
ned  to  seek  revenge?  A  trial  her 
Majesty  had  challenged ;  but  she  re¬ 
garded  the  bill  as  no  trial— as  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  calculated  only  to  bewilder 
and  betray,  and  as  to  the  justice  of 
which  the  public  would  have  a  right 
to  entertain  strong  suspicions.  Mr 
Denman  referred  in  the  same  tone  as 
Mr  Brougham,  to  the  disgraceful  case 
of  Lord  Strafford.  When  he  com¬ 
menced  his  address,  his  royal  client 
had  not  entered  the  House,  and  there¬ 
fore  he  now,  in  her  presence,  once 
more  appealed  to  their  lordships  to 
avert  this  public  mischief— miscalled 
a  trial.  Her  Majesty  was  departing 
from  no  principle  in  making  this  ap¬ 
peal  :  she  still  challenged  a  trial,  but 
a  fair  trial ;  she  was  not  satisfied  that 
her  accuser  should  send  sealed  bags 
of  papers  to  the  most  distinguished 
of  her  judges,  or  that  the  final  sen¬ 
tence  should  be  pronounced  by  him¬ 
self.  Was  this  a  bill  of  divorce,  or 
was  it  not;  and  was  divorce  ever 
granted,  except  when  the  complain¬ 
ing  party  was  free  from  blame  ?  Let 
their  Lordships,  then,suppose  the  case 
of  a  young  and  accomplished  woman 
coming  to  these  shores  from  a  foreign 
country,  with  prospects  of  splendour 
alnvDst  unparalleled ;  that  on  her  ar¬ 
rival,  instead  of  meeting  an  affection¬ 
ate  husband,  she  found  an  alienated 
mind  :  that  the  solemnities  of  marri¬ 
age  did  not  prevent  his  being  still  sur¬ 
rounded  by  mistresses  ;  that  the  birth 
of  a  child,  instead  of  affording  a  pledge 
of  mutual  regard,  became  the  sigtud 
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of  aggravated  insult,  and  was  shortly 
followed  by  her  expulsion  from  the 
husband’s  roof.  That,  even  then, 
spies  were  placed  over  her  to  report  or 
to  fabricate  stories  of  her  conduct.  If, 
after  all  these  circumstances,  an  es 
parte  inquiry  took  place  and  termina¬ 
ted  in  a  complete  acquittal ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  that  acquittal,  she 
was  restored  to  society  and  to  the 
embraces  of  a  father  by  whom  she 
was  never  deserted  ;  if,  subsequently, 
she  had  been  induced  to  go  abroad, 
and  the  same  machinations  were  re¬ 
newed  against  her,  in  the  hope  that 
what  had  failed  in  England  might 
succeed  in  Italy,  and  the  charges, 
which  had  before  been  blown  to  atoms 
by  argument  and  ridicule,  might  at 
length  avail,  if  not  to  convict,  at  least 
to  blacken,  to  degrade,  and  to  de¬ 
stroy  ;  in  a  case  like  this,  where  the 
husband  has  thus  shewn  himself  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  honour  and  happiness  of 
his  wife — where  he  has  abdicated  all 
those  duties  which  alone  gave  him  the 
rights  of  ahusband — would  their  lord- 
ships  listen  for  one  moment  to  his 
case  ?  It  appeared,  that  this  question 
might  at  some  distant  period  lead  to 
a  disputed  succession.  If  his  Majes¬ 
ty  should  again  marry,  and  a  child, 
the  fruit  of  that  marriage,  be  born, 
there  might  yet  remain  in  moral  and 
religious  minds  a  doubt  as  to  the  va¬ 
lidity  of  that  marriage,  and  whether 
its  offspring  had  a  just  title  to  the 
crown.  Mr  Denman  then  referred,  in 
the  same  tone  as  his  precursor,  to 
certain  proceedings  in  1809,  relative 
to  an  illustrious  person,  the  heir-ap¬ 
parent  to  the  throne.  So,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  other  Royal  Dukes  of  the 
same  illustrious  family,  the  same  ob¬ 
jection  might  perhaps  be  addressed 
to  them,  if  their  conduct  for  six  whole 
years  were  to  be  examined  with  a  view 
of  detecting  scandalous  freedoms  or 
adulterous  intercourse.  If  by  the  in¬ 


troduction  of  a  measure  like  that  be¬ 
fore  their  lordships,  one  peer  could 
uncrown  the  Queen,  another  peer 
might  uncrown  the  King. }  and  he 
would  say  further,  that  the  public 
opinion,  which,  after  all,  must  dispose 
of  crowns,  and  sceptres,  and  king¬ 
doms,  would  receive  the  same  bias 
with  equal  facility.  It  was  very  re¬ 
markable,  but  their  lordships  would 
well  remember,  that  the  origin  of  the 
French  Revolution  was  marked  by 
calumnies  and  libels  againstthe  F rench 
Queen — imputations  against  that  un¬ 
fortunate  woman,  which  were  coupled 
with  slanders  and  insinuations  against 
all  that  was  pure,  and  noble,  and  ho¬ 
nourable,  in  France.  Their  lordships 
would  recollect  that  eventful  and 
gloomy  period,  when  the  unhallowed 
hands  of  desperate  men  were  raised 
against  insulted  royalty— a  period  at 
which,  as  had  been  well  observed  by 
an  elegant  writer  (Mr  Burke),  all  the 
beautiful  delicacy  of  the  female  cha¬ 
racter  was  violated  and  despised — a 
period  at -which  that  modest  sensi¬ 
tiveness,  that  sacred  purity,  which 
impose  upon  mcm  “  idl  those  moral 
obligations  which  the  heart  owns, 
and  which  the  understanding  ratifies, 
were  lost  in  the  licentious  profligacy 
of  the  day ;  when  it  bad  become  a 
common  observation,  that  "  a  king 
was  but  a  man — a  queen  was  but  a 
woman — a  woman  was  but  an  animal, 
and  that  animal  not  of  the  highest 
order.”  The  greatness  of  the  female 
character  consisted  in  throwing  from 
it,  to  an  immeasurable  distance,  that 
species  of  impertinence  and  intrusion 
which  would  presume  to  violate,  by 
unwarranted  inquiries,  the  sanctity  of 
domestic  privacy;  and  upon  these 
grounds  alone  he  might  rest  his  only 
and  general  defence,  if  it  were  neces¬ 
sary,  of  the  Queen,  against  a  measure 
intended  to  exclude  from  the  throne 
her  who  ought  to  adorn  it— who  came 
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here  with  every  expectation,  with 
every  reasonable  hope,  of  sharing  it 
— and  who,  it  was  now  attempted  to 
be  argued,  had  forfeited— not  forfeit¬ 
ed,  indeed,  but  had  lost — her  just 
claim  to  it.  The  learned  Counsel 
then  urged  the  religious,  as  well  as 
civil  character  of  marriage,  on  which 
he  was  particularly  anxious  that  Dr 
Lushington  should  be  heard  ;  he  re- 

fwesented  the  hardship  which  his  il- 
ustrious  client  suffered,  in  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  a  bill  of  pains  and  penal¬ 
ties,  for  a  judicial  proceeding ;  he  pro¬ 
tested  in  her  name  against  the  former 
measure,  and  he  concluded,  **  1  beg 
to  say,  my  Lords,  that  whatever  may 
be  enacts — ^whatever  may  be  done 
by  the  exertions  of  any  individual, 
by  the  perversion  of  truth,  or  through 
the  perjury  of  witnesses — whatever 
betheconsequences  which  mayfoliow, 
and  whatever  she  may  suffer — I  will, 
for  one,  never  withdraw  from  her  those 
sentiments  of  dutiful  homage  which 
I  owe  to  her  rank,  to  her  situation,  to 
her  superior  mind,  to  her  great  and 
royal  heart;  nor,  my  Lords,  will  I  ever 
pay  to  any  one  who  may  usurp  her 
Majesty's  station,  that  respect  which 
belongs  alone  to  her  whom  the  laws 
of  God  and  man  have  made  the  Con¬ 
sort  of  the  King,  and  the  Queen  of 
these  kingdoms.” 

The  Attorney-General  could  not 
help  remarking  the  extraordinary  li¬ 
cence  taken  by  the  learned  Counsel. 
Instead  of  arguing  strictly  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of the  bill, they  had  gone  into  state¬ 
ments  of  facts,  which,  although  they 
were  all  introduced  into  this  part  of 
the  case  as  facts,  he  must  contend  were 
not  yet  founded  on  the  evidence  be¬ 
fore  their  lordships ;  by  assumptions, 
gratuitously  made ;  and  by  calumnies 
— (an  expression  by  which  he  meant 
not  the  slightest  disrespect  to  his 
learned  friends,  but  he  must  repeat  it) 
— by  calumnies,  unsupported,  at  pre¬ 


sent,  by  any  thing  but  their  own  as¬ 
sertion.  They  had  been  reasoned 
upon,  however,  as  if  certain  and  in¬ 
disputable  ;  and  the  passions  and  feel¬ 
ings  of  their  lordships  had  been  work¬ 
ed  upon  accordingly  by  speeches  of 
the  most  extraordinary  eloquence,  the 
impressions  of  which  he  implored  them 
to  efface  from  their  minds.  The  sim¬ 
ple  dry  question  before  them  was, 
whether  the  bill  was  sustainable  upon 
principle.  The  learned  Counsel  then 
stated  the  grounds  on  which  an  im¬ 
peachment  could  not  lie,  and  conse¬ 
quently  a  legislative  proceeding  was 
necessary.  If  he  had  not  known  it  to 
be  the  opinion  of  others,  in  whose  le¬ 
gal  judgment  he  could  confide,  that 
the  charge  contained  in  the  preamble 
of  this  bill  did  not  amount  to  high 
treason — an  opinion  which  fortunate¬ 
ly  was  now  formally  sanctioned  by 
the  highest  authorities  that  could  be 
referred  to,  he  would  not  have  pre¬ 
sumed  to  stand  at  their  lordships’  bar 
as  the  advocate  of  the  present  course 
of  proceeding.  That  uncertainty  was 
now  removed,  and  he  boldly  challen¬ 
ged  his  learned  friends  to  the  argu¬ 
ment,  and  defied  them  to  produce  a 
single  case  in  support  of  their  asser¬ 
tion,  that  the  facts  alleged  in  the  pre¬ 
amble  of  this  bill  would  bear  out  an 
impeachment,  and  that,  consequently, 
an  impeachment  was  the  course  that 
ought  to  have  been  adopted.  The 
learned  Counsel  reprobated  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  witnesses  had  been 
treated,  as  suborned,  perjured  spies, 
calumniators,  and  traducers.  This 
was  tampering  with  their  lordships’ 
feelings,  and  treating  the  subject  quite 
unfairly  at  a  time  when<  they  had  not 
heard  a  single  deposition.  His  learn¬ 
ed  friends  had  much  abused  the  liber¬ 
ty  they  had  obtained,  of  arguing  now 
against  the  principle  of  the  bill.  How 
should  he  be  arraigned  if  he  so  far 
forgot  himself  as  to  expatiate  on  the 
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enormitiei  of  the  charee  contained  in 
the  preamble  of  thia  bill  against  a  per¬ 
son  of  the  high  rank  of  Queen,  then 
indeed  a  Princess,  but  niece  to  the  late 
King  of  Prussia,  and  next  in  rank  to 
the  Queen  of  England?  How  should  he 
be  arraigned  by  his  learned  friends,  if 
he  in  the  present  stage  were  to  enlarge 
on  the  evidence  about  to  be  produced? 
The  pain  of  the  task  would  be  great 
enough,  God  knew,  when  the  neces¬ 
sity  arrived.  The  present  bill  was  no 
more  an  ex  post  facto  law,  than  every 
divorce  bill  was.  Her  Majesty  would 
be  deprived  of  np  means  of  defence  as 
Queen,  which  she  would  have  enjoy¬ 
ed  as  Princess  of  Wales.  She  courted 
inquiry ;  and  the  present  bill  afforded 
the  means  of  as  complete  and  fair  in¬ 
quiry,  as  either  impeachment  or  any 
other  measure  would  have  done.  His 
mind  was  in  no  degree  affected  by 
the  declamatory  topics  in  which  the 
other  side  had  indulged.  He  felt  that 
he  was  addressing  a  grave  assembly, 
composed  of  persons  of  the  highest 
rank,  attainments,  and  honour,  in  the 
country ;  and  he  knew  that  on  such 
an  occasion  appeals  to  the  passions, 
however  they  might  excite  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  advocate  at  the  bar,  would 
ultimately  be  of  no  effect.  Their  lord- 
ships  were  not  to  be  made,  either  by 
entreaty,  by  hints,  or  by  menaces,  to 
swerve  from  the  straight-forward 
path  of  duty.  He  was  aware  that 
this,  as  it  had  been  called  by  his 
learned  friend  Mr  Denman,  was  a 
tremendous  inquiry :  he  knew  that 
the  peace  of  the  country  might  be 
affected  by  it ;  but  he  knew  also  that 
clamour  would  have  no  effect  on  their 
lordships’  minds.  He  was  not  ap¬ 
palled  ;  he  did  not  fear  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  :  he  had  such  confidence  in  the 
good  sense  of  the  country,  that  he 
felt  assured,  when  the  facts  were  be¬ 
fore  them  which  had  hitherto  been 
concealed,  and  in  ignorance  of  which 
their  minds  hadartfully  been  wrought 


on,  they  would  see  the  necessity  and 
the  propriety  of  the  course  that  had 
been  resorted  to.  The  question  was 
a  momentous  one,  affecting  not  only 
the  parties  immediately  concerned, 
but  the  dignity  and  honour  of  the 
country  itself.  * Tf  innocent,  however," 
continued  the  learned  gentleman,  *'t^ 
party  accused  need  not  fear  your  lord- 
ships'  judgment  If  guilty,  1  am  sure 
that  nothing  can  be  stated  which  will 
induce  you  to  swerve  from  the  path 
of  duty  ;  but  that,  fearless  of  popular 
clamour,  you  will  put  your  hands  to 
your  hearts,  and  decide  conscientious¬ 
ly  and  justly.  By  your  lordships* 
decision  you  will  satisfy  the  public, 
that  while  the  meanest  subject  in  the 
realm  is  protected  by  innocence,  the 
highest  subject  cannot  offend  with 
impunity.” 

The  Solicitor-General  equally  con¬ 
demned  the  course  followed  by  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side.  Instead 
of  temperately  discussing  a  grave, 
dry,  constitutional  question,  they  had 
indulged  in  personal  invective,  and 
the  most  unfounded  aspersions.  The 
question  appeared  to  him  very  sim- 

{)le.  By  a  technical  distinction  of 
aw,  the  Queen  Consort,  committing 
adultery  with  a  foreigner  abroat^ 
could  not  be  brought  in  as  guilty  of 
high  treason.  Yet,  if  the  Queen  Cmi- 
sort  was  guilty  of  a  crime  but  one 
shade  removed  from  the  highest  crime 
known  to  the  law — of  the  deepest  dye 
either  in  a  religious, -a  moral,  or  a  ci¬ 
vil  point  of  view — was  a  person  so 
regardless  of  what  she  owed  to  the 
country,  to  the  crown,  and  to  her 
rank,  to  sit  on  the  throne  by  the  side 
of  the  monarch  of  these  realms?  Could 
he  address  an  assembly  of  men  of  ho¬ 
nour,  stating  that  such  scandalous 
conduct  had  taken  place,  and  at  the 
same  time  affirm  that  the  person  who 
had  been  guilty  of  it  was  worthy  to 
remain  upon  the  throne  of  Englimd? 
The  pains  and  penalties  attaraed  to 
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this  bill,  were  no  greater  than  in  any 
common  case  of  divorce ;  and  was 
the  King  to  have  less  means  of  re¬ 
dress  than  tlie  humblest  individual  ? 
It  appeared  to  him  that  there  could 
be  no  necessity  so  great  as  that  which 
called  for  the  present  inquiry;  the 
necessity  of  not  allowing  such  a  se¬ 
ries  of  conduct  as  was  here  charged 
to  pass  with  impunity,  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual  so  demeaning  herself  to  sit  on 
the  throne  of  theserealms.  He  agreed, 
indeed,  that  silence  upon  this  subject 
could  hardly  be  purchased  at  so  dear 
a  price :  but  the  moment  the  Queen 
challenged  inquiry,  the  moment  she 
asserted  her  innocence,  the  moment 
she  set  her  foot  in  the  country,  and 
claimed  her  rank  and  privileges  as 
Queen  Consort,  it  became  impossible 
to  shun  this  dreadful  proceeding. 
Bills  of  pains  and  penalties  had  been 
as  old  as  the  constitution,  and  were 
essential  to  it.  The  case  of  Strafford 
was  wholly  inapplicable  ;  the  injustice 
of  it  consisted  in  the  Houses  having 
been  overawed  by  violence  and  cla¬ 
mour  out  of  doors.  It  had  been  said, 
whowasthe  complaining  party?  True 
it  was,  that  the  King  was  not  here  the 
complaining  party ;  it  did  not  suit  his 
high  character  and  station  to  come 
before  this  court  as  the  complaining 
party ;  but,  knowing  the  facts  of  the 
case,  he  pursued  the  course  befitting 
his  dignified  and  princely  capacity ; 
he  ordered  the  papers  to  be  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  parliament,  that  it  might  deal 
with  the  case  as  to  its  wisdom  might 
seem  meet.  Thus  he  became  a  con¬ 
senting,  though  not  a  complaining, 
party.  It  had  been  the  misfortune  of 
these  proceedings,  from  the  com¬ 
mencement,  and  tlu'ough  every  stage, 
that  collateral  topics,  calculated  to 
excite  prejudice,  and  to  inflame  the 
passions  of  the  multitude — to  create 
distraction  in  the  country,andto  shake 
the  very  foundations  of  the  monarchy, 
had  been  introduced  by  the  profes¬ 


sional  and  unprofessional  advisers  of 
the  Queen.  In  touching  on  recrimi¬ 
nation,  his  learned  friends  had  intro¬ 
duced  a  topic,  from  which  their  minds 
must  have  revolted,  and  which  they 
could  not  but  know  to  be  inapplica¬ 
ble.  They  had  even  advanced  the 
extraordinary  proposition,  that  there 
was  no  difference  between  adultery 
committed  by  a  man  and  a  woman. 
But  why  was  this  topic  introduced  ? 
For  a  most  strange  and  unjustifiable 
purpose.  He  should  have  thought 
that  the  common  feeling  of  delicacy 
and  humanity,  which  'he  knew  per¬ 
vaded  the  ^soms  of  his  learned 
friends,  would  have  compelled  absti¬ 
nence  at  least  on  this  point.  It  was 
an  unwarrantable,  because  an  unne¬ 
cessary,  attack  upon  an  illustrious 
personage,  whose  conduct  had  been 
twice  dragged  before  the  House.  His 
great  talents  and  popularity  through¬ 
out  the  country  might  at  all  times, 
but  more  particularly  at  the  present 
moment,  have  shielded  him  from  so 
cruel  and  so  wanton  an  assault. 
Knowing  from  what  quarter  it  pro¬ 
ceeded,  it  filled  him  with  surprise  and 
amazement.  It  had  been  insinuated 
that  her  Majesty  had  been  encoura¬ 
ged  to  go  abroad,  that  she  might  fall 
a  victim  to  a  foul  conspiracy.  Was 
this  meant  as  a  charge  against  mini¬ 
sters  ?  Was  it  possible  to  suppose  that 
such  detestable  wickedness  could  en¬ 
ter  into  the  minds  of  the  basest  in  so¬ 
ciety,  mucli  less  into  the  minds  of  men 
refined  by  education,  polished  by  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  highest  classes,  and 
raised  by  their  talents  to  the  highest 
functions  of  the  state  ?  He  would  no 
longer  follow  the  wandering  course 
of  his  learned  friends,  but  would  only 
remind  the  House,  that  the  question 
l>efore  them  simplyrelatedtotnemode 
of  proceeding,  and  he  trusted  they 
W’ould  find  no  reason  for  altering  that 
which  they  bad  deliberately  adopted. 

Mr  Brougham  replied  at  some 
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length,  after  which  Lord  King  an¬ 
nounced  a  motion.  That  it  appears  to 
the  House  that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
the  public  safety,  that  the  bill  enti¬ 
tled  An  act  to  deprive  her  Majes¬ 
ty,"  &c.  should  pass  into  a  law. 

On  the  following  day  this  motion 
was  fully  debated,  being  supported 
by  Lord  King  himself,  and  at  great 
length  by  Earl  Grey  ;  while  the  Earl 
of  Liverpool  spoke  in  opposition.  The 
debate  was  long  and  animated ;  but 
as  no  topic  could  now  be  introduced, 
which  had  not  already  been  urged 
over  and  over,  an  analysis  of  it  would 
have  little  interest.  There  was  some 
novelty,  however,  in  the  statement 
made  by  Lord  Liverpool,  relative  to 
the  allegation,  that  the  whole  object 
of  this  bill  was,  that  the  illustrious 
personage  filling  the  throne  might  be 
able  to  get  rid  of  his  wife,  and  marry 
again.  He  (Lord  Liverpool)  declared 
most  solemnly  before  their  Lordships, 
that  he  believed  that  no  such  feeling 
had  entered  into  the  mind  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty.  For  himself,  and  for  those  who 
acted  with  him,  he  could  assure  the 
House,  that  that  provision  was  a  part 
of  the  bill  to  which  the  least  value 
was  attached.  Undoubtedly  it  fol¬ 
lowed  as  a  corollary  to  the  rest  of  the 
measure— it  was  a  fair  and  ordinary 
conclusion  ;  but  it  was  the  least  im¬ 
portant  part  of  it,  atid  was  very  far 
from  being  its  chief  object  and  in¬ 
tention. 

The  motion  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  181  to  65. 

Lord  Liverpool  having  moved  that 
counsel  be  called  in,  Earl  Grey  and 
Lord  Calthorpe  made  a  last  attempt 
to  stop  proceedings,  by  negativing 
this  proposition.  It  was  carried,  how¬ 
ever,  by  a  majority  of  176  to  64-. 

The  Attorney-General  now  enter¬ 
ed,  and,  at  the  desire  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  proceeded  to  open  the 
case.  This  opening  speech  consisted 


almost  entirely  of  a  detail  of  the  facts, 
which  counsel  were  prepared  to  prove 
against  her  Majesty.  It  composed, 
therefore,  an  abstract  of  the  evidence 
afterwards  produced,  which  evidence 
having  been  given  at  great  length  in 
the  first  article  of  the  Appendix,  it 
would  neither  be  necessary  nor  con¬ 
sistent  with  our  limits,  to  introduce 
it  here  in  a  different  shape. 

The  Attorney-General  having  con¬ 
cluded,  immediately  introduce  his 
witnesses.  The  appearance  of  the 
first  of  them,  Theoflore  Majocchi,  was 
followed  by  a  loud  scream  from  the 
Queen,  who,  calling  out  ‘‘Theodore  !*’ 
immediatelyran  out.  This  action  cau¬ 
sed  an  extraordinary  sensation  in  the 
House,  and  when  reported ;  through¬ 
out  the  country,  her  enemies  pro¬ 
claiming  it  as  the  symptom  of  consci¬ 
ous  guilt,  and  of  dreaded  detection  at 
the  view  of  one  well  able  to  witness 
it ;  while  her  friends  described  it  as 
a  natural  agitation  at  the  view  of  *an 
old  and  long  favourite  servant,  coming 
forward  to  betray  her. 

The  period  from  the  2l8t  of  August 
to  the  7th  of  September,  was  now  un¬ 
interruptedly  occupied  in  the  hearing 
of  evidence  against  the  Queen.  For 
this,  as  already  hinted,  our  readers 
are  referred  to  the  first  article  of  the 
Appendix,  where  it  is  given  at  very 
full  length.  We  have  preserved,  in 
all  the  important  parts,  both  the  ip~ 
sissima  verba,  and  the  form  of  ques¬ 
tion  and  answer,  without  which  the 
spirit  and  character  of  testimony  can 
never  be  fully  exhibited.  Having  de¬ 
voted  to  this  purpose  so  large  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  our  pages,  it  could  serv- 
no  purpose  to  give  here  a  comparae 
tively  uninteresting  abstract. 

The  evidence  being  closed,  the  So¬ 
licitor-General  proceeded  to  sum  up. 
Before  beginning  this  task,  however, 
he  begged  their  Lordships  would  al¬ 
low  him  a  few  moments  to  justify 
16 
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hiinaelf,and  his  other  fnends  who  act¬ 
ed  with  him,  as  to  the  course  pursued 
by  them,  and  the  principles  by  which 
they  were  actuated,  in  conducting 
this  most  painful  and  anxious  inqui¬ 
ry.  The  moment  the  Attorney-Ge¬ 
neral  had  received  his  instructions  to 

Kort  this  bill,  he,  together  with 
sarned  friends  who  were  appoint¬ 
ed  to  assist  him,  directed  their  most 
minute  and  anxious  attention  to  col¬ 
lect  all  the  evidence  that  it  would  be 
their  duty  toadduce before  their  Lord- 
ships  upon  such  an  occasion.  They 
lost  not  a  moment  in  weighing  well 
and  considering  all  the  materials,  and 
every  otlier  evidence  which  could  bear 
upon  this  great  question.  They  col- 
l^ed  together  and  digested  every 
thing  which  they  thought  material  to 
this  paramount  inquiry,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  either  the  influence  or  the 
impression  which  any  parts  of  that 
evidence  were  calculated  to  create 
when  it  came  before  their  lordships. 
In  so  doing,  they  felt  that  they  were 
performing  their  duty  fully,  fairly, 
and  candidly  to  their  lordships.  Now 
that  the  evidence  had  been  gone 
through,  they  trusted  their  lordships 
thought  they  had  fully  discharged 
the  duty  imposed  upon  them.  'I'hey 
felt,  that  in  the  progress  of  this  cause, 
they  were  not  to  make  themselves  a 
party  to  the  inquiry ;  but  to  pursue 
It,  according  to  their  lordships’  in¬ 
structions,  fairly,  candidly,  and  ho¬ 
nestly.  The  learned  Counsel  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  sum  up  the  various  facts 
detailed  in  the  evidence,  through 
which,  for  reasons  now  repeatedly 
mentioned,  we  decline  to  follow  him. 
We  may  quote,  however,  his  obser¬ 
vation  as  to  the  absence  of  any  direct 
proof  of  the  criminal  act.  He  should 
merely  observe,  that  he  did  not  re¬ 
collect  a  single  instance,  in  cases  of 
adultery,  where  the  actual  fact  was 
fully  proved  in  evidence.  The  crime 


was  always  to  be  inferred  from  ac¬ 
companying  circumstances,  which 
left  no  doubt  of  the  fact  upon  the 
mindof  arational  and  intelligent  man. 
On  this  point  of  proof  he  would  beg 
leave  to  quote  the  opinion  of  one  of 
the  most  enlightened  judges  that  ever 
sat  in  this  country.  He  had  received 
this  opinion  fram  one  of  his  learned 
friends,  who  had  taken  notes  of  it  at 
the  time  it  was  pronounced  by  the 
learned  judge.  It  was  in  the  case  of 
Loveden  v.  Loveden,  before  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Scott,  in  the  Consistory  Court, 
in  the  year  1809.  The  learned  judge 
then  stated,  that  there  was  no  necessity 
in  a  case  of  that  nature  to  prove  the  ac¬ 
tual  fact  of  the  adultery,  for  tliat  could 
not  be  proved  in  99  cases  out  of  100, 
where  there  was  still  no  doubt  of  its 
having  taken  place.  The  uniform  rule 
was,  that  where  facts  were  proved 
which  directly  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  act  of  adultery  had  been 
committed,  such  proof  must  be  taken 
as  sufBeient  Now  let  the  House  for 
a  moment  look  at  the  case  in  this 
light : — Suppose  an  adulterous  inter¬ 
course  really  to  have  existed,  how 
would  that  intercourse  have  manifest¬ 
ed  itself?  How,  but  from  the  habitual 
conduct  of  the  parties  ?  After  going 
over  the  facts  of  the  case,  he  remark- 
e<l,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  sit 
down  without  alluding  t  i  what  had 
before  been  said  to  every  cross-exa¬ 
mination,  and  had  been  rung  in  their 
ears  already,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  this  case ;  indeed,  from  the 
first  moment  any  mention  was  made  of 
the  subject,  and  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
volving  in  reproach  every  individual 
who  took  any  part  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings.  It  was  quite  impossible  for  the 
persons  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's 
government  not  to  have  established 
some  mode  of  inquiry ;  it  was  quite 
impossible  that  they  should  not  have 
inquired  into  reports  in  the  highest 
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degree  derogatory  to  her  Royal  High¬ 
ness,  and  in  general  circulation  in 
most  parts  of  Europe.  He  asked  them 
whether  it  was  not  their  duty  to  in¬ 
quire  if  those  reports  were  or  were 
not  true.  There  was  only  one  mode 
of  doing  this ;  that  mode  was,  to  se¬ 
lect  persons  eminent  in  point  of  cha¬ 
racter,  of  great  character  for  integrity 
and  knowledge,  to  make  that  inqui¬ 
ry.  Accordingly,  as  judicious,  as 
proper  a  selection  as  could  be  made, 
had  been  adopted.  At  the  head  was 
one  known  to  be  a  man  of  the  high¬ 
est  respectability — known  to  possess 
unimpeachable  integrity,  and  of  great 
skill  and  knowledge  in  the  laws  of 
his  country.  He  had  been  at  the 
head  of  the  commission — if  commis¬ 
sion  it  was  to  be  called — for  the  pur- 
ose  of  obtaining,  not  idle  rumour, 
ut  evidence  of  facts,  such  as  could 
alone  be  admitted  in  every  court  in 
this  country.  He  asked  if  any  fairer 
selection  could  have  been  made  than 
another  gentleman  of  whom  mention 
had  been  made  in  the  course  of  the 
proceedings,  who  possessed  great 
practice  in  the  law.  A  third  gentle¬ 
man,  Colonel  Brown,  he  was  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  :  but  he  was  told  that 
his  character  stood  as  high  as  that  of 
any  of  those  who  bad  dared  to  tra¬ 
duce  him.  Was  he  justified,  then,  in 
saying  that  it  was  a  duty  upon  mini¬ 
sters  to  have  instituted  an  inquiry 
into  the  reports  circulated  ?  And  was 
he  justified  in  saying  that  ministers 
had  exercised  a  sound  discretion,  lia¬ 
ble  to  no  imputation  whatever,  in  se¬ 
lecting  persons  to  conduct  the  neces¬ 
sary  inquiry  ?  He  finally  considered 
it  certain,  that  the  preamble  of  the 
bill  was  proved,  unless  the  proof 
should  be  impeached  by  evidence, 
clear,  distinct,  and  satisfactory,  on  the 
part  of  her  Majesty. 

Thus  closed  the  case  against  the 
Queen,  but  without  producing  any 


of  those  effects  upon  the  multitude, 
which  ministers  appear  to  have  con¬ 
fidently  anticipated.  On  the  contra¬ 
ry,  it  was  loudly  proclaimed  through¬ 
out  tlie  kingdom,  that  the  mere  evi¬ 
dence  produced  against  her,  had  been 
fully  sufficient  fdr  her  entire  acquit¬ 
tal.  We  are  not  accustomed  to  bow 
implicitly  to  the  sentiments  of  this 
august  body,  especially  in  such  a 
temper  as  then  pervaded  it.  At  the 
same  time,  we  cannot  but  think,  that 
the  testimony  had  deep  and  serious 
flaws,  and  could  scarcely  afford  con¬ 
clusions  so  positive  as  the  agents  for 
the  prosecution  attempted  to  draw 
from  it.  The  facts  sworn  to  indeed 
seem  quite  sufficient ;  and  it  was  ra¬ 
ther  a  presumption  in  their  favour, 
that  they  were  not  more  direct  and 
positive,  since  witnesses  deliberately 
perjured  might  easily  have  made  them 
so.  Nor  can  we  lay  much  stress  on 
minute  discrepancies  in  the  report  of 
facts,  at  so  many  years  distance,  when 
they  are  usually  remembered  and  re¬ 
ported  more  or  less  loosely  even  by 
respectable  persons.  The  defect  lay 
in  the  character  of  the  witnesses,  in 
their  being  all  foreigners,  and  chiefly 
of  the  lowest  rank.  Not  that  we  can 
concur  with  certain  of  our  country¬ 
men  in  thinking  that  there  is  neither 
faith,  truth, -nor  common  honesty,  on 
any  but  one  side  of  the  Channel,  and 
that  an  Italian  witness,  merely  quoad 
Italian,  must  be  a  liar  and  a  scoun¬ 
drel.  Still  there  was  not  the  same 
means  of  learning  and  knowing  the 
character  of  persons  in  that  rank  of 
life,  as  if  they  had  been  natives  of 
this  country.  They  themselves  did 
not  lie  under  the  same  check,  from 
the  opinion  of  their  countrymen  and 
friends,  upon  so  remote  a  transaction. 
Considering  also  that  they  had  been 
brought  to  a  distant  country,  under 
such  high  auspices,  it  was  difficult 
for  them  to  avoid  opening  their  minds 
to  some  vague  and  extended  hopes. 
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in  case  of  success.  Above  all,  with  re- 
,(^ard  to  the  two  leading  witnesses,  it 
seems  clearly  to  have  been  proved,  that 
they  made  averments  directly  the  re¬ 
verse  of  those  to  which  they  now 
made  oath.  They  were  therefore  con¬ 
victed  and  confessed  liars,  and  could 
scarcely  expect  to  be  believed,  even 
in  speaking  the  truth.  It  is  vain  to 
reply,  that  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  it  was  next  to  impossible,  that 
any  better  evidence  should  have  been 
obtained.  The  law  cannot  listen  to 
this  plea.  If  a  crime  is  committed  in 
such  circumstances  as  to  render  the 
proof  impossible,  the  evil  is  without 
remedy.  The  guilty  must  rather  be 
allowed  to  escape,  than  the  chance  be 
incurred  of  the  innocent  suffering. 
Under  these  considerations,  it  does 
not  appear  to  us,  that  the  proof,  as  it 
then  stood,  was  clear  from  great 
doubt,  or  could  form  a  secure  basis 
for  any  high  legislative  and  judicial 
proceeding.  Whether  it  ever  assu¬ 
med  any  other  aspect,  we  shall  pre¬ 
sently  have  occasion  to  inquire. 

The  case  being  closed  against  the 
Queen,  Lord  Lauderdale  proposed 
that  her  Counsel  should  be  asked  as 
to  the  course  which  they  meant  to 
pursue  in  the  defence.  Lord  Lons¬ 
dale  here  rose  and  inquired  of  Lord 
Liverpool,  whether,  if  the  evidence 
should  appear  to  justify  it,  he  would 
be  willing  to  drop  the  divorce  clause, 
and  to  confine  the  bill  to  the  penalty 
of  degradation.  Lord  Liverpool  re¬ 
plied,  that  no  opinion  whatever  should 
be  formed  of  the  evidence  till  the 
whole  defence  should  be  before  them. 
It  was  utterly  impossible  that  any  al¬ 
teration  should  be  made  in  the  bill 
till  the  whole  case  was  closed,  till  the 
question  of  the  second  reading  was 
disposed  of,  and  the  bill  should  be 
committed.  Insinuations  had  been 
made  in  that  House  and  elsewhere, 
that  divorce  was  the  object  of  the 


bill.  He  could  now  most  distinctly 
say,  that  the  illustrious  individual  al¬ 
luded  to  had  no  wish  whatever  that 
the  bill  should  operate  as  a  measure 
of  personal  relief.  He  had  introduced 
the  provision  of  divorce  as  a  plain  and 
fair  inference  from  the  other  provision 
of  degradation,  if  that  were  made  out. 
If,  however,  a  strong  feeling  existed 
in  the  House  or  in  the  country,  found¬ 
ed  on  religious  considerations,  against 
this  provision,  he  was  perfectly  will¬ 
ing  to  withdraw  it.  The  illustrious 
individual  did  not  wish  for  it  as  a 
measure  of  personal  relief.  Earl  Grey 
expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  assu¬ 
rance  that  the  illustrious  individual 
had  no  personal  object  in  view.  At  the 
same  time,  if  the  proceeding  concluded 
that  her  Majesty  should  incur  pains 
and  penalties,  degradation  from  her 
high  and  illustrious  situation,  he 
thought,  must  be  the  necessary  con¬ 
sequence.  If  she  should  be  degra¬ 
ded  from  the  rank,  character,  and  si¬ 
tuation  of  Queen-consort,  she  ought 
not  to  remain  the  wife  of  the  Sove¬ 
reign.  Not  because  divorce  would 
be  a  personal  relief,  but  because 
it  was  absurd  in  terms  that  one  de¬ 
graded  from  the  rank  of  Queen  should 
be  the  consort  of  the  King.  A  bill 
degrading  the  Queen,  who  was  to  re¬ 
main  the  wife  of  the  King,  must  be 
considered  a  bill  degrading  the  King 
also.  The  Earl  of  Donoughmore  en¬ 
tirely  concurred  with  Earl  Grey,  and 
expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  thrown  out  by  the  noble  lord 
opposite. 

Counsel  being  now  called,  theChan- 
cellor  asked  Mr  Brougham  whether 
it  was  his  wish  to  proceed  with  the 
defence  now,  or  to  take  the  delay  of¬ 
fered,  in  order  to  collect  and  arrange 
the  evidence.  The  answer  of  the 
learned  counsel  was  not  very  perspi¬ 
cuous  ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  pretty 
long  conversation,  it  appeared,  that 
the  wish  of  the  Queen’s  advocates 
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was  to  be  allowed  to  state  the  case 
immediately,  but  with  pennission  to 
delay,  if  necessary,  bringing  forward 
the  whole  of  the  evidence.  This  was 
considered  as  involving  a  very  serious 
question,  and  the  full  consideration  of 
it  was  postponed  till  next  day. 

On  the  ftdlowing  day  (Sept.  9,) 
Mr  Brougham  being  again  ask^  how 
he  wished  to  proceed,  said,  “  I  am 
now  ready  to  enter  upon  her  Majes¬ 
ty’s  defence ;  and  then,  if  I  shall  be 
so  advised,  to  call  evidence  in  support 
of  that  defence.  If,  however,  1  shall 
also  be  advised  to  call  witnesses  not 
now  in  the  country,  in  such  a  case, 
perhaps,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me 
to  entreat  the  indulgence  of  your 
Lordships,  to  enable  me  to  bring  be¬ 
fore  you  that  evidence  after  I  shall 
have  opened  her  Majesty’s  case,  and 
begun  with  the  evidence  in  support 
of  It.- 

Lord  Erskine  strongly  urged,  that 
counsel  should  be  allowed  to  proceed 
in  the  manner  they  desired.  When  he 
practised  at  the  bar,  he  should  have 
complained  of  any  question  which 
went  to  influence  his  determination 
in  the  defence  of  his  client,  until  he 
had  entered  upon  and  proceeded  with 
that  defence.  The  learned  counsel 
ought  to  be  at  liberty  to  begin  his 
defence  just  as  he  pleased,  and  after¬ 
wards  either  to  call  witnesses,  or  not 
to  call  them,  as  suited  best  his  own 
sense  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him. 

Lord  Lauderdale,  however,  urged, 
that  if  an  adjournment  was  necessary, 
now  was  the  only  proper  time. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  felt  the  duty 
he  had  now  to  discharge  peculiarly 
painful.  He  could  not  but  admit  that 
the  Queen  suffered  by  matters  being 
left  in  their  present  state.  Their  Lord- 
ships  were  indeed  imperiously  bound 
not  to  infer  any  thing  approaching  to 
guilt,  till  they  had  heard  the  defence. 
8till  it  would  be  most  unjust  to  re¬ 
present,  as  it  was  impossible  even  to 


hope,  that  either  the  House  or  the 
ublic  could,  after  what  they  had 
eard,  go  away  without  some  preju¬ 
dice  unfavourable  to  the  Queen.  Their 
lordships,  then,  had  but  a  choice  of 
evils ;  and  it  was  for  them  to  consi¬ 
der  what  would  be  the  consequence 
in  criminal  cases  hereafter,  if  that  evi¬ 
dence,  which  was  necessary  to  the 
statement  of  any  case  which  counsel 
might  have  to  offer,  were  postponed 
to  an  indefinite  period  after  that  state¬ 
ment  had  been  made.  He  did  most 
confidently  assert,  that  in  opening  a 
case,  every  counsel  gave  an  implied 
pledge  to  the  court,  that  he  was  ready 
to  finish  it.  Such  a  counsel  might 
call  evidence,  if  he  pleased,  or,  with¬ 
out  evidence,  take  the  opinion  of  the 
jury ;  but  he  must  close  his  case  in 
one  way  or  the  other.  Whatever  con¬ 
fidence  he  felt  in  the  Queen's  Counsel, 
that  they  would  not  make  statements 
which  they  had  not  the  means  of  pro¬ 
ving,  the  interests  of  justice  required, 
that  no  precedent  should  be  establish¬ 
ed  upon  regard  to  individual  cha¬ 
racter.  Consistently  with  the  honour 
of  a  peer,  or  with  the  duty  of  a  man, 
he  could  not  consent  to  the  propo¬ 
sition  of  her  Majesty's  Counsel.  He 
could  not  agree  to  their  opening  their 
defence,  without  a  positive  statement 
that  they  meant  to  complete  it. 

Earl  Grey,  admitting  that  there 
was  only  a  choice  of  evils,  insisted 
that  the  present  difficulty  arose  out 
of  the  previous  proceedings  of  the 
House — their  refusal  to  give  a  list  of 
witnesses,  and  a  specification  of  the 
charges.  Refused  those  rights  by  the 
noble  Earl  opposite,  and  by  the  House 
at  large— attacked  by  charges  spread¬ 
ing,  in  time,  over  a  period  of  six  years, 
and  in  space  over  three  quarters  of 
the  world — denied  that  specification 
of  facts,  that  list  of  witnesses,  which 
would  have  been  granted  to  her  in 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  which, 
if  indicted  for  treason,  she  might,  by 
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the  law  of  Edward  III.,  have  claimed 
even  before  that  House-— denied  those 
advantages,  an  equivalent  at  some 
stage  became  absolutely  necessary, 
in  order  to  enable  her  Majesty  to  en¬ 
ter  upon  her  defence  with  that  power, 
whicn  the  law  of  England  granted 
even  to  the  meanest  culprit — the 
power  of  doing  justice  to  her  inno¬ 
cence,  if  innocent  she  was.  The  equi¬ 
valent  was  necessary  ;  the  equivalent 
was  promised  ;  and  the  question  was 
now,  in  what  manner  it  should  be 
given?  He  was  convinced  that  the 
learned  counsel  would  not  abuse  the 
privilege  demanded  by  him ;  and  see¬ 
ing  only  a  choice  of  evils,  occasioned 
by  the  course  recommended  by  the 
noble  Lords  opposite,  and  adopted  by 
the  House,  he  thought  the  least  was 
incurred  by  granting  this  privilege. 
He  did  ask  the  House,  whether,  in 
the  spirit  of  English  law,  or  in  the 
spirit  of  universal  justice,  upon  any 
principle  of  common  humanity  or 
compassion,  they  could  subject  the 
accused  to  that  disadvantage,  and 
give  every  advantage  to  the  accuser  ? 
Or  whether  they  ought  not  to  respect 
that  humane  principle  of  English  law, 
which  surrounded  the  accused  on 
every  side  with  protection,  and  cast 
disadvantage,  if  disadvantage  must 
be  the  lot  of  one,  upon  the  side  of 
the  accuser  ? 

'ihe  Earl  of  Liverpool  admitted 
that  there  were  evils  on  both  sides, 
and  if  these  had  been  equal,  the  be¬ 
nefit  ought  to  be  granted  to  her  Ma¬ 
jesty.  He  conceived,  however,  the 
inconvenience  on  one  side  to  be  be¬ 
yond  all  comparison  greater  than  on 
the  other.  Whatever  inconvenience 
the  Queen  might  sustain  from  a  re¬ 
fusal  of  the  list,  that  incmivenience 
would  be  incomparably  less  than 
that  which  would  result,  not  only  to 
the  particular  case  in  q^uestion,  but  to 
the  general  course  of  justice,  from 
that  application  being  grant^.  If 


this  proceeding  were  aUowed,  learned 
counsel  (and  he  here  applied  counsel 
generally)  might  open  a  case  on  false 
information,  which  they  possessed  no 
means  of  proving  or  verifying.  Their 
Lordships  might  have  an  imaginary 
case  stated  before  them,  without  any 
evidence  whatsoever  to  support  it. 
What,  then,  was  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  case  going  forth,  together 
with  the  evidence  on  which  it  was 
founded,  and  a  statement  going  forth, 
without  any  means  of  ascertaining 
how  it  would  be  supported  ?  In  the 
one  case  they  had  the  evidence  with 
the  statement ;  in  the  other,  they  had 
a  statement  without  any  evidence  at 
all,  much  less  with  any  evidence  ca¬ 
pable  of  cross-examination,  or  being 
sifted  in  any  way  whatsoever. 

The  Chancellor  then  proposed  the 
following  resolution : — 

That  the  counsel  be  called  in, 
and  be  informed  that,  if  the]^  now 
proceed  to  state  the  case  on  the  part 
of  her  Majesty,  they  must,  at  the 
close  of  that  statement,  if  they  mean 
to  produce  evidence,  be  prepared  to 
produce  the  whole  of  their  proofs  in 
support  of  the  case  stated  by  them  ; 
but  that  the  House  will,  at  their  re¬ 
quest,  if  they  are  not  ready  to  take 
this  course,  adjourn  to  such  reason¬ 
able  time  as  the  counsel  for  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  may  propose  before  their  case  is 
stated,  that  an  opportunity  may  be 
allowed  them  to  arrange  the  defence, 
and  produce  the  necessary  evidence.” 

This  motion  was  strongly  opposed 
by  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Lord 
Calthorpe,  and  Lord  Damley,  but 
was  carried  by  165  to  60. 

Mr  Brougham  being  called  in,  and 
informed  of  this  decision,  observed, 
that  he  would  bow  to  it,  as  became 
him  ;  but  he  now  made  the  proposi¬ 
tion,  that  he  should  be  allow^  to 
comment  upon  the  case  on  the  otho' 
side,  pledging  himself  that  he  would 
not  introduce  a  single  word  alluding 
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to  any  statement  or  evidence  which 
he  might  hereafter  bring  forward. 
TTie  Chancellor,  however,  considered 
comments  on  the  evidence  for  the 
prosecution  to  be,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  part  of  the  defendant’s  case } 
so  that,  though  Lord  Erskine  strong¬ 
ly  urged  the  justice  of  the  applica¬ 
tion,  the  motion  for  granting  it  was 
negatived  by  179  to  47. 

On  the  following  day,  Mr  Brougham 
was  called  upon  to  state  the  time 
when  it  would  be  convenient  for 
them  to  open  the  case  for  the  de¬ 
fence.  That  gentleman,  repeating  the 
eager  anxiety  of  the  Queen  to  avoid 
delay,  observed,  that  some  time  must 
however  be  necessary  for  preparation. 
He  rather  exceeded  her  Majesty’s 
wish  in  naming  Monday  fortnight — 
Some  Lords  observed,  that  this  pe¬ 
riod  of  recess  was  very  inconvenient, 
as  not  allowing  them  time  to  visit 
their  estates  with  any  comfort  It 
was  answered  and  admitted,  that 
every  motive  of  private  convenience 
must  yield  to  the  performance  of 
their  present  duty.  At  the  same 
time,  considerable  anxiety  was  shewn, 
that  the  day  fixed  should  be  one  at 
which  counsel  positively  would  be 
able  to  proceed.  Under  these  views, 
Mr  Brougham  finally  6xed  upon 
Tuesday  the  3d  of  October. 

The  evidence  against  the  Queen, 
though  no  obstruction  had  been  offer¬ 
ed  to  its  daily  publication,  had  not, 
as  already  observed,  produced  the 
slightest  change  in  the  views  and 
sentiments  of  that  great  multitude 
by  whom  she  was  supported.  The 
evidence,  indeed,  was  not  without  its 
defects  ;  and  it  would  have  been  dif¬ 
ficult  at  this  moment  to  have  produ¬ 
ced  any,  which  would  not  have  swell¬ 
ed  the  tide  that  was  running  -in  one 
direction.  The  interval  of  three 
weeks,  which  preceded  the  defence, 
was  spent  in  the  continued  assem¬ 
blage  of  public  meetings,  where  her 


Majesty  was  lauded  as  the  most  illus¬ 
trious  of  women ;  in  the  presentaticm 
of  numerous  addresses  of  the  same 
tenor  as  before ;  and  in  the  return 
of  answers,  edioing  all  the  tenets  of 
the  radical  chiefs.  At  length,  how¬ 
ever,  the  appointed  day  arrived,  and 
the  House  having  assembled,  Mr 
Brougham  product  himself  as  ready 
to  open  the  case. 

Mr  Brougham  began  with  express¬ 
ing  his  fears,  that  he  might  not  ao  full 
Justice  to  the  great  and  perfectly  good 
cause  which  he  had  undertaken  to  dis¬ 
cuss.  The  apprehension  which  op¬ 
pressed  him  was,  that  his  feeble  ex¬ 
ertions  might  have  the  effect  of  cast¬ 
ing,  for  the  first  ti-jie,  this  great  cause 
into  doubt,  and  turning  against  him 
the  reproaches  of  those  millions  of  his 
countrymen  now  jealously  watching 
the  result  of  these  proceedings,  and 
who  might  perhaps  impute  it  to  him 
if  their  lordships  should  reverse  that 
judgment  which  they  had  already  pro¬ 
nounced  upon  the  charges  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  the  case.  Although  fully 
entitled  to  employ  recrimination,  and 
ready  to  do  so,  if  necessary,  for  t^  in¬ 
terests  of  his  client,  that  painful  course 
did  not  seem  at  present  called  for. 
The  evidence  against  her  Majesty, 
he  felt,  did  not  now  call  upon  him  to 
utter  one  whisper  against  the  con¬ 
duct  of  her  illustrious  consort,  and  he 
solemnly  assured  their  lordships,  that 
but  for  tliat  conviction  his  lips  would 
not  at  that  time  be  closed.  In  this  dis¬ 
cretionary  exercise  of  his  duty,  in 
postponing  the  case  which  he  pos¬ 
sessed,  their  lordships  must  know  that 
he  was  waving  a  right  which  belong¬ 
ed  to  him,  and  abstaining  from  the  use 
of  materials  which  were  unquestion¬ 
ably  his  own.  He  felt,  however,  that, 
were  he  now  to  enter  on  the  branch 
of  his  case  to  which  he  had  alluded, 
he  should  seem  to  quit  the  higher 
ground  of  innocence  on  which  he  was 
proud  to  stand.  He  admitted,  that  her 
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Majesty  had  left  this  country ;  she  had 
moved  in  a  foreign  society,  and  one  in 
some  respects  inferior  to  that  to  which 
her  rank  entitled  her.  This,  however, 
was  the  fault  of  their  lordships  them¬ 
selves,  who,  however  at  one  time  they 
had  courted  her  society,  had  desert¬ 
ed  her  as  soon  as  the  sun  of  royal  fa¬ 
vour  was  withdrawn.  Mr  Brougham 
then  pointed  out  the  cruel  treatment 
his  illustrious  client  had  on  so  many 
occasions  experienced.  She  had  never 
heard,  first,  of  the  marriage,  and  then 
of  the  death  of  her  daughter,  unless 
by  mere  accident.  How  wretched 
was  the  lot  of  this  lady,  as  displayed 
in  all  the  events  of  her  chequered  life ! 
It  was  always  her  sad  fate  to  lose  her 
best  stay,  her  strongest  and  surest 
rotector,  when  danger  threatened 
er ;  and,  by  a  coincidence  most  mi¬ 
raculous  in  her  eventful  history,  not 
one  of  her  intrepid  defenders  was  ever 
withdrawn  from  her,  without  that  loss 
being  the  immediate  signal  for  the  re¬ 
newal  of  momentous  attacks  upon  her 
honour  and  her  life.  Mr  Pitt,  who  had 
been  her  constant  friend  and  protect¬ 
or,  died  in  lh06.  A  few  weeks  after 
that  event  took  place,  the  first  attack 
was  levelled  at  her.  Mr  Pitt  left  her 
as  a  legacy  to  Mr  Perceval,  who  be¬ 
came  her  best,  her  most  undaunted 
and  firmest  protector.  But  no  sooner 
had  the  hand  of  an  assassin  laid  pro¬ 
strate  that  Minister,  than  her  Royal 
Highness  felt  the  force  of  the  blow, 
by  the  commencement  of  a  renewed 
attack,  though  she  had  but  just  been 
borne  through  the  last  by  Mr  Perce¬ 
val’s  skilful  and  powerful  defence  of 
her  character.  Mr  Whitbread  then 
undertook  her  protection,  but  soon 
that  melancholy  catastrophe  happen¬ 
ed  which  all  good  men  of  every  poli¬ 
tical  party  in  the  state,  he  believed, 
sincerely  and  universally  lamented  ; 
then  came  with  Mr  Whitbread's  dread¬ 
ful  loss  the  murmuring  of  that  storm 
which  was  so  soon  to  burst  with  all 


its  tempestuous  fury  upon  her  hapless 
and  devoted  head.  Her  daughter  still 
lived,  and  was  her  friend ;  her  ene¬ 
mies  were  afraid  to  strike,  for  they, 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  worship¬ 
ped  the  rising  Sun.  But  when  she  lost 
that  amiable  and  belo.ed  daughter, 
she  had  no  protector;  her  enemies 
had  nothing  to  dread ;  innocent  or 
guilty,  there  was  no  hope,  and  she 
yielded  to  the  entreaty  of  those  who 
advised  her  residence  out  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  Who,  indeed,  could  love  i>erse- 
cution  so  stedfastly,  as  to  stay  and 
brave  its  renewal  and  continuance, 
and  harass  the  feelings  of  the  only  one 
she  loved  dearly,  by  combating  such 
repeated  attacks,  which  were  still  re¬ 
iterated  after  the  record  of  the  fullest 
acquittal  ?  It  was,  however,  reserved 
for  the  Milan  commission  to  concen¬ 
trate  and  condense  all  the  threatening 
clouds  which  were  prepared  to  burst 
upon  her  ill-fated  head ;  and,  as  if  it 
were  utterly  impossible  that  the  Queen 
could  lose  a  single  protector  without 
the  loss  being  instantaneously  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  commencement  of  some 
important  step  against  her,  the  same 
day  which  saw  the  remains  of  her  ve¬ 
nerable  Sovereign  entombed — of  that 
beloved  Sovereign  who  was  from  the 
outset  her  constant  father  and  friend 
— that  same  sun  which  shone  upon 
the  Monarch’s  tomb,  uahered  into  the 
palace  of  his  illustrious  son  and  suc¬ 
cessor  one  of  the  perjured  witnesses 
who  was  brought  over  to  depose 
against  her  Majesty's  life.  , 

Mr  Brougham  then  proceeded  to 
comment  on  the  different  parts  of  the 
evidence.  He  pointed  out  many  parts 
which  had  been  stated  by  the  Attor¬ 
ney-General  in  opening  the  case,  but 
which  he  had  been  unable  to  substan¬ 
tiate.  He  fully  believed  that  his  learn¬ 
ed  friend  believed  the  truth  of  what 
he  had  asserted.  He  knew  full  well  that 
there  was  no  other  way  for  these 
statements  to  have  got  into  his  learn- 
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ed  friend’s  brief  but  out  of  the  mouths 
of  the  witnesses,  who  at  first  had 
not  hesitated  to  garnish  their  stories, 
though  they  were  not  found  after* 
wards  hardy  enough  to  adhere  to  their 
falsehoods  when  brought  to  their  lord- 
ships’  bar.  When  they  came  to  the 
point,  they  were  scared  from  their 
first  statements.  Mr  Brougham  ob¬ 
served,  that  the  witnesses  were  all  fo¬ 
reigners,  and  almost  all  from  Italy,  a 
country  which  had  never  been  famous 
for  the  soundness  of  its  testimony. 
There  was  only  one  nymph  for  the 
whole  Helvetic  Confederation — only 
one  from  Germany,  a  common  cham¬ 
ber-maid  at  an  inn;  although  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  had  lived  much  in  both  of  these 
countries.  The  two  principal  witnesses 
were  proved  to  have  made  averments 
directly  contrary  to  those  which  they 
lately  swore  to  ;  so  that,  at  all  events, 
their  reputation  for  truth  could  not 
stand  very  high.  Demont  had  been 
praised  for  her  candour  ;  but  as  this 
candour  had  merely  consisted  in  frank¬ 
ly  confessing  herself  a  liar,  it  could 
not  tend  very  much  to  raise  her  cre¬ 
dit.  Could  it  be  supposed  that  she 
would  have  been  so  anxious  to  intro¬ 
duce  her  two  younger  sisters  into  the 
Queen's  household,  had  she  known  it 
to  be  such  as  she  represented  it? 
Many  of  the  facts  were  in  themselves 
utterly  incredible,  both  from  shew¬ 
ing  a  degree  of  grossness  which  could 
not  be  supposed  in  a  person  of  the 
Queen’s  rank  and  habits,  and  from  the 
total  absence  of  the  most  common  pre¬ 
cautions. 

Such,  Mr  Brougham  concluded,  was 
the  case  before  their  lordships.  He 
begged  again  to  call  their  attention, 
at  the  risk  of  fatiguing  by  repetition, 
to  the  two  grand  points  of  defence 
which  he  hoped  their  lordships  would 
never  dismiss  from  their  minds — first, 
that  the  case  was  not  confirmed  by 
witnesses,  for  neglecting  to  call  whom 
there  was  no  pretence  whatever— the 


second  point  was,  that  every  one  wit¬ 
ness  that  had  been  called  was  injured 
in  credit.  How  but  by  these  two  tests 
could  plots  be  discovered  ?  Plots  were 
often  discovered  by  the  second,  when 
the  first  failed.  When  persons  in  re¬ 
spectable  stations  in  life,  previously 
of  unimpeached  characters,  were  got 
to  give  evidence  in  support  of  fraud 
and  falsehood,  the  innocent  must  de¬ 
spair  ;  escape  became  impossible,  un¬ 
less  the  plot  appeared  through  the 
evidence — unless  the  testimony  of  the 
witnesses  broke  down  under  them— 
unless  some  points,  entirely  neglected, 
or  incautiously  secured,  exposed  the 
whole  fabrication  to  ruin  and  destruc¬ 
tion.  Their  lordships  would  recollect 
an  illustration  of  this,  which  was  to  be 
found  in  a  great  passage  in  the  sacred 
volume.  He  called  it  a  great  passage, 
because  it  was  full  of  instruction,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  just,  because  it  was  elo¬ 
quent.  The  two  judges  were  prepa¬ 
red  with  evidence  fitted  to  their  ob¬ 
ject,  and  well  arranged.  They  har¬ 
dened  their  hearts,  that  the  look  of 
their  innocent  victim  towards  heaven 
could  not  divert  them  from  doing  the 
purposes  of  unjust  judgment,  or  from 
giving  a  clear  consistent  story.  But 
their  falsehood  was  detected,  and  their 
victim  was  saved,  by  the  little  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  a  mastick-tree.  This 
was  a  case  applicable  to  all  conspira¬ 
cies  and  plots.  This  little  circum¬ 
stance  was  of  the  unessential,  but  de¬ 
cisive  kind,  which  the  providence  of 
Heaven  made  use  of  to  detect  per¬ 
jury.  Such  were  Demont’s  letters; 
such  Majochi’s  banker's  clerk.  Those 
circumstances  were  not  important  to 
the  body  of  the  case,  but  they  were 
important  to  the  body  of  cremt  be¬ 
longing  to.it.  "  Such,  my  lords,  (Mr 
Brougham  continued),  is  the  case  now 
before  you,  and  such  is  the  evidence 
by  which  it  is  attempted  to  be  up¬ 
held.  It  is  evidence— inadequate  to 
prove  any  proposition ;  impotent,  to 
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deprive  the  lowest  subject  of  any  ci¬ 
vil  right ;  ridiculous,  to  establish  the 
least  offence ;  scandalous,  to  support 
a  charge  of  the  highest  nature ;  mon¬ 
strous,  to  ruin  the  honour  of  the  Queen 
of  England.  What  shall  I  say  of  it, 
then,  as  evidence  to  support  a  judi¬ 
cial  act  of  legislature,  an  ex  post  facto 
law  ?  Mv  lords,  I  call  upon  you  to 
pause.  You  stand  on  the  brink  of  a 
precipice.  If  your  judgment  shall  go 
out  against  the  Queen,  it  will  be  the 
only  act  that  ever  went  out  without 
effecting  its  purpose ;  it  will  return 
to  you  upon  your  own  heads.  Save 
the  country — save  yourselves.  Re¬ 
scue  the  country:  save  the  people,  of 
whom  you  are  the  ornaments ;  but, 
severed  from  whom,  you  can  no  more 
live  than  the  blossom  that  is  severed 
from  the  root  and  tree  on  which  it 


riod  during  which  they  had  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  lie  dormant ;  the  remoteness 
of  the  place  in  which  they  were  alleged 
to  have  taken  place;  and  the  shortness 
of  the  time  they  had  to  collectwitness- 
es.  Her  opponents,  on  the  contrary, 
had  been  collecting  their  evidence  for 
years,  with  every  means  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  influence  at  their  command. 
Their  Lordships  were  bound  to  make 
full  allowance  for  all  these  disadvan¬ 
tages  under  which  she  laboured.  The 
Smicitor- General  had  called  upon 
them  to  produce  Bergami  and  his 
brother.  He  saw  no  propriety  in  their 
production ;  but  might  not  he  much 
rather  ask,  why  the  opposite  party 
had  not  brought  forward  Dr  Hol¬ 
land  and  the  English  ladies  who  lived 
with  the  Queen  ?  Mr  Williams  went 
over  the  evidence  in  the  same  man- 


grows.  Save  the  country,  therefore, 
that  you  may  continue  to  adorn  it — 
save  the  crown,  which  is  threatened 
with  irreparable  injury— save  the  aris¬ 
tocracy,  which  is  surrounded  with 
danger — save  the  altar,  which  is  no 
longer  safe  when  its  kindred  throne  is 
shaken.  You  see  that  when  the  church 
and  the  throne  would  allow  of  no 
church  solemnity  in  behalf  of  the 
Queen,  the  heartfelt  prayers  of  the 
people  rose  to  Heaven  for  her  pro¬ 
tection.  I  pray  Heaven  for  her ;  and 
I  here  poor  forth  my  fervent  suppli¬ 
cations  at  the  throne  of  Mercy,  that 
mercies  may  descend  on  the  people 
of  this  country,  richer  than  their  ru¬ 
lers  have  deserved,  and  that  your 
hearts  may  be  turned  to  justice. 

Mr  Williams,  following  on  the  same 
side,  expressed  strongly  the  difficulty 
he  felt  in  coming  after  a  speech  so 
effective  and  energetic  as  that  of  Mr 
Brougham.  He  dwelt  much  on  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  under  which  the  Queen’s  de¬ 
fence  laboured ;  the  want  of  a  specifi¬ 
cation  of  the  charges,  and  list  of  wit¬ 
nesses  ;  the  distance  of  time  at  which 
the  charges  were  laid,  and  the  long  pe- 


ner  as  Mr  Brougham,  shewing  its  nu¬ 
gatory  and  contradictory  nature.  The 
most  novel  part  of  his  speech  consist¬ 
ed  in  the  specification  of  what  he  was 
to  prove  on  the  opposite  side.  All 
the  particulars  of  the  Queen's  attend¬ 
ing  the  opg'a  at  Ncples,  and  of  the 
following  night,  would  be  completely 
disproved.  So  far  from  her  Majesty’s 
dress  being  indecent,  as  Demont  had 
sworn,  according  to  the  opening,  it 
was  particularly  grave  and  decent, 
covering  her  person  up  to  her  chin, 
and  covering  almost  the  whole  arm. 
The  character  which  the  Queen  sus¬ 
tained  was  of  a  modest,  severe,  and 
simple  kind.  The  Genius  of  History 
was 

**  Sober,  steadfaet,  and  demure 

and  naturally  such  in  other  attributes, 
as  Milton  described  another  imagi¬ 
nary  personage.  It  was  not  a  fanci¬ 
ful,  wild,  and  fantastical  person  that 
was  to  be  represented ;  it  was  not  the 
laughter-loving  goddess,  who  was  ge¬ 
nerally  represented  open  and  exposed 
in  a  considerable  part  of  her  dress. 
From  the  nature  of  her  charactcfir. 
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therefore,  and  from  memdry,  a  posi¬ 
tive  contradiction  would  be  given  to 
this  part.  He  would  now  proceed  to 
take  another  instance.  Their  lord- 
ships  would  now  call  to  their  recol¬ 
lection  the  circumstances  given  in 
evidence  as  having  occurred  at  Carls- 
ruhe.  Even  as  that  stood  at  present, 
it  was  rendered  impotent,  when  they 
considered  the  interference  that  had 
taken  place  for  the  prosecution  and 
against  the  Queen.  He  alluded  to  the 
subtraction  of  a  witness,  whom  the 
Queen  desired  to  attend,  and  who  was 
compelled  not  to  come  at  the  Queen's 
desire.  Yet,  although  this  interference 
was  used  to  deprive  the  Queen  of  evi¬ 
dence,  truth  was  not  here  without  a 
witness.  In  page  188,  their  lordships 
would  find  the  evidence  of  Kress,  who 
fixed  the  time  between  seven  and 
eight.  In  contradiction,  they  were 
able  to  prove  the  dining  of  the  Prin¬ 
cess  and  of  Bergami  abroad  every  day 
they  were  at  Carlsruhe.  On  one  day 
only,  when  Bergami  was  dining,  he 
believed,  with  the  Grand  Duke — but 
that  was  not  material— but  he  retired 
from  where  he  dined  with  the  Queen 
unwell.  Some  music  was  afterwards 
given  by  the  Grand  Duchess,  and  the 
witness  who  would  be  called  remem¬ 
bered  it  well,  from  having  taken  part 
in  the  musical  performance.  The 
Queen  was  there,  and  remained  there 
two  hours  afler  the  departure  of  Ber¬ 
gami.  It  would  also  be  proved,  that 
when  she  returned,  Bergami  was  up 
and  well,  having  had  but  a  slight  in¬ 
disposition — a  headache  he  believed. 
This  completely  covered  the  time 
Kress  spoke  to ;  and  the  dress  and 
appearance  of  Bergami,  which  would 
he  proved  by  the  witness  who  accom¬ 
panied  him  home — and  his  dress  on 
the  arrival  of  the  Queen,  the  proof  of 
which  did  not  rest  on  one  witness  on¬ 
ly,  for  two  witnesses  would  speak  to 
that  fact — these  circumstances  com- 

VOL.  XIII.  PART  I. 


pletely  met  the  evidence  of  Kress. 
The  witnesses  to  be  produced  for  the 
Queen  upon  this  point,  speaking  to 
facts  with  perfect  recollection,  were 
sufficient ;  above  all,  when  they  were 
able  to  produce  evidence  respecting 
Kress,  which  would  render  her  not 
fit  to  be  believed  upon  her  oath.  In 
these  eircumstances,  the  witnesses 
they  would  call  would  satisfy  their 
lordships,  that  the  evidence  of  Kress 
was  not  only  not  sufficient  to  deprive 
the  Queen  of  her  dignity,  but  utterly 
insufficient  to  deprive  a  sparrow  of  a 
feather  of  his  wing.  He  would  now 
call  attention  to  another  fact  respect¬ 
ing  details  of  evidence,  which  it  was 
lamentable  to  see  gone  forth  to  the 
people  of  this  country.  Sacchi,  Sac- 
chimi,  or  whatever  name  he  chose  to 
be  calleil  by,  was  the  author  of  this 
evidence.  He  alluded  to  the  memo¬ 
rable  journey  to  Senegaglia,  when 
this  witness  described  his  drawing  of 
the  curtain,  and  seeing  the  indecen¬ 
cies  which  he  would  not  mention  more 
particularly.  Three  times  over  had 
Sacchi,  according  to  this  testimony, 
seen  those  indecencies.  It  was  thought 
necessary  thus  to  make  assurance  dou¬ 
bly  sure.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  it 
would  be  proved,  that  the  Queen  tra¬ 
velled  in  a  landau,  and  that  there  were 
no  curtains  to  be  drawn  belonging  to 
that  carriage.  In  addition,  it  would  be 
proved,  that  in  that  journey  Sacchi 
was  not  the  courier,  or  the  person 
whose  office  it  was  to  do  the  duty 
which  he  had  so  minutely  represent¬ 
ed.  There  was  indeed  a  spring-blind, 
but  not  a  curtain,  and  it  could  not  be 
removed  by  a  person  in  the  outside. 
Another  person,  who  well  remember¬ 
ed  that  journey,  had  been  the  courier 
on  the  occasion,  and  the  witness  would 
state  to  their  lordships  his  reasons 
for  remembering  it.  Many  witnesses 
would  speak  to  this  part  of  the  case, 
and  prove  that  the  person  to  whom 
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he  alluded  was  the  courier.  He  did 
not  waste  time  in  commenting  on  this 
contradiction.  If Sacchi  wasnot  there, 
he  saw  not  what  he  swore  he  had  seen. 
If  there  were  no  curtains,  Sacchi  did 
not  draw  them.  He  would  farther  be 
enabled  to  prove  the  falsehood  of  this 
testimony  by  the  presence  of  a  person 
who  had  been  in  the  carriage  on  the 
journey,  and  who  would  negative  the 
statement  of  Sacchi,  so  far  as  that  was 
possible  in  such  a  case.  In  the  answers 
of  the  mason,  Ragazzoni,  their  lord- 
ships  would  find  that  antediluvian 
scene  of  Adam  and  Eve,  which  they 
would  remember,  no  doubt.  They 
(the  Queen’s  counsel)  should  prove  to 
their  Lordships  that  Ragazzoni  could 
not  see  what  he  had  deposed  to  have 
seen  by  the  laws  of  optics — by  the 
laws  of  nature  rather — and  conse¬ 
quently  that  the  testimony  he  had 
borne  against  the  Queen  of  these 
realms  was  false,  foul,  and  malignant. 

After  the  counsel  had  concluded, 
Lord  Grey  noticed,  that  it  appeared 
from  their  statements,  that  Baron  £n- 
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those  gentlemen  were  informed,  that 
if  an  agent  were  appointed  by  them 
to  collect  evidence,  this  government 
would  write  to  the  Austrian  govern¬ 
ment  to  request  that  all  facilities 
should  be  given  to  him,  without  the 
necessity  of  any  application  to  fo¬ 
reign'  powers,  or  even  to  the  British 
ambassador.  The  matter  was  put  up¬ 
on  this  footing,  because  it  was  pre¬ 
sumed  that  some  agent  would  be  ne- 
cessar^A  The  agent  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown  was  Colonel  Brown  ;  the  agent 
nominated  on  the  part  of  her  Majes¬ 
ty  was  Mr  Henry ;  and  her  legal  ad¬ 
visers  were  informed,  that  whatever 
requisitions  he  might  make  would  be 
immediately  acceded  to.  If  her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  counsel,  instead  of  sending  two 
or  three  agents  into  Germany  in  her 
Majesty’s  behalf,  had  applied  to  his 
Majesty’s  ministers  for  the  removal  of 
this  obstacle,  he  would  pledge  his  ho¬ 
nour  that  not  a  single  moment  should 
have  been  lost  in  sending  a  special 
messenger  to  Baden.  Indeed  he  would 
now  promise  the  learned  counsel,  that 


de,  chamberlain  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  if  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  evi- 
Baden,  had  been  prevented  by  his  dence  of  the  individual  in  question 
sovereign  from  coming  over  as  a  wit-  was  material  to  their  case,  two  hours 
ness ;  that  General  Pino  had  been  pro-  should  not  elapse  before  a  special 
hibited  by  the  Austrian  government  messenger  should  be  sent  to  request 
from  appearing  in  his  uniform,  and,  his  attendance, 
being  afraid  that  this  would  involve  Lord  Grey  professed  himself  satis- 
the  forfeiture  of  his  commission,  he  fied  with  this  explanation,  and  after  a 
had  thus  been  deterred  from  coming,  good  deal  of  explanation,  it  was  agreed 
If  the  government  was  to  use  their  that  a  messenger  should  be  immedi- 
influence  in  bringing  overforeign  wit-  ately  sent  to  Baden,  to  solicit  the  at- 
nesses,  it  should  be  on  both  sides.  tendance  of  Baron  Ende. 

Lord  Liverpool  replied,  that  the  The  array  of  witnesses,  brought 
principle  laid  down  by  the  noble  Earl  forward  on  the  Queen’s  side,  present- 
was  entirely  that  on  which  his  Ma-  ed  a  very  different  aspect  from  that 
jesty’s  government  had  acted.  Notice  which  had  appeared  for  the  prosecu- 
had  been  given  to  the  Queen’s  agents,  tion.  Instead  of  wretched  Italian  pos¬ 
that  any  applications  they  might  have  tillions  and  waiting-maids,  there  ap- 
to  make  to  foreign  courts  would  be  peered  English  noblemen,  ladies  of 
immediately  forwarded.  With  respect  quality,  men  of  letters,  and,  when  it 
to  the  north  of  Italy,  (the  most  mate-  came  to  the  worst,  young  naval  of- 


rial  part,  on  account  of  the  number  of  hcers  of  unimpeachable  character, 
witnesses  to  be  derived  from  thence).  These  individuals  resided  in  the 
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house,  held  situations  in  the  family, 
travelled,  spent  months  on  shipboard 
along  with  her.  They  had,  there¬ 
fore,  every  opportunity  of  observing 
her  general  deportment.  They  came 
forward,  moreover,  under  an  evident 
anxiety  to  give  the  most  favourable 
testimony  possible.  All,  therefore, 
went  well,  so  long  as  they  were  mere¬ 
ly  examined  by  the  Queen's  advocate ; 
so  long  as  they  kept  within  the  circle 
convenu.  But,  unfortunately,  there 
resides  in  the  English  bar  a  terrible 
power  of  cross-examination,  of  whiqh 
the  Solicitor-General  was  endowed 
with  more  than  the  usual  portion. 
The  witnesses,  once  placed  before 
the  House,  were  obliged  to  answer 
to  any  questions  that  might  be  put 
They  were  tortured,  twisted,  till 
every  thing  was  sifted  to  the  very 
bottom.  It  was  soon  wrung  out,  that 
Beigarai  had  entered  the  service  of 
the  Queen  in  the  quality  of  a  courier, 
and  had  waited  at  table  ;  that  he  had 
been  quickly  raised  to  the  place  of 
the  Queen’s  most  intimate  compa¬ 
nion — the  manager  of  all  her  affairs— 
the  master  of  her  household.  All  his 
family  had  become  part  of  hers — his 
mother,  brother,  sister,  his  infant 
daughter — but  always  with  the  strict 
exception  of  his  wife,  who  was  never 
seen  within  the  precincts  of  her  resi¬ 
dence.  All  these  things  had  indeed 
been  stated  by  the  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution ;  but  they  made  a  very 
different  impression,  coming  from  the 
mouths  of  unknown  and  wretched 
Italians,  brought  over  the  seas  to 
witness  against  her,  and  when  they 
were  confirmed  by  respectable  Eng¬ 
lish  witnesses,  testifying  with  an  evi¬ 
dent  bias  in  her  favour.  When  Lord 
Guildford  stated,  that  in  one  visit 
Bergami  had  waited  at  table;  and 
that  a  few  months  after,  he,  with  his 
brother  and  sister,  had  sat  at  table, 
and  done  the  honours  of  the  house,  it 
was  impossible  for  an  English  noble¬ 


man  not  to  ask  himself,  what  he  would 
have  thought  of  such  an  incident  oc¬ 
curring  in  the  house  of  an  English 
widow  lady,  of  much  humbler  rank. 
The  total  breaking  down  of  Lieute¬ 
nant  Flynn,  made  perhaps  a  stronger 
impression  on  the  public  than  it  de¬ 
served.  His  contradictions  were,  in 
fact,  on  matters  of  no  consequence  ; 
and  the  only  doubt  was,  whether  such 
dreadful  dismay  could  have  arisen,  un- 
lessfrom  a  secretfearof  not  being  able 
to  maintain  the  ground  which  he  had 
taken.  But  when  the  confession  was 
extorted  from  Lieutenant  Hownam, 
of  the  parties  having,  in  his  belief, 
been  accustomed  to  sleep  together  in 
the  same  tent  on  deck,  an  impression 
was  produced,  which  nothing  cx>uld 
efface.  No  plea,  drawn  from  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  protection,  seemed  sufficient 
to  justify  such  an  arrangement.  More 
credit  might  have  been  given  to  that 
lea,  had  the  person  employed  been 
ept  strictly  in  the  character  of  a  ser¬ 
vant  ;  but  when  he  was  seen  in  every 
other  respect  filling  the  place  of  a  lo¬ 
ver  or  husband,  how  difficult  was  it 
to  avoid  the  most  unfavourable  con¬ 
clusions  ! 

The  part  of  the  evidence  most  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  Queen,  was  that 
derived  from  the  conduct  of  certain 
individuals  connected  with  the  Milan 
commission.  Nothing,  indeed,  was 
brought  home,  even  in  the  way  of 
suspicion,  against  the  English  agents ; 
but  there  seems  no  doubt,  that  some 
bribes,  and  large  promises,  were  offer¬ 
ed  by  several  Italian  agents.  This 
fact,  no  doubt,  threw  a  considerable 
addition  of  discredit  on  the  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution.  But  these,  as 
already  observed,  were  always  liable 
to  much  exception  ;  and,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  there  were  now  facts  standing 
on  unquestionable  grounds,  which 
fully  established  the  utmost  excess  of 
indiscretion,  and  left  at  least  an  in¬ 
delible  suspicion  of  guilt.  In  fact. 
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though  the  Queen's  advocates  strenu¬ 
ously  resisted  the  inferences  from  each 
fact  as  it  came,  and  tliough  the  mul¬ 
titude  still  made  her  their  idol,  the 
most  judicious  Whigs  were  heard 
whispering  to  each  other,  that  really 
there  was  very  1  j  ttle  doubt  of  her  guilt ; 
and  that  the  only  ground  on  which 
they  could  support  her,  and  oppose 
her  enemies,  was  the  treatment  which 
might  be  supposed  to  have  driven  her 
to  it,  and  the  irregulariLy  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  her. 

The  counsel  for  the  Queen  began 
now  to  take  a  serious  consideration 
of  the  state  of  their  proceedings.  The 
more  evidence  they  had  brought  for¬ 
ward  in  favour  of  their  client,  the 
worse  her  case  had  always  become. 
They  had  still  several  important  wit¬ 
nesses  ready  to  bring  forward,  parti¬ 
cularly  Hieronymus,  and  the  sister  of 
Demont,  persons  who,  having  been 
long  domesticated  in  the  house,  were 
most  competent  witnesses,  and  who 
were  ready  to  give  favourable  testi¬ 
mony.  But  could  they  be  safely  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  terrible  cross-examina¬ 
tion  of  the  Attorney-General  ?  The 
keeping  them  back  would  afford  to 
the  opposite  side  an  opportunity  of 
drawing  the  most  unfavourable  infer¬ 
ences.  Yet  this,  after  all,  would  be 
less  fatal,  than  if  any  disastrous  con¬ 
fession  were  to  be  wrung  out  of  them. 
Under  the  influence  of  these  consider¬ 
ations,  Mr  Brougham  now  announced 
the  termination  of  his  case. 

The  evidence  for  the  prosecution 
being  thus  closed,  Mr  Denman  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  sum  it  up,  in  a  long  speech, 
from  which  our  limits  allow  us  to 
make  only  a  few  extracts.  On  the 
subject  of  the  tent  on  board  of  the 
polacre,  where  she  and  Bergami  are 
admitted  to  have  slept,  he  observed  : 
It  was  the  awning  of  the  deck,  hang¬ 
ing  loosely  around,  covering  a  large 
space — the  bed  of  the  Queen  and 
that  of  Bergami,  or  rather  the  bed 


and  sofa  on  which  they  rested,  were 
placed  at  a  distance  from  each  other ; 
and,  what  never  should  be  forgotten, 
the  hatchway  was  always  open.  This 
last  fact  was  of  the  greatest  import¬ 
ance,  because,  in  the  exaroination-in- 
chief  of  Majocci,  he  said  that  the 
tent  was  never  open  at  night — that  it 
was  entirely  closed,  shut  up ;  but  it 
was  extracted  on  cross-examination, 
and  the  fact  was  substantiated  by 
other  witnesses,  that  the  hatchway 
was  always  open,  and  all  who  passed 
above,  or  below,  or  along  the  hatch¬ 
way,  could  know  what  was  doing. 
The  parties  were  sleeping  as  in  a 
camp  on  land.  Could  it  be  supposed, 
for  one  instant,  that  this  awning  could 
have  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  an 
improper  intercourse,  wliich  his  learn¬ 
ed  friends  inferred  from  circumstances 
which  did  not  at  all  warrant  it  ?  'fhey 
were  told  that  this  improper  inter¬ 
course  took  place  in  the  day-time, 
and  that  the  awning  was  let  down 
during  the  day.  He  knew  not  how 
to  deal  with  this.  If  the  awning  was 
let  down  during  the  day,  what  was  it 
but  a  challenge  to  all  to  see — ^he  would 
not  say  the  use  made  of  it — but  it  was 
an  open  exposure  of  the  mode  of  ly¬ 
ing  in  the  beds,  and  of  the  purpose 
for  which  those  beds  were  occupied 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  The  pe¬ 
riod  during  which  her  Majesty  was  in 
this  situation,  was  from  the  20th  of 
July  to  the  17th  of  August.  During 
that  time  her  Royal  Highness  was 
proved  to  have  been  extremely  fa¬ 
tigued  ;  and  it  was  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  as  Lieutenant  Hownam  had  sta¬ 
ted,  that  her  Royal  Highness  should 
be  attended  by  some  person.  By  what 
person,  then,  both  for  convenience 
and  for  every  necessary  purpose, 
could  she  be  more  properly  attended 
than  by  the  chamberlain,  whom  she 
had  appointed  to  provide  every  atten¬ 
tion  and  protection  which  her  situa¬ 
tion  required  ?  The  whole  time  that 
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her  Royal  Highness  reposed  there, 
she  bad  her  clothes  on  ;  no  time  was 
found  when  the  parties  were  not 
clothed.  There  was  but  one  moment 
when  it  appeared  that  Bergami  was 
positively  under  the  tent,  and  then 
he  was  clothed.  Let  it  be  recollect¬ 
ed,  that  their  lordships  were  now  try¬ 
ing  the  highest  subject  of  the  realm 
for  the  highest  crime  a  subject  could 
commit.  It  was  their  duty  to  allow 
no  middle  course  — no  disgraceful 
compromise  between  their  duty  and 
their  inclination.  They  were  not  to  re¬ 
ceive  light  evidence,  under  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  the  punishment  was  light. 
The  punishment  was  not  light ;  it  was 
the  heaviest  that  could  be  inflicted  on 
a  Queen.  For  his  own  part,  without 
any  exaggeratedsenciment,  which  per¬ 
haps  in  an  advocate  might  be  allow¬ 
ed,  ho  might  say  that  he  would  rather 
see  his  royal  mistress  tried  at  the  bar, 
like  Anna  Bulleyn,  for  her  life,  than 
in  the  more  perilous  situation  iii  which 
tlie  Queen  now  stood.  He  would 
much  rather  have  to  hand  her  to  the 
scaffold,  where  she  would  have  to  lay 
her  august  head  upon  the  blockt  with 
all  the  firmness  and  magnanimity  be¬ 
longing  to  her  illustrious  family,  than 
witness  her  condemnation  under  the 
present  charges,  which  would  render 
her  an  object  indeed  of  general  pity, 
but  of  more  general  scorn  ;  to  be 
looked  upon  only  as  one  who  was  en¬ 
titled  to  compassion,  having  fallen  by 
the  misconduct  of  those  who  after¬ 
wards  brought  her  to  punishment, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  be  regarded 
as  a  most  deplorable  instance  of  de¬ 
graded  rank  and  ruined  character. 
The  House  was  bound  therefore  to 
try  the  Queen,  as  if  the  commission 
of  an  act  of  high  treason  on  board  the 
polacre  had  been  charged  ;  and,  thus 
viewing  it,  what  would  be  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  any  judge  regarding  a  pri¬ 
soner,  who,  having  by  the  evidence 
been  acquitted  of  a  great  number  of 


false  and  important  charges,  was  at 
last  accused  of  one  single  and  compa¬ 
ratively  insignificant  o&nce  ? — would 
not  the  judge  declare  on  the  instant, 
in  a  case  like  the  present,  that  no 
proof  existed  of  criminal  intercourse 
—that  the  main  fact  had  been  dis¬ 
proved— that  though  the  parties  had 
perhaps  been  shewn  together  in  the 
tent,  and  though  there  might  be  a 
surmise  or  possibility  of  guilt,  because 
one  of  the  witnesses  had  hinted  at 
such  a  situation,  yet  that  all  criminal 
intent  was  negatived,  and  that  the 
excuse  for  the  situation  was  given 
under  the  same  oath  that  had  sworn 
to  it  ?  A  judge  who,  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  did  not  declare  that  a 
prisoner  ought  to  be  instantly  acquit¬ 
ted,  would  deserve  to  be  impeached 
at  the  bar  of  this  House  for  a  gross 
and  infamous  dereliction  pf  his  duty. 

As  to  the  discomposure  of  Lieute¬ 
nant  Flynn,  Mr  Denman  urged :  No 
person  could  forget  how  this  gallant 
officer  was  cross-examined.  He  did 
not  undervalue  the  talents  of  the  So¬ 
licitor-General  :  he  held  in  the  high¬ 
est  honour  that  greatest  of  legal  ta¬ 
lents,  that  most  important  means  of 
detecting  falsehood  which  man  could 
display,  that  best  shield  of  slandered 
innocence — he  meant  that  talent  of 
cross-examination  which  was  often 
found  successful  in  dragging  reluct¬ 
ant  truth  from  its  lurking-places,  in 
making  a  witness  disclose  what  he  was 
most  anxious  to  conceal,  and  in  dis¬ 
playing  most  conspicuously  those  im¬ 
portant  truths  which  were  most  se¬ 
dulously  withheld.  But  that  sham 
cross-examination  which  was  exerci¬ 
sed  in  taking  advantage  of  the  alarm 
and  agitation  of  a  witness — though  he 
honoured  the  talent  of  cross-examin¬ 
ation  which  elicited  important  truth,  he 
regarded  with  a  very  inferior  degree 
of  honour  that  sham  cross-examina¬ 
tion,  either  in  its  motives  or  its  con¬ 
sequences.  His  learned  friend  (the 
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Solicitor-General)  by  his  powers  of 
mind,  by  his  great  powers  of  counte¬ 
nance,  and  by  his  talent  in  cross-ex¬ 
amination,  had  in  the  case  of  this  wit¬ 
ness  got,  what,  if  the  paper  and  its 
contents  were  important,  might  lead 
to  an  inference  most  unfavourable  to 
the  credit  of  the  witness  ;  but  what, 
unimportant,  perfectly  unimportant 
and  immaterial,  as  the  paper  was,  led 
only  to  the  conclusion,  that  he  was 
entirely  overcome  byhis  own  agitation 
and  alarm.  The  greatest  men  in  the 
field  were  known  to  be  nervous  and 
agitated  on  occasions  foreign  to  their 
profession. 

In  regard  to  the  character  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses,  Mr  Denman  represented,  they 
were  discarded  servants,  and  he  would 
say  so,  thougli  in  time  ail  phrases  be¬ 
came  hacknicd  in  the  mouths  of  men ; 
yet,  if  after  the  lapse  of  six  years  such 
testimony  was  to  be  received,  he 
would  appeal  to  the  House  in  what 
situation  human  society  would  be 
placed.  He  never  could  reflect  upon 
the  conduct  of  discarded  servants, 
with  reference  to  the  matter  now  be¬ 
fore  the  Mouse,  without  remembering 
the  immortal  words  of  Burke,  where 
he  directed  the  fire  of  his  eloquence 
against  spies  in  general,  but  espeeial- 
ly  against  domestic  spies ;  He  said, 
that  by  them  “  the  seeds  of  destruc¬ 
tion  are  sown  in  civil  intercourse  and 
happiness;  the  blood  of  wholesome 
kindred  is  affected ;  our  tables  and 
our  beds  are  surrounded  with  snares ; 
and  all  the  means  given  by  Provi¬ 
dence  to  make  life  safe  and  comfort- 
ble,  are  converted  into  instruments 
of  terror  and  alarm.”  Discarded  ser¬ 
vants  had  it  in  their  power  at  all  times 
to  depose  to  facts  on  which  they 
could  nut  be  contradicted.  If  any 
man  should  dare  to  swear  that  the 
noble  consort  of  one  of  their  lord- 
ships  had  got  out  of  her  bed  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,unseen  butthrough 
the  key-hole  or  crevice  of  a  door,  and 


crept  to  the  bed  of  a  domestic,  how 
was  it  possible  to  contradict  such  a 
witness,  who  had  been  dismissed,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  possession  of  a  secret 
so  fatal,  but  by  the  general  purity 
of  the  character  of  the  illustrious  ac¬ 
cused,  and  by  the  malice  of  the  accu¬ 
ser  betraying  itself  in  the  very  foul¬ 
ness  of  his  charge  ?  One  of  the  ser¬ 
vants  in  the  case  of  the  witness  to 
whom  he  had  already  alluded,  being 
questioned  upon  subjects  of  this  foul 
and  filthy  description  by  one  of  the 
ersons  who  had  attempted  to  suborn 
er,  had  given  him  an  answer  full  of 
female  spirit  and  virtuous  indignation 
— an  answer  which  he  preferred  to 
give  in  the  original,  because  he  was 
unwilling  to  diminish  its  force,  and 
because  being  less  known  the  coarse¬ 
ness  would  be  less  understood : 

M  TiyiXAivt  li  ^- 

(tu  nt  n 

To  such  discarded  suborners  as  Sac- 
chi  and  Rastelli  might  this  answer  be 
applied.  Sacchi  had  talked  a  great 
deal  about  his  being  a  soldier  and  a 
gentleman  ;  he  had  received  the  re¬ 
ward  of  his  fidelity  on  the  field  of  bat¬ 
tle,  and  one  of  the  first  proofs  he  gave 
that  he  deserved  it,  was  coming  for¬ 
ward  to  betray  his  mistress.  What 
mighty  distinction  was  there  between 
treachery  and  perjury — between  the 
man  who  betrayed  truths  that  had 
come  to  his  knowledge  in  the  excess 
of  confident  reliance,  and  the  man 
who  would  invent  them  for  the  sake 
of  a  base  reward  ?  The  witness  who 
was  summoned  to  an  English  court 
of  justice,  was  bound  by  his  oath  to 
disclose  the  truth,  and  the  whole 
truth  ;  but  why  upon  this  occasion 
had  Sacchi  made  his  appearance?  Be¬ 
cause  he  had  been  bribed  to  give  his 
evidence.  He  had  received  no  sum¬ 
mons,  no  subpoena,  and  no  force  had 
been  necessary  to  compel  him;  be 
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wu  a  volunteer  In  intqufty,  not  for 
its  own  sake,  but  for  the  most  base 
and  sordid  purposes,  and  was  equally 
infamous,  whether  he  came  to  dis> 
close  the  real  secrets  of  his  mistress, 
or  to  perjure  himself  by  the  assertion 
of  what  was  false.  The  greatest  of  all 
traitors — the  first  apostate  to  Christi¬ 
anity  and  human  nature — was  not  for¬ 
sworn  :  he  only  came  to  betray  his 
master ;  yet  the  execrations  of  man¬ 
kind  had  followed  him  from  that  mo¬ 
ment  to  the  present.  He  (Mr  Den¬ 
man)  always  thought  of  this  great 


advance  the  Bible  to  his  lips,  ready, 
like  Judas,  to  betray  God  and  man  at 
once  with  the  same  blaspheming  kiss. 

The  elevation  of  Bergami  was 
sought  to  be  justified  on  the  following 
grounds  :  He  thought  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  advert  to  all  the  circumstan¬ 
ces  connected  with  his  introduction, 
without  perceiving  that  Bergami  was 
such  a  person  as  any  employer  would 
be  glad  to  receive,  and  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  whom  it  was  proper  to  advise, 
and  without  being  ready  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  there  was  nothing  extraor¬ 
dinary  in  the  promotion  which  in  the 
course  of  the  following  twelve  months 
had  taken  place.  Here  it  might  not 
be  improper  to  observe,  that  the  cou¬ 
rier  of  a  royal  person  is  not  consider¬ 
ed  a  menial  servant;  and  that  the 
dress  which  belongs  to  that  station  in 
such  a  service  is  not  a  livery.  How¬ 
ever,  Bergami  was,  in  the  course  of 
the  year  after  he  was  engaged,  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  situation  of  page,  and, 
he  believed,  in  the  same  year  received 
the  key  of  chamberlain.  Now,  he  did 
not  mean  to  deny,  that  it  would  have 
been  advisable  for  her  Royal  High¬ 
ness  to  have  appointed  to  the  sta¬ 
tion  of  chamberlain  some  person  of 
rank  and  distinction  from  this  coun¬ 
try,  if  such  a  person  could  have  been 
found  at  the  time ;  but  when  the 


motivM  of  her  Royal  Highness  for 
engaging  Bergami  were  made  the 
subject  of  discussion,  he  would  ask, 
what  right,  what  hope,  she  could 
have  at  that  period  of  obtaining  the 
service  of  any  English  person  of  dis¬ 
tinction  ?  How  could  she  expect  that 
such  a  person  would  like  to  incur  the 
displeasure  of  the  Court  at  home,  for 
the  sake  of  entering  into  her  service  ? 
Her  Royal  Highness  could  not  ex¬ 
pect  Mr  Craven  to  remain  in  her  ser¬ 
vice,  because  he  had  stipulated  to  at¬ 
tend  her  only  for  a  period,  as  his  af¬ 
fairs  would  permit ;  and  Sir  William 
Gell  left  her  because  his  health  did 
not  permit  him  to  accompany  her 
Royal  Highness  on  her  travels.  She 
was,  then,  after  these  gentlemen  quit¬ 
ted  her  service,  leR  without  the  means 
of  supplying  the  office  of  chamberlain 
by  any  person  of  rank  from  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  and,  under  these  circumstances, 
and  with  the  recommendations  she 
had  received  of  Bergami,  he  would 
ask  whether  it  was  possible  she  could 
have  done  better  than  to  bind  to  her 
service,  by  a  judicious  promotion,  a 
man  of  honour  and  courage  ?  To  give 
honourable  distinction  by  their  fa¬ 
vours,  was  one  of  the  proudest  prero¬ 
gatives  which  royal  personages  pos¬ 
sessed.  Their  lordships  would  un¬ 
derstand  he  did  not  mean  that  con¬ 
stitutional  honours  were  so  conveyed; 
but  this  would  surely  be  admitted-— 
that  any  individual  who  is  once  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  notice  of  a  royal  per¬ 
sonage,  and  obtains  a  share  of  the 
royal  favour,  becomes,  at  least  with 
respect  to  all  others  who  attend  on 
that  royal  personage,  a  person  of  dis¬ 
tinction.  He  would  not  ask  whether 
Captain  Pechell  had  exercised  a  right 
judgment  in  refusing  to  sit  at  table 
with  Bergami.  Perhaps  it  might  be 
thought  right  by  many  ;  at  any  rate, 
he  was  right  in  acting  on  his  own 
judgment,  such  as  it  was.  But  this 
he  would  say— that  no  person  could 
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suffer,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  by 
entering  into  society  with  a  person 
whom  any  royal  individual  honoured 
with  notice  and  distinction.  Besides, 
it  had  been  proved  that  it  was  thought 
necessary  that  her  Majesty  should 
have  a  guard ;  and  their  lordships 
would  recollect  what  had  been  pro¬ 
ved  respecting  the  placing  of  Berga- 
mi  near  her  Royal  Highness.  M.  Si- 
card  had  stated  that  the  cabinet  to 
which  Bergami  was  removed,  at  Na¬ 
ples,  opened  into  the  garden ;  that 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  have  Ber¬ 
gami  there ;  and,  without  the  smallest 
notice  being  given  to  her  Royal  High¬ 
ness,  and  without  any  communica¬ 
tion,  or  any  knowledge  whatever  on 
her  part,  Bergami  was  removed  from 
the  room  in  which  he  slept,  and  pla¬ 
ced  in  that  cabinet.  It  was  most  im¬ 
portant  that  her  Majesty  should  have 
near  her  a  person  whose  fidelity  could 
be  relied  on ;  for  no  man  who  read 
the  evidence  could  for  a  moment 
doubt,  that  her  Majesty  was  at  this 
time  surrounded  by  spies,  and  that 
there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that 
her  personal  safety  was  in  danger. 
But,  if  there  should  be  any  difference 
of  opinion  on  that  point,  at  least  this 
was  clear — tliat  her  Royal  Highness 
was  impressed  with  a  belief  to  this  ef¬ 
fect.  Now,  when  Bergami  had  ho¬ 
nestly  discharged  the  service  in  which 
he  had  been  employed,  could  any 
thing  be  more  natural  than  that  he 
should  have  been  promoted  from  the 
honourable  office  of  page,  to  the  still 
more  confidential  one  of  chamber- 
lain  ?  Bergami  had  qualifications  which 
particularly  fitted  him  for  the  office. 
Among  others,  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  keeping  accounts.  It  appear¬ 
ed  that  the  servants  had  constant  dis¬ 
putes  with  Bergami  or  his  brother; 
and,  to  all  the  other  motives  of  irri¬ 
tation,  was  to  be  added  that  of  jea¬ 
lousy  at  the  sudden  promotion  of  Ber¬ 
gami  to  an  office,  which  each  of  the 


other  servants  probably  thought  them¬ 
selves  equally  capable  of  filling.  But 
when  their  lordships  considered  the 
circumstances  under  which  this  per¬ 
son  had  been  promoted,  and  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  had  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  station,  he  would  ask 
whether  there  was  any  chance  that 
her  Royal  Highness  could  have  made 
a  better  selection  ?  It  appeared  that 
Bergami  had  filled  the  office  of  cham¬ 
berlain  with  fidelity  and  propriety; 
and  when  he  was  promoted,  her  Roy¬ 
al  Highness  could  have  no  hope  that 
any  individual  of  rank  would  take  it, 
or  that  she  could  have  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  offering  it  to  any  other  person 
equally  fit  for  the  office.  In  making 
that  appointment,  therefore,  she  had 
acted  with  propriety  as  well  as  gene¬ 
rosity.  But  it  appeared  that  the  vir- 
tuous.feelingsof  this  exalted  lady  were 
all  to  be  made  a  foundation  for  draw¬ 
ing  unjust  and  injurious  conclusions. 

In  conclusion,  Mr  Denman  made 
some  pointed  remarks  on  the  calum¬ 
nies  circulated  by  persons  even  of  the 
most  exalted  rank,  and  the  dreadful 
ordeal  through  which  her  Majesty’s 
conduct  had  passed. 

Mr  Denman  was  followed  by  Dr 
Lushington,  whose  speech  w'as  chiefly 
remarkable  by  his  treading  so  closely 
on  a  subiect,  on  which  the  Queen’s 
Counsel  had  boasted  of  their  silence. 
It  was  his  duty,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  make  one  or  two  observations  on 
the  charge  as  a  case  between  husband 
and  wife ;  and  here  he  must  observe, 
that  though, [through  the  whole  of  his 
professional  life,  he  had  been  conver¬ 
sant  with  cases  of  adultery,  he  had 
to  declare  that  this  was  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  he  had  ever  read  or  heard 
of.  He  was  bold  to  say,  without  the 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  no  prece¬ 
dent  could  be  found  in  modern  times 
where  a  husband  sought  a  divorce  by 
accusing  of  adultery  a  wife  of  fifty 
years  of  age.  Were  his  Majesty  a 
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simple  subject,  was  there  a  man  in 
the  world  who  would  say,  that  he  was 
entitled  to  any  consideration  what¬ 
ever  in  an  application  for  divorce— 
that  it  was  possible  he  could  have 
any  injury  founded  oq  such  a  com¬ 
plaint,  for  which  he  could  claim  re¬ 
dress  ?  As  a  husband,  then,  the  King 
had  no  right  to  seek  redress.  But 
then  it  was  said,  that  this  application 
was  not  in  the  name  of  the  King,  and 
that  the  law  in  the  case  of  a  subject 
was  not  applicable* to  the  Sovereign. 
Let,  however,  no  one  presume  to  say 
thathe  is  emancipated  from  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  God ;  for  that  assertion, 
of  whomsoever  it  be  made,  was  found¬ 
ed  in  untruth  and  falsehood.  It  was 
also  said  that  rank  and  station  in  the 
wife  required  a  more  rigid  observance 
of  duties  than  in  the  husband ;  but 
was  there  any  duty  which  was  not  re¬ 
ciprocal  ?  Was  it  not  so  with  respect 
to  matrimonial  rights  ?  And  was  it  to 
be  said  that  there  was  one  law  for 
woman  and  another  for  man  ?  or  did 
superiority  of  rank  make  the  engage¬ 
ment  taken  at  the  altar  of  God  less 
binding?  Was  the  private  individual 
to  be  told  that  there  was  one  divine 
law  for  him,  and  another  for  the  scep- 
tered  monarch  ?  What  was  the  plight¬ 
ed  troth  of  the  husband — what  the 
promise  made  at  the  altar  ?  To  love 
and  to  comfort.  But  how  was  that 

firomise  observed?  Where  was  the 
ove.? — where  the  comfort?  Where 
should  he  look  fur  the  one  or  the 
other  ?  The  comfort !  what  traces 
were  there  of  it  ?  If  he  went  back  to 
1806,  was  it  to  be  found  there?  or 
must  he  look  for  it  in  1813,  at  that 
period  of  cruel  interference,  when  the 
intercourse  between  the  mother  and 
the  daughter  was  prohibited  ?  Was  it 
to  be  sought  for  at  the  period  when 
the  mother  was  exiled  to  a  foreign 
land?  No;  there  it  did  not  exist ;  for, 
wherever  she  went,  the  spirit  of  per¬ 
secution  followed  her.  It  was  incon¬ 


ceivable  that  a  wife,  thus  deserted, 
thus  persecuted,  should  now  be  told, 
that  she  had  been  unmindful  of  her 
duty,  whilst  the  husband,  who  was 
pledged  to  protect  her,  had  allowed 
her  to  pass  through  the  world  with¬ 
out  a  friend  to  guard  her  honour.  He 
regretted  the  discussion  of  these  to¬ 
pics.  He  knew  well,  that,  when  the 
acts  of  kings  were  brought  before  the 
public,  there  were  individuals  who 
dwelt  with  triumphant  satisfaction  on 
the  exposure.  No  man  could  feel  the 
difficulty  of  his  situation  more  than 
he  did,  when  called  upon,  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  solemn  duty,  to  dwell 
upon  such  painful  considerations ;  but 
he  owed  it  to  himself  and  to  bis  client 
to  speak  out  boldly.  Their  lordships 
could  not,  unless  fully  prepared  to 
violate  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  de¬ 
clare  against  his  client.  That  vene¬ 
rable  bench  of  Bishops,  who  formed 
part  of  the  judges,  could  not,  without 
violating  tne  tenets  of  that  gospel 
which  they  preached  and  inculcated, 
pronounce  against  the  wife  of  their 
Sovereign.  The  laws  of  God  and  of 
the  country  were  upon  her  side,  and 
he  was  sure  that  it  was  not  tliere  that 
they  would  be  violated. 

Dr  Lushington  then  went  into  a 
detailed  examination  of  the  evidence, 
and  concluded  with  leaving  his  illus¬ 
trious  client,  her  honour  and  charac¬ 
ter,  in  the  hands  of  the  House  with 
the  most  perfect  confidence ;  he  left 
her,  not  to  the  mercy,  but  to  the  jus¬ 
tice,  of  their  lordships.  He  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  an  elaborate  summing  up 
of  the  evidence. 

In  reply  to  these  observations  of 
the  Queen's  Counsel,  replies  at  great 
length,  and  continued  for  several  days, 
were  made  by  the  Attorney  and  So¬ 
licitor-General.  Our  limits,  of  course, 
can  admit  only  a  few  of  the  most  lead¬ 
ing  features.  In  regard  to  one  of  the 
most  critical  circumstances  of  the  evi¬ 
dence,  the  Attorney-General  obser- 
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red,<^Did  not  her  Royal  Highness 
and  Bergami  sleep  under  the  same 
tent  on  the  deck  of  the  polacre  from 
Jaffa  to  Capodanza,  and  for  the  space 
of  nearly  two  months?  The  reason 
assigned  for  this  was,  forsooth,  that 
some  horses  were  below  ;  that  their 
noise,  and  the  heat  of  the  weather, 
compelled  her  Royal  Highness  to  re> 
ose  under  a  tent  on  the  deck.  But 
is  learned  friend  ( Mr  Denman)  said 
that  this  did  not  deserve  the  name  of 
a  tent;  that  it  was  only  the  ship’s 
awning — a  sort  of  covering,  loosely 
let  down  over  her  Royal  Highness, 
and  easily  opened  by  any  body  on 
deck.  What  said  their  own  witness. 
Lieutenant  Flynn  ? — that  it  was  fast¬ 
ened  down  to  the  ship's  ring-bolt  on 
the  deck.  Majocci,  at  page  90,  and 
Gargiulo  and  Paturzo,  at  pages  121 
and  181,  both  prove  how  the  tent 
stood ;  they  prove  all  the  particulars, 
not  one  of  which  stands  contradicted 
by  a  tittle  of  evidence.  Both  the  cap¬ 
tain  and  mate  proved,  that,  while  Ber¬ 
gami  was  reposing  under  the  tent,  and 
her  Majesty  hanging  over  him,  Schia- 
vini  ordered  the  tent  to  be  let  down : 
this  was  done  in  broad  day,  and  by 
the  order  of  Schiavini.  Where  was 
Schiavini  to  contradict  this.  He  was 
now  living  at  Brandenburgh-house 
with  her  Majesty — he  had  been  sent 
over  to  collect  witnesses.  Was  he 
too  without  nerves  for  cross-examin¬ 
ation,  as  Captain  Flynn  and  the  La¬ 
dies  Oldi  and  Marietta  were  said  to 
be?  Was  not  Schiavini  to  be  found 
with  nerve  enough  to  contradict  the 
fact,  that,  by  his  order,  the  tent  had 
been  let  down  under  the  circumstan¬ 
ces  he  had  named  ? 

In  regard  to  the  non-production  of 
witnesses,  the  learned  Counsel  after¬ 
wards  urged  still  more  forcibly :  Lady 
Charlotte  Lindsay  was  produced. 
Why,  if  she  was  produced  as  the  dame- 
d’honneur  who  was  in  that  capacity 
for  so  short  a  time,  why  was  not  that 


erson  called,  who  had  also  been  with 
er  Royal  Highness  as  dame-d’hon- 
neur  from  the  period  of  her  English 
suite’s  quitting  her  at  Milan  up  to  her 
arrival  in  this  country?  Was  it  meant 
to  be  said  that  that  lady  of  honour 
was  not  to  accompany  her  ?  Was  her 
Royal  Highness  to  be  leR  without 
one?  She  travelled  up,  then,  to  St 
Omers,  without  one  female  attendant 
in  the  capacity  of  lady  of  honour. 
The  Countess  Oldi,  of  all  persons, 
was  the  one  whom  their  Lordships 
might  have  expected  to  be  produced 
on  the  other  side.  Of  the  Countess 
Oldi  there  could  be  no  suspicion.  She 
was  of  a  family  against  whom  there 
could  be  no  suspicion  of  her  Royal 
Highness.  She  was  of  the  family  of 
Bergami,  of  which  there  could  be  no 
suspicion !  She  it  was  who  Mr  Wil¬ 
liams  had  said  should  be  called  to 
contradict  the  facts  charged  to  have 
occurred  in  the  journey  from  Rome 
to  Senegaglia.  But  were  these  all  who 
might  have  been  placed  at  that  bar  ? 
Why  was  not  Austin  produced  ? 
Where  was  he  ?  He  was  now  nine¬ 
teen  ;  his  name  was  among  those  of 
the  witnesses  in  attendance.  He  could 
have  contradicted  many  parts  of  the 
testimony  on  the  other  side.  Where 
was  Hieronymus?— At  Brandenburgh- 
house,  but  by  no  means  forthcoming. 
Where  was  Schiavini  ? — He  was  also 
in  the  country.  But  though  he  per¬ 
formed  many  important  acts  about 
the  tent,  he  was  yet  not  produced. 
Where  was  Ludovico  Bergami,  who 
waited  at  table,  his  brother  being  a 
courier  at  Genoa  ?  Why  was  not  he 
produced  ?  Where  was  Cameron  ? 
Where  was  Lini,  the  Jew  harper  ?  He 
had  now  named  about  eight  persons  ; 
but  there  was  Carlini  too,  who  was 
on  board  the  polacre ;  why  was  not 
he  produced,  and  the  whole  family 
indeed  of  the  Bergamis — Faustina, 
the  mother;  Rappi,  Bernardo,  Fran¬ 
cesco?  Not  one  of  these  had  been 
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produced^althoughhislearnedfriends  for  the  first  time  at  their  lordships' 
had  undertaken  to  contradict  every  bar,  to  launch  into  invectives  against 
part  of  the  case  for  the  prosecution,  the  constituted  authorities  of  the> 
They  called,  indeed*  Lieutenants  realm.  Modern  precedents  were  to 
Flynn  and  Hownam,  and  then  Vas-  be  sought  for,,  to  justify  the  course 
sali ;  but  either  they  have  such  weak  which  they  had  been  allowed  to  adopt; 
nerves,  or  such  treacherous  memories,  and  the  annals  of  corrupt  Rome  were 
that  his  learned  friends  thought  their  to  be  ransacked  for  examples  odious 
other  witnesses  must  not  be  produ-  enough  to  serve  the  purposes  of  their 
ced  at  their  lordships'  bar,  and  there-  denunciation.  The  cruellest  of  ty- 
fore  they  had  been  withheld.  In  re-  rants,  the  most  detested  of  all  anti- 
gard  to  Bergami,  it  was  observed,  quity,  was  to  be  brought  forward  as 
their  lordships  had  been  kept  in  hap-  a  supposed  parallel  to  the  King.  The 
py  ignorance  as  to  the  nature  of  his  throne  itself  was  not  spared ;  nor  was 
services.  What  was  there  at  Genoa,  this  all — their  lordships  were  not 
at  Milan,  at  Naples,  to  call  for  all  that  spared.  No  one  was  to  be  exempted 
further  favour  which  was  shewn  him*  from  the  extraordinary  observations 
to  allow  of  his  introducing  into  her  which  had  fallen  from  his  learned 
Royal  Highness’s  house  and  service  friends.  Their  lordships  would— 
all  his  relations — Faustina,  who,  at  he  would  not  say  pardon  them ;  but 
Genoa,  was  not  known  to  be  hissister?  perhaps  some  excuse  was  to  be  alle- 
the  Countess  01di,who,  at  Genoa,  was  ged  for  them  in  their  trying  situation, 
not  known  by  Dr  Holland  to  be  his  If  the  Queen,  however,  was  innocent, 
sister  ?  Why  was  all  this  secrecy  kept  her  innocence  was  to  be  established 
up  ?  Why,  then,  was  Louis  Bergami  in  some  other  way.  If  she  was  inno- 
to  be  admitted  into  her  Royal  High-  cent,  it  was  not  invective  and  viru- 
ness's  service  ?  What !  her  Majesty,  lence  which  would  prove  her  so.  In- 
who  never  before  let  apy  servant  dine  nocence  stood  secure  always  in  its 
with  her,  at  her  Majesty’s  table,  sud-  own  strength :  it  wanted  no  aid  from 
denly  permitting,  not  only  Bergami,  vindictive  aspersions.  Whatever  had 
but  so  many  members  of  his  family,  been  the  eloquence  of  those  invec- 
to  dine  there.  The  learned  Counsel  tives,  during  the  time  that  the  ques- 
concluded :  Mr  Brougham  had  ar-  tion  of  that  innocence  was  to  be  exa- 
gued,  that  an  advocate  for  an  accu-  mined,  he  could  not  help  thinking 
sed  was  to  defend  his  client  at  all  that  the  path  of  duty  was  to  be  pre¬ 
events  ;  and,  separating  the  duty  of  ferred  by  his  learned  friend.  But  it 
an  advocate  from  that  of  an  honest  seemed,  by  the  conclusion  of  Mr 
and  independent  citizen,  was  to  go  Brougham's  address  to  their  lord- 
on,  regardless  of  the  dangers  he  in-  ships,  that  the  public  had  already 
curred,  and  reckless  of  the  conse-  passed  their  verdict  upon  this  case, 
quences,  even  to  his  country.  But  The  public  had  passed  no  verdict, 
what  was  the  duty  imposed  upon  his  There  was,  indeed,  a  part  of  the  corn- 
learned  friends?  To  protect  the  in-  munity  who  had  attempted  to  do  so 
tcrests  of  their  client,  to  guard  the  — who  had,  by  the  most  base,  the 
innocence  of  the  Queen,  and  to  esta-  most  insidious  means,  endeavoured 
blish  it  against  the  charges  by  which  to  deceive  the  best  and  most  demer¬ 
it  was  impugned.  This  they  had  at-  ving  part  of  the  nation — ^who  had  en- 
tempted  to  do.  But  had  they  confi-  deavoured  to  wrong  and  to  betray 
ned  themselves  to  that  duty?  No;  them.  These,  while  they  had  the 
for  the  Counsel  had  been  permitted,  cause  of  the  Queen  in  their  mouths, 
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had  another  cause  in  their  hearts. 
He  would  not  say  that  he  believed  it, 
but  it  must  pain  every  one  to  believe, 
that  any  countenance  could  be  given 
to  such  a  party  by  the  illustrious  per¬ 
son  accused.  Now,  not  only  had  all 
this  been  done  out  of  doors,  but,  their 
lordships  had  been  told,  in  magnifi¬ 
cent  language,  and  in  a  manner  he 
had  rarely  seen  surpassed,  and  which, 
at  the  time,  had  no  doubt  produced 
a  very  considerable  efiect — ^that  their 
judgment,  if  it  went  to  degrade  and 
dethrone  the  Queen,  would  be  the 
last  and  only  one  they  could  pass, 
which  would  fail  in  its  object,  and  be 
productive  of  endless  ill  consequen¬ 
ces  ;  and  their  lordships  were  told, 
and  attempted  to  be  persuaded,  that, 
as  the  only  means  of  preserving  the 
honour  of  the  crown,  and  securing 
the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  they 
were  called  upon,  at  all  hazards,  and 
whatever  might  be  the  contrary  bias 
of  their  own  opinions,  to  pronounce 
a  verdict  of  acquittal ;  because,  for¬ 
sooth,  such  a  verdict  the  state  of  the 
whole  country  demanded,  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  his  learned  friends.  God  for¬ 
bid  that  such  a  topic  should  ever  pre¬ 
serve  any  weight  with  their  lord- 
ships  ;  that  any  consideration  should 
sway  them  from  their  duty ;  that  they 
should  desert  the  persons  of  high  ho¬ 
nour  and  character,  who  were  inte¬ 
rested  in  this  case,  or  the  exercise  of 
that  discretion  which  had  hitherto 
commanded  the  respect  and  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  country.  “  The  throne,” 
concluded  the  learned  gentleman, 
**  will  be  best  protected,  and  the  altar 
best  defended,  by  a  judgment  passed 
by  your  lordships  according  to  evi¬ 
dence,  the  evidence  which  has  now 
been  ofi'ered  to  you.  If  that  conclu¬ 
sion,  my  l.ords,  be  what  1  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  show,  that  the  nature 
and  amount  of  the  evidence  go  to 
establish,  and  which,  1  think,  it  ine-  ' 
vitably  will  be,  a  verdict  of  Guilty,  I 


am  sure  your  lordships  will  pro¬ 
nounce  it  with  confidence ;  that  it 
will  be  satisfactory  to  your  own  con¬ 
sciences,  and,  sooner  or  later,  that  it 
will  be  satisfactory  to  the  whole  coun- 

The  Solicitor-General  wished  to 
confine  himself  chiefly  to  those  facts 
which  had  been  established  by  un¬ 
doubted  witnesses,  and  concerning 
which  no  question  had  been  raised. 
He  dwelt  particularly  on  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  Bergami.  Ber^ami  was  hired 
as  a  courier,  as  a  courier  only,  on  the 
journey  from  Rome  to  Naples.  In  a 
few  months  aderwards  their  lord¬ 
ships  would  find  him  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  chamberlain  or  equerry — 
made  a  Knight  of  Malta,  (a  very  high 
and  gieat  distinction);  a  Sicilian  ba¬ 
ron  ;  a  Knight  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ; 
and  in  possession  of  a  very  consider¬ 
able  estate  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Milan.  These  were  facts  not  dispu¬ 
ted  ;  it  became,  then,  very  material 
to  consider  how  they  had  been  re¬ 
plied  to— how  met  on  the  other  side. 
His  learned  friends  had  felt  the  weight 
of  them,  and  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty  had  endeavoured,  of  course,  to 
give  some  explanation  of  them.  Let 
their  lordships  now  inquire  a  little 
into  that  explanation;  let  them  ex¬ 
amine  it,  and  see  how  completely,  how 
entirely,  it  had  failed.  Mr  Brougham, 
in  the  course  of  his  address  to  their 
lordships,  had  stated  that  this  was 
all  very  natural — that  Bergami  was 
born  a  gentleman,  but  was  reduced 
in  his  circumstances,  merely  by  the 
events  of  the  French  revolution— that 
he  had  sold  his  estate  to  pay  oif  his 
father’s  debts.  What,  however,  was 
the  evidence  which  the  other  side  had 
laid  before  their  lordships  with  re¬ 
spect  to  this  important  fact  ?  They 
called  Colonel  Tuille,  who  gave  this 
account  of  Bergami : — He  said  that 
he  was  a  sergeant,  or  held  a  situation 
equivalent  to  that  of  a  sergeant,  in 
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the  French  army.  He  told  their  lord¬ 
ship*  that  Bergami  was  the  private^ 
but  familiar,  servant  of  General  Pino ; 
and  they  had  it  uncontradicted  in  evi¬ 
dence,  that,  while  in  the  service  of 
General  Pino,  he  received  wages  at 
the  rate  of  three  livres  a-day,  waiting 
regularly  at  table.  This  was  the  evi¬ 
dence  relative  to  the  previous  situa¬ 
tion  of  Bergami — a  previous  situation 
which  was  granted  on  the  other  side, 
but  accounted  for  by  its  being  said 
that  he  was  born  and  destined  to  be 
a  gentleman,  but  was  reduced  to  ne¬ 
cessities.  Of  this  man's  family,  it 
would  be  seen  that  no  less  than  twelve 
or  thirteen  had  been  taken  into  the 
Princess’s  service :  by  his  relatives  and 
connexions  her  Royal  Highness  was 
beset  on  all  sides,  with  one  most  re¬ 
markable  exception,  which  their  lord- 
ships  could  not  fail  to  notice,  and 
which  had  been  already  emphatically 
alluded  to  by  his  learned  tiiend,  the 
Attorney-General ;  it  was,  that  Ber- 
gami's  wife  never  made  her  appear¬ 
ance  where  the  Princess  took  up  her 
residence.  All  the  rest  of  the  family, 
and  Bergami’s  child,  were  with  the 
Princess  ;  but  the  wife  was  kept  at  a 
distance ;  she  never  could  partake  of 
the  hospitality  of  her  Royal  High¬ 
ness’s  establishment ;  she  was  the 
only  one  of  the  family  who  was  called 
to  submit  to  every  sacrifice  without 
a  murmur.  How  was  it  possible  to 
reconcile  all  these  facts  with  the  state¬ 
ment  of  his  learned  friends  opposite, 
that  Bergami’s  fidelity  as  a  servant 
was  the  sole  cause  of  his  advance¬ 
ment?  It  was  impossible  to  put  all 
these  facts  together,  without  arriving 
at  the  conclusion,  that  the  degrading 
intercourse  had  been  carried  on  which 
was  stated  in  the  preamble  of  the 
bill.  In  regard  to  the  Milan  commis¬ 
sion,  it  was  observed :  Not  a  single 
fact  could  be  brought  forward  to  prove 
that  the  Milan  commissioners  had 
been  guilty  of  the  smallest  impro¬ 


priety  of  conduct.  It  might,  perhaps, 
be  said  that  some  impropriety  had  in 
a  particular  instance  attached  to  some 
subordinate  agent ;  be  that  as  it  might, 
he  was  justified  in  asserting,  that  the 
commissioners  neither  countenanced 
such  conduct,  if  it  had  occurred,  nor 
were  in  the  smallest  degree  privy  to 
it.  'I'hc  learned  Counsel,  like  his  pre¬ 
decessor,  expressed  his  surprise  at  the 
language  used  on  the  other  side,  and 
particularly  at  the  appeals  made  to 
what  passed  out  of  doors.  Their  lord- 
ships,  he  trusted,  would  decide  sole^ 
ly  upon  the  evidence,  without  any 
regard  to  such  considerations. 

When  the  pleadings  had  conclu¬ 
ded,  Mr  Brougham  came  forward 
with  letters  of  Baron  Ompteda,  which 
he  requested  to  be  allowed  to  read, 
as  throwing  light  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  Milan  commission.  The  Duke 
of  Hamilton  moved,  that  these  letters 
should  be  received.  Even  Earl  Grey 
and  Lord  Holland,  however,  were  of 
opinion,  that  this  was  inconsistent 
with  the  rules  of  law,  and  that  an  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Milan 
commission  would  now  be  premature. 
The  motion  was  therefore  negatived 
by  14^5  to  16. 

This  long  and  anxious  proceeding 
being  now  brought  to  its  legal  termi¬ 
nation,  the  House  had  to  proceed 
to  the  legislative  part  of  the  question. 
The  debate  on  the  second  reading  was 
of  extraordinary  length,  being  conti¬ 
nued  through  five  successive  nights.  As 
a  full  report  of  it  would  be  sufficient 
to  fill  a  great  part  of  our  volume,  we 
must,  01  course,  confine  ourselves  to 
a  few  leading  features. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  spoke  first. 
He  began  with  recapitulating  the 
grounds  on  which  the  mode  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  adopted  appeared  to  him  the 
most  eligible,  as  well  as  with  defend¬ 
ing  the  decisions,  both  positive  and 
negative,  which  had  been  passed  up¬ 
on  various  points.  Considering,  then. 
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the  general  result  of  the  evidence,  if 
they  looked  at  a  few  facts  which  had 
been  proved  by  witnesses  quite  above 
all  suspicion,  and  on  whom  no  suspi¬ 
cion  had  been  attempted  to  be  cast — 
they  would  then  be  able  to  pronounce 
an  opinion  on  the  charge  of  adultery. 
Looking  at  the  case  in  this  point  of 
view,  it  did  appear  to  him,  and  it 
was  with  the  utmost  pain  he  said  it, 
that  he  could  draw  no  other  conclu¬ 
sion  than  that  there  had  been  an  adul¬ 
terous  intercourse.  With  respect  to 
contradictions,  and  the  contradictions 
which  it  might  be  said  had  been  given 
to  the  evidence,  it  had  been  his  duty 
very  frequently  to  consider  the  effect 
which  contradictions  might  have  in 
summing  up  the  judgment,  if  he  might 
use  the  expression,  in  cases  which  had 
come  under  his  observation.  It  might 
often  happen,  in  the  course  of  a  trial, 
that  circumstances  were  proved  which 
might  have  no  effect  upon  the  real 
question  at  issue  ;  and  it  might  also 
happen  that  facts  were  alleged  which 
it  was  impossible  for  any  party  to  con¬ 
tradict.  But,  in  cases  where  persons 
were  called  who  spoke  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  fact,  other  persons  being  present, 
and  no  contradiction  was  given  with 
respect  to  that  fact,  (those  persons 
being  within  the  reach  of  the  party 
whose  interest  it  was  to  disprove  the 
fact),- then  it  appeared  to  him  that  the 
circumstance  of  these  persons  not  be¬ 
ing  called  amounted  to  a  tacit  admis¬ 
sion,  that  the  fact  so  charged  was  in¬ 
capable  of  contradiction.  Now,  suffer 
him  for  a  moment  to  lay  out  of  the 
case  all  the  evidence  which  has  been 
called  in  support  of  this  bill — to  lay 
out  of  the  case  the  evidence  of  Ma- 
jocci,  and  -Demont,  and  Ratelli — 
(and  when  he  desired  that  these 
might  be  left  out,  he  was  not  pre¬ 
suming  nor  meaning  to  admit  that 
these  persons  might  not,  in  many  cir¬ 
cumstances,  have  spoken  the  truth), 
— but  laying  out  of  the  case  the  whole 


of  this  evidence,  let  their  lordships 
travel  with  him  to  the  polacre.  Now, 
who  went  on  board  the  polacre  with 
her  Royal  Highness?  There  was 
Schiavani,  Hieronymus,  Bronn,  the 
Countess  Oldi,  Carlino,  Camera,  and 
William  Austin.  He  thought  their 
lordships  would  feel  with  him,  that  if 
they  were  trying  the  mere  question, 
whether  Bergami  and  the  Princess 
slept  under  the  same  tent  or  awning, 
whichever  they  pleased  to  call  it, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  His  lordship  then  went  over 
other  details  of  the  evidence,  to  shew 
that  they  led  to  the  same  conclusion. 
In  conclusion,  he  observed,  "  One 
word  more  as  to  what  is  passing  out  of 
doors,  and  then  I  have  done.  I  take 
no  notice  of  it,  because  I  am  suppo¬ 
sed  constitutionally  not  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it.  But  this  I  will  say, 
let  what  may  or  will  happen,  that  I 
shall  here  perform  my  duty.  But  your 
lordships  have  heard  from  the  bar — 
what  1  was  sorry  indeed  to  hear  from 
such  a  quarter,  and  what  I  never 
heard  from  it  before — your  lordships, 

I  say,  have  heard  an  intimation,  that, 
if  you  pass  judgment  against  the 
Queen,  you  will  most  likely  never 
have  the  power  to  pass  another  judg¬ 
ment.  Y ou  have  heard  something  like 
a  threat  held  out  to  you.  1  declare 
that  such  a  mode  of  addressing  a 
judge  was  never  before  conceived  to 
be  consistent  with  the  duty  of  an  advo¬ 
cate  ;  but  whether  an  advocate  be  right 
in  using  such  language  or  not,  you 
will  allow  me  to  observe,  my  Lords, 
that  it  ought  to  have  no  effect  upon 
you.  You  stand  here  as  the  great  and 
acknowledged  protectors  of  the  lives, 
the  liberties,  the  honours,  and  the  cha¬ 
racters,  of  your  fellow-subjects.  That 
trust  ought  not  to  be  imposed  upon 
you  for  U  minnte,  if  you  can  be  actu¬ 
ated  by  any  improper  bias  or  feeling. 
For  myself,  if  1  had  not  a  minute 
longer  to  live,  I  would  say  to  your 
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lordships,  *  Be  just  and  fear  not'  I 
know  tne  people  of  this  country.  If 
you  do  your  duty  to  them  as  you 
ought,  whilst  you  preserve  their  li¬ 
berties  and  the  constitution,  which 
has  been  handed  down  to  you  by 
your  ancestors,  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  they  will  do  their  duty 
to  you — when  they  will  acknowledge 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  those  to  whom 
a  judicial  task  is  imposed  to  meet  re¬ 
proach,  and  not  to  court  popularity. 
You  will  do  your  duty,  and  leave  the 
rest  to  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  God, 
who  guides  the  feelings  and  senti¬ 
ments  of  mankind,  and  directs  the 
end  and  tendency  of  all  human  affairs. 
Having  thus  discharged  my  own  in¬ 
dividual  duty,  I  leave  it  to  your  lord- 
ships  to  decide  what  is  to  be  the  fate 
of  the  bill  now  upon  your  lordships' 
table.” 

Among  the  speeches  made  in  de¬ 
fence  of  the  Queen,  that  of  Earl 
Grey  was  peculiarly  distinguished  for 
the  copious,  profound,  and  candid 
manner  in  which  he  considered  the 
subject  He  could  not  but  express 
astonishment  that  the  pompous  array 
of  charges  preferred  should  have 
been  reduced  to  the  sudden  elevation 
of  Bergami,  and  the  scene  on  board 
the  polacre.  On  the  first  subject  he 
agreed  that  the  great  favour  shewn 
to  Bergami,  and  the  intimacy  con¬ 
tracted  with  him,  were  deviations 
from  her  Royal  Highness's  rank,  and 
he  could  not  help  wishing  that  she 
had  acted  more  carefully.  But  impro¬ 
priety,  although  a  natural  cause  of 
suspicion,  was  no  proof  of  guilt ;  and, 
in  his  apprehension,  there  were  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  habits  which  ought 
to  qualify  and  mitigate  that  suspi¬ 
cion.  Although  it  might  appear  pa¬ 
radoxical,  he  considered  that  there 
was  something  in  Bergami’s  situation 
which  furnished  less  ground  for  sus- 

Eicion  than  would  have  existed  had 
e  been  a  person  of  superior  rank. 


When  it  was  recollected  that  sovfr. 
reigns  were,  in  situation,  as  much  above 
the  rest  of  mankind  as  a  person  on  a 
lofly  mountain  was  above  the  pas¬ 
senger  on  the  plain  beneath  him,  it 
womd  not  create  surprise  if  it  some¬ 
times  happened  that  they  acted  as  if 
they  had  lost  sight  of  the  proportion 
which  existed  between  themselves 
and  those  below  them.  Besides,  they 
claimed  the  right,  as  well  as  possess¬ 
ed  the  power,  to  exalt  individuals 
from  the  lowest  stage  in  society  to 
the  most  distinguished  rank  and  the 
highest  honour.  He  agreed  with  his 
noble  and  learned  friend  on  the  wool¬ 
sack,  that  the  advancement  of  Ber¬ 
gami  differed  very  much  from  that  of 
individuals  who,  after  long  years  of 
exertion,  worked  their  way  to  dis¬ 
tinction  either  in  the  bar  or  the 
church,  the  array  or  the  navy.  He 
likewise  thought  with  him,  that  it 
was  one  of  the  noblest  points  of  the 
British  constitution,  that  it  placed 
no  bar  in  the  road  to  promotion  be¬ 
fore  any  individual.  Still  he  could 
not  forget,  that  all  history,  both  an¬ 
cient  and  modem,  and  especially  our 
own  history,  was  pregnant  with  ex¬ 
amples  of  persons  elevated  from  the 
lowest  to  the  most  exalted  stations, 
from  no  other  motive  than  caprice  and 
favour ;  and,  as  was  said  by  a  noble 
friend  of  his,  it  was  seldom  found 
that  those  who  obtained  that  good  for¬ 
tune  did  not  let  in  some  part  of  their 
family  to  partake  of  it  The  rapid 
elevation  of  Bergami — and  he  did  not 
mean  to  assert  that  it  was  not  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  suspicion— ought  then 
to  be  considered  with  some  qualifica¬ 
tion,  especially  when  it  was  recollect¬ 
ed  where  her  Majesty  was  at  the  time 
residing.  She  was  in  a  country  sur¬ 
rounded  by  war,  of  which  the  con¬ 
vulsions,  however  they  might  here¬ 
after  terminate,  had  shaken  society 
from  its  very  basis — she  was. in  a 
country  where  she  every  day  saw,  (« 
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the  one  hand,  individuals  who  had 
been  reduced  from  affluence  to  po¬ 
verty,  and,  on  the  other,  individuals 
who  bad  been  exalted  from  obscurity 
to  distinction,  by  the  appalling  events 
of  the  French  revolution — she  was  in 
a  country  whose  very  sovereign  had 
risen  from  a  situation  in  life  as  hum¬ 
ble  and  as  obscure  as  that  of  Berga* 
mi — ^nay,  more,  she  knew  that,  at  that 
very  time,  the  government  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  in  amity  and  alliance  with 
another  monarch  whose  origin  was 
equally  low  and  contemptible.  He 
again  repeated,  that  the  elevation  of 
Bergami  was  suspicious;  but  their 
lordships  wanted  something  more 
definite  than  those  suspicions,  on 
which  so  much  stress  had  been  laid. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  had  said,  with 
respect  to  Majocci  and  Demont,  that 
though  he  thought  that  there  were 
many  contradictions  and  inconsisten¬ 
cies  in  their  evidence,  he  could  not 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  might 
not  have  spoken  a  great  deal  of  truth. 
He  (Earl  Grey^  would  allow  that  it 
was  possible  that  upon  some  occa¬ 
sions  they  might  have  spoken  truth  ; 
but  their  lordships  could  not  depend 
upon  their  evidence  in  any  single 
point,  unless  they  were  upon  that 
point  confirmed  by  that  of  some  un- 
unpeachable  witness.  Earl  Grey 
thought  that  the  Counsel  for  the 
Queen  might  have  good  reasons  for 
not  calling  the  reserved  witnesses, 
particularly  Mariette  and  the  Count¬ 
ess  Oldi.  If  the  Counsel  had  called 
them  to  depose  to  a  single  fact,  they 
would  have  laid  them  open  to  a  cross- 
examination  as  to  her  Majesty’s  con¬ 
duct  during  the  whole  of  that  time, 
and  also  to  the  declarations — for  that 
was  a  point  not  to  be  neglected — 
which  tney  might  have  made  in  the 
course  of  it ;  and  should  they  have 
been  caught  tripping  upon  a  single 
point  in  the  whole  of  that  long  pe¬ 
riod,  the  lynx  eye  of  his  noble  friend 
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on  the  cross-bench  would  have  im¬ 
mediately  detected  it,  and  they  should 
have  been  told  that  neither  of  them 
was  entitled  to  credit.  Because  they 
were  absent,  no  one  surely  could  say 
that  their  lordships  ought  to  join  in 
a  verdict  of  guilty  against  her  Ma¬ 
jesty,  as  if  that  indeed  were  the  only 
question  which  they  were  called  up¬ 
on  to  decide.  As  to  another  leading 
point,  Earl  Grey  would  now  admit, 
that,  by  the  evidence  of  five  witnesses, 
and  the  admission  of  Lieutenant  How- 
nam,  the  fact  of  the  tent  scene  on 
board  the  polacre  was  placed  before 
them.  His  noble  friend  had  stated, 
that  the  admission  of  Lieutenant 
Hownam  came  on  her  Majesty's 
Counsel  by  surprise,  and  that,  from 
the  moment  it  was  made,  the  whole 
course  of  the  defence  was  altered, 
and  an  endeavour  was  made  to  prove 
a  conspiracy.  This  certainly  was  not 
the  fact.  He  had  listened,  with  the 
utmost  pleasure  and  attention  to  the 
strain  of  eloquence,  correct  reasoning, 
and  legal  argument  in  which  her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  case  was  opened  by  her  Attor¬ 
ney-General,  and  he  certainly  did  not 
recollect  him  to  have  stateil,  as  a  part 
of  his  case,  an  admission  that  Bergami 
slept  under  the  tent;  but  he  was 
equally  certain  that  his  learned  friend 
did  not  state  that  he  meant  to  set  up 
a  denial  of  that  fact  as  any  part  of  the 
defence,  which  he  assuredly  would 
have  done  if  he  had  intended  to  in¬ 
troduce  such  a  denial.  Besides,  if  his 
memory  did  not  fail  him,  Mr  Wil¬ 
liams,  in  his  admirable  comment  on 
the  evidence  that  had  been  called, 
and  his  eloquent  and  perspicuous 
statement  of  that  which  was  to  be 
brought  forward,  distinctly  admitted 
that  the  fact  would  not  be  disproved. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  alter  the 
course  of  the  defence,  in  consequence 
of  any  thing  that  had  lieen  stated  by 
Flynn  or  Hownam.  It  was,  it  appear¬ 
ed,  intended  originally  that  the  de- 
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fence  of  the  Queen  should  not  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  any  effort  to  cast  a  doubt 
on  the  fact  that  Bergami  had  slept 
under  the  tent.  The  principal  circum¬ 
stance  that  took  place  on  board  the 
polacre,  was,  as  he  had  just  observed, 
proved  by  five  witnesses,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  admission  of  Lieute¬ 
nant  Hownam ;  and  it  amounted  to 
this,  that  during  five  weeks  Bergami 
did  sleep  under  the  tent  of  the  Queen. 
The  question  was,  were  their  Lord- 
ships  to  infer  from  this  that  the  cri¬ 
minality  of  the  Queen  was  so  decisive¬ 
ly  proved  as  to  justify  a  verdict  of 
guilty  ?  The  conduct  imputed  to  the 
Queen  did  not  appear  to  him  to  come 
before  their  lordships  surrounded  by 
all  that  mystery  and  concealment 
which  commonly  attended  the  tra¬ 
cing  of  a  man,  in  the  night,  to  the 
apartment  of  a  woman,  and  his  stay¬ 
ing  there,  under  those  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  would  only  lead  to 
one  inference  and  conclusion.  It  was 
a  circumstance  of  a  suspicious  nature, 
which  he  regretted  to  nave  occurred, 
and  for  which  the  reason  and  excuses 
that  had  been  assigned  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  him  to  be  altogether  satisfac¬ 
tory.  That  circumstance  might,  how¬ 
ever,  have  existed  under  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  case  ;  and  considering 
how  her  Royal  Highness  was  situa¬ 
ted  on  board  the  polacre,  it  might 
have  appeared  consistent  with  perfect 
innocence.  The  statements  of  Gar- 
giulo,  leading  to  an  opposite  belief, 
appeared  to  nim  on  many  grounds 
liable  to  suspicion.  Looking  to  the 
danger  to  which  her  Royal  Highness 
might  be  exposed ;  considering  that 
Bergami,  who  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  her  chamberlain,  (whether  impro¬ 
perly  or  not  he  did  not  mean  to  in¬ 
quire),  though  he  slept  under  the  tent, 
did  so  when  the  hatches  were  open, 
which  was  always  the  case,  he  could 
not  bring  his  mind  to  infer,  from  the 
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circumstance  of  his  reposing  there, 
that  a  criminal  familiarity  existed  be¬ 
tween  the  parties.  If  even  a  case  was 
made  out,  which  left  no  doubt  on  his 
mind  that  a  connexion  subsisted  be¬ 
tween  Bergami  and  the  Queen,  he 
would  still  never  admit  that  it  had 
taken  place  on  board  ship.  Was  it  not 
ridiculous  to  suppose,  because  they 
went  on  board  together,  that  they 
must  have  an  intrigue  ?  Every  man 
must  feel,  looking  to  the  situation  in 
which  the  Queen  was  placed,  fatigued 
and  exhausted  with  constant  exertion, 
that  such  a  period  was  not  suited  to 
the  indulgence  of  passion.  At  such  a 
time  motives  of  such  a  nature  could 
not  exist,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
reasons  more  consistent  with  inno¬ 
cence  could  be  found  for  the  conduct 
she  was  said  to  have  pursued  towards 
Bergami.  When  this  was  the  case,  it 
was  for  his  noble  friend  to  throw  the 
doubt  into  the  scale  of  the  accused 
party,  instead  of  laying  it  aside  en¬ 
tirely.  He  would  ask  of  their  lord- 
ships  who  had  been  on  board  ship, 
and  were  used  to  the  miseries  of  sea 
voyages,  whether  those  sufferings  did 
not  for  a  time  put  an  end  to  ddicacy 
of  feeling  even  in  the  most  modest 
women,  who  were  compelled  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  act  in  a  manner  to 
which  they  had  been  previously  un¬ 
accustomed.  He  admitted  that  a  sus¬ 
picion  existed,  but  could  the^,  from 
a  suspicion  alone,  draw  any  fair  infer¬ 
ence  of  criminality  that  could  autho¬ 
rise  a  verdict  of  guilty  ?  Well,  then, 
was  the  case  to  be  made  out  by  add¬ 
ing  to  it  other  facts,  which  did  not 
stand  on  sufficient  proof  to  be  recei¬ 
ved  by  themselves  ?  He  alluded  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  sudden  elevation  of 
Bergami.  They  were,  he  admitted, 
matters  of  great  suspicion,  but  taken 
togetlier  they  were  no  more  than  sus¬ 
picion,  and  could  not  amount  to  the 
fair  conclusion  of  guilt,  which  alone 
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could  justify  the  verdict  of  guilty. 
His  Lordship  finally  urged,  that  this 
measure  was  not  an  impeachment,  in 
which  they  must  have  acted  strictly 
in  their  judicial  capacity;  it  was  a 
bill,  and  must  be  considered  in  the 
view  of  policy  and  expediency.  It  was 
not  his  habit^  his  temper,  or  his  dis¬ 
position,  to  call  upon  their  lordships 
to  desist  from  a  necessary  act  from 
fear  or  apprehension.  For  proof  of 
this  he  could  appeal  to  the  whole 
course  of  his  pul)lic  life.  But  they 
were  legislating  in  this  case  for  the 
public  interest ;  and  legislating  for  the 
public  interests,  what  could  they  con¬ 
sider  of  more  importance  than  the 
tendency  and  necessary  effects  of 
passing  this  bill  ?  That  there  were 
improper  feelings  excited,  and  exci¬ 
ted  by  improper  means,  he  did  not 
deny.  He  lamented  and  reprobated 
many  things  that  were  done.  He  had, 
on  a  former  occasion,  expressed  his 
regret  and  disapprobation  that  her 
Majesty  had  written  such  a  letter  to 
the  King.  He  had  no  hesitation  now 
in  expressing  regret  and  disapproba¬ 
tion  at  the  answers  to  addresses  to 
her  Majesty.  The  Queen  was  ill  ad¬ 
vised  in  publishing  such  answers,  and 
none  could  blame  them  more  than  he 
did  i  but  they  were  not,  therefore,  to 
pass  the  bill.  If  her  Majesty,  in  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  peculiar  difficulty,  and 
to  which  she  could  not  have  been  ac¬ 
customed,  had  suffered  her  name  to 
be  connected  with  sucli  writings, 
their  lordships  were  not,  therefore, 
to  act  under  the  influence  of  her  con¬ 
duct  in  that  respect,  to  find  her  guilty 
of  another  and  quite  different  conduct. 
But  their  lordships  mistook  the  state 
of  the  public  mind  if  they  supposed 
that  the  feeling  which  prevailed 
throughout  the  country  was  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  such  means  as  he  had  advert¬ 
ed  to.  A  noble  and  learned  Lord  on 
the  cross  bench  (Redesdalc)  had  de¬ 
nied  that  there  was  any  general  feeling 


in  the  country  against  the  bill.  He 
would  ask thatnobleandleamed Lord, 
whom  he  had  seen,  whom  he  had 
heard,  what  he  had  seen,  or  what  he 
had  heard,  that  could  have  authorised 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  to  make 
this  denial  ?  From  what  was  done, 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other,  the  reverse  was  manifest.  It 
was  done,  not  by  the  mob,  not  by  the 
rabble,  as  a  noble  Lord  had  thought 
proper  to  characterise  a  part  of  the 
people — and  he  could  not  but  lament 
that  such  terms  should  ever  fall  from 
any  of  their  lordships,  terms  which 
only  irritated  and  insulted,  which 
served  only  to  widen  the  breach  be¬ 
tween  their  lordships  and  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  which  tended  to  deprive  the 
people  of  their  natural  and  legitimate 
support.  He  wished  such  expressions 
were  never  used  in  that  house ;  but 
all  farmers,  artisans,  and  tradesmen, 
and  all  honest  men  in  the  country, 
were  decidedly  against  that  bill.  This 
consideration  deserved  the  attention 
of  their  lordships,  and,  in  passing 
this  law,  it  formed  an  important 
ground  on  which  to  rest  their  judg¬ 
ment.  A  division  of  the  two  Houses 
on  this  question  was  to  be  avoided  as 
most  inauspicious.  It  was  not  a  mere 
division  of  opinion  or  judgment;  it 
was  a  resolution  and  consent  of  this 
House  to  degrade  and  render  infa¬ 
mous  the  Queen  of  the  kingdom, 
while  the  House  of  Commons  reject¬ 
ed  such  a  proposal  at  once.  Or,  if  the 
other  House  should  receive  the  bill, 
the  consequence  w'ould  be  most  ha¬ 
zardous.  They  had  seen  that  in  this 
House,  with  only  200  members,  and 
with  every  disposition  to  do  their  du¬ 
ty,  there  was  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
preserving  the  dignity  and  decorum 
that  were  necessary.  How  would  it 
be,  then,  in  the  other  House  ?  How 
long,  too,  would  this  miserable  case, 
which  occupied  their  lordships  so 
long,  be  in  the  other  House?  All 
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public  business,  all  questions  of  the 
most  essential  importance  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  country,  must  be  suspend¬ 
ed  ;  all  the  evidence  of  this  case  must 
be  repeated  there,  and  again  circula¬ 
ted  over  the  kingdom.  If  the  honour 
of  this  country  was  of  so  much  im¬ 
portance  as  to  req^uire  this  bill,  what 
must  all  Europe  tnink  of  the  honour 
of  Parliament  in  hearing,  sifling,  and 
entertaining  details  such  as  were  be¬ 
fore  their  lordships,  and  must,  if 
they  passed  the  bill,  go  before  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  ?  He  fair¬ 
ly  avowed,  that  in  the  outset  his  pre> 
judices  and  feelings  were  unfavour¬ 
able  to  the  Queen ;  he  did  think  it 
possible  that  a  case  would  be  made 
out  that  would  compel  him  to  vote, 
however  reluctantly,  in  support  of  the 
bill ;  but  as  it  now  stood,  viewing  it 
first  as  a  question  of  guilt  or  inno. 
cence,  and,  next,  as  a  matter  of  poli¬ 
tical  expediency,  he  was  bound  to  de¬ 
clare  that  he  could  never  lay  down 
his  head  in  tranquillity  in  future,  if  he 
did  not  to  his  utmost  resist  its  pro¬ 
gress.  He  must  therefore  give  the  on¬ 
ly  vote  he  could  reconcile  to  his  ho¬ 
nour  and  his  judgment ;  and,  laying 
his  hand  upon  his  heart,  with  the 
deepest  sense  of  the  solemnity  of  the 
occasion,  conscientiously  and  fearless¬ 
ly,  before  God,  pronounce — Not  guil- 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  admitted 
with  the  noble  Lord,  that  the  question 
of  expediency  was  one  which  merit¬ 
ed  the  attention  of  the  House,  but  he 
conceived  that  the  time  for  consider¬ 
ing  that  was  the  l2th  of  August,  be¬ 
fore  the  bill  was  brought  in,  and  that 
now  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
consider,  whether  the  preamble  had 
been  sufficiently  proved.  He  wished 
to  admit  most  distinctly,  that  what¬ 
ever  any  noble  Lord  might  think  of 
all  the  allegations,  no  person  ought  to 
vote,  and  he  desired  that  no  person 
>vouUl  vote,  for  the  second  reading. 


who  did  not  believe  that  the  adulte¬ 
rous  intercourse  had  been  proved  by 
sufficient  and  satisfactory  evidence. 
One  principal  part  of  the  evidence  re¬ 
lated  to  the  elevation  of  Bergami,  and 
this  elevation  gave  a  character  to  the 
whole  of  the  transaction,  which  it 
was  necessary  for  the  House  constant- 
ty  to  bear  in  mind.  He  did  not  enter 
upon  this  part  of  the  subject  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  an  opinion  whether 
the  act  of  adultery  had  or  had  not 
been  committed  at  Naples.  If  the  bill 
depended  upon  that  only,  he  should 
fed  bound  to  find  the  Queen  not 
guilty  ;  suspicion  he  should  undoubt¬ 
edly  entertain,  but  there  seemed  to 
him  no  evidence  that  carried  the  case 
at  Naples  beyond  grave  suspicion. 
The  noble  Lord  then  pointed  out  the 
care  with  which  opportunities  of  in¬ 
dulging  this  passion  had  been  sought. 
He  had  marked  the  care  with  which 
that  point  had  been  laboured ;  the 
learned  counsel  had  felt  that  the  po- 
lacre  was  a  strong  obstacle  in  their 
path  ;  and  had  proposed  to  get  over 
it  by  carrying  an  unsuspecting  cha¬ 
racter  up  to  the  very  point ;  but  he 
denied  that  absence  of  taint ;  he  al¬ 
leged,  not  only  that  there  was  suspi¬ 
cion  before  that  period,  but  that  there 
was  a  moral  certainty  of  guilt.  Lord 
Liverpool  finally  addressed  himself  to 
those  noble  Lords  who  were  convin¬ 
ced  of  the  Queen’s  guilt,  but  did  not 
think  it  expedient  to  pass  the  bill. 
He  called  upon  them  to  look  at  the 
inconvenience  which  would  ensue  on 
the  rejection  of  this  measure,  after  the 
accusation  had  proceeded,  and  the 
parties  joined  issue  as  to  the  facts. 
Would  not  a  rejection  of  the  bill,  if 
they  believed  her  Majesty  guilty,  be 
a  triumph  of  guilt  under  circumstan¬ 
ces  most  fatal  to  the  moral  character  of 
the  country  ?  He  conjured  them  to  re¬ 
flect  well  on  the  consequences  of  such 
a  proceeding  in  all  their  various  bear¬ 
ings.  Let  them  bear  in  mind  that  her 
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Majesty  could  not  retire  from  the  bar 
like  a  private  individual,  who  might 
be  acquitted  from  want  of  evidence  or 
some  other  cause,  and  who,  after  her 
trial,  would  be  again  mixed  up  and 
lost  sight  of  in  the  general  mass  of 
society;  her  Majesty  would  still  be 
Queen  of  this  country,  while  in  the 
opinion  of  many  of  their  lordships 
her  character  remained  tainted  with 
crimes  of  the  most  heinous  descrip¬ 
tion,  though  the  adultery  might  not 
be  legally  established.  Admitting  that 
they  were  so  situated  that  they  must 
choose  between  opposite  evils,  he 
would  contend  that  in  all  such  cases 
the  straight-forward  course  was  the 
most  expedient.  Whatever  might  be 
the  inconvenience,  if  they  believed  the 
Queen  to  be  guilty,  they  were  bound 
to  proceed  with  the  bill.  He  had  too 
much  reliance  on  the  good  sense  and 
just  feelings  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  to  believe  that  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  passing  it  would  be  fatal 
or  injurious.  The  noble  Earl  had  ad¬ 
verted  to  the  clamour  which  had  been 
raised  upon  this  subject,  and  to  the 
public  discontent  which  the  measure 
would  create.  It  was  also  very  truly 
stated  by  counsel  at  the  bar,  that  there 
were  disaffected  men  who  converted 
this  subject  into  an  instrument  of  their 
own  seditious  purposes.  Undoubted¬ 
ly  every  grievance,  every  public  mis¬ 
fortune,  in  times  like  the  present, 
would  only  serve  to  increase  the  ex¬ 
ertions  of  those  who  entertained  de¬ 
signs  hostile  to  the  constitution.  He 
did  not  mean  to  prejudice  the  case  of 
the  Queen  when  he  attributed  such 
views  to  some  of  those  who  surround¬ 
ed  her  ;  but  would  to  God  he  could 
say  that  she  was  free  from  all  parti¬ 
cipation  in  their  acts !  But  when  he 
looked  at  most  of  the  answers  which 
had  been  returned  to  the  addresses 
presented,  he  would  ask  any  man 
whether  a  woman,  conscious  of  in¬ 
nocence,  would  ever  have  ottered. 


adopted,  or  authorized  such  answers  ) 
If  really  innocent,  she  would  have 
abided  by  the  sentiments  expressed 
in  her  answer  to  the  first  address,  in 
which  she  said  that  she  came  to  vin¬ 
dicate  her  own  character,  and  desired 
that  her  cause  might  not  be  mixed 
up  with  any  political  question.  It  was 
at  least  manifest,  that  she  had  since 
admitted  persons  about  her,  who  ad¬ 
vised  and  acted  in  a  way  the  best  cal¬ 
culated  to  produce  an  impression  of 
her  guilt.  Far  was  it  from  his  inten¬ 
tion,  however,  to  excite  any  preju¬ 
dice  againsther  on  that  account,  which 
should  in  the  least  interfere  with  the 
decision  of  this  question.  But,  if  their 
Lordships  thought  her  guilty,  and 
that  by  refusing  to  pass  this  bill,  they 
would  enable  guilt  to  triumph,  then 
let  not  any  base  principle  of  fear  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  the  discharge  of  their 
duty.  It  was  his  sincere  hope  that  all 
would  vote  neither  from  fear,  from 
influence,  nor  from  faction,  but  from 
an  opinion  founded  on  the  evidence 
alone.  If  they  acted  steadily  on  this 
principle,  the  world  would  in  the  end 
do  them  justice.  There  was  the  ut¬ 
most  confidence  reposed  in  that  high 
tribunal ;  but,  like  all  others,  they 
stood  before  the  still  higher  tribunal 
of  public  opinion.  If  they  gave  an 
honest  vote,  the  calm  and  deliberate 
result  of  the  solemn  inquiry  in  which 
they  had  been  engaged,  they  might 
confidently  look  up  to  that  tribunal 
for  its  approving  judgment  He  would 
appeal  to  Him  who  alone  knew  the 
secrets  of  all  hearts,  and  who  could 
alone  perhaps  unravel  all  the  myste¬ 
ries  of  this  case,  whether  his  own  con¬ 
clusion  was  not  true  ;  or,  if  not  true, 
whether  it  was  not  founded  in  inte¬ 
grity,  in  a  disposition  to  temper  jus¬ 
tice  with  mercy,  in  a  desire  to  inflict 
no  punishment  heyond  what  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  the  case  required,  and  in  a 
sense  of  what  was  equally  due  to  the 
Crown  and  to  the  country. 
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The  bill  was  opposed  by  Lord 
Erskine,  Earl  Grosvenor,  the  Earl  of 
Rosebery,  Earl  of  Harewood,  Lords 
Arden,  Falmouth,  Ashburton,  How¬ 
ard,  Enniskillen,  Calthorpe,  Gran¬ 
tham,  Blessington,  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  the  Marquis  of  Stafford, 
the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  the  Earl 
of  Rosslyn.  It  was  supported  by  the 
Earl  of  Lauderdale,  Lord  Redesdale, 
the  Earl  of  Donoughmore,  Lord  Gren¬ 
ville,  the  Dukes  of  Atholl  and  North¬ 
umberland.  The  Earl  of  Harrowby, 
though  a  minister,  declared  himself 
not  prepared  to  vote  for  the  divorce 
clause. 

Lord  Ellenborough  struck  out  a 
course  peculiar  to  himself,  and  which 
considerably  influenced  the  House. 
As  one  of  those  who  had  concurred 
with  the  secret  committee  in  recom¬ 
mending  a  solemn  inquiry — as  one 
who  had  agreed  that  it  would  be  best 
carried  on  in  a  legislative  form,  and 
that  the  mode  of  proceeding  actually 
adopted  was  the  most  convenient— -as 
one,  also,  who  had  supported  the  bill 
on  its  first  reading,  but  who  now 
thought  it  highly  inexpedient  and  de¬ 
trimental  to  the  public  interest  that 
it  should  proceed  any  farther — he 
felt  a  natural  desire  to  state  briefly  the 
grounds  of  his  present  opinion.  It  had 
been  said  that  no  one  ought  to  vote  for 
the  bill  who  did  not  think  the  Queen 
guilty ;  to  which  he  would  beg  leave 
to  add,  that  all  who  might  vote  against 
it  did  not  think  the  Queen  innocent. 
They  had  been  exhorted  to  be  “  just 
and  fear  not;"  a  maxim  which  he 
would  amend  by  saying, ''  be  politic 
as  well  as  just."  He  had  understood 
a  noble  Lord  (Arden)  to  express  a 
wish,  either  that  the  preamble  should 
be  greatly  modified,  or  that  the  sense 
of  the  House  should  be  expressed  in 
some  other  way.  If  any  change  was 
to  take  place  in  the  course  which  they 
were  pursuing,  the  time  and  proper 
point  for  it  had  now  arrived.  This 


was  the  occasion  for  considering  what 
would  be  most  conducive  to  the  ends 
of  public  justice,  and  most  accordant 
with  public  expediency.  He  certain¬ 
ly  had  expects  that  the  guilt  char¬ 
ged  would  be  proved  by  evidence  so 
clear,  so  unsuspicious,  so  untainted, 
and  so  irresistible,  that  no  plain  man 
could  refuse  to  yield  it  implicit  cre¬ 
dit.  He  had  expected  that  it  would 
produce  a  material  change  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  public,  and  had  thought 
that  the  investigation,  both  in  its  pro- 
gress  and  result,  would  harmonize 
with  the  national  feeling.  Whether  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  state  his  own 
impression,  on  a  review  of  all  the  evi¬ 
dence,  he  scarcely  knew ;  but  if  it 
were,  he  must  avow  that  he  could 
not  declare  the  Queen  innocent,  and 
he  was  unwilling  to  pronounce  her 
guilty.  At  the  same  time  it  appear¬ 
ed  to  him  that  in  some  respects  guilt 
was  clearly  proved,  and  that  several 
mateidal  allegations  had  been  substan¬ 
tiated.  Others'  were  certainly  not 
made  out  to  his  satisfaction,  and  he 
was  unwilling  to  vote  for  a  bill  of  this 
description  if  it  rested  at  all  upon 
suspicious  testimony.  His  chief  re¬ 
luctance,  however,  to  give  any  far¬ 
ther  support  to  this  measure,  arose 
from  the  strong  and  almost  universal 
feeling  which  existed  against  it.  This 
feeling,  he  was  aware,  sprung  out  of 
delusion;  and  if  the  whole  inquiry 
should  prove  abortive,  it  would  be 
the  most  disgraceful  triumph  of  false¬ 
hood  over  truth  that  the  world  had 
yet  witnessed.  He  had  always  looked 
at  this  question  as  one  of  public  mo¬ 
rals  and  national  character.  The  bill 
was  intended  to  affix  a  mark  of  in¬ 
famy,  but  what  was  the  probable  con¬ 
sequence  if  it  passed  ?  It  would  be 
regarded  as  an  act  of  violence;  it 
would  not  produce  its  effect;  it  would 
cause  a  re-action,  and  bring  about  a 
result  directly  opposite  to  those  views 
with  which  alone  it  could  be  enter- 
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tained.  With  these  consideratioits  he 
felt  himself  impelled  by  a  sense  of 
duty  to  vote  against  the  second  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill.  But  whilst  he  enter¬ 
tained  this  opinion,  he  should  think 
it  most  inexpedient,  he  should  think 
it  a  great  desertion  of  duty  on  the 
part  of  that  House,  if,  after  what  they 
had  learned  of  the  Queen's  conduct, 
they  were  to  pass  over  it  without  cen¬ 
sure.  The  Queen  of  England  was  a 
public  character ;  she  exercised  high 
functions ;  he  meant  not  that  she  was 
to  advise  or  act  in  the  administration 
of  public  affairs ;  but  that  she  stood 
forth  in  the  public  view  as  a  model 
and  example  of  female  conduct.  All 
that  was  required  of  her  was  that  she 
should  be  a  correct  model  and  ex¬ 
ample  in  this  respect ;  and  in  this  re¬ 
spect  it  was  that  the  present  Queen 
utterly  failed.  Every  unprejudiced 
man  who  had  heard  the  evidence, 
every  man  who  lived  at  all  in  the 
world,  would  admit  that  the  Queen 
was  one  of  the  last  women  whom  he 
would  wish  his  wife  to  resemble— one 
of  the  last  whom  the  father  of  a  fa¬ 
mily  would  propose  as  an  example  to 
his  daughters.  He  did  not,  however, 
conceive  that  the  bill  could  become 
expedient  under  any  modifications. 
He  would  rather  propose  expressing 
the  sense  entertained  by  the  House 
of  her  Majesty's  improper  conduct ; 
also  a  diminution  of  her  dignity,  by 
limiting  the  allowance  for  her  sup¬ 
port.  Anxious  as  he  was  for  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  that  House— feeling  as  he  did 
that  its  power  was  essentially  neces¬ 
sary  for  preserving  the  balance  of  the 
constitution — considering  the  peculi¬ 
ar  nature  of  this  measure,  which  im¬ 
peratively  called  on  them  to  act  in  the 
spirit  of  justice  and  sound  policy — 
mindful  also  of  the  circumstances  that 
might  flow  from  its  enactment — look¬ 
ing  to  all  these  points,  and  being 
strongly  actuated  by  them,  he  would 
undoubtedly  give  his  vote  against  the 


second  reading  of  this  bill.  But  he 
trusted  the  House  would  not  separate 
without  a  very  strong  expression  of 
their  Lordships'  feeling  and  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  the  Queen's  con¬ 
duct,  founded  on  the  untouched  part 
of  the  evidence — on  that  portion  of  it 
which  was  not  suspected,  and  which 
no  man  could  deny. 

On  the  7th  November  the  grand 
division  took  place,  when  there  ap¬ 
peared  for  the  second  reading  123, 
against  it  95  ;  forming  a  majority  of 
only  28  ;  a  smaller  one  than  had  been 
anticipated. 

On  the  following  day  her  Majesty, 
through  her  usual  channel  Lord  Dacre, 
presented  the  following  protest 

**  Caroline  Regina. 

"  To  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tempo¬ 
ral  in  Parliament  assembled. 

"  The  Queen  has  learnt  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Lords  upon  the  bill  now 
before  them.  In  the  face  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  of  her  family,  and  of  her  coun¬ 
try,  she  does  solemnly  protest  against 
it.  Those  who  avowed  themselves 
her  prosecutors  have  presumed  to  sit 
in  judgment  upon  the  question  be¬ 
tween  the  Queen  and  themselves. — 
Peers  have  given  their  voices  against 
her  who  had  heard  the  whole  evidence 
yor  the  charge,  and  absented  them¬ 
selves  during  her  Others  have 

come  to  the  discussion  from  the  Se¬ 
cret  Committee  with  minds  biassed  by 
a  mass  of  slanders,  which  her  ene¬ 
mies  have  not  dared  to  bring  forward 
in  the  light. .. 

"  The  Queen  does  not  avail  herself 
of  her  right  to  appear  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  ;  for  to  her  the  details  of  the 
measure  must  be  a  matter  of  indiifer- 
ence  ;  and,  unless  the  course  of  these 
unexampled  proceedings  should  bring 
the  bill  before  the  other  branch  of  the 
legislature,  she  will  make  no  refer¬ 
ence  whatever  to  the  treatment  ex- 
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perienced  by  her  during  the  last  25 
years. 

She  now,  most  deliberately,  and 
before  God,  asserts  that  she  is  wholly 
innocent  of  the  crime  laid  to  her 
charge ;  and  she  awaits,  with  unaba¬ 
ted  confidence,  the  final  result  of  this 
unparalleled  investigation." 

A  considerable  discussion  arose  whe¬ 
ther  this  protest  did  not  so  far  reflect 
on  the  dignity  of  the  House,  as  to 
render  it  unfit  to  be  received.  The 
Chancellor,  however,  at  last  moved, 
**  That  this  House,  notwithstanding 
the  exceptionable  matter  in  some  parts 
of  the  paper  now  presented,  does 
nevertheless,  under  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case,  consent  to  receive 
the  same  as  the  representation  of  what 
her  Majesty  has  further  to  state  to 
the  House  in  the  present  stage  of  these 
proceedings.” — The  motion  was  car¬ 
ried. 

The  House  now  resolved  itself  in¬ 
to  a  committee,,  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  particular  clauses  of 
the  bill.  The  alterations  made  upon 
it  were  merely  formal  and  verbal,  till 
the  divorce  clause  came  under  consi¬ 
deration.  The  Archbishop  of  York 
came  forward  with  a  decided  objec¬ 
tion  to  this  clause.  He  knew  not 
where  any  mention  was  made  in  the 
word  of  God  of  a  religious  expedi¬ 
ency  that  could  justify  this  measure ; 
and,  regarding  marriage  as  a  sacred 
and  solemn  ordinance  of  religion,  he 
must  look  on  the  word  of  God,  and 
on  that  only,  as  the  guide  of  his  con¬ 
duct  on  such  an  occasion.  He  could 
not,  therefore,  consent  to  retain  the  di¬ 
vorce  clause ;  and  y et  i  f  it  were  not  re¬ 
tained,  and  the  other  provisions  of  the 
bill  remained  in  force,  they  would  ex¬ 
hibit  the  extraordinary,  he  might  al¬ 
most  say,  the  monstrous  spectacle  of 
a  degraded  Queen  continuing  to  be 
the  consort  of  the  Sovereign.  He  saw 
no  possible  way  of  extricating  himself 


firom  this  dilemma  but  by  opposing 
the  bill  altogether.  In  voting  yester¬ 
day  against  the  second  reading,  this 
was  the  difficulty  that  influenced  his 
decision.  It  was  not  that  he  felt  any 
hesitation  in  making  up  his  mind  as 
to  the  evidence,  but  he  felt  himself 
justified  as  a  legislator,  and  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  in  say¬ 
ing  Not  content conscious,  at  the 
same  time,  that  had  he  been  called  on 
to  decide  in  a  purely  judicial  charac¬ 
ter,  he  would  have  said  “  Guilty.” 
He  conceived,  however,  it  would  have 
been  much  better  for  the  interests  of 
religion  and  morality,  if  the  bill  had 
never  been  introduced. 

The  Bishop  of  Chester  had  voted 
for  the  second  reading,  only  on  the 
understanding  that  the  divorce  clause 
was  not  to  make  part  of  the  bill.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  defended  divorce  on  scriptural 
grounds;  and  being  convincea  that 
the  charge  was  proved,  could  see  no 
objection  to  the  bill  standing  in  its 
present  form.  The  Bishop  of  London 
held  the  same  opinion.  The  King, 
he  conceived  by  the  Constitution, 
could  do  no  wrong;  he  could  not 
commit  folly,  much  less  crime.  There 
was  therefore  no  room  for  recrimina¬ 
tion.  The  divorce  was  passed  as  a 
penalty  of  crime,  not  as  a  personal 
relief  to  any  party  concerned.  He 
could  see  therefore  no  bar  to  it 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  could  not 
agree  with  the  Right  Rev.  Prelate, 
that  there  could  be  one  law  of  divorce 
for  the  King  and  another  for  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Although,  therefore,  he  belie¬ 
ved  the  Queen  to  be  guilty,  and  was 
ready  to  concur  in  depriving  her  of 
her  public  station,  he  could  not  help 
objecting  to  the  clause  of  divorce. 

The  Earl  of  Darnley  would  say, 
(and  he  should  say  it  with  much  sa¬ 
tisfaction,)  that  it  did  appear  to  him 
that  their  lordships  could  neither 
pass  the  bill  with  the  divorce  clause. 
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nor  without  it.  They  could  not  de> 
grade,  unless  they  could  divorce  her. 
Could  the  wife  of  the  King  be  any 
other  than  the  Queen  ?  He  had  heard 
much,  it  was  true,  of  the  omnipotence 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  but  he  did 
not  suppose  it  had  the  power  of  alter¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  things. 

The  Earl  of  Donoughmore  express¬ 
ed  surprise  atthe  opinion  of  his  friend 
the  Earl  of  Lauderdale.  In  this  case 
the  King  was  prosecutor  only  as  the 
head  of  tlie  state ;  he  had  not  appeared 
in  his  individual  or  personal  capacity, 
and  from  hence  he  went  on  to  infer 
the  total  absence  of  any  analogy  be¬ 
tween  the  present  measure  and  ordi¬ 
nary  divorce  laws.  He  deprecated 
the  little  respect  and  regard  which 
had  been  manifested  for  the  feelings 
of  that  illustrious  individual  (his  Ma¬ 
jesty)  in  the  course  of  this  proceeding. 
It  was  agreed  that  her  Majesty  was 
unfit  to  be  Queen  ;  but,  said  certain 
noble  Lords,  “  Let  her  remain  Queen 
— tie  her  still  to  his  Majesty,— we  will 
give  him  no  hope." 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby  thought, 
that  under  the  present  circumstances, 
and  after  the  long  and  recognized 
separation  which  had  already  taken 
place,  there  was  no  propriety  in  the 
clause  of  divorce. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  had  never 
considered  divorce  as  the  object  of 
the  bill :  and  though  he  himself  did 
not  feel  the  force  of  the  objections  to 
it,  he  had  alw’ays  declared  his  readi¬ 
ness  to  concur  in  its  omission,  if  felt 
as  revolting  to  the  religious  feeling  of 
any  part  of  the  House.  It  was  said, 
that  in  this  case  the  House  could  not 
degrade  the  Queen  without  following 
the  degradation  up  by  a  clause  of  di¬ 
vorce  ;  and  that  if  the  latter  were  not 
adopted,  the  measure  would  be  a  bill 
of  degradation  against  the  King,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  Queen.  Now,  he  could 
not  at  all  concur  in  this  opinion. — 
Suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  case 


were  of  a  Queen  who  had  committed 
the  crime  of  felony,  one  of  the  high¬ 
est  known  to  the  law,  would  anybody 
say  that  that  were  not  enough  to  jus¬ 
tify  her  degradation  from  her  rights 
and  prerogatives  as  Queen  ?  Would 
not  that  justify  a  measure  of  separa¬ 
tion,  though  for  it  no  divorce  could 
be  inflicted.  With  respect  to  the  high 
station  of  the  parties,  it  had  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  exposing  one  of  them  to 
the  effect  of  widely  circulated  calum¬ 
nies,  which  he  could  not  consistently 
withthe  dignity  of  his  station  publicly 
refute.  And  with  respect  to  these  ca¬ 
lumnies,  lie  must  say,  without  mean¬ 
ing  to  bear  hard  upon  the  Queen,  that 
it  was  highly  improper  for  those  who 
could  not  know  the  whole  of  what 
might  haveoccuiTed  between  the  par* 
ties,  to  pronounce  in  a  harsh  and  ca¬ 
lumnious  manner  upon  one  side  of  the 
question  between  them. 

The  Chancellor  felt  many  doubts 
and  difficulties  on  the  subject.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  he  stated  that  no  man  had 
ever  been  guilty  of  more  cruelty  and 
injustice  than  he  had  been,  in  acting 
upon  the  evidence  in  divorce  clauses, 
if  the  testimony* now  upon  the  table 
were  not  sufficient  to  support  the 
clause  under  consideration.  It  was 
his  anxious  wish,  that  each  of  the 
noble  Lords,  as  yesterday,  should  ex¬ 
plain  his  opinion,  whether  this  clause 
ought  or  ought  not'  to  stand,  with  a 
notice  of  the  grounds  on  which  that 
opinion  rested.  As  for  himself,  he 
wished  to  reserve  his  judgment  until 
he  had  obtained  all  the  light  upon  the 
subject  that  could  be  procured. 

The  leading  opposition  Peers,  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Lord  King, 
Earl  Grey,  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon, 
and  Lord  Holland, now  cameforward, 
and  gave  their  decided  support  to  the 
divorce  clause,  enlarging  upon  all  the 
inconsistencies  and  absurdities  which 
would  arise  from  its  omission.  Al¬ 
though  this  course  bore  an  aspect  un- 
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friendly  to  the  Queen,  it  wafl»  in  fact, 
a  highly  politic  measure,  with  a  view 
to  her  interest.  As  it  appeared  that 
many  Lords  had  voted  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill,  only  under  the 
understanding,  and  on  the  condition, 
that  this  clause  was  to  be  omitted,  the 
retention  of  it  insured  a  diminution 
of  the  number  who  would  vote  for 
the  third  reading.  Earl  Grey  openly 
avowed  this  as  the  only  ground  upon 
which  he  could  have  given  his  vote, 
for  a  clause,  of  which,  as  of  the  whole 
bill,  he  entirely  disapproved.  Lord 
King,  on  this  occasion,  made  some 
sallies  which  amused  the  House. — 
There  had  been  a  confusion  of  opi¬ 
nions  amongst  the  Ministers — there 
had  been  a  confusion  of  opinions 
amongst  the  lawyers— and  a  confu¬ 
sion  of  opinions  amongst  the  learned 
Prelates.  He  was  extremely  sorry 
that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on 
the  woolsack  had  not  derived  from 
those  to  whom  he  had  looked  with 
such  confidence,  information  of  a  more 
convincingand  enlightened  character. 
But  if  he  had  not  received  instruction 
from  the  Reverend  Prelates,  he  could 
derive  consolation  from  them;  for 
among  thorn,  as  among  Lawyers,  there 
appeared  difficulty  and  doubt.  Ad¬ 
verting  to  the  injustice  of  being  bias¬ 
sed  by  reports,  he  could  not  deny, 
that  there  were  some  which  had  con¬ 
siderable  influence  upon  his  mind.  At 
the  period  to  which  he  had  alluded, 
it  was  said  that  the  Queen  had  been 
guilty  of  the  greatest  indecencies,  not 
with  Bergami,  but  with  other  persons; 
that  her  Majesty,  at  Blackheath,  had 
been  guilty  of  indecorum  with  Lord 
Liverpool ! — and  that  she  had  played 
at  blindman's-bulF  with  the  Chancel-' 
lor  of  the  Exchequer !  He  could  not 
refer  to  the  exact  period  at  which 
those  extraordinary  and  indecent  pro¬ 
ceedings  took  place — 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool. — **  They 
never  took  place !” — 

Lord  King. — "  I  cannot,  I  assure 


your  lordships,  refer  to  the  exact 
time,  but  it  must  have  been,  I  think, 
when  the  noble  Earl  was  out  of  place, 
and  looking  for  means  to  get  into  of¬ 
fice,  before  the  Regency !” 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool.—  *  Never, 
upon  my  honour  1,” — 

Lord  King  said,  it  was  then  an  in¬ 
stance  to  the  noble  Earl  of  the  infide¬ 
lity  of  reports. 

Lord  Redesdale  supported  the  di¬ 
vorce  clause.  The  Chancellor  finally 
declared,  that  his  own  opinion  was  in 
its  favour,  but  that  he  was  willing  to 
yield  to  the  religious  scruples  of  others, 
and  was  disposed  to  go  along  with 
his  friend  Lord  Liverpool. 

In  consequence  of  the  junction  be¬ 
tween  the  Queen’s  friends,  and  the 
most  decided  among  her  adversaries, 
the  divorce  clause  was  carried  by  the 
large  majority  of  67,  (129  to  62).  It 
was  a  remarkable  circumstance  to  see 
nine  Cabinet  Ministers  in  this  limit¬ 
ed  minority. 

On  the  following  day,  (November 
10)  the  discussion  on  the  clauses  con¬ 
tinued.  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  ob¬ 
served,  that  a  highly  distinguished 
nobleman  (Earl  Grey)  had  openly 
declared  that  his  view  in  voting  for 
the  divorce  clause  was  solely  to  put 
an  entire  stop  to  it.  He  asked  whe¬ 
ther  the  noble  Lords  who  differed 
from  him  in  opinion  would  aid  this  v 
trick  and  manoeuvre  by  voting  against 
the  third  reading.  Earl  Grey  rose 
with  great  warmth,  and  repelled  the 
imputation  as  unjust,  unfounded,  and 
calumnious.  He  must  say,  that  to 
be  accused  of  tricking  and  manoeu- 
vring  in  his  conduct,  when  he  open¬ 
ly  avowed  the  motive  and  the  object 
of  that  conduct,  appeared  to  him  the 
most  extraordinary  and  unauthorized 
charge  ever  made  in  that  house.  He 
repelled  with  indignation  and  dis¬ 
dain— and  he  was  almost  inclined  to 
use  a  much  harsher  word — the  impu¬ 
tation  that,  for  any  earthly  object,  he 
would  consent  to  practise  tricks  and 
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manoeuvres  ;  and  he  appealed  to  their 
Lordships,  whether  his  intention,  with 
respect  to  his  vote,  had  not  been 
openly  and  candidly  avowed.  No¬ 
thing  was  more  justifiable  or  more 
common  in  Parliamentary  practice, 
.than  for  a  member  who  strongly  dis¬ 
approved  of  any  measure,  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  clog  it  with  conditions  which 
would  procure  its  rejection.  He  ho¬ 
ped  that  those  noble  Lords  who  had 
given  a  pledge  that  they  would  not 
▼ote  fur  the  bill  with  the  divorce 
clause,  would  now  redeem  that  pledge, 
and  get  rid  of  the  bill  altogether. — 
Lord  Lauderdale  explained  that  he 
did  not  mean  to  use  the  words  trick 


and  manoeuvre  in  any  reproachful  or 
unparliamentary  sense. 

Some  trifling  modifications  in  the 
terms  of  the  bill  were  then  discussed, 
and  the  House  adjornned  till  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day. 

Next  day  (11th  November)  a  good 
deal  of  desultory  conversation  took 
place,  but  without  the  possibility  of 
bringing  forth  any  thing  new  on  so 
beaten  a  subject.  The  vote  at  length 
being  loudly  called  for,  the  numt^rs 
appeared — 

For  the  third  reading,  108 

Against  it,  -  99 

Majority,  9* 


Lord  Harris  Bishop 

Ross  (Glasgow) 

Meldtum  (Aboyne) 

Hill 

Combermere 

Hopetoun  Viscount 

Manners 

Ailsa  (Cassilis) 

Lauderdale 
Sheffield 
Redesdale 
St  Helens 

Northwicke  Earl 

Bolton 

Carrington 

De  Dunstanville 

Rous 

Saltersford  (Courtown) 
Stewart  (Gh^oway) 

Stewart  (Moray) 

Douglas  (Morton) 

Grenville 

Suffield 

Montagu 

Gordon  (Huntley) 

Somers 

Rodney 

Middleton 

Napier 

Colville 

Gray 

Saltoun 

Forbes 

Bish.  Cork  and  Ross 
Llandaff 
Peterborougli 


Ely 

St  David’s 

Worcester 

St  Asaph 

London 

Exmouth 

Lake 

Sidmouth 

Melville 

Curzon 

Sydney 

Hereford 

St  Germains 

Whitworth 

Verulam 

Cathcart 

Mulgrave 

Orford 

Manvers 

Rosse 

Nelson 

Powis 

Limerick 

Donoughmore 

Belmore 

Mayo 

Longford 

Mount-Cashel 

Kingston 

Liverpool 

Digby 

Mount-Edgecombe 
Strange  (Athol) 
Abergavenny 
Ailesbury 
Bathurst 


Earl  Chatham 
Harcourt 
Warwick 

Graham  (Montrose) 

Pomfret 

Macclesfield 

Balcarras 

Home  ^ 

Coventry 
Rochford 
Abingdon 
Shaftesbury 
Cardiran 
Winchelsea 
'  Bridgewater 

Marquis  Convngham 
Anglesey 
Camden  . 
Northampton 
Exeter 
Headfort 
Cornwallis 
Buckingham 
Lothian 
Queensberry 
Winchester 
Duke  Wellington 

N  orthumberland 
Newcastle 
Rutland 
Beaufort 

Earl  Westmorland,  C.  P.  S. 
Lord  Chancellor 
Arch.  Canterbury 
Duke  Clarence 
York 
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Immediately  after  the  vote.  Lord 
Dacre  put  in  a  petition  from  the 
Queen,  praying  to  be  heard  by  coun¬ 
sel  against  the  passing  of  the  bill. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  rose  imme¬ 
diately,  and  said  that  he  apprehend¬ 
ed  such  a  course  would  be  rendered 
unnecessary  by  what  he  was  about  to 
state.  He  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the 
state  of  public  feeling  with  regard  to 
this  measure,  and  it  appeared  to  be 
the  opinion  of  the  House  that  the  bill 
should  be  read  a  third  time  only  by 
a  majority  of  9  votes.  Had  the  third 
reading  been  carried  by  as  consider¬ 


able  a  number  of  Peers  as  the  second, 
he  and  his  noble  colleagues  would 
have  felt  it  their  duty  to  persevere 
witli  the  bill,  and  to  send  it  down  to 
the  other  branch  of  the  legislature. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  country, 
however,  and  with  the  division  of  sen¬ 
timent  so  nearly  balanced,  just  evin¬ 
ced  by  their  Lordships,  they  had 
come  to  the  determination  not  to  pro¬ 
ceed  farther  with  it.  It  was  his  inten¬ 
tion,  accordingly,  to  move  that  the 
question  do  pass  that  the  bill  be  put 
on  this  day  six  months. 

Earl  Grey  entered  into  a  vehement 


Lord  Breadalbane 
Erskine 
Arden 

Ellenborough 
Alvanlev 
Loftus  (Ely) 

FitzgibiMn  (Clare) 
Bayning 

Gwydyr  •  Hi 

Calthorpe  Vie 

Downay  (Downe) 

Yarborough 

Dundas 

Selsea 

Mendip  (Clifden) 

Auckland 

Gage 

Fisnerwick  (Don^al) 

Amherst 

Kenyon 

Sherborne 

Berwick 

Ashburton 

Bagot 

Wusingham 

Dynevor 

Foley 

Hawke 

Sunbridge  (Argyll) 

Dude 

Holland 

Ponsonby  (Besborough) 

Grantham 

King 

Belhaven 


Clifton  (Damley) 

Earl  Ilchester 

Saye  and  Sele 

Egremont 

Howard 

Fitzwilliam 

De  la  Zouch 

Portsmouth 

Clinton 

Stanhope 

Dacre 

Cowper 

Audley 

Dartmouth 

De  Chfibrd 

Oxford 

Glocester 

Rosebery 

:  Granville 

Jersey 

Anson 

Albemarle 

Duncan 

Essex 

Hood 

Thanet 

Leinster 

Denbigh 

Torrington 

Suffolk 

Falmouth 

Derby 

Bolingbroke 

Marquis  Bath 

Blessington 

Stafford 

Bradfora 

liansdown 

Morley 

Duke  Portland 

Minto 

Brandon 

Grey 

Devonshire 

Gosford 

Bedford" 

Romney 

Grafton 

Rosslyn 

Richmond 

Caledon 

Somerset 

Enniskillen 

Archbp.  Tuam 

Farnham 

York 

Carrick 

Duke  of  Glocester 

Carnarvon 

. — 

Mansfield 

Contents,  108 

Fortescue 

Non-contents,  99 

Hilsborough  (Downshire)  — 

Grosvenor 

Majority,  9 

Delaware  J 

In  all,  207 
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invective  against  the  conduct  of  mi> 
nisters  in  the  whole  course  of  the 
bill.  He  charged  the  servants  of  the 
Crown  with  the  grossest  neglect  of 
duty,  in  the  first  instance,  in  listen¬ 
ing  only  to  ex-parie  evidence,  and 
giving  a  willing  credence  to  the  most 
exaggerated  and  unfounded  calum¬ 
nies.  They  had  thus  fur  many  months 
agitated  the  nation — they  had  produ¬ 
ced  a  general  stagnation  of  public  and 
private  business — and  they  had  given 
a  most  favourable  opportunity,  were 
it  desired,  to  the  enemies  of  internal 
peace  and  tranquillity.  They  had 
betrayed  their  King,  insulted  their 
Queen,  and  had  given  a  shock  to  the 
morals  of  society  by  the  promulga¬ 
tion  of  the  detestable  and  disgusting 
evidence,  in  the  hearing  of  which  the 
House  had  been  so  long  occupied. 
The  result  had  been,  that,  after  in¬ 
quiries,  secret  and  open — after  the 
grossest  calumnies  and  the  foulest  li¬ 
bels  had  been  made  the  subject  of  de¬ 
tail  and  debate  for  50  days — after  all 
the  injury  that  it  was  possible  to  do 
the  Queen  had  been  accomplished, 
the  bill  was  abandoned,  not  without 
reason,  but  assuredly  without  apology. 
Lord  Erskine  expressed  the  delight 
he  felt,  that,  after  all  that  had  been 
threatened  and  performed,  he  had  yet 
at  length  lived  to  see  justice — tardy 
and  reluctant  justice — done  to  the 
Queen.  It  was  the  victory  of  right  and 
innocence  over  wrong  and  malignity. 
The  Duke  of  Montrose,  on  the  other 
hand,  declared  his  unaltered  convic¬ 
tion,  that  the  charge  had  been  proved, 
and  that  he  could  never  consider  her 
as  his  Queen. 

The  motion,  that  the  bill  be  read 
this  day  six  months,  was  then  carried 
unanimously. 

The  intelligence  of  this  issue  was 
received  by  the  great  body  of  the 
people  with  unbounded  rejoicings. 
Nothing,  it  is  true,  could  be  substan¬ 
tially  less  brilliant,  or  satisfactory  to 


the  royal  personage.  Several  of  the 
Lords  who  spoke  against  the  bill,  and 
even  a  part  of  those  who  protested 
against  the  second  reading,  declared 
theirfull  conviction  of  her  guilt ;  while 
others,  oqly  conceiving  that  there  was 
still  a  doubt  remaining,  claimed  for 
her,  as  for  every  accused,  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  that  doubt.  The  friends  of  the 
Queen,  however,  were  prudent  enough 
not  to  look  so  narrowly  into  these 
particulars,  but  accepted  this  as  a  full 
and  triumphant  acquittal.  The  mul¬ 
titude  indulged  themselves  without 
reserve  in  their  usual  tumultuary 
modes  of  displaying  exultation.  Lon¬ 
don  was  illuminated  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  during  three  successive  nights. 
A  prohibition  to  celebrate  the  event 
in  Edinburgh  in  the  same  manner, 
was  revenged  by  the  mob,  by  break¬ 
ing  every  window  in  several  of  the 
principal  streets.  Every  city  and 
township  throughout  the  kingdom 
had  its  jubilee.  A  new'  series  of  ad¬ 
dresses  was  entered  upon,  in  which 
her  Majesty  was  congratulated  on  the 
glorious  issue  of  the  proceedings 
against  her,  and  by  which  her  inno¬ 
cence  was  declared  to  have  shone 
forth  brighter  than  noon-day.  The 
streets  of  the  metropolis  continued 
covered  with  successive  processions 
of  lightermen,  watermen,  bricklayers, 
glass-blowers,  and  other  enlighten¬ 
ed  public  bodies,  proceeding  to  pay 
their  homage  at  Brandenburgh  House. 
Her  Majesty's  procession  to  St  Paul’s 
might  be  considered  as  the  zenith  of 
her  triumph,  after  which  this  vast  and 
continued  tide  of  popularity  began  sen¬ 
sibly  to  ebb.  It  was  soon  observed  that 
the  acquittal,  as  it  was  called,  had 
made  no  change  in  the  feelings  of  the 
noblefamilies  of  England,  and  that  not 
a  singlefemale  visitor  of  high  rank  had 
in  consequence  swelled  the  court  of 
Brandenburgh  House.  At  the  same 
time,  sober  men,  attached  to  the  ex¬ 
isting  order  of  things,  began  to  be 
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struck  with  alarm  at  the  aspect  which 
matters  were  assuming.  The  public 
mind  appeared  to  be  in  a  ferment  al¬ 
together  unprecedented :  the  press 
teemed  with  the  most  indecent  per¬ 
sonal  attacks  on  the  head  of  the  state; 
and  the  Queen,  by  placing  herself  at 
the  head  of  the  faction  most  eager 
for  innovation,  appeared  likely  to  give 
it  a  new  importance.  This  part  of  the 
nation,  which  had  hitherto  viewed  in 
a  sort  of  inert  and  paralyzed  attitude 
the  torrent  of  strange  events,  began 
now  to  bestir  itself.  The  course  pur¬ 
sued  was,  to  evade  all  mention  of,  or 
opinion  upon,  recent  proceedings,  and 
to  confine  themselves  to  general  pro¬ 
fessions  of  loyalty,  of  attachment  to 
his  Majesty’s  person,  and  of  horror 
at  the  anarchical  principles  which 
were  now  afloat.  In  the  universities, 
the  Scotch  county  meetings,  and  other 
aristocratic  and  corporate  bodies,  re¬ 
solutions  of  this  tenor  were  carried 
easily,  and  by  great  majorities.  In 
the  towns,  however,  it  usually  hap¬ 
pened,  after  the  sober  and  steady  per¬ 
sons,  whose  presence  was  alone  de¬ 
sired,  had  taaen  their  seats,  that  an 
unbidden  and  unwished-for  crowd 
rushed  in,  and  either  negatived  the 
proposed  address,  or  appended  to  the 


general  professions  of  loyalty  some  fa¬ 
tal  clause,  giving  to  the  whole  a  cha¬ 
racter  directly  the  reverse  of  what 
had  been  contemplated.  On  these 
occasions,  secession  was  often  the  re¬ 
source  of  the  original  party ;  and  at 
last  it  became  the  system  to  get  on 
foot  two  rival  addresses,  which  were 
eagerly  hawked  about,  and  names,  by 
every  expedient,  collected  by  their 
supporters.  In  London  a  singular 
phenomena  took  place ;  the  Court  of 
Aldermen  having  presented  an  ad¬ 
dress  replete  with  loyalty,  while  the 
Common  Council  followed  next  day, 
with  one  which  might  be  considered 
as  a  personal  insult  on  the  Sovereign. 
In  the  English  counties,  bodies  con¬ 
taining  a  large  confusion  of  popular 
elements,  the  struggles  were  eager, 
and  the  events  various.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  a  gradual  change 
took  place  in  the  public  mind ;  the 
enthusiasm  in  favour  of  one  side  of 
the  Royal  House  suffered  a  remark¬ 
able  abatement ;  while  the  other, 
from  being  the  object  of  perpetual  sa¬ 
tire  and  lampoon,  began  to  advance  to¬ 
wards  that  personal  popularity  which 
soon  after  expressed  itself  so  strongly, 
and  has  ever  since  continued  without 
abatement. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

FRANCE. 

Meeting  of  the  Chambers — State  of  Parties — Assassination  of  the  Duke  of 
Bern — Law  restraining  individual  Liberty — Lam  on  the  Press — Lam  of 
Elections — Violent  Disturbances — Modification  of  the  Lam-— It  passes— Fi¬ 
nances — Military  Conspiracy— Minor  Objects. 


The  French  Legislative  Chambers  met 
on  the  29th  November  1819.  Every 
thing  portended  a  stormy  session, 
though  not  storms  so  terrible  as  those 
which  actually  ensued.  Hitherto  the 
system  adopted  by  the  King  at  his  last 
return  to  power  had  proceeded  in  a  to¬ 
lerably  sraooth  and  successful  tenor. 
His  object  had  been  to  form  a  centre 
or  middle  party  between  the  fierce  con¬ 
flicting  elements  of  the  ultra  royalists 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  extreme  liber¬ 
als  on  the  other.  Amid  the  lessons 
taught  by  recent  events,  and  amid  that 
moderation  which  usually  sways  public 
bodies  on  their  first  entry  upon*  their 
functions,  a  considerable  body  in  both 
Chambers  were  led  on  principle  to 
approve  and  adopt  this  system.  These 
members,  joined  to  others  who  were 
secured  by  the  influence  of  the  crown, 
enabled  the  ministry  to  maintain  a  stea¬ 
dy,  though  somewhat  narrow  majority, 
over  the  two  opposite  sides,  even  when 
they  united  against  the  centre  as  a  com¬ 
mon  enemy.  Moderation,  however,  in 
political  bodies,  is  a  circumstance  usual¬ 
ly  of  very  ephemeral  duration.  In  the 
course  of  successive  debate  and  conflict, 
the  passions  on  each  side  were  continu¬ 


ally  roused  ;  personal  enmities  were  su- 
peradded  to  political  contentions  ;  and 
each  threw  himself  farther  into  the  ex¬ 
treme  of  the  party  to  which  he  had  at¬ 
tached  himself.  Thus,  at  every  elec¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  course  of  every  succes¬ 
sive  session,  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
Chamber  gained  continual  accessions, 
and  pressed  closer  and  closer  upon  the 
narrowing  majority  in  the  middle.  It 
became  at  length  evident  that  this  last 
w.ould  soon  lose  almost  all  those  who 
were  attached  to  it  from  principle,  and 
would  be  confined  to  such  as  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Crown  could  command ; 
in  short,  that  it  would  be  converted 
into  a  minority.  In  this  urgency,  it 
was  only  by  some  bold  and  decisive 
measure  that  ministers  could  hope  to 
preserve  their  political  existence.  The 
course  upon  which  they  determined, 
was  one  liable  to  manifest  objections. 
It  was  no  other  than  to  introduce  a 
new  principle  of  election,  by  which  the 
nomination  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties  should  be  thrown  more  into  the 
hands  of  men  of  large  property,  who, 
it  was  expected,  would  adhere  to  the 
existing  administration.  Without  en¬ 
tering  into  the  abstract  merits  of  the 
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plan,  it  was  impossible  not  to  observe 
that  it  was  rendered  very  critical  by  the 
present  situation  of  France.  In  a  state 
shaken  by  so  many  successive  agita¬ 
tions,  the  great  object  was,  that  it 
should  be  aflowed  to  settle  and  conso¬ 
lidate  itself,  which  it  would  only  do 
W  continuing  in  the  same  position. 
To  begin  shaking  afresh  the  very  basis 
upon  which  it  rested,  had  a  direct  ten¬ 
dency  to  involve  the  monarchy  in  new 
perils.  Accordingly,  on  the  rumour  of 
this  project,  there  arose  throughout 
France  an  alarm  and  fermentation, 
which,  as  usual  in  cases  of  any  remark¬ 
able  innovation,  was  greater  even  than 
the  occasion  warranted.  Petitions  were 
poured  in  from  every  quarter,  remon¬ 
strating  against  such  a  breach  of  the 
originm  charter. 

The  King,  on  opening  the  Cham¬ 
bers  on  the  29th  November,  indicated, 
not  obscurely,  that  some  changes  were 
in  contemplation.  Amid  the  general 
satisfaction  diffused  by  the  security  of 
peace,  by  the  liberation  of  the  French 
soil  from  the  presence  of  foreigners, 
and  by  the  prospect  of  a  gradual  re¬ 
duction  of  the  public  burdens,  he  could 
not  conceal  that  elements  of  fear  were 
mingled.  A  vague  inquietude  had  ta¬ 
ken  possession  of  men's  minds,  and,  in 
order  to  ensure  the  permanence  of  the 
constitution,  it  must  be  placed  on  a 
firmer  basis,  and  secured  from  shocks 
the  more  dangerous  as  they  were  fre¬ 
quently  repeated.  As  founder  of  the 
charter,  he  felt  that  some  ameliora¬ 
tions  were  necessary  to  secure  its  power 
and  its  action.  It  was  necessary  to  give 
to  the  Chamber  a  longer  duration,  and 
free  it  from  the  annual  shock  of  par¬ 
ties.  Thus  only  could  they  save  the 
monarchy  from  “  the  licence  of  public 
liberties,  and  finally  close  up  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  abyss.” 

On  the  very  threshold  of  this  ses¬ 
sion,  a  question  arose,  which  called 
forth  the  most  violent  and  inveterate 
party  feelings.  Gregoire,  of  regicide 


celebrity,  had  been  elected  as  fourth 
deputy  to  the  department  of  the  Isere, 
a  choice  which  was  sounded  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom  as  a  signal  triumph 
of  the  republican  party.  The  ministry 
demurred  to  this  appointment,  and  the 
royal  dissatisfaction  was  announced  bj 
his  not  receiving  any  lettre  close  invi¬ 
ting  him  to  attend. 

The  committee  to  which  this  elec¬ 
tion  was  referred,  endeavoured  to  evade 
the  delicate  discussions  which  it  was 
likely  to  involve,  by  founding  its  nul¬ 
lity  upon  the  circumstance,  that  Gre¬ 
goire,  being  resident  at  Paris,  could 
not,  according  to  art.  42  of  tbe  char¬ 
ter,  represent  the  department  of  the 
Isere.  To  any  other  motive  they 
merely  alluded  by  observing,  **  We  are 
thus  freed  from  -the  necessity  of  ex¬ 
amining  a  question  much  more  seri¬ 
ous,  which  agitates  every  mind,  since 
the  report  of  this  nomination  resound¬ 
ed  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  political  morality,  which  calls 
up  the  most  grievous  recollections,  by 
remindingusof  the  horrible  crime  which 
the  nation  in  mourning  goes  every  year 
to  expiate  at  the  foot  of  our  altars." 
They  finally  expressed  their  wish,  that 
the  nation  might  never  be  obliged  to 
deliberate  on  persons,  and  to  censure 
the  acts  of  the  electoral  coUges. 

The  reading  of  the  report  was  scarce¬ 
ly  finished,  when  the  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  tumult  arose  in  the  assembly. 
The  left  side  pressed  for  an  immediate- 
vote,  while  the  right  demanded  a  de¬ 
bate  ;  and  each  endeavouring  to  carry 
his  point  by  mere  clamour,  nothing  was 
heard  but  a  confusion  of  tumultuous 
cries.  The  President  at  length  decla¬ 
red  the  meeting  dissolved,  but  with¬ 
out  the  least  attention  being  paid  by 
any  one.  At  length,  when  this  storm 
had  continued  for  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  Baron  Pasquier  succeeded  in  rai¬ 
sing  his  voice  above  it.  He  represent¬ 
ed  so  forcibly  the  absolute  necessity, 
that  every  proposition  should  be  dis- 
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cuised  before  it  was  voted,  that  a  ge¬ 
neral  acquiescence  took  place. 

M.  Laine,  on  the  royalist  side,  after 
slightly  attending  to  the  ground  of 
nonresidence,  on  which  the  committee 
proposed  to  exclude  the  candidate, 
proceeded  at  once  to  what  he  consi¬ 
dered  as  the  real  ground,  his  unwor¬ 
thiness  of  being  elected.  There  was  no 
formal  law,  it  was  said,  by  which  this 
could  be  made  a  principle  of  exclu¬ 
sion.  “  Gentlemen,”  said  he,  “  our  le¬ 
gislature  has  respected  the  French  too 
much  to  prohibit  literally  their  send¬ 
ing  such  a  man  into  the  representative 
assembly.  But  there  is  a  law  which 
has  no  need  of  being  written  to  be 
known,  to  be  executed.  This  law  is 
not  kept  in  perishable  archives  ;  it  is 
not  subject  to  the  caprices  or  varying 
wants  of  a  nation  ;  it  is  preserved  in  an 
incorruptible  tabernacle,  the  conscience 
of  man  ;  this  law  is  eternal ;  it  is  im¬ 
mutable  in  all  times  and  in  all  places  ; 
it  is  called  reason  and  justice;  in  France 
it  bears  likewise  the  name  of  honour. 
The  electoral  college  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Isere  ought  to  have  judg¬ 
ed  that  a  man  could  not  be  elected  who 
is  the  object  of  so  terrible  a  public  no¬ 
toriety  ;  who  cannot  be  admitted  with¬ 
out  the  violation  of  public  morals  and 
national  honour.  All  these  outrages  are 
committed  when  they  attempt  to  open 
the  gates  of  this  assembly  to  the  fourth 
deputy  of  the  Isere.  The  case  is  clear, 
either  this  man  must  retire  before  the 
reigning  dynasty,  or  the  race  of  our 
kings  roust  retire  before  him."  He  in¬ 
sisted  dso  that  the  omission  of  the 
King’s  letter  was  sufficient  to  exclude 
him,  and  that  a  deputy  could  not  be 
considered  national  by  being  merely 
elected  by  his  college,  nor  until  it  had 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Chamber. 

Benjamin  Constant,  in  strenuously 
supporting  the  opposite ,  side  of  the 
question,  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  nomina¬ 
tion  to  the  ministry,  in  1815,of  Fouchc, 
amanwhohad  not  only  figured  through- 
7 


out  the  whole  course  of  the  French  re¬ 
volution,  but  “  who  had  pronounced 
that  fatal  vote,  that  vote  over  which 
the  friends  of  liberty,  above  all  others, 
have  groaned,  because  they  felt  that  it 
gave  an  almost  mortal  blow  to  liberty." 
The  King  sought  thus  to  give  an  in- 
contestible,  brilliant,  sublime  proof  of 
his  complete  oblivion  of  the  past.  He 
thus  declared,  that  he  intended  not  ven¬ 
geance,  but  fidelity  to  what  he  had 
promised.  The  King  wished,  gentle¬ 
men,  that  the  presence  of  the  man 
whom  he  had  called  into  his  counsels 
should  be  a  living  proof  that  the  word 
of  kings  is  sacred,  and  that  every  en¬ 
gagement  contracted  by  them  is  irre¬ 
vocable.”  He  insisted,  therefore,  that 
it  would  be  depriving  the  King  of  all 
the  fruits  of  his  magnanimous  effort, 
and  acting  in  a  manner  directly  con¬ 
trary  to  his,  if  they  were  to  reject  a 
deputy  on  the  ground  of  unworthiness. 
“  It  is  in  the  name  of  the  King,  in  the 
name  of  all  that  he  has  done  to  re¬ 
establish  tranquillity  and  concord,  in 
the  name  of  the  fruits  which  we  al¬ 
ready  reap  from  his  prudence  and  wis¬ 
dom,  that  I  call  upon  you  to  put  aside 
the  question  of  unworthiness." 

Manuel,  another  of  the  leading  de¬ 
puties  on  the  liberal  side,  attacked  the 
very  principle  of  making  unworthinesa 
a  ground  of  exclusion.  'To  add  another 
ground  to  those  which  the  law  had  tra¬ 
ced,  was  ruining  the  freedom  of  elec¬ 
tions,  and  depriving  the  citizens  of 
every  legal  means  of  defending  their 
rights.  Such  a  step  would  be  an  open 
violation  of  the  article  of  the  charter, 
which  prescribed  to  all  silence  and  obli¬ 
vion  respecting  whatever  votes  and  opi¬ 
nions  had  been  emitted  in  the  course 
of  the  political  troubles  of  France. 
When  would  there  be  an  end  of  the 
consequences,  if  mere  opinions,  emit¬ 
ted  in  a  moment  of  fear  and  efferves¬ 
cence,  were  to  constitute  unworthi¬ 
ness.  Upon  this  principle,  all  who  had 
taken  a  share  in  the  numerous  addresses 
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hottUe  to  the  reigninsr  dynaity,  which 
had  beeo  preteated  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  revolution,  might  come 
to  be  considered  u  political  Helots. 

Baron  Pasquier,  replying  to  Benja¬ 
min  Constant,  urge^  that  the  step 
which  the  King,  moved  by  his  natural 
sentiments  of  ^emency,  and  by  high 
political  considerations,  had  once  taken, 
was  one  which  could  ^  taken  by  him 
alone.  The  benefit  could  not  be  turn¬ 
ed  against  the  benefactor.  M.  Cor- 
bieres  opposed  M.  Manuel  upon  the 
principle  itself.  The  constitutional 
question,  which  the  opposite  side  were 
attempting  to  stifle,  was,  whether  a  re¬ 
gicide  could  sit  in  the  French  Cham- 
^r  of  Deputies.  If  he  was  admissible 
there,  he  was  admissible  also  into  all 
high  functions  of  state  }  he  would  re¬ 
turn  into  our  armies,  drawing  in  his 
train  the  revolution,  and  all  our  cala¬ 
mities.  It  was  said  that  all  opinions 
ought  to  be  represented  i  but  the  ques¬ 
tion  here  was,  not  about  opinions,  but ' 
crimes ;  crime  now,  for  the  first  time, 
soi^ht  to  be  represented. 

S^rcely  had  M.  Corbieres  finished 
his  speech,  when  M.  Ravez  proposed 
the  vote.  A  tumultuary  assent  was 
given  hj  the  great  bulk  of  the  assem¬ 
bly,  which  rose  up  and  pronounced  the 
sentence  of  non-admission  ;  after  which 
the  sitting  was  terminated  amid  cries 
of  yive  le  Roi.  This  sudden  and  irre¬ 
gular  close  was  unsatisfactory,  not  on¬ 
ly  to  numerous  members  who  had  wish¬ 
ed  to  speak,  but  to  the  zealous  of  both 
parties,  who,  agreeing  in  the  proprietj^ 
of  exclusion,  wished  each  to  have  it 
pronounced  according  to  his  own  pe¬ 
culiar  principles. 

The  Chamber  being  constituted,  the 
first  conflict  of  parties  was  occasioned 
by  the  proposition  of  the  minister  of 
finance,  that  government  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  provisionally  to  draw  the  first 
six-twelfths  of  the  taxes  on  landed  and 
personal  property.  The  committee, 
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however,  to  which  the  proposition  was 
referred,  recommended  that  the  vote 
should  be  limited  to  four-twelfths. 
This  measure  was  supported  by  M.  de 
la  Bourdonnage,  in  a  speech  remark¬ 
able  by  the  views  it  gave  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  state  of  France.  According  to  him. 
anamchy  was  **  advancing  with  rapid 
steps,  ready  to  devour  us.  Displacing 
power,  it  undermines  every  day  our 
rising  institutions,  places  without  the 
Chambers  the  influence  which  ought 
to  be  exercised  by  them  ;  opposes  to 
their  deliberations  the  expression  of  a 
fiictitious,  often  factious,  and  always 
insolent  opinion.”  France  was  affected 
with  a  political  gangrene,  which  threat¬ 
ened  to  swallow  up  the  whole  social 
body.  These  evils  he  attributed  in  a 
great  degree  to  the  fluctuating  and  in¬ 
decisive  measures  of  ministry,  and 
could,  therefore,  by  no  means  agree  to 
repose  in  them  that  confidence,  and 
place  that  power  in  their  hands,  which 
would  be  done  by  the  present  vote. 
M.  Decazes,  in  reply,  maintained,  that 
the  ministers  had  not  attached  them¬ 
selves  to  any  party,  but  that  their  sys¬ 
tem  was  supported  by  a  majority,  both 
in  the  Chamber  and  the  nation.  He 
wholly  denied  the  allegations  which 
their  enemies  were  circulating,  that 
they  meant  to  carry  their  point  by  any 
violent  and  unconstitutional  means. 
Ministers  finally  carried  the  vote  by  a 
majority  of  137  to  89. 

TTie  Chambers  now  approached  that 
high  debateable  ground,  the  theatre  of 
those  conflicts  by  which  the  session 
was  to  be  so  terribly  agitated.  We 
have  already  noticed  the  alarms  excited 
throngh  France  by  the  understood  pur¬ 
pose  of  altering  that  part  of  the  char¬ 
ter  which  relates  to  the  law  of  elec¬ 
tions.  Any  symptoms  of  royalist  en¬ 
croachment  excited  through  France 
the  dread  of  more  than  the  mere  loss 
of  political  rights.  It  raised  through¬ 
out  the  whole  body  of  landed  proprie- 
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tort  a  fear  which  had  been  always  con* 
nected  with  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  the 
fear  of  the  resuinptioo  of  emigrant  pro* 
petty,  told  or  confiscated  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  revolution.  Nume-^ 
rous  petitions  against  the  projected  in¬ 
novation  were,  therefore,  poured  in 
even  from  the  most  remote  villages. 
By  the  8th  January  the  commission 
had  received  139,  containing  about^ 
19,000  signatures.  The  committee 
thereupon  made  a  report  to  the  Cham* 
bers,  unfavourable  to  the  reception  of 
these  petitions.  None  of  them,  it  was 
observed,  had  been  signed  by  any  of 
the  local  authorities  ;  on  the  contrary, 
several  public  functionaries  described 
them  as  obtained  by  individuals  going 
through  the  villages,  announcing  the 
return  of  tithes  and  the  feudal  system. 
Many  of  these  ^titions  had  been  evi- 
dently  signed  without  being  read,  and 
many  contained  expressions  offensive 
to  the  Chamber.  At  they  did  not  so¬ 
licit  the  reparation  of  any  act  of  in¬ 
justice,  they  could  only  be  considered 
as  unconstitutional  attempts  to  fetter 
the  proceedings  of  the  representative 
government. 

The  reading  of  this  report  caused 
an  extraordinary  tumult.  M.  Dupont, 
having  first  obtained  liberty  to  speak, 
censured  it  with  the  utmost  vehemence. 
He  could  not  but  admire  the  heroic 
courage  of  the  committee,  in  thus  pro¬ 
posing  to  repel,  by  a  single  vote,  the 
wish  of  nineteen  thousand  citizens, 
who  demanded,  in  the  name  of  public 
peace,  the  maintenance  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  compact,  which  the  deputies 
were  bound  to  defend  by  their  honour 
and  their  oath.  Last  year  petitions  had 
been  sent  in  by  hundreds  in  favour  of 
the  law  of  elections ;  they  had  been 
kindly  welcomed,  and  no  danger  had 
been  apprehended  ;  but  now  that  the 
policy,  that  is,  the  interest  of  the  mi¬ 
nistry,  made  them  wish  to  change 
this  law,  these  petitions,  so  innocent 
last  year,  were  found  to  be  infected  with 


vices  of  every  kind.  The  tersatility 
was  not  in  public  opinion,  which  had 
always  declared  itself  in  favour  of  the 
charter  and  the  law  of  elections ;  it 
would  be  eltenhere,  if  the  Chamber 
should  adopt  the  advice  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  As  to  the  agitation  felt  in  the 
departments,  the  orator  ascribed  it 
solely  to  the  projected  change,  and  to 
the  fears  thence  entertained  as  to  the 
stability  of  the  political  contract  which 
united  the  prince  to  the  nation. 

M.  Pasquier,  in  reply,  insisted  that 
the  petitions,  as  they  were  preMnted, 
had  a  direct  tendency  to  exercise  an 
illegal  influence  on  the  legislative  autho¬ 
rity.  Nothing  could  be  more  ground¬ 
less  than  the  alarm  which  had  been 
spread  for  the  maintenance  of  the  char¬ 
ter,  and  of  the  sales  of  national  pro¬ 
perty.  The  words  "  touch  the  char¬ 
ter,”  were  used  in  an  occult,  mysteri¬ 
ous  sense,  calculated  to  blind  the  weak 
and  ill-informed.  The  petitions  had 
been  all  formed  on  one  model ;  they 
had  been  hawked  about  from  village 
to  village,  from  shop  to  shop,  prece¬ 
ded  by  the  report  of  the  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  tithes  and  of  feudal  rights. 
However  much  he  might  applaud  the 
zeal  of  those  who  communicated  to  the 
Chambers  useful  information,  he  could 
never  allow  that  all  the  citizens,  of 
every  profession  and  every  age,  some 
scarcely  beyond  infancy,  students,  sol¬ 
diers,  should  be  able,  by  a  petition,  to 
oblige  the  Chambers  to  deliberate  on 
any  subject  which  might  have  attract¬ 
ed  their  attention.  The  number  of 
those  who  sought  this  presumptuous 
initiative  could  not  be  compared  to  that 
of  the  citizens  who  waited  in  a  just  and 
respectful  confidence  for  the  result  of 
the  legislative  discussions.  Messrs 
Castel  Bajac  and  Barthe  la  Bastide 
supported  the  rejection  still  more  warm¬ 
ly,  representing  that  the  petitioners 
were  not  one  to  every  commune ;  that 
France  wished  an  election-law  which 
should  not  introduce  into  the  Chamber 
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a  living  repmentation  of  the  crimes  of 
the  revolution.  They  described  the  pe.> 
titions  as  unconstitutional  factious, 
tending  to  supplant  the  initiative  of 
the  King  by  the  initiative  of  the  muU 
titude.  De  Corcelles,  General  Foy, 
and  Benjamin  Constant,  argued,  that 
the  petitions  should  be  at  least  depo¬ 
sited  in  the  Office  of  Inquiry ;  but, 
after  two  days  of  stormy  debate,  their 
entire  rejection  was  carried  by  a  majo¬ 
rity  of  117  against  112. 

In  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  M.  de 
Seze  laid  down  still  more  rigorous  li¬ 
mitations  on  the  right  of  petition.  It 
could  be  admitted,  he  thought,  only 
in  matters  connected  with  private  in¬ 
terest,  and  the  redress  of  individual 
grievances,  but  could  not  be  allowed 
in  the  case  of  a  legislative  proceeding. 
The  petitioners  had  no  information 
qualifying  them  to  discuss  points  so 
important ;  and,  indeed,  every  species 
of  collective  petition  might  be  branded 
as  a  form  of  sedition.  Although  the 
measure  was  opposed  by  Counts  Daru, 
Lanjuinais,  and  Segnr,  as  tending  to 
overthrow  entirely  the  right  of  peti¬ 
tion,  it  was  carried  by  the  great  majo¬ 
rity  of  109  to  4f8. 

This  check  did  not  slacken  the  zeal 
of  the  petitioning  bodies,  who  conti¬ 
nued  to  pour  in  addresses,  till  they 
amounted  to  five  hundred  and  more, 
covered  with  from  fifty  to  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  signatures.  On  the  9th  March, 
M.  Dupont  made  an  attempt  to  obtain 
their  reception,  but  his  motion  was 
negatived  without  any  discussion. 

The  next  measure  proposed  was  one 
tending  to  fix  the  right  of  those  who 
had  formerly  made  purchases  of  the 
national  domains.  It  was  acceptable 
to  all  parties,  the  liberals  only  wishing 
to  introduce  alterations  in  some  parti¬ 
cular  clauses. 

This  law  was  generally  understood 
to  be  only  a  aouctur^  intended  to 
smooth  the  way  to  the  main  object  of 
the  session— the  introduction  of  the 


law  of  election.  Yet  this  critical  and 
eagerly  expected  measure  was  delayed 
from  day  to  day,  and  serious  differen¬ 
ces  of  opinion  were  understood  to  pre¬ 
vail  among  ministers  on  the  subject. 
The  classification  of  the  electoral  biody, 
the  influence  to  be  allowed  to  proper¬ 
ty,  the  inteml  renewal  of  the  Cham¬ 
bers,  and  the  diminution  of  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  election,  were  all  questions 
on  the  details  of  which  varying  opi¬ 
nions  were  held.  Amid  the  debates 
and  delays  arising  out  of  this  state  of 
things,  an  event  of  the  most  terrible 
and  unexpected  description  arrested 
all  men's  attention,  and  shook  to  its 
basis  the  whole  political  system  of  the 
French  monarchy. 

The  Duke  de  Berri  was  the  young¬ 
est  of  the  two  sons  of  the  Count  d'Ar- 
tois  (now  Monsieur) ;  but  as  he  had 
lately  married  a  Sicilian  princess,  the 
hope  of  issue  which  was  wanting  in 
the  Angouleme  family,  made  him  be 
regarded  as  the  only  channel  by  which 
the  race  of  Bourbon  could  be  pei:pe- 
tuated.  This  circumstance  proved  fa¬ 
tal  to  him.  On  the  evening  of  the  13th 
February,  after  having  been  present 
at  the  opera  along  with  his  duchess,  a 
weapon  resembling  a  rude  poniard  was 
struck  into  his  breast.  At  the  first 
moment  the  shock  appeared  to  himself 
and  his  attendants  to  have  arisen  from 
an  indiscreet  push  of  one  of  the  by¬ 
standers  ;  but  soon  discovering  how 
the  case'*  stood,  he  called  out,  **  I  am 
assassinated."  On  drawing  out  the 
weapon,  the  duchess  was  covered  with 
the  blood  which  burst  from  the  wound. 
He  was  carried  into  a  neighbouring 
saloon  ;  and  the  first  medical  men  in 
Paris  being  hastily  called,  soon  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  wound  was  of  the  most 
dangerous  nature.  Accordingly,  every 
assistance  proving  vain,  he  expired  the 
following  morning  at  half  past  six. 

The  assassin,  immediately  on  com¬ 
mitting  this  horrible  deed,  took  to 
flight ;  but  being  closely  pursued  by 
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several  of  the  Prince's  attendants,  and  ^ 
his  route  happening  to  be  blocked  b^ 
a  carriage,  m  was  speedily  taken.  He 
was  found  to  be  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Louvel,  holding  a  menial  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  King’s  staUes.  Oo  being 
interrogated,  he  declared  that  he  hao 
oo  accomplices,  nor  any  who  knew  of 
the  deed ;  that  he  had  meditated  it  in 
his  own  breast  for  four  years.  He  had 
acted  solely  from  public  motives. 
Considering  the  Bourbons  as  the  most 
cruel  enemies  of  France,  he  sought  to 
exterminate  them,  and  had  begun  with 
the  youngest,  and  the  one  who  appear¬ 
ed  most  likely  to  continue  the  race. 
If  he  had  escaped  on  this  occasion,  he 
meant  to  have  successively  assassin¬ 
ated  the  other  Princes,  and  the  King 
himself.  Being  afterwards  brought  to 
the  Louvre,  and  the  dead  body  of  his 
victim  exhibited  to  him,  he  did  not 
testify  the  slightest  emotion.  Several 
were  arrested  in  consequence  of  suspi- 
•cions  inspired  either  by  their  known 
political  sentiments,  or  by  expressions 
of  exultation  reported  to  have  been 
used  on  bearing  of  the  event ;  but  no 
proof  could  be  established  against 
them ;  nor  was  there  found  in  Louvel's 
martment,  or  among  his  effects,  any 
thing  which  could  implicate  in  the 
slightest  degree  any  other  individual. 
Three  months  spent  in  preparing  for 
bis  trial  were  equally  unproductive  of 
any  discovery.  On  being  placed  be¬ 
fore  the  House  of  Peers  be  displayed 
a  calm  and  gloomy  physiognomy,  and 
repeated  the  confessions  formerly  made. 
He  disavowed,  in  the  strongest  man¬ 
ner,  all  sense  injury,  or  hostile  feel¬ 
ing  of  a  personal  nature,  towards  the 
Duke,  or  any  of  the  ]^urbons{  he 
had  assailed  tnem  only  as  the  enemies 
of  his  country.  He  protested  as  so¬ 
lemnly  as  ever,  the  total  absence  of  all 
accomplices ;  and  added,  that  he  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  reading  either  jour¬ 
nals  or  pamphlets.  His  advocate,  M. 
Bonnet,  endeavoured  to  make  some 


kind  of  defence,  by  representing  him 
as  affected  by  that  species  of  madness 
which  consists  in  the  mind  dwelling  coB- 
tiniuUyuponasingleidea.  He  urged  also 
the  wish  for  Us  pardon  which  had  been 
expressed  by  the  dying  Prince.  Louvel, 
when  called  for  his  own  defence,  made 
a  speech  which  was  considered  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  crime,  and  which  was, 
therefore,  never  allowed  to  be  publish¬ 
ed.  He  openly  justified  the  action  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty,  and,  on  the 
same  principle,  the  death  of,  Louis 
XVI ;  he  compared  himself  to  Brutus, 
and  to  the  most  ilhistrious  of  those 
who  had  died  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 
Being  condemned  to  death,  he  was 
executed  on  the  7th  of  June.  An  im¬ 
mense  crowd  attended!  but,  though 
Paris  was  then  much  disturbed  from 
other  causes,  no  attempt  at  tumult 
took  place,  and  the  event  passed  in  the 
most  profound  silence. 

An  event  of  so  deep  and  appalling 
a  character  could  not  fail  to  redoubk 
the  violence  of  those  political  conten¬ 
tions,  with  which  France  was  already 
so  strongly  agitated.  The  immediate 
effect  of  the  mlings  excited,  was  deci¬ 
dedly  in  favour  of  the  royalist  party. 
No  proof  had  indeed  appeared  of  this 
crime  being  the  result  of  any  combina¬ 
tion,  or  even  of  its  having  been  prompt¬ 
ed  by  any  writings  or  discourses  of  the 
opponents  of  government.  But,  amid 
the  emotions  inspired  by  such  a  catas¬ 
trophe,  nice  distinctions  or  inquiries 
were  not  likely  to  be  made )  every 
thing  was  swallowed  up  in  the  general 
impression.  Besides,  though  such  a 
combination  of  crime  and  madness  could 
only  originate  in  a  peculiar  and  fana¬ 
tical  atrocity  of  individual  character, 
yet  this  might,  in  consequence  of  a  vio¬ 
lent  fermentation  in  the  public  mind, 
have  been  raised  to  such  an  extreme 
and  preternatural  pitch.  Feelings, 
which  might  otherwise  have  ferment¬ 
ed  in  glmmy  silence,  might  thus 
have  been  roused  to  desperate  action. 
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Under  these  riewSf  ministers  consider* 
ed  themselres  justified  in  bringing  for¬ 
ward  restraints  upon  the  libertyy  both 
of  action  and  writing,  such  as  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  rendered  necessary  in  tur- 
Dolent  and  dangerous  times. 

A  violent  emnresoense  appeared  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties  on  the  J4th.  The  first  procm- 
ing  was  marked  by  an  almost  frantic 
burst  of  personal  animosity.  Clausel 
de  Cousiergues,  mounting  the  tribune, 
denounced  Decazes,  minister  of  the  in¬ 
terior,  as  an  accomplice  of  the  assas¬ 
sination  of  the  Duke  of  Berri.  Loud 
cries  of  order  1  order  I  resounded 
through  the  assembly,  and  the  orator 
being  immediately  silenced,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  read  the  letter  by  which  the  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Council  announced  the 
event  which  had  taken  place.  A  warm 
debate  followed,  and  the  sentiments  of* 
the  royalist  party  were  strongly  ex¬ 
pressed  by  M.  de  la  Bourdonnaye.  He 
could  not  but  perceive  in  this  deplora¬ 
ble  crime,  the  action  of  an  imagination 
exalted  by  that  political  fanaticism 
which  was  daily  sapping  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  throne.  The  object  was, 
to  raise  on  their  ruin  those  new  powers 
which  a  delirious  philanthropy  had 
sought  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  the  numerical  power  of  the  multi¬ 
tude,  and  in  that  law  of  the  strongest, 
against  which  the  social  contract  was 
drawn  up.  At  the  view  of  an  issue  so 
dismal,  it  must  be  the  first  object  of  a 

ftolitkal  body  to  crush  in  its  germ  a 
anaticism  which  leads  to  such  fatal  re¬ 
sults  ;  to  chain  anew  that  revolntion- 
ary  spirit  which  can  only  be  restrained 
by  an  arm  of  iron  ;  to  silence  those 
daring  writers,  who,  emboldened  by 
impunity,  excite  to  the  most  odious 
crimes.  He  proposed,  therefore,  that 
the  address  should  communicate  the 
decided  wish  of  the  Chamber  to  sup¬ 
press  those  pernicious  doctrines,  which, 
sapping  at  once  all  thrones  and  all  au- 
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thorities,  threatened  anew  the  dvifized 
world  with  general  destruction. 

General  Foy,  in  expressing  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  liberal  part  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  argued  that  the  address  should  be 
entirely  devoted  to  the  expression  of 
the  mef  which  absorbed  every  heart. 
Of  w  Frenchmen,  none  regretted  the 
Prince  so  much  as  the  friends  of  liber¬ 
ty,  because  they  knew  that  its  enemies 
would  avail  themselves  of  this  dreadful 
event  to  deprive  the  nation  of  all  those 
rights  which  had  been  granted  to  it  by  - 
the  wisdom  of  the  sovereign. — A  secret 
committee  being  appointed,  an  address 
was  drawn  up,  and  carried  unanimous¬ 
ly,  where  the  Assembly,  besides  the 
expression  of  their  grief,  added  the  as¬ 
surance  that  they  were  ready  to  con¬ 
cur  with  equal  energy  and  devotion, 
according  to  the  order  of  their  consti¬ 
tutional  duties,  in  the  measures  which 
the  wisdom  of  his  Majesty  might  judge 
necessary  in  such  grave  circumstances. 
A  similar  address  was  voted  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers. 

On  the  following  day,  the  wild  charge 
against  Decazes  came  agpun  under  con¬ 
sideration,  and  a  vote  of  censure  was 
moved,  declaring  it  rath  and  calumni¬ 
ous.  The  charge,  however,  was  stiM 
maintained  by  its  author;  and  though 
it  met  with  no  belief  in  tl^  Assembly^ 
yet  a  very  strong  animosity  against  the 
minister  manifested  itself  both  on  the 
right  and  left  sides.  This  was  not 
mmished,  when  Decazes  appeared  in 
person,  to  propose  the  new  law  of 
elections,  as  well  as  two  others  impo¬ 
sing  restraints  upon  individual  liberty. 
The  unpopularity  bf  the  minister  ap¬ 
peared  now  so  evident,  that  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  impossible,  at  so  tempestuous 
an  era,  to  carry  on  the  grand  obj^ts 
which  the  executive  had  in  view,  with¬ 
out  s  change  of  management.  He  re¬ 
signed  on  the  18th  February,  under 
the  pretence  of  ill  health.  Tne  King, 
to  express  his  satisfaction  with  his  ser- 
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vices,  created  him  a  Duke,  bestowed 
on  him  other  marks  of  favour,  and,  a 
few  days  after,  appointed  him  ambas¬ 
sador  to  the  British  court.  On  the 
2 1  St,  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  was  ap¬ 
pointed  his  successor  as  President  of 
the  Council,  and  Count  Simeon  as  Mi¬ 
nister  of  the  Interior. 

The  conflict  of  parties  in  the  Cham¬ 
bers  was  now  to  open.  On  the  15th 
February,  M.  Pasquier  proposed  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  the  law  upon  indi¬ 
vidual  liberty,  a  measure  nearly  similar 
to  that  in  England  suspending  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act.  Ministers  were 
to  have  the  power  of  arresting,  with¬ 
out  bringing  to  trial,  all  persons  re¬ 
ported  as  guilty  of  plotting  against  the 
government.  These  orders  were  to  be 
delivered  only  in  council,  and  signed 
by  three  of  the  ministers.  In  support¬ 
ing  his  project,  the  minister  asked, 
was  not  this  the  crime  of  a  fanatic, 
blinded  and  led  astray  by  the  perverse 
opinions  which  were  published  every 
day  with  impunity  ?  could  they  be  so 
happy  as  to  think  that  there  was  on¬ 
ly  one  fanatic  ?  were  they  not  duly 
warned,  by  this  unforeseen  blow,  to 
watch  over  the  preservation  of  this 
ancient  and  sacred  throne,  the  young¬ 
est  branch  of  which  had  been  cut  down 
by  a  sacrilegious  hand  ? 

The  Iaw  was  referred  to  a  commit¬ 
tee  ;  9nd,  notwithstanding  its  urgent 
nature,  eighteen  days  were  spent  in 
preparing  the  report  upon  it ;  a  delay 
which  indicated  a  considerable  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  among  the  members. 
On  the  5th  March,  the  report  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  M.  Riviere,  but  with  a  state¬ 
ment  that  it  was  not  unanimous.  It  re¬ 
commended  the  law  as  a  measure  of  pre¬ 
caution,  though  there  appeared  no  rea¬ 
son  to  think  that  the  crime  in  question 
had  been  the  result  of  any  plot.  It 
proposed,  however,  to  limit  the  period 
of  detention  for  each  individual  to  three 
months,  and  the  duration  of  the  law 
itself  to  the  end  of  next  session. 


M.  De  Cardonnel  argued,  that  this 
measure  could  not  admit  of  a  moment’s 
hesit  ation.  “What! ’’saidhe,  “when  the 
purest  blood  which  has  flowed  under 
the  parricide  knife,  warns  us  in  a  ter¬ 
rible  manner  of  the  fatal  designs  of  the 
wicked  ;  when  the  views  of  the  fac¬ 
tious  are  no  longer  concealed  ;  when 
doctrines  subversive  of  legitimate  mo¬ 
narchy  and  social  order  are  publicly 
preached  and  plac&rded ;  when  guilt 
raises  an  impious  and  insulting  head, 
and  points  out,  as  it  were,  with  the 
finger  its  victims ;  is  it  possible  that 
we  can  refuse  to  government  a  measure 
of  prudence  and  precaution,  a  hundred 
times  less  severe  than  those  by  which 
our  neighbours  have  judged  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  secure  their  establishments  in 
circumstances  less  critical.** 

General  Foy,  on  the  other  hand, 
considered  the  proposed  measure  as  an 
open  violation  of  the  charter.  Ample 
security  was  afforded  by  a  penal  and 
criminal  code,  given  by  a  master  gloomi¬ 
ly  suspicious,  and  who,  in  his  active 
life,  had  more  than  once  passed  close 
to  the  poniard.  It  was  in  vain  to  say, 
that  by  intrusting  the  power  to  minis¬ 
ters  in  person,  they  would  be  preser¬ 
ved  from  the  intrigues  of  inferior 
agents.  Government  must  know  upon 
vmat  head  to  direct  its  blows.  “  See  in 
an  instant  arrive  from  all  quarters  the 
band  of  informers ;  see  official  denun¬ 
ciations,  and  officious  reports,  shower¬ 
ed  down  in  torrents.  Are  you  then 
ignorant,  gentlemen,  that  the  recollec¬ 
tions  of  1815  live  still  in  every  heart, 
and  that  enmities  are  a  thousand  times 
more  active  now  than  then  ?  .Vainly 
would  you  seek  in  the  departments  a 
leading  man,  a  municipal  functionary, 
a  judge,  who  has  not  his  decided  pro¬ 
fession  of  political  faith.  Every  town, 
every  village,  has  its  right  side  and  its 
left  side.  That  middle  party,  on  the 
amplitude  of  which  so  many  hopes 
were  founded,  becomes  every  day  weak¬ 
er  ;  and  these  laws  will  infallibly  com- 
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pel  all  that  remains  of  it  to  seek  in 
party  coalitions  that  security  which 
the  tom  charter  can  no  lonnr  offer.” 
The  orator  then  representea  the  ille¬ 
gal  influence  which  mi^ht  thus  be  ex¬ 
ercised  over  all  acting  in  public  capa¬ 
cities,  political  writers,  electors,  j  udges, 
jurors,  even  the  deputies  themselves. 
What  would  have  been  felt  by  the 
generous  Prince,  who,  in  dying,  for¬ 
gave  his  assassin,  if  he  had  known  the 
miseries  which  his  fate  would  bring 
upon  the  whole  nation  ?  How  would 
posterity  reproach  them,  if,  at  the  fu¬ 
neral  of  a  Bourbon,  the  liberty  of  the 
nation  was  made  to  serve  as  a  heca¬ 
tomb  ? 

Martin  de  Gra  y  eagerly  supported  the 
same  side,  insisting  that  the  present  was 
an  insulated  crime,  committed  bvan  un¬ 
cultivated  being  from  among  the  low¬ 
est  classes  of  society,  leading  a  gloomy 
and  solitary  life,  and  who  had  medita¬ 
ted  the  crime  for  four  years  ;  that  is, 
before  the  nation  had  obtained  those 
liberties  to  which  this  atrocity  was  im¬ 
puted.  The  whole  nation  was  seen  in 
grief  and  tears  ;  and  was  it  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  guilty  of  the  crime  which  it 
deplored  i  Were  we  a  nation  of  assas¬ 
sins  ?  A  mad  fanatic,  possessed  by  the 
delirium  of  religious  frenzy,  slew  the 
great  and  good  Henry  IV.  Were  we 
then  to  tear  the  gospel,  to  break  the 
altars,  to  deny  the  ineffable  name  of 
the  divinity?  Another  madman,  im¬ 
pelled  b^  a  frenzy  of  a  different  spe¬ 
cies,  strikes  one  of  his  descendants; 
must  we  then  tear  the  charter  in  pie¬ 
ces,  trample  the  rights  of  the  nation 
under  foot,  and  blaspheme  liberty,  the 
flrst  of  blessings  i 

Count  Simeon,  in  defending  the  law, 
could  not  but  remark  the  exaggerated 
statements  made  as  to  the  effects  of  a 
temporary  measure,  which  had  been 
provided  by  the  charter,  which  had 
something  similar  to  it  both  in  the 
Roman  and  English  governments, 
which  was  guard^  by  every  precau¬ 


tion,  and  from  which  the  innocent  had 
nothing  to  fear.  There  had  been  but 
too  evident  symptoms  that  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  Louvel  were  shared  by  many, 
both  in  Paris  and  in  the  provinces. 
The  most  criminal  imprecations,  the 
most  atrocious  wishes,  had  been  ex¬ 
pressed  against  persons  the  most  au¬ 
gust.  These  imprecations,  these  exe¬ 
crable  wishes,  had  been  everywhere 
presented  under  the  same  form,  as  if 
they  came  from  a  common  centre.  The 
same  identity  had  been  found  in  the 
alarming  reports  spread  at  the  same 
moment  over  every  part  of  France, 
and  which  announced,  sometimes  insur* 
rection  in  this  or  that  department, 
sometimes  the  landing  of  Napoleon  in 
Spain  or  America.  Mysterious  pro¬ 
phecies,  calculated  to  make  a  power- 
nil  impression  on  the  vulgar,  had  an¬ 
nounced  the  extinction  of  the  royal 
family  at  the  end  of  1820.  To  all  this 
was  added  the  exhibition  of  the  signs 
and  emblems  of  the  last  government, 
the  repetition  of  the  songs  which  re¬ 
called  the  memory  of  it.  These  songs, 
half  veiled,  derived  a  new  attraction 
from  their  mystery,  and  had  become  a 
real  mode  of  action  against  the  govem- 
qaent. 

M.  Simeon  was  answered  by  ^oja- 
min  Constant,  in  an  elaborate  speech. 
A  year  ago,  he  said,  a  calm  and  pro¬ 
gressive  amelioration  was  every  where 
observed.  Every  heart  was  filled  with 
hope,  and  penetrated  with  attachment 
to  the  national  institutions.  On  a  sud¬ 
den  ministers  had  declared  war  agunst 
all  the  guarantees  of  our  liberty.  Then, 
indeed,  France  was  alarmed,  and  a 
grievous  fermentation  was  remarked 
from  one  extremity  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  other.  But  this  fermentation  had 
manifested  itself  only  by  legitimate 
expressions,  and  had  nothing  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  execrable  assassination 
of  an  amiable  prince,  which  could  be 
of  no  benefit  to  any  of  the  criminal 
systems  to  which  it  was  sought  to  im- 
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pute  it.  The  law  now  presented  form-  throw  her  back  into  her  former  career 
ed  part  of  a  system  meditated,  organi*  of  miseries  and  endless  disasters.  The 
zed,  announced,  tending  to  nothing  persons  who  circulated  such  absurd 
less  than  to  overturn  the  whole  exist-  calumnies,  were  those  who  wished  for 
ing  government,  and  to  establish  an  revolution. 

absolute  monarchy.  Thus  the  precious  After  four  days  debate,  the  law  in 
blood,  the  blood  for  ever  to  be  regret-  general  was  carried  by  a  g^at  majori- 
ted,  which  had  now  been  shed,  would  ty ;  but  the  same  period  was  afterwards 
serve  only  as  a  pretext  to  impose  chains  consumed  in  warm  debates  on  the  par- 
on  an  innocent  irreproachable  nation,  ticular  clauses.  One  of  the  most  con- 
which  shrunk  with  horror  from  this  tested  was  that  proposed  by  Lacroix 
crime.  The  projected  law  would  be  Framville,  that  the  benefit  of  counsel 
the  ruin,  not  only  of  the  liberty,  but  should  be  allowed  to  the  person  ap- 
of  the  justice,  the  morality,  the  liberty,  prehended  on  suspicion.  This  was  ob- 
and  the  prosperity  of  France.  The  jected  to,  as  affording  to  the  prisoner 
abyss  of  counter-revolution  was  about  a  mode  of  communicating  with  his  as- 
to  be  opened,  the  barriers  raised  against  sociates. .  It  was  rejected  by  a  majo- 
it  by  the  present  ministry  were  shaking,  rity  only  of  nineteen.  The  clause  was 
were^  g^iving  way,  and  would  quickly  carried  against  ministers,  by  which  the 
fall.  'The  Convention,  the  Directory,  period  of  detention  for  any  individual 
Buonaparte,  had  governed  by  laws  of  was  limited  to  three  months ;  a  salu- 
restraint ;  where  was  the  Convention  ?  tary  regulation,  which  seems  wanting 
where  was  the  Directory  ?  where  was  in  the  English  Habeas  Corpus  Sus- 
Buonaparte  ?  pension.  Another  clause,  proposed  by 

M.  Pasquier  undertook  to  reply  to  M.  Guittard,  was,  after  a  discussion 
the  different  orators  who  had  spoken  of  unexampled  obstinacy,  carried  by 
against  the  law.  He  justified,  by  re-  a  majority  of  nineteen.  It  bore,  that 
peated  examples,  the  occasional  exer-  no  arrest  could  take  place  during  the 
tion  of  an  arbitrary  power  in  a  free  night.'  The  law  was  to  expire  of  it- 
government.  This  arbitrary  power,  self,  if  not  renewed,  in  the  following 
which  could  only  be  justified  by  neces-  session.  ^ 

sity,  was  much  less  injurious  when  it  In  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  a  debate 
-  was  clearly  expressed  and  sanctioned,  of  three  days  took  place,  in  which  all 
than  when  it  was  disguised  under  the  the  reasonings  employed  in  the  Cham- 
appearance  of  liberty.  The  idea  of  a  ber  of  Deputies  were  urged  afresh, 
counter-revolution,  or  of  the  return  of  The  law  was  opposed  by  Marshal 
the  ancient  regime^  he  treated  as  utter-  Jourdan,  and,  what  excited  greater 
ly  ridiculous.  The  stream  of  time  surprise,  by  M.  Chateaubriand,  who 
does  not  reascend  to  its  source  ;  his-  espoused  on  this  occasion  the  cause  of 
tory  affords  no  example  of  such  a  coun-  liberty.  The  most  remarkable  sm^h 
ter-revolution.  Revolutions,  indeed,  on  the  other  side  was  that  of  the  Duke 
succeed  to  revolutions ;  but  the  fol-  de  Fitz-James,  which  drew  great  al¬ 
lowing  one  is  always  obliged  to  accept  tention  from  his  situation  under  the 
the  inheritance  or  destruction  which  Duke  de  Berri,  and  from  bis  details 
the  preceding  has  left.  Ruins  upon  relative  to  the  state  of  the  capital.  He 
ruins,  this  is  the  only  produce  of  revo-  painted  these  ferocious  songs,  repeat- 
lutions.  France  had  been  so  happy  as  ed  with  such  constant  perseveran  e, 
to  terminate  hers  in  an  unhoped-for  these  songs  which  began  the  very 
manner ;  and  it  would  not  be  the  go-  night  of  the  assassination,  and  which 
vcrnment  of  her  Kings  which  would  they  had  the  heroism  to  go  and  repeat 
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under  the  very  windows  of  the  Du> 
chess  of  Beni.  These  placards,  these 
anonymous  letters,  these  threats,  not 
only  to  us,  who  have  been  so  long  ac> 
customed,  that  we  no  longer  pay  at¬ 
tention  to  them,  but  against  him  for 
whom  they  know  that  we  are  ready  to 
sacrifice  our  life  a  thousand  times. 
What  execrable  invectives,  addressed 
to  a  father,  whose  august  grief  would 
have  softened  real  tigers,  but  has  ap¬ 
parently  only  irritated  the  thirst  of 
blood  which  devours  our  revolution- 
ary  tigers.  What  shall  we  say  to  the 
existence  of  these  clubs,  gloomy  caves, 
in  which  we  are  counted  on  ourbenches, 
and  every  poniard  has  the  place  assign¬ 
ed  in  which  it  is  to  strike.  See  uso 
the  coincidence  of  all  that  passes  around 
us  with  what  passes  within ;  the  Sands 
and  the  Thistlewoods  repeatingin  their 
respective  countries  the  lessons  which 
they  have  learned  in  our  school ;  see 
homicide  and  regicide  converted  into 
precepts,  and  recommended  as  a  work 
of  glory  and  immortality ;  see  Spain 
become  the  prey  of  a  military  faction, 
and  of  vile  traitors,  dishonouring  the 
name  of  soldiers,  kissing  the  hand  of 
the  prince  whom  they  are  preparing 
to  betray  ; — are  all  these  accumulated 
proofs  not  sufficient  to  reveal  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  plot,  which  advances  rapidly 
towards  its  catastrophe  ? 

After  a  good  deal  of  further  discus¬ 
sion  on  particular  articles,  the  law  pass¬ 
ed  finally  in  the  Upper  House,  by  a 
majority  of  121  to  86. 

The  next  law  proposed  by  ministers 
was  one  equally  critical  and  impor¬ 
tant  ;  the  re-establishment  of  the  cen¬ 
sorship  on  the  journals.  It  was  intro¬ 
duced  first  by  M.  Decazes  into  the 
Upper  Chamber.  According  to  the 
project  submitted  by  this  member,  no 
journals,  no  periodical,  or  semi-perio¬ 
dical  writings,  could  appear  without 
the  authority  of  the  King,  and  they 
were  to  be  subjected  to  a  previous  cen¬ 
sorship,  carried  on  by  a  commission  of 
three  peers,  three  deputies,  and  three 


irremovable  magistrates.  This  was 
stated  by  the  minister  as  a  measure 
which  necessity  commanded,  and  which 
was  called  for  alike  by  the  safety  of  the 
throne,  and  the  maintenance  of  our 
most  sacred  institutions.  If  the  crime 
itself,  and  the  blood  of  the  illustrious 
victim,  did  not  speak  so  loud,  the  con¬ 
fessions,  or  rather  the  apologies  of  its 
infamous  author,  would  teach  us  what 
are  the  detesuble  fruits  6f  the  fatal 
maxims,  the  doctrines  subversive  of 
social  order,  the  regicide  principles, 
which  are* preached  with  sucn  audacity 
since  the  journals  have  been  freed  from 
every  restraint. 

Notwithstanding  the  aristocratical 
character  of  the  assembly  to  whom  this 
project  was  addressed,  it  did  not  meet 
with  a  very  favourable  reception.  In¬ 
dependent  of  the  general  unpopularity 
of  the  measure,  even  the  high  royal¬ 
ists  were  afraid  of  its  being  executed 
with  equal  rigour  against  them  as  their 
antagonists.  The  resignation  of  Deca¬ 
zes  deprived  it  of  the  support  of  its  au¬ 
thor.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
report  of  the  committee  presented  on 
the  23d  February  was  decidedly  unfa¬ 
vourable  to  the  measure.  It  observed, 
that  the  crime  of  Louvel,  meditated 
during  four  years,  could  not  be  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  liberty  of  the  journals  grant¬ 
ed  only  nine  or  ten  months  ago.  It  ad¬ 
mitted,  indeed,  that  the  liberty  of  the 
journals  had  been  abused,  and  that 
there  was  room  for  stricter  and  more 
precise  laws  against  its  offences ;  but 
with  regard  to  the  censorship,  a  mea¬ 
sure  destructive  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  the  precautions  taken  to  ameli¬ 
orate  it  appeared  null  or  insufficient. 
The  censorial  commission  including 
three  magistrates  chosen  by  the  go¬ 
vernment,  the  gaining  over  of  one 
member  from  ea^  Chamber,  would  be 
sufficient  to  give  it  a  majority. 

Notwithstanding  this  unfavourable 
judgment,  ministers  eagerly  supported 
the  project.  M.  Pasquier  made  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  journals,  pamphlets, 
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and  books.  It  was  by  books,  not 
pamphlets,  that  the  world  had  been 
enlightened.  “  Let  us  view  the  state 
into  which  society  has  been  thrown  by 
the  license  of  the  journals ;  everywhere 
the  passions  have  i)een  worked  up  to 
the  highest  pitch,  enmities  have  be¬ 
come  Bercer,  resentments  have  been 
embittered,  and  the  horrible  catastro¬ 
phe,  under  which  we  are  destined  long 
to  groan,  is  the  direct  consequence.— 
Two  hundred  years  ago,  it  was  religi¬ 
ous  fanaticism  by  which  the  poniard 
was  sharpened.  Now,  all  minds  are  un¬ 
der  the  the  dominion  of  another  fana¬ 
ticism — that  of  political  opinions. — 
What  are  the  organs  of  this  fanati¬ 
cism  i  By  what  is  it  cultivated,  sup¬ 
ported,  exalted  ?  Who  can  deny, 
that  it  is  by  journals  and  periodi¬ 
cal  writings  i  Whatever  exception 
we  may  make  of  men  honourable  by 
their  character,  and  remarkable  by 
tbeir  talents,  who  have  not  disdained 
to  descend  into  this  arena,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  not  to  stigmatize  another  race 
of  writers,  who,  borrowing  by  turns 
every  mask,  employ  the  frightful  art 
of  courting  and  wielding  to  their  be¬ 
nefit  the  most  shameful,  abject,  and 
infamous  sentiments  which  can  enter 
the  heart  of  man.  Such  is  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  journals,  which  have  no 
power  to  improve,  and  can  only  de¬ 
stroy ;  they  overthrew  the  Constitution 
of  1791,  which  gave  liberty  ;  they 
made  tremble  that  horrible  Convention, 
which,  however,  made  the  world  trem¬ 
ble.”  There  was  no  government  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  license  of  the 
journals,  such  as  it  now  existed  in 
France.  It  was  only  by  degrees  that 
this  liberty  had  been  established  in 
England,  and  it  might  be  so  one  day 
in  France  ;  but  at  present  it  was  im¬ 
possible  that  the  government,  without 
the  aid  of  the  censorship,  could  apply 
an  efficacious  remedy  to  the  abuses  of 
the  press. 

The  minister  was  supported  by  Dou- 
deauville.  Saint  Roman,  Clermont 


Tonnerre,  Lally  Tollendal,  Germain, 
and  Deseze.  Clermont  Tonnerre  he¬ 
sitated  not  to  assert  that  the  principle 
of  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  indis¬ 
solubly  connected  with  that  of  the  so¬ 
vereignty  pf  the  people  ;  it  had  never 
produced  any  but  fatal  results  to 
France.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Duke 
de  Broglie,  Count  Lanjuinais,  theDuke 
de  Praslin,  and  Count  Dam,  opposed 
the  measure.  The  first  considered  every 
restraint  prior  to  publication  as  useless, 
and  the  evil  as  having  arisen  less  from 
the  inadequacy  of  the  law,  than  the 
negligence  of  its  execution ;  Praslin 
regarded  it  as  unconstitutional  in  mat¬ 
ter  and  form,  contrary  to  the  royal 
prerogative,  and  to  the  right  of  citi¬ 
zens  ;  and  finally  such,  that  no  modi¬ 
fication  could  justify  its  being  adopted 
by  the  Chamber. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  se¬ 
veral  amendments  were  made,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  the  journals  and  periodi¬ 
cal  writings  actually  existing  were  to 
continue  to  appear,  so  long  as  they 
conformed  to  the  regulations  of  the 
law  ;  the  commission  of  censorship  was 
rejected,  and  the  power  was  simply 
vested  in  individuals  named  by  tbe 
King  ;  lastly,  the  insertion  of  the  law 
was  limited  to  the  end  of  the  session 
1820.  Under  these  modifications,  it 
was  carried  on  the  18th  February,  by 
the  very  slender  majority  of  two,  (106 
to  104.) 

In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the 
law  was  introduced  by  Count  Simeon, 
with  the  strongest  assurances  of  the 
moderation  with  which  it  would  be  ex¬ 
ercised.  The  censors,  whatever  their 
own  opinion  might  be,  were  to  allow 
every  thing  to  be  said  which  was  use¬ 
ful,  according  to  the  legitimate  end  of 
political  writing ;  they  were  to  tole¬ 
rate  all  opinions,  unless  they  were  evi¬ 
dently  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
morality  and  religion,  or  the  charter, 
and  of  monarchy  ;  they  were  to  leave 
all  the  acts  of  administration  and  of 
public  functionaries  open  to  the  most 
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prying  investigation  ;  they  were  on¬ 
ly  to  strike  out  abuse  and  insult,  and 
to  protect  persons  and  functionaries 
against  accusations  a  thousand  times 
more  formidable  than  those  which  are 
carried  before  tribunals,  where  there 
are  means  of  defence,  while  here  there 
are  none. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  De¬ 
puties  was  favourable  to  the  measure. 
They  began  with  stating  indeed,  that 
some  part  of  their  number  was  decid¬ 
edly  hostile  to  it.  According  to  them 
the  liberty  of  the  Journals  was  insepa¬ 
rable  from  that  of  the  press.  Vigilant 
sentinels,  advanced  guards,  thesechecks 
were  to  a  representative  government 
what  speech  is  to  man  ;  they  formed  a 
correspondence  and  a  tye  between  all 
similar  interests  ;  they  left  no  opinion 
without  defence,  no  abuse  in  the  shade, 
no  injustice  without  avengers.  The 
minister  learns  beforehand  what  he  has 
to  hope  or  fear  ;  the  people  what  will 
be  useful  or  injurious  to  them  ;  the 
journals  give  wings  to  thought,  and 
afford  that  sudden  publicity  and  sea¬ 
sonable  manifestation  which  nothing 
can  supply ;  attack  openly  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  or  respect  that  of  the 
journals,  the  law  makes  no  distinction 
between  them. 

In  opposition  to  this  opinion,  how¬ 
ever,  the  majority  of  the  committee 
thought  that  there  were  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  the  state  of  F ranee  which 
rendered  the  unrestrained  liberty  of  the 
journals  at  present  unsafe.  The  diver¬ 
sity  of  opinions  and  interests  destroyed 
or  created  in  a  revolution  of  twenty- 
five  years,  formed  a  terrible  situation, 
which  bad  no  parallel  in  the  history  of 
nations.  It  was  important  then  to 
maintain  the  rights  acquired  by  the 
nation,  but  without  hatred  and  with¬ 
out  violence  ;  to  make  France  a  uni¬ 
ted  people  ;  to  conclude  a  treaty  be¬ 
tween  the  belligerent  parties  ;  to  shut 
the  gates  of  that  arsenal  of  abuse, 
where  every  one  went  to  seek  poison¬ 
ed  arrows.  The  scandalous  abuse  of 


the  Journals  had  been  admitted  even 
by  the  defenders  of  their  liberty,  had 
offended  the  majority  of  the  Chamber 
and  foreign  governments,  and  placed 
public  liberty  in  danger. 

The  warm  and  prolonged  debate 
which  followed  was  much  less  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  discussion  of  the  particular 
project,  than  in  a  general  attack  and 
defence  of  the  whole  system  of  mini¬ 
stry,  and  particularly  of  all  that  series 
of  measures  of  which  the  present  form¬ 
ed  a  part.  “  We  are  at  such  a  crisis,** 
exclaimed  M.  Bignon,  *'  that  if  indi¬ 
vidual  liberty,  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  the  liberty  of  elections,  are  taken 
from  us,  not  only  will  there  be  neither 
charter  nor  constitutional  monarchy, 
but  there  will  be  neither  monarchy  nor 
despotism  ;  there  will  be  nothing  but 
revolution  and  anarchy.  The  power 
will  rest  with  the  strongest ;  who  will 
not  then  shudder  at  the  dangers  to 
which  the  nation  will  be  exposed 

It  is  not  three  months,’*  said  Benja¬ 
min  Constant,  “  since,  censuring  what 
did  not  accord  with  your  doctrines, 

ou  quoted  to  us  the  example  of  Spain ! 

n  that  country  there  were  no  limits  to 
power,  no  journals  carrying  liberal 
ideas  into  all  the  villages,  no  legisla¬ 
tion  separate  from  the  religion  of  the 
state,  no  law  of  democratical  election. 
On  the  contrary,  all  that  you  wish  to 
give  us,  Spain  possessed.  Your  law 
against  individual  liberty  is  only  a  poor 
copy  of  the  measures  which  peopled 
the  castles,  the  convents,  the  galleys. 
Your  restrictions  on  the  press  would 
have  made  the  inquisitors  smile.  Your 
law  of  oligarchical  election  will  never 
be  so  good  as  the  Council  of  Castile. 
Well !  what  has  been  the  result  to 
Spain  of  all  that  you  seek  to  introduce 
into  France?” 

The  strongest  impression,  however, 
was  made  by  the  speech  of  Camille  Jor¬ 
dan,  an  individual  rendered  highly  re¬ 
spectable  by  age  and  talents,  who  had 
been  intimately  connected  with  minis¬ 
ters,  and  was  still  a  member  of  theCoun- 
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cil  of  State.  "A  member,"  said  he,  **  of 
the  committee  which  examined  the  pro- 
ject,and  having  differed  from  the  opinion 
of  the  majority’,  I  think  myself  called 
upon  to  explain  my  motives,  and  not  to 
give  an  entirely  silent  vote  on  this  grave 
occasion.  It  is  with  feelings  of  deep 
grief  that  I  mount  this  tribune.  Anxi¬ 
ous  respecting  the  destinies  of  the 
country  and  of  the  throne,  I  cannot 
but  be  afflicted  also  at  the  painful  si¬ 
tuation  in  which  my  duty  places  me, 
when,  a  functionary  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  I  feel  myself  called  upon  to  re¬ 
sist  themeasures  proposed  by  it ;  when, 
united  with  many  of  his  Majesty’s  mi- 
nisters  by  old  ties  of  affection  and  es¬ 
teem,  I  am  called  to  combat  those 
whom  I  should  have  been  so  happy  to 
defend.  But  I  obey  the  voice  of  my 
conscience ;  nor  is  it  till  after  a  scru¬ 
pulous  examination,  and  with  the  most 
entire  conviction,  that  I  have  decided 
upon  such  a  dissent,  and  its  public  ex¬ 
pression.  It  appeared  peculiarly  the 
part  of  us,  old  partizans  of  royalty, 
early  victims  of  revolutionary  persecu¬ 
tion,  here  to  raise  our  voice,  and  to 
give  to  the  opposition  against  ministry 
the  character  which  it  ought  to  have, 
that  of  an  opposition  animated  by  no 
feeling  of  bitterness,  founded  upon 
principle  only,  and  whose  fears  are 
still  less  for  liberty  than  for  the  throne, 
which  is  more  directly  and  immediate¬ 
ly  menaced.” 

Ministers,  following  the  train  of  op¬ 
position,  directed  their  efforts  to  de¬ 
fend  less  the  law  in  question,  than 
the  general  sptem  of  administration, 
and  even  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  constitution.  ”  It  is  alleged,"  said 
M.  Pasquier,  **  that  the  charter  has  not 
been  accepted  by  the  nation,  like  all  the 
other  constitutions  which  have  succes- 
sively  governed  us.  Strange  accep¬ 
tances,  to  which  nothing  was  ever  want¬ 
ing,  except  freedom  and  conviction. 
Buonaparte  found  all  routes  easy  to  his 
designs  of  supreme  greatness,  ^cause 


[Crap.  8. 

he  could  place  himself  on  the  ruins  of 
anarchy,  while  we  owed  anarchy  only 
to  the  delirium  of  liberty.  Nothing, 
accordingly, was  offered  to  France,  but 
the  lifeless  semblance  of  a  liberty  of 
which  she  had  never  felt  anything  ex¬ 
cept  the  excesses.  Thus  it  was  with 
the  consular  and  imperial  constitutions ; 
they  were  not  really  chosen  by  the  na¬ 
tion,  but  deliberated  and  accepted  in 
the  manner  that  it  was  then  allowed  to 
deliberate  and  accept.  Legitimacy  fol¬ 
lows  another  course ;  she  admits  no 
forms  but  those  which  are  real,  and  re¬ 
spects  them  when  once  adopted.  It  is 
studiously  repeated,  that  in  1814,  the 
charter  was  only  a  word,  and  existed 
only  in  name.  But  perhaps  it  was  not 
possible  at  first  to  act  otherwise.  I 
ask,  if  those  who  pass  censures  so  se¬ 
vere,  and  I  venture  to  say  so  danger¬ 
ous,  what  government  has  been,  in 
point  of  fact,  more  liberal  f  The  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  foreign  occupation  were 
doubtless  terrible ;  but  how  rash  are 
those  who  dare  to  reproach,  even  indi¬ 
rectly,  an  august  family  with  those 
evils,  which,  without  it,  would  have 
passed  all  imaginable  measure!  France, 
partitioned  perhaps,  or  escaping  thisevil 
only  by  ten  years  of  internal  war,  which 
would  have  spread  devastation  over  the 
whole  surface  of  this  fine  country ;  a 
national  bankruptcy  t  a  population  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  an  agriculture  annihilated ; 
such  are  the  evils  from  which  we  have 
been  a  second  time  rescued  by  that 
standard  of  the  lily,  which  an  orator 
lately  has  scarcely  feared  to  reproach 
with  the  protection  which  we  owe  to 
it.” 

The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
observed,  that  in  all  the  speeches  of 
the  opposition,  one  principle  reigned, 
which  was,  in  case  of  the  adoption  by 
the  Chambers  of  the  laws  proposed,  to 
invoke,  to  foretell,  to  threaten  an  in¬ 
surrection,  in  which  the  strongest 
should  give  the  law.  On  this  subject, 
however,  the  minister  trusted  that 
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France  bad  not  yet  lost  all  the  fruits 
of  her  experience.  Her  own  history 
told  her  that  the  insurrections  of  sol¬ 
diers  are  always  mortal  to  liberty  ;  and 
not  their  insurrection  ooly»  but  even 
tbw  intervention.  SLe  could  not  for¬ 
get  days  yet  living  in  her  annals,  where 
they  were  written  in  characters  of 
blood.  Yet  the  enemies  of  government 
had  looked  abroad  through  Europe  to 
find,  if  possible,  a  spark  out  of  which 
they  might  kindle  the  conflagration 
which  they  desired  to  exhibit.  A  great 
movement  had  taken  place  in  Spain,  in 
which  the  troops  had  taken  a  share, 
and  even  given  the  first  impulse  ;  cries 
of  joy  were  raised.  The  ministry  for 
foreign  affairs  were  already  threaten¬ 
ed  with  an  accusation  for  not  having 
shewn  themselves  sufficiently  favour¬ 
able  to  this  new  revolution.  The  mi¬ 
nister  ardently  wished  the  happiness  of 
the  Spanish  people,  and  that  by  erect¬ 
ing  upon  new  bases  the  alliance  of  the 
throne  and  of  the  nation,  they  might 
give  at  once  to  public  liberty  and  to 
the  rights  of  the  crown  every  desirable 
security.  At  the  same  time,  he  feared 
not  to  say,  that  if  liberty  did  not,  from 
its  very  dawn,  cause  the  arms  to  fall 
from  the  hands  of  those  soldiers,  who 
could  for  a  moment  forget  that  they 
had  received  them  only  under  an  oath 
of  obedience  to  the  King ;  if  this  er¬ 
ror  were  prolonged  beyond  the  first 
moments  of  its  birth,  ail  was  over  with 
the  liberty,  the  repose,  thehappiness,  of 
the  Spaniards.  Let  Spain  then  be  free, 
great,  and  happy,  with  her  King  ;  but 
let  us  not  forget  that  the  point  which 
she  is  rushing  forward  to,  is  that  at 
which  France  is  already  arrived. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  particular 
clauses,  a  number  of  amendments  were 
moved  by  the  left  side,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  were  all  rmected,  though  by  small 
majorities.  The  law  itself  was  finally 
carried  by  a  majority  of  1S6  to  109. 

Warm  as  had  been  the  debates  on 
the  two  laws  now  passed,  they  were 


only  the  prelude  to  that  tremendous 
conflict,  in  all  which  the  political  ele¬ 
ments  of  France  were  to  rush  in  battle 
array  a^inst  each  other,  and  the  sboch 
was  to  be  felt  in  the  farthest  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  kingdook  The  Parisians 
looked  forward  with  intense  anxiety  to 
what  they  called  the  **  battle  of  the 
elections,”  which  was  to  decide  whe¬ 
ther  an  essential  change,  tending  to  in¬ 
crease  the  power  of  the  monar^y  and 
the  aristocracy,  was  to  be  made  in  the 
constitution. 

According  to  the  law  of  elections, 
established  by  the  charter  in  1815,  the 
right  of  voting  was  made  to  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  direct  taxes  paid 
by  every  individual  to  the  state.  Every 
one  paying  300  francs  (about  12/.  12s.) 
was  a  voter.  This  test  was  not,  per¬ 
haps,  very  happy,  since  it  was  liable  to 
fluctuate  with  every  change  in  the  fi¬ 
nancial  system.  At  the  same  time,  the 
amount  fixed  did  not  tend  to  narrow 
the  qualification  so  much  as  might  in 
this  country  be  supposed.  The  direct 
taxes  in  France  exc^  those  levied  by 
any  other  mode.  The  land-tax  forms 
the  largest  source  of  its  revenue ;  and 
the  contributions  on  trades  and  pro¬ 
fessions  are  equally  considerable.  Pro¬ 
bably,  therefore,  the  direct  taxes  paid 
in  France  by  all  possessed  of  property, 
rather  exceed  than  fall  short  of  tM 
tenth  of  their  income.  In  this  manner, 
the  privilege  of  election  was  extended 
to  nearly  the  whole  of  the  middling 
classes,  a  body,  generally  speaking, 
very  well  qualified  to  exercise  it,  and 
who  are  too  much  excluded  under  the 
British  system.  At  the  same  time,  as 
the  proprietary  classes  form  a  pyramid, 
the  Weadth  of  which  very  rapidly  in¬ 
creases  as  it  descends,  the  consequence 
follows,  that  in  voting  by  numbers, 
the  lowest  class  admitted  carries  every 
thing  before  it.  Thus  the  Chamb^ 
of  Deputies  was  appointed  almost  en¬ 
tirely  by  the  middling  class,  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  higher  and  the  lower ; 
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and  such  a  monopoly,  even  by  the  best 
class,  cannot  be  considered  as  an  eli* 
gible  mode  of  forming  a  national  re> 
presentation.  Had  it  not  been,  there¬ 
fore,  for  the  great  peril  of  shaking  the 
basis  of  a  constitution  once  establish¬ 
ed,  there  might  be  little  objection  to 
an  arrangement  which  should  enable 
the  great  proprietors  to  elect  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  assembly.  Neither, 
indeed,  however  little  such  an  idea  was 
likely  to  enter  the  minds  of  the  French 
government,  and  however  little  partial 
we  ourselves  are,  on  the  whole,  to  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage,  should  we  have  objec¬ 
tions  to  a  few  broad  democratical  elec¬ 
tions,  such  as  we  have  in  England — 
to  give  a  kind  of  life  to  the  represent¬ 
ative  system  ;  to  form  a  tie  between 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the 
mass  of  the  people,  and  to  compose 
even  a  species  of  safety-valve,  by 
which  a  large  portion  of  popular  effer¬ 
vescence  may  escape.  Nothing  of  this 
kind,  however,  entered  at  present  into 
contemplation.  The  ministers  scarcely 
even  made  it  a  secret  that  the  object 
was  to  preserve  in  power  themselves 
and  their  own  party,  whose  measures, 
of  course,  they  considered  best  calcu¬ 
lated  to  promote  the  national  interests. 
They  openly  proclaimed  the  necessity 
of  that,  which  we  complain  of  as  a 
grievance,  a  fixed  and  steady  majority, 
on  which  they  might  depend.  From 
the  great  proprietors  they  hoped  to  ob¬ 
tain  support  against  the  republican 
party,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other,  against  the  high  royalists,  whose 
views,  being  supposed  to  tend  towards 
the  resumption  of  emigrant  property, 
struck  terror  into  the  numerous  class 
by  whom  that  property  was  held. 

In  the  project  of  the  new  law, 
brought  forward  by  the  Duke  Deca- 
zes,  162  members  were  added  to  the 
Chamber.  These  were  to  be  chosen 
by  what  were  called  departmental  col¬ 
leges,  to  be  formed  of  from  100  to 
600  electors,  each  paying  at  least  1000 


francs  of  contribution,  and  chosen  by 
a  majority  of  the  general  body  of  elect¬ 
ors.  Another  article  went  to  alter  that 
arrangement,  by  which  the  Chamber 
was  renewed,  not  at  once,  but  by  the 
going  out  and  re-election  of  one-fifth 
annually.  This  regulation  had  been 
made  in  the  hope  of  obviating  that 
wide  tumult  and  agitation,  which  is  ex¬ 
cited  throughout  Britain  by  a  general 
election.  In  fact,  however,  it  proved 
that  election,  going  on  throughout  the 
kingdom,  though  on  a  smaller  scale, 
had  very  nearly  the  same  effect ;  and 
that  this  period,  whenever  it  occurred, 
was  marked  by  an  increase  of  that  ten¬ 
dency  to  political  discussion  and  agita¬ 
tion,  which  it  was  the  main  object  of 
ministers  to  counteract. 

It  soon  appeared  that  this  project  was 
likely  to  meet  with  a  very  cold  recep¬ 
tion  in  the  Chamber.  The  liberals  de¬ 
tested  its  aristocratic  tendency  ;  while 
the  royalists  considered  it  still  too  po¬ 
pular  ;  and  both,  equally  hostile  to  the 
present  ministry,  were  determined  to 
oppose  any  measure  which  tended  to 
keep  them  in  power.  The  committee 
named  to  examine  the  project,  was  so 
composed  as  to  afford  a  sure  presage  of 
its  recommendation  being  entirely  hos¬ 
tile  to  the  measure.  When,  therefore, 
Decazes,  its  original  proposer,  with¬ 
drew  from  office,  there  remained  no 
longer  any  influence  which  could  af¬ 
ford  to  its  partizans  the  hope  of  suc¬ 
cess. 

In  this  state  of  things.  Count  Si¬ 
meon,  the  new  minister  of  the  interior, 
judged  it  prudent  to  withdraw  the  origi¬ 
nal  proposition,  and  substitqte  another, 
essentially  different  in  its  character. 
The  renewal  of  the  Chambers  by  a 
fifth  annually  was  to  remain  unaltered, 
and  the  only  change  to  be  in  the  mode 
of  election.  The  newly  created,  or  de¬ 
partmental  colleges,  were  to  consist  of 
the  fifth  part  of  the  electors  of  a  dis¬ 
trict  which  paid  the  highest  amount  of 
taxes.  The  colleges  of  arrondissement, 
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or  those  formed  on  the  originxl  plan, 
were  merely  to  elect  candidates,  out  of 
which  the  new,  or  aristocratic  colleges, 
were  to  choose  the  deputies. 

This  new  project,  it  was  alleged, 
made  a  smaller  departure  than  the  ori¬ 
ginal  one  from  the  letter  of  the  char¬ 
ter.  In  fact,  however,  it  aggravated  in 
the  greatest  degree  all  its  offensive  fea¬ 
tures.  The  new  colleges,  though  they 
could  not  directly  choose  an  individual 
deputy,  could  scarcely  fail  to  find 
among  a  number  presented  to  them  by 
the  colleges  of  arrondissement  some 
one  of  the  same  political  sentiments 
with  themselves.  Politically  speaking, 
therefore,  the  power  of  election  was 
entirely  transferred  to  the  department¬ 
al  colleges,  or  those  in  which  the  g^eat 
proprietors  predominated  ;  while  the 
old  colleges,  in  which  the  middling 
ranks  prevailed,  were  allowed  only  a 
remote  and  nugatory  interference. — 
Thus,  indeed,  the  project  was  render¬ 
ed  more  acceptable  to  the  high  royal¬ 
ists,  but  the  enmity  of  the  liberals,  and 
of  the.  nation  in  general,  was  increased 
tenfold. 

While  the  project  was  under  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  committee,  an  event 
occurred,  tending  strongly  to  increase 
the  exasperation  that  prevailed  in  men’s 
minds.  A  petition  was  presented  from 
Madier  de  Montjau,  counsellor  of  state 
in  the  royal  court  of  Nismes,  a  city  fa¬ 
tally  celebrated  for  the  excesses  of  the 
ultra-royal,  and  anti-protestant  party. 
The  petition  stated,  that  the  ma- 
ncBuvres  of  this  party  were  still  carried 
on  with  the  utmost  activity ;  that  a 
secret  administration,  and  even  a  mili¬ 
tary  force,  were  organizing  ,under  di¬ 
rections  received  from  Paris;  and  notes 
were  produced,  said  to  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  that  capital,  in  which  they 
were  assured  of  ample  aid,  both  in  mo¬ 
ney  and  otherwise.  The  strictest  pre¬ 
cautions,  in  his  opinion,  could  alone 
prevent  the  repetition  of  the  crimes 
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committed  at  Nismes  and  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  department. 

The  minister,  in  reply,  complained 
that  Madier  should  have  sent  this  re- 

Sort  to  the  Chamber,  instead  of  the 
Ling’s  Advocate,  ro  whose  jurisdiction 
it  naturally  belonged.  The  Count  de 
St  Aulaire,  deputy  from  Nismes,  while 
admitting  that  there  was  no  placewhere 
political  enmities  were  so  violent,  and 
false  alarms  so  readily  spread,  express¬ 
ed  his  astonishment  at  the  incredulity 
shewn  by  the  heads  of  a  certain  party. 
Men,  said  he,  otherwise  honourable, 
have  received  and  protected  in  their 
houses  the  murderers  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  ;  they  have  denied  facts,  which 
the  walls  and  streets  of  the  city,  cover¬ 
ed  with  blood,  testified  to  the  eye ; 
they  have  denied  crimes  committed  in 
the  face  of  day.  **  All  the  facts,”  said  he, 
**  attested  by  M.  Madier  de  Montjau,  re¬ 
lative  to  the  organization  of  a  secret 
guard,  its  ranks,  its  pay,  are  no  secrets 
at  Nismes.  There  is  a  party,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  highest  ranks  of  society, 
which  obeys  the  impulse  of  another 
party  than  that  of  the  King’s ;  or,  ra¬ 
ther,  if  I  must  say  all,  which  o^ys  an¬ 
other  King  than  the  King  himself.” 
After  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  the 
petition  was  referred  to  the  President 
of  the  Council ;  and  Madier  being  ac¬ 
cused  of  disrespectful  conduct,  was  af¬ 
terwards  brought  before  the  Court  of 
Cassation,  where  he  underwent  a  re¬ 
primand.  The  agitation,  however,  ex¬ 
cited  in  the  Chamber,  was  greatly  in¬ 
creased  by  the  belief,  that,  if  Madier 
had  dared,  he  would  have  named  'a 
Prince,  the  nearest  heir  to  the  throne, 
as  the  head  of  this  secret  and  danger¬ 
ous  party. 

On  the  6th  May,  the  committee 
brought  in  their  report,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  some  trifling  amend¬ 
ments,  was  favourable  to  the  proposed 
law.  Immediately,  eighty-nine  orators 
on  the  left  side  had  their  names  inscri- 
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bed  to  oppose  it,  while  the  right  side 
mustered  only  thirty-four,  who  enrol¬ 
led  themselves  to  defend  it. 

General  Foy  took  the  lead  in  at¬ 
tacking  the  project.  He  liegan  with 
panegyrising  the  law  of  5th  l^bruary, 
1817,  according  to  which  the  elections 
were  at  present  conducted.  It  was," 
he  said,  a  law  of  truth,  the  mirror 
of  opinion,  an  opinion  which  is  not  to 
be  feared.  It  wishes  repose  and  liberty, 
the  King  and  the  charter.  The  law 
began  to  operate  soon  after  fatal  catas¬ 
trophes  ;  and  the  elections  then  exclu¬ 
ded  those  whom  public  report  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  authors  of  our  last  mis¬ 
fortunes.  If  other  factions  availed 
themselves  of  the  impulse  given  to  men's 
minds,  in  order  to  bring  on  a  misfortune 
of  a  different  kind,  the  remedy  is  in  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  which  re¬ 
sides  in  an  elective  bodv ;  salutary  doc¬ 
trines  would  soon  balance  and  over¬ 
come  those  which  were  pernicious. — 
You  have  here  the  hundred  richest  pro¬ 
prietors  of  France.  Can  you  impute 
to  this  select  portion  of  the  nation  the 
prmect  of  a  suicide." 

'The  orator  now  proceeded  to  state 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  real  mo- 


most  contrary  to  the  charter.  When 
they  had  nearly  brought  their  labours 
to  a  close,  the  scene  suddenly  changed. 
The  directing  minister,  constrained  to 
yield  to  the  secret  agents  of  an  occult 
power,  disappeared,  and  with  him  the 
principles  of  moderation,  which'  had 
governed  his  conduct.  The  committee 
were  called  upon  to  examine  a  new  law, 
supported  by  all  the  influence  and  ^o- 
quence  of  M.  Laine,  formerly  the  zea¬ 
lous  champion  of  the  law  of  the  5th 
February.  All  accommodation  be¬ 
came  thenceforth  impossible.  The  new 
law  was  entirely  in  the  interests  of  the 
aristocracy,  that  body  which  France 
had  always  rejected.  Its  history  was 
a  mere  record  of  the  long  war  of  the 
tiers  etat  and  the  royalty  against  the 
nobility.  Since  the  latter  body  trans¬ 
ferred  a  part  of  its  property  to  save 
its  privileges,  it  lived  entirely  detached 
from  the  mass  of  citizens.  **  It  wept 
when  others  rejoiced  ;  its  joys  began 
with  our  griefs.  Is  this  the  time  to 
grant  the  monopoly  of  the  chief  privi¬ 
leges  granted  by  the  charter  to  those 
who  have  constantly  been  distinguish¬ 
ed  for  their  hatred  of  this  charter  and 
of  thenewinstitutions.^  You  would  ren- 


tive  of  this  new  project.  The  ministry 
judged,  that  if  the  law  of  the  5th  Fe¬ 
bruary  continued  to  regulate  the  elec¬ 
tions,  the  majority  in  the  Chamber 
would  escape  out  of  their  hands ;  they 
hesitated  not  to  sacrifice  the  charter, 
and  perhaps  the  country,  to  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  their  power.  General  Foy, 
however,  being  appointed  one  of  the 
committee,  concurred  with  the  rest  in 
being  willing  to  make  some  modifica¬ 
tions  in  the  law,  provided  these  did 
not  interfere  with  the  two  fundament', 
al  principles  of  direct  election  and  per. 
feet  equality  of  rights.  The  commit¬ 
tee  undertook  a  long  and  painful  la¬ 
bour,  in  which  they  minutely  examined 
every  proposal,  not  disdainfully  reject¬ 
ing  even  those  which  appeared  to  them 


der  them  more  absolute,  more  despotic, 
than  at  a  former  period,  when  their 
power  was  balanced  by  that  of  the  cler- 

fy,  the  parliament,  and  the  free  cities. 

'he  Crown  would  lose  all  benefit  from 
its  right  of  dissolvingthe  Chamber,  con¬ 
demned  to  find  them  always  exclusive 
masters  of  the  colleges,  in  which  thede- 
putieswere  named.  Would  the  peerage, 
which  we  find  it  so  difficult  to  natural¬ 
ize  in  the  climate  of  equality,  consent 
to  grow  pale  before  this  unconstitu¬ 
tional  aristocracy  ?”  The  orator,  there¬ 
fore,  declared  that  this  plan  would 
form  a  mere  empty  show  of  represent¬ 
ation.  The  law  which  proclaimed  four- 
fifths  of  the  electors  of  France  unqua¬ 
lified  to  exercise  their  constitutional 
rights,  was  not  susceptible  of  any 
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amendment.  **  We  must  rdect  alto¬ 
gether  this  law  of  lies.  Think,  gentle¬ 
men,  what  will  happen  at  the  approach¬ 
ing  era,  when  a  faction,  having  obtain- 
edthe superiority  in  thisChanmer,  will 
dispose,  without  distinction,  and  with¬ 
out  division,  of  the  ministers,  of  the 
treasure,  of  the  armed  force.  Do  you 
believe  that  any  acquired  right  will  be 
sacred  to  those,  who  have  property,  or 
at  least  copious  indemnifications  to  re¬ 
cover,  and  a  political  system  to  rebuild? 
Do  you  believe  that  the  wisest,  even 
among  them,  will  govern  the  rest  ?— 
Even  should  they  wish  to-day  only  do¬ 
mination,  they  will  wish  counter-revo¬ 
lution  to-morrow.  A  moment  comes, 
when  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  avoid 
plunging  into  the  abyss.  The  aristo¬ 
cracy  may,  however,  be  told,  that  if 
its  plots  are  violent,  the  resistance  will 
also  be  terrible.  The  colleges  of  nrron- 
dissement  will  be  opposed  to  the  de¬ 
partmental  colleges ;  the  majority  to 
the  minority  ;  the  men  of  the  nation 
to  the  men  of  privilege.  Two  nations, 
two  camps,  two  banners,  will  be  the 
fruit  of  this  law. 

**  Let  us  stop,  gentlemen,  while  it 
is  yet  time.  We  who  wish  no  charter 
but  the  charter,  no  king  but  the  King, 
let  us  stop,  and  save  the  King  and  the 
charter.  Let  us  guard  that  electoral 
law,  to  which  the  people  are  passion¬ 
ately  attached.  Let  us  bring  our  other 
institutions  into  harmony  with  it.  Woe 
to  you,  woe  to  the  country,  if,  rebel¬ 
ling  against  the  decrees  of  destiny,  you 
attempt  to  separate  political  power 
from  moral  power  and  material  force. 
To  rest  the  throne  upon  the  aristocracy, 
is  to  set  on  foot  a  revolution,  to  irri¬ 
tate  the  nation,  to  betray  at  once  the 
people  and  the  throne.** 

Among  the  numerous  orators  who 
followed  on  the  same  side,  Francais  de 
Nantes  reprobated  a  system  which 
would  subject  the  destinies  of  twenty- 
ei^t  millions  of  men  to  a  majority  of 
eighteen  thousand,  or,  more  strictly 
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speaking,  nine  thousand  three  hundred, 
who,  having  once  counted  their  votes, 
and  felt  their  strength,  would  remain 
masters  of  the  ground,  would  dismiss 
ministers,  would  exclude  from  the 
Chambers  all  who  did  not  follow  their 
banners,  till  the  royal  power,  resting 
itself  upon  the  people,  as  it  has  done 
in  France  since  Louis  le  Gros,  should 
reduce  the  turbulence  of  these  great 
newly-created  vassals,  and  deliver  the 
country  from  their  oppression.  M. 
Temaux  rejected  a  system  which  would 
tend  to  establish  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  an  aristocracy  that  would 
rule  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  would 
soon  degenerate  into  an  oligarchy.  He 
observed,  that  at  this  moment  the 
10,000  eligible  persons  did  not  possess 
a  fifth  part  of  the  heritable  property 
of  France  ;  and  comprehending  even 
those  whom  they  represented,  they  did 
not  pay  the  sixth  part  of  the  land-tax, 
which  yet  formed  only  a  third  of  the 
whole  contributions.  Thus  the  electors 
and  eligible  did  not  pay  the  fortieth  part 
of  the  contributions,  and  yet  all  the  rest 
of  the  French  consented  not  to  exercise 
the  right  of  election.  Could  it  be  said 
after  this,  that  the  great  proprietors 
had  not  influence  sufficient,  and  did  not 
this  measure  tend  to  sacrifice  entirely 
the  interest  of  the  middle  proprietors  ? 

The  project,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
warmly  opposed  by  M-  de  Bourdon- 
naye,  who  held  a  high  rank  among  the 
royalist  leaders.  He  regretted  that  the 
law  should  not  have  been  placed  by  the 
charter  in  a  complete  state,  and  should 
have  been  left  at  all  as  a  subject  of  dis¬ 
cussion  to  the  Chambers  themselves. 
**  H  ence  arises  a  changing  and  uncertain 
system  ;  hence  the  continual  danger  of 
seeing  the  benefit  of  the  restoration  and 
the  charter  destroyed  by  separate  laws. 
Parties  have  shewn  themselves  skilful 
to  profit  of  this  defect  in  our  constitu¬ 
tion.  They  know  how  easily  an  orga¬ 
nic  law  can  change  the  nature  of  go¬ 
vernment,  and  they  wait  only  for  a 
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Chamber  devoted  to  their  cause,  to 
fcrefct’upon  the  ruins  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  monarch yj'  either  the  modest 
chair  of  a  new  Washington,  or  the 
bloody  throne  'of  a  military  usurper. 
^*errined  at  the  view  of  a  regicide  sent 
as  a  deputy  into  this  Chamber,  genu¬ 
ine  public  opinion  is  alarmed,  equally 
at  principles  and  consequences.  It 
shrinks  at  the  view  of  a  law  of  election, 
which,  not  content  with  sending  a  re¬ 
gicide,  was  capable  of  procuring  him 
defenders  among  our  number.  It  is 
necessary  to  modify  this  law,  because 
the  factious  are  struggling  to  defend 
one,  which  gives  the  greatest  influence 
to  the  lowest  class  of  proprietors,  the 
class  least  attached  to  the  soiL  How, 
in  fact,  could  it  be  so,  since  the  members 
of  it  not  finding  in  the  rents  of  their 
property  the  means  of  subsistence,  and 
not  applying  themselves  to  cultivation, 
must  quit  the  paternal  roof,  and  be¬ 
take  themselves  to  branches  of  indus¬ 
try,  which  tend  to  make  them  mere  ci¬ 
tizens  of  the  world  i  The  present  pro¬ 
ject  restores'  to  the  great  proprietors  a 
portion  of  the  influence,  of  which  the 
existing  law  deprives  them.  Yet  it  is 
vicious  in  many  respects,  particularly 
by  giving  to  the  colleges  of  arrondisse- 
ment  the  nomination  of  all  the  candi¬ 
dates,  and  leaving  to  the  great  proprie¬ 
tors  the  mere  right  of  exclusion.  The 
law  will  be  complete  and  durable,  only 
when  the  power  of  voting  shall  be  con¬ 
fined  to  a  determinate  number  of  elec¬ 
tors,  chosen  among  those  of  largest 
property.  A  regular  system  of  attack 
is  carried  on  against  the  legitimate  dy¬ 
nasty.  High  plans  of  ambition  arrest¬ 
ed  in  their  course  ;  great  hopes  baffled, 
have  formed  an  alliance  with  that  po¬ 
litical  fanaticism  which  always  subsists; 
which,  timid  at  first,  shook  finally  the 
foundations  of  the  throne,  and  will  soon 
destroy  them.  At  Lyons,  as  at  Gre¬ 
noble,  it  was  struck  down,  but  not  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  it  rises  bolder  than  ever,  and 
threatens  the  conquerors.  It  accuses 
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fidelity,  insults  virtue,  and  laughs  at 
oaths.  Every  day"  you  sw  the  renewal 
of  its  murderous  attempts.  Entrench¬ 
ed  in  the  law  of  elections,  as  in  its  last 
Hold,  resolved  to  conquer  or  die,  it  re¬ 
doubles  its  efforts,  and  imposes  on  us 
the  necessity  of  redoubling  ours.  Xhe 
question  is  no  longer  about  shades  of 
opinion,  it  is  to  T>e,  or  not  to  be." ' 

Baron  Pasquier,  taking  another 
tone,  defended  the  law  as  actually  pro¬ 
posed.  “  We  must  have  the  courage,” 
said  he,  *'  to  banish  from  the  repre¬ 
sentation  opinions,  always  changing 
like  the  passions  which  are  their  source; 
we  must  fix  it  upon  the  principle  of  the 
real  and  permanent  interests  of  society* 
We  must  have  the  courage  to  renounce 
that  principle  of  uniformity  in  elections, 
which  is  any  thing  rather  than  a  just 
representation  of  social  interests,  so  di¬ 
verse  in  their  nature.  The  certain  re¬ 
sult  of  the  system  of  uniformity  is  to 
oppose  no  obstacle  to  any  wind  that 
blows ;  and  as  tempests  must  always 
arise,  that  threaten  to  shake  the  poli¬ 
tical  edifice,  it  is  the  wisdom  of  the  le¬ 
gislator  to  seek  a  remedy  which  may 
weaken  this  action.  Such  is  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  election  by  two  classes,  and  the 
benefit  which  may  arise  from  it.  We 
have  been  accused  of  wishing  to  create 
an  aristocracy  ;  what  do  1  say  ?  an  oli¬ 
garchy.  Neither  is  to  be  feared.  Fif¬ 
teen  or  sixteen  thousand  Frenchmen, 
who  would  constitute  the  second  de;- 
gree  of  election,  would  not  constitute 
an  oligarchy,  not  even  an  aristocracy. 
Aristocracy  is  not  constituted  by  the 
mere  will  of  the  legislator  ;  it  requires 
time,  and  much  time,  to  establish  it.  It 
requires  not  only  power,  but  the  he¬ 
reditary  possession  of  power ;  and  how 
could  this  be  feared,  when  the  sub-di¬ 
vision  of  fortunes  carried  among  us  al¬ 
most  to  infinity,  opposes  an  infinite  ob¬ 
stacle  to  the  creation  of  wealth,  that  pri¬ 
mary  element  of  aristocratic  power.  No-' 
mination  by  two  classes  possesses  advan¬ 
tages  which  have  not  yet  been  perceived. 
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The  appointment  of  the  candidates  af¬ 
fords  the  means  of  distinguishing  in 
each  arrondmement,  the  men  who  ma^ 
aspire  to  the  honour  of  sitting  in  this 
Chamber.  It  will  have  the  effect  of  in¬ 
forming  the  government  itself  of  those 
whom  their  fellow-citizens  judge  most 
worthy  to  fill  public  functions.  What 
would  happen,  if  the  law  of  the  5th  Fe¬ 
bruary  subsisted  ?  The  privilege,  of 
which  so  formidable  a  picture  has  been 
drawn,  might  then  reign  in  effect,  and, 
I  confess,  would  not  be  long  of  beco¬ 
ming  bloody.  But  this  is  not  the  pri¬ 
vilege  with  which  we  are  threatened. 
It  would  be  that  of  men  trained  in  the 
principles  of  a  liberty  which  I  do  not 
fear  to  call  despotism,  and  whose  mind 
is  exalted  by  a  species  of  fever,  which 
1  would  wish  not  to  call  revolutionary. 
With  them  the  history  of  our  misfor¬ 
tunes  would  soon  begin  afresh.  On 
the  other  side,  what  ground  have  we 
for  apprehension.  A  party  which 
would  wish  to  revive  extinguished 
rights,  to  injure  acquired  rights,  to' 
overthrow  the  constitutional  system  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  charter,  would  fail  in 
this  enterprize,  unless  it  were  strong 
enough  to  make  a  new  revolution  ;  but 
as  to  the  power  of  making  such  a  re¬ 
volution,  ask  your  consciences,  and  say 
in  what  part  of  France  it  resides." 

On  the  25th  May,  after  ten  days  of 
debate,  only  a  third  part  of  the  orators 
inscribed  had  spoken ;  but  as  ail  the 
arguments  on  both  sides  seemed  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  the  mind  of  every  one 
made  up,  the  assembly  used  the  power 
which  it  has  reserved  in  its  hands,  of 
closing  a  debate,  the  continuance  of 
which  it  considers  unnecessary.  There 
remained  still  the  detailed  examination 
of  the  clauses.  The  only  important 
amendment  was  one  moved  by  Camille 
Jourdan,  which  went  to  do  away  with 
the  whole  principle  of  the  new  law.  Af¬ 
ter  a  warm  debate,  it  was  negatived  by 
a  m^ority  of  10  ^138  to  128.)  The' 


'  whole  assembly  were  present  except  a 
single  member,  detained  by  illness. 
This  victory,  however  narrow,  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  deciding  the  question  of  the 
principle  of  election.  Accordingly,  on 
the  3d  June,  the  first  article,  which  es¬ 
tablished  the  basis  of  the  new  law,  was 
decided  by  a  majority  of  5  (IM  td 
125.) 

The  intelligence  of  this  vote,  when 
communicated  to  the  public,  brought 
on  a  crisis,  which  for  some  time  past 
had  been  gradudly  threatening.  Va- 
rions  circumstances  had  combined  to 
put  Paris  in  a  ferment.  On  the  night 
of  the  28th  April,  a  bomb-shell  was 
discharged  under  the  windows  of  the 
Duchess  of  Berry,  with  a  very  loud 
detonation ;  the  object  of  which  was 
suspected  to  be  that  of  causing  the 
abortion  of  the  Princess.  The  person 
concerned,  however,  made  his  escape : 
but  on  the  night  of  the  6th  May,  he 
Was  found  on  the  same  spot,  preparing 
one  of  greater  dimensions.  He  proved 
to  be  an  ex-officer  of  the  name  of  Gra- 
vier,  a  deformed  little  man.  He  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  merely  wished  to  amuse 
himself  by  giving  a  false  alarm  to  the 
royal  guards  posted  there  }  but  when 
the  piece  was  examined,  it  was  found 
wrapped  in  papers,  on  which  seditious 
verses  were  written.  Several  of  his' 
comrades  were  arrested  during  the 
night,  among  whom  similar  instru¬ 
ments  were  mund.  He  and  an  asso¬ 
ciate  of  the  name  of  Bouton  were 
brought  to  trial,  and  condemned  to‘ 
death,  which  sentence,  however,  at  the 
intercession  of  the  Duchess,  was  com¬ 
muted  into  that  of  hard  labour  for 
life. 

An  incident  so  serious,  joined  to  the 
discussions  in  the  Chamber,  and  vari¬ 
ous  reports  of  a  sinister  nature  that 
Were  industriously  circulated,  produ¬ 
ced  an  extraOrdinaryfermentation,bot^ 
in  Paris  and  the  departments.  The 
Duke  d'AngUuleme,  in  a  joum^ 
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which  he  undertook  through  France* 
w^s  everywhere  received  with  cries  of 
Vive  la  CkarteJ  an  expression  which 
was  understood  to  import  a  decided  hos¬ 
tility  ag^nst  the  constitutional  changes 
in  contemplation.  In  the  course  of 
the  debates  on  the  law  of  elections,  the 
liberal  deputies  were  escorted  home  by 
crowds  of  people,  raising  the  same  ex¬ 
clamation.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
the  passing  of  the  first  article  of  the 
law  of  elections,^ that  the  tumults  rose 
to  any  alarming  height.  The  crowd 
collected  on  that -day  far  surpassed  any 
former  assemblage.  In  France,  and, 
generally,  on  the  continent,  the  most 
active  personages  on  these  occasions 
are  the  students,  who  almost  univer¬ 
sally  support  the  principles  of  liberty, 
not  only  in  words,  but  in  deeds.  Of 
them  the  crowd  which  blocked  up  the 
door  of  the  Chambers  after  this  criti¬ 
cal  vote,  was  chiefly  composed.  An¬ 
other  party,  who  were  afterwards  un¬ 
derstood  to  be  in  a  great  measure  com¬ 
posed  of  guard  soldiers,  dressed  as  ci¬ 
tizens,  and  armed  with  large  canes, 
raised  loud  cries  of  Vive  le  Rot.  Amid 
so  violent  a  collision  of  sentiments, 

? parrels  were  not  longof  arising,  which 
rom  words  came  to  blows ;  and  the 
tumult  quickly  rose  to  a  great  height. 
Detachments  of  gen-d’armerie,  and 
even  of  the  Royal  Guard,  were  called 
in :  they  at  first  dispersed  the  rioters 
without  difficulty  ;  but  in  the  midst  of 
the  tumult,  one  of  the  Guard  soldiers 
fired  a  musket,  which  struck  a  young 
student  of  the  name  of  Lallemand,  who 
was  carried  home,  and  died  in  two 
hours- 

This  disastrous  event  redoubled  the 
agitation  which  already  prevailed 
throughout  Paris.  Placards  were  fix¬ 
ed  on  the  walls  of  the  different  schools, 
inviting  the  youths  to  assemble,  and 
take  vengeance.  The  stormy  debates 
expected  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  the  approaching  trial  of  Louvel  in 


the  Peers,  rendered  the  prospect  more 
critical.  The  Guards,  rendered  odious 
by  the  catastrophe  of  Lallemand,  were 
withdrawn  ;  but  all  the  gen-d' artnerie 
were  called  out,  and  the  troops  in  and 
near  Paris  were  held  in  readiness  to 
march  at  a  moment's  warning.  The 
sitting  of  the  Chamber  almost  resem¬ 
bled  that  of  the  Convention,  during 
the  most  stormy  periods  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  This  similarity  was  alluded  to 
by  Camille  Jordan,  who  was  the  first 
speaker.  **  At  that  time,”  he  said, 
**  the  authors  of  the  insults  on  the  na¬ 
tional  representation  were  chiefly  men 
covered  with  rags,  drawn  from  the 
dregs  of  the  people.  Yet  even  then  the 
insults  never  rose  to  such  a  height  as 
now,  when  well. dressed  men,  armed 
with  canes,  used  violence  to  compel 
others  to  join  with  them  in  crying  Vive 
le  Roi.  All  these  men  came  from  the 
same  place,  were  guided  by  the  same 
chiefs,  obeyed  the  impulse  of  the  same 
agents.  Every  one  might  see  that  these 
excesses  had  notbeensufficiently  check¬ 
ed.  I  do  not  blame  the  authoiities,” 
said  he  ;  *'  they  were  struck  with  ter¬ 
ror  ;  they  feared  to  find  powerful  men 
among  the  guilty.**  At  the  same  time 
M.  Lafitte  presented  a  letter  from  the 
father  of  Lallemand,  stating  that  his 
son  had  been  guilty  of  no  vidence,  but 
was  walking  peaceably,  and  unarmed, 
when  he  received  the  fatal  blow. 

In  reply  to  these  charges,  the  Keep¬ 
er  of  the  Seals  imputed  the  troubles 
to  the  giddiness  of  a  tew  rash  and  impru¬ 
dent  young  men,  who  had  seized  this 
opportunity  of  raising  a  disturbance. 
To  have  surrounded  the  Chambers 
with  a  great  military  force,  on  account 
of  the  first  slight  disturbances,  would 
have  been  to  raise  an  indiscreet  alarm ; 
it  would  have  had  the  appearance 
even  of  imposing  a  restraint  on  their 
deliberations.  When  a  great  crowd  is 
assembled,  and  parties  are  heated,  it 
was  impossible  to  prevent  deeds  of 
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▼iolenccy  unless  bj  the  means  which 
were  employed  now,  but  which  could 
only  be  justified  by  some  event  shew, 
ing  their  necessity.  With  regard  to 
the  complaint,  that  the  Deputies  had 
not  experienced  sufficient  protection, 
that  was  the  fault  of  the  agents  of  po. 
lice.  Government  would  institute  an 
inquiry  into  this  subject  ;  all  com* 
plaints  would  be  received,  and  even  in. 
vited,  and  justice  would  be  administer- 
ed  with  the  utmost  rigour.  « 

Notwithstanding  theseexplanations, 
Manuel  and  Benjamin  Constant  called 
loudly  for  an  inquiry  into  the  events 
of  the  past  day,  declaring  that  the  vio- 
lence  had  been  all  on  the  side  of  the 
royalists  ;  they  insisted,  therefore,  that 
the  Chambers  were  not  free  to  deli¬ 
berate.  Even  M.  Courvoisier  main¬ 
tained  the  other  side  only  by  saying, 
that  they  ought  to  deliberate,  “  were 
it  beneath  the  poniard."  The  left 
side,  according  to  the  principle  laid 
down,  took  no  part  in  the  vote  closing 
the  discussion. 

Placards  on  this  day  had  invited 
the  students  to  assemble  for  the  pur- 
OSes  of  vengeance.  No  movement, 
owever,  took  place  till  the  evening, 
when  a  body  of  young  men,  amount- 
ing  to  5  or  6000,  marching  two  a- 
breast,  and  armed  with  large  canes, 
traversed  the  streets,  having  their  num¬ 
ber  swelled  by  a  vast  crowd  of  specta¬ 
tors.  Attempts  were  made  to  disperse 
them  with  the  foot  gen-d’amterie,  but 
they  always  formed  afresh,  amid  cries 
of  Vive  le  Rot  /  vive  la  Charte  !  At 
length,  being  charged  by  the  horse 
gen-d'armes,  and  by  a  squadron  of 
dragoons,  they  dispersed  without  re¬ 
sistance.  Many  had  their  canes  w^st. 
ed  from  them,  and  about  thirty-five  or 
forty  were  arrested. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  following  day, 
Benjamin  Constant  loudly  proclainaed 
that  the  freedom  of  debate  was  more 
than  ever  subverted.  The  Moniteur 
had  said  nothing  of  the  faction  which, 


amid  cries  of  Vive  le  Roi!  assassinated 
peaceable  citizens,  while  the  youths 
who  raised  the  laudable  cry  of  Vive  le 
Roi!  Vive  la  Charte!  were  the  object 
of  its  invective.  A  violent  faction  had 
committed  the  most  criminal  outrages 
to  silence  those  cries,  which  are  the  in¬ 
terpreters  of  our  dearest  sentiments.  It 
was  time  that  public  opinion  should 
put  downthoselyingdeclarations  which 
sought  to  calumniate  those  admirable 
youths,  who  loved  at  once  their  King 
and  the  charter,  who  prepared  an  en¬ 
lightened  and  independent  generation, 
of  whom  we  might  boast  in  the  face 
of  Europe. 

To  these  charges,  the  Keeper  of 
the  Seals  replied,  that  a  legal  pro¬ 
hibition  by  the  prefect  of  police  against 
numerous  assemblages,  was  fully  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  events  of  the  preceding  da^. 
The  last  speaker,  therefore,  apologi¬ 
zing  for  the  events  of  yesterday,  had 
made  at  first  the  apology  of  sedition. 
The  crowd  resisted  all  the  injunctions 
made  to  them  by  the  police  ;  they  re¬ 
sisted  the  moderate  action  of  the  gen- 
d’armerie  ;  to  make  them  yield,  it  was 
necessary  to  introduce  regular  troops 
(a  cry  from  the  left,  **  It  was  necessary 
to  kill  them.*')  “No,  gentlemen,  no  one 
was  killed ;  but  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  laws,  and  the  public  safety,  the 
authority  of  the  King  prevailed.  Every 
forbearance  compatible  with  public  or¬ 
der  was  observed.  It  was  only  after  two 
hours  of  useless  efforts  made  by  the  or¬ 
dinary  police  and  gen-d’armerie,  that 
the  regular  troops  were  called  in.  It 
is  swelling  greatly  the  waves  of  sedi¬ 
tion  to  say,  that  40,000  men  were  ever 
assembled ;  the  fourth  part  of  that  num¬ 
ber  was  never  united  at  any  one  point." 

Some  of  these  facts  were  strennoos- 
ly  contradicted  from  the  opposite  side, 
but  notwithstanding  their  protests  that 
the  Chamber  was  in  no  state  to  deli¬ 
berate  with  freedom,  the  consideration 
of  the  law  of  elections  was  resumed. 
This  day  was  the  era  of  a  memorable 
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crisis  ia  this  terribly  contested  ques* 
tioo.  Brissoo  and  CourvoUier,  friends 
of  ntbusters,  came  forward  and  pro> 
ppsed  a  modification,  which  it  was  hoi 
ped  would  be  the  means  of  uniting  the 
opposite  parties-  Two  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  deputies  were  to  be  named 
directly  and  finally  by  the  colleges  of 
airron^sementt  and  the  only  change 
atas  to  consist  in  the  erection  of  new 
colleges,  each  of  which  was  to  consist 
of  the  fourth  part  of  the  electors  pay¬ 
ing  the  highest  contributions  in  each 
department.  These  departmental  col¬ 
leges  were  to  elect  132  deputies,  so  that 
the  whole  Chamber  was  to  consist  now 
of  420  members.  By  this  arrangement, 
^though  a  considerable  infusion  of 
aristocratic  election  was  introduced,  yet 
a  great  majority,  somewhat  excee^ng 
three-fifths,  was  still  elected  by  col¬ 
leges,  in  which  the  middling  ranks  were 
likely  to  predominate. 

This  most  important  amendment 
came  on  the  House  by  surprise,  and 
neither  party  found  themselves  prepa¬ 
red  to  express  any  very  decided  opinion 
upon  it ;  other  incidents  attracted  their 
attention. 

The  folio  wing,  day  had  been  fixed 
for  the  funeral  of  Lallemand.  It  was 
attended  by  3  or  4000  students,  dress¬ 
ed  in  mourning.  The  ceremony  pass¬ 
ed  solemnly  and  tranquilly ;  but  in 
the  evening  a  considerable  assemblage 
took  place,  not  only  of  students,  but 
of  artizans  and  workmen.  They  were 
dispersed  by  an  armed  force,  and  seve¬ 
ral  among  the  multitude  were  struck 
and  wounded.  These  occurrences  were 
again  the  subject  of  warm  remonstran¬ 
ces  in  the  Chambers.  M.  Lafitte  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  that  blood  Rowed  around 
them ;  that  peaceable  citizens  were 
sabred  in  the  streets,  and  that  fathers 
of  families  were  condemned  to  Ke  their 
children  massacred  before  their  eyes." 
The  ministers  replied  as  before,  that 
the  measures  taken  had  in  no  degree 
exceeded  the  necessity  of  the  occasion  ; 


that  it  was  only  By  regular  troops  that 
Paris  could  be  saved  from  a  20th  June 
and  a  10th  August. 

The  fallowing  day,  the  7th,  being 
that  appointed  for  the  execution  of 
Louvel,  considerable  apprehensions 
were  felt ;  but  though  the  multitude 
assembled  was  vast,  no  disturbance 
took  place,  unless  of  a  very  trifling  na¬ 
ture.  The  following  evening,  however, 
was  again  very  stormy. 

Meantime,  the  Chambers  were  keen¬ 
ly  debating  the  amendment  introduced. 
The  liberals  considered  this  creation 
of  privileged  electoral  bodies  as  an  un¬ 
constitutional  measure,  while  the  other 
side  represented  it  as  a  concesuon  made 
to  the  factious.  The  ministry  eveo. 
floatedin  8omeuncertainty,bcing  afraid 
of  conceding  the  point,  without  being 
certain  of  gaining  the  law  by  it.  In 
the  course  of  debate,  however,  it  be- 
csKxie  evident,  that  men’s  minds  were 
more  and  more  inclined  to  this  conci¬ 
liatory  plan.  Being  put  to  the  vote, 
there^re,  on  the  9th,  it  was  carried  by 
the  large  majority  of  135  to  66. 

It  was  expected  that  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  an  amendment  so  materially 
changing  the  character  of  the  law, 
would  have  calmed  the  agitation  which 
prevailed  throughout  the  capital.  The 
multitude,  however,  once  entered  oa 
their  career,  were  not  to  be  stopped  by 
modifications,  which  they  were  little 
qualified  to  understand.  At  eight 
o'clock  on  the  following  evening  the 
boulevards  were  covered  with  a  multi¬ 
tude,  supposed  to  exceed  a  hundred 
thousand  men.  After  fruitless  attempts- 
to  disperse  them  by  other  means,  a  ge¬ 
neral  charge  was  made  by  the  cuiras¬ 
siers  of  the  Royal  Guard,  and  a  com¬ 
plete  Manchester  scene  ensued  ;  three 
are  said  to  have  been  killed  on  the 
spot,  and  a  great  number  wounded. 

This  disastrous  night  gave  rise  next 
day  to  fresh  debates,  in  which  the  facts 
were  stated  in  a  very,  difierent  mannerr 
by  opposite  purties.  Lafitte  pieseat- 
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ed  a  letter  from  the  inhabitants  of  Port 
St  Denis,  sUting,  that,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  immense  multitude  assembled, 
not  the  slightest  tumult  or  qrj  had 
been  raised,  when  the  cuirassiers  ap¬ 
peared  brandishing  their  sabres.  They 
were  received  with  cries  of  Vive  la 
Ckarte !  upon  which  they  instantly 
darted  upon  this  immense  multitude, 
which  sought  flight  through  all  the 
neighbouring  streets,  while  the  troops 
followed,  putting  every  thing  to  the 
sabre  which  they  encountered.  La- 
fitte,  therefore,  urged,  that  the  soldiers 
were  studiouslyexasperated  against  the 
citizens,  who  were  represented  to  them 
as  factious  ;  that  no  one  was  safe ;  and 
that  the  deliberations  of  the  assembly 
could  not,  in  any  point  of  view,  be  con. 
sidered  as  free. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  stated  by 
the  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  that  these 
dreadful  events  were  the  result  of  ah 
or;^ahized  rebellion,  which  had  its 
chiefs,  its  signals,  its  mahoeuyres.  It 
onl^  yraited  for  darkness,  and  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  the  spectacles  on  the  bou¬ 
levards,  to  take  advantage  of  the  con- 
fiisibh.  The  cries  were  menacing. 
Thhy  were  not  merely  Vive  let  Charte! 
they  were  directed  against  the  Kin^. 
All  peaceful  means  were  employed  in 
vain  ;  the  police  officers  failed  ;  the 
national  guard  failed  ;  the  gendarmes 
who  then  came  up,  were  surrounded, 
assailed  with  stones  and  canes^  and 
obliged  t^  jcalt  for  assistance.  A  squa¬ 
dron  0^  cuirassiers  arrived,  but  ^id  not 
act  ti^t  the  police  had  three  times  sum- 
monccl  the  people  to  disperse.  They 
replied  by  seditious  shouts  and  showers 
of  stones.  Nothing  was  then  left  but 
to  charge  the  assailants.  Among  the 
seditious  cries  heard  were  the  followr 
in^ Live  our  brothers  of  Manches¬ 
ter-Down  with  the  Chambers- 
Down  with" the  royalists— Down  with 
withj^  the  emigrants— Down  with  ^h'e 
mTssibiianes— ^own  wi^  the^cuira's- 
tieril-Dbiina  wrtVthe'dra'^obns*.' 


This  catastrophe  formed  the  crisis 
of  the  public  troubles.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  days  the  strictness  of  the  police, 
and  the  patroles  of  troops,  prevented 
any  numerous  assemblage.  Five  hun¬ 
dred  persons  were  arrested ;  and  a 
number  of  students  were  expelled  from 
the  schools.  The  others  returned  to 
their  studies  ;  and  the  people  of  Paris 
gradually  resumed  the  usual  train  of 
their  occupations  and  pleasures.  On 
the  15th,  16th,  and  17th,  correspond¬ 
ing  movements  took  place  in  the  cities 
of  Brest,  Nantes,  and  Rennes ;  they 
were  suppressed  by  8tmilar,measures. 

The  law  of  elections  met  now  with, 
little  farther  opposition,  its  details  on- 
ly^  being  the  subject  of  some  discus¬ 
sion.  On  the  12th  June  it  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  59,  (^154  tp,95.)  ,  ,  ‘ 
The  law,  when  carried  intp  the  Up-, 

{>er  Chamber,  went  through  with  much, 
ess  opposition,'  an^  without  any  very 
memorable  discussion.  On.  jhe  ,^th' 
June  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
141  to  56.'  ,  .  ,  ,  . 

Thus  terminated  a  question  wjjiicn 
had  shaken  France  to  the  foundatio^^^ 
and  had  brpught  her  almost  tp.thp, 
brink  of  revolution.  The  public  . voic,e,[. 
vigorously  and  somewhat  tumultuous¬ 
ly  declared,  had  the  effect  of  checking 
a  measure  which  would  have  reduced 
the  French  government  to  a  pure  aris¬ 
tocracy,  and  of  modifying  it  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  did  not  perhaps  rehdv  it 
materially  less  efficient  than  befor^. 

The  remainder  of  the  debates  in  the 
Chamber  related  to  subjects  of  finance, 
which  can  excite  little  interest  on  this 
side  of  the  Channel,  and  even  in  France 
were  sunk  into  secondary  importance 
by  the  other  great  concerns  in  agita¬ 
tion.  In  the  end  of  January  the  mini¬ 
ster  of  finance  presented  the  budget, 
or  estii^ated  expense  for;  181^,’  with. a 
comparison 'oif  the  preceding  year,  (in 
livresV) 
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1819.  18S0. 

The  Kind’s  Household,  .  .  ^  .  34,000,000  34,000,000 

Judicial  Establishments,  .  .  '  .  17,460,000  18,000,000 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affiiirs,  .  .  7,850,000  8,000,000 

- the  Interior,  .  .  102,840,000  104,340,000 

- War,  .  .  .  184,750,000  181,850,000 

- Marine,  .  .  .  45,200,000  50,000,000 

- Finance,  registration,  peB8ion8,&c.  115,889,000  115,181,550 


Expenses  of  public  debt. 


The  increase  of  3,900,000  livres  was 
represented  as  very  small,  when  it  was 
considered  that  there  were  eleven  mil« 
lions  of  expenses  not  comprised  in  the 
service  of  1819.  Besides,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  upwards  of  five  millions  of 
arrears  still  to  be  drawn,  the  service  of 
1820  would  not  cost  more  than  that  of 
the  preceding  year.  The  minister  re- 
'  gutted  that  he  was  unable  to  an¬ 
nounce,  for  this  year,  any  diminution 
of  the  public  burdens,  but  entertained 
sanguine  hopes  that  this  might  take 
place  in  future  years. 

The  increase  in  the  expenditure, 
however  small,  caused  a  pamful  feel¬ 
ing  in  the  Assembly,  which  would 
have  shewn  itself  more  strongly,  had 


R^stration  and  domains. 
Cutting  of  wood, 

Custonu  and  salt. 

Interest,  contributions. 
Posts, 

Lott^, 

Sundries, 

Direct  contributions, 


.  The  session  was  dissolved,  some¬ 
what  unexpectedly,  on  the  22d  July. 

Soon  after  the  rising  of  the  Cham- 
bers,  France  was  alarmed  by  a  some¬ 
what  serious  military  conspiracy, 
formed  at  Paris.  It  seems  to  have  ori¬ 


507,999,000  511,371,550 

.  228,341,200 

739,712,750 

not  its  attention  been  engrossed  by 
subjects  of  stronger  interest.  The  com¬ 
mittee,  however,  to  whom  the  budget 
was  referred,  examined  its  details  with 
great  rigour,  and  finally  recommended 
a  reduction  of  6,187,700  livres,  of 
which  upwards  of  two  millions  was  in 
the  war  department.  The  difierent 
items  of  expenditure  were  warmly  dis¬ 
cussed  in  a  series  of  debates,  and  the 
reductions  proposed  by  the  commit¬ 
tee  were  partly  adopted,  and  partly  re¬ 
jected.  The  final  diminution  upon  the 

ftroposal  of  the  minister  amounted  on- 
y  to  2,300,550  livres. 

The  following  estimate  was  made 
to  the  Chamber,  of  the  amount  of  the 
receipts  of  the  preceding  year 


Net  produce. 

Expenee  of  CoIlectlOM. 

147,000,000 

11,986,500 

14,000,000 

3,047,400 

86,000,000 

23,013,000 

140,000,000 

48,316,300 

12,097,000 

11,693,710 

9,000,000 

5,000,000 

14,241,970 

1,192,000 

311,773,780 

30^126,220 

>  734,112,850 

134,375,130 

ginated  with  one  Nantil,  a  captain  in 
the  legion  de  la  Meurthct  a  person  in 
embarrassed  circumstances,  and  discon¬ 
tented  at  not  having  obtained  the  cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Several  of 
his  brother  officers  being  gained  over , 


by  him,  the  plot  soon  spread  through 
the  legion,  and  was  communicated  to 
the  inferior  officers  of  other  military 
bodies.  Nantil  seems  to  have  gained 
over  accomplices  by  the  most  false  re¬ 
presentations,  describing  the  conspiracy 
as  supported  by  several  general  offi¬ 
cers,  and  as  possessed  of  most  extensive 
pecuniary  funds.  One  individual  was 
asserted  to  have  contributed  not  less 
than  25,000/.  It  was  said  to  be  form¬ 
ed  into  three  committees,  one  called 
the  Imperial  Committee,  and  intended 
to  proclaim  Napoleon  II.  with  Prince 
Eugene  as  regent.  The  other  was 
named  the  Republican  Committee,  and 
had  under  it  the  Committee  of  Gre¬ 
noble,  acting  upon  the  same  views. 
After  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  these 
three  committees  at  length  agreed  to 
unite,  and  to  proclaim  Napoleon  II.  as 
the  name  which  would  be  most  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  military.  Apprehensive  of 
discovery,  they  determined,  even  in  an 
imperfect  state  of  preparation,  to  at¬ 
tempt  a  rising  in  Paris  on  the  evening 
of  the  19th  of  August.  Government, 
however,  already  knew  the  design,  by 
the  information  of  several  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officers  of  the  Royal  Guard  ; 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  the 
Duke  of  Ragusa  was  informed  of  that 
being  the  night  fixed.  A  council  of 
menobers  was  immediately  called,  and 
it  was  at  first  proposed  to  allow  the 
conspiracy  to  put  itself  into  action, 
and  only  to  be  ready  to  meet  and  crush 
it.  This  course,  however,  was  judged 
too  critical ;  and  at  five  the  Duke  re¬ 
ceived  authority  to  arrest  the  ringlead¬ 


ers.  They  were  taken  without  resist¬ 
ance  in  their  barracks  or  lodgings ;  the 
affair  was  not  known  in  Paris  till  next 
morning,  and  was  exhibited  to  the  eye 
only  by  the  imposing  military  force 
assembled  for  the  protection  of  the 
Tuilleries.  Nantil  made  his  escape.  Of 
seventy-five  who  were  arrested,  very 
few  were  found  of  high  rank  in  the 
army,  and  the  conspiracy,on  the  whole, 
did  not  appear  to  be  nearly  so  formi¬ 
dable  as  had  been  at  first  inferred  from 
the  exaggerated  statements  given  by 
the  ringleaders  to  those  whom  they 
wished  to  seduce.  Of  the  seventy-five 
apprehended,  no  evidence  was  found 
against  forty-one  ;  the  trial  of  the  rest 
took  place  in  the  following  year  by  the 
Chamber  of  Peers. 

A  ramification  of  this  conspiracy 
-  was  formed  at  Cambray,  where  seve¬ 
ral  officers,  belonging  to  the  regiment 
of  the  Seine,  there  quartered,  had 
formed  the  design  of  leading  it  to  P». 
ris,  to  co-operate  with  the  insurrection 
in  that  capital.  On  learning  the  dis¬ 
covery  which  had  taken  place  at  Paris, 
they  left  their  quarters,  and  fled  into 
Belgium.  The  King  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  however,  having  agreed  to  de¬ 
liver  them  up,  some  were  .arrested  at 
Mons. 

This  alarm  was  followed  soon  after 
by  a  joyful  occurrence,  the  birth  of  a 
son  to  the  Duchess  of  Beni.  This 
event  furnished  the  royal  house  with 
the  heir  which  it  had  long  wanted,  and 
was  considered  as  giving  an  additional 
stability  to  the  throne  of  the  Bour¬ 
bons. 
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SPAIN. 

National  Discontent — State  of  the  Army  at  Cadiz — Its  Revolt — Occupies  the 
Isle  of  Leon — Expedition  Riego — Rising  in  Galicia — Defection  of  Abis- 

bal — King  forced  to  accept  the  Constitution — Massacre  at  Cadiz — Anti-Re-' 
volutionary  Movements — Meeting  (f  the  Cortes— ReMrts  of  the  Ministers— 
Finances — Suppression  of  Entails — Of  Convents — Commercial  Measures — 
Dissolution  of  the  Army  (f  Cadiz — Disgrace  qf  Riego — Agitated  State  of 
the  Kingdom — Prevalence  of  the  Liberal  Party. 

For  several  years  the  discontent  the  executive' powet  of  the 'state.  Al-/ 
throughout  Spain  had  been  general  and  though,  however^  such  a' government' 
hotfrly  increasing.  Its  degradation  was  may  make  head  for  a  certain  time' 
deeply  felt  by  the  nation,  and  sympa*  against  the  strongest  public  opinion," 
thizea  with  by  the  surrounding  na-'  it  possesses  a  radical  unsoundness,' 
tions.  It  appeai'ed  the  most  cruel  in*  which  will,  sooner  or  later,  manifest* 
dignity  to  a  brave  nation,  which  had  itself.  The  crazy  vessel  may  be  gu1>' 
made'  so  noble  a'  stand,  and  had  so  ded  in  safety  over  a‘  tranquil  sea  ;  hui' 
powerfully  aided  in  restoring  indepen-  whenever  the  storm  ai4ses,  it  goes  ra>‘‘ 
dence  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  to  be  re-  pidly  to  pieces.  Such  a  constitution, 
duced  to  a  thraldom  mbte  severe  than  reseihbles  a  national  body,  of  which 
that  which  it  had  so  heroically  shaken  the  juices  are  corrupted,  in  which'  no^ 
off.  Loud,  however,  as'was  the  call  disease  yet  manifests'  itself,  but'  to 
for  that  constitution  which  Ferdinand  which  the  first  wound  or' local  injury 
stood  vainly  pledged  to  bestow,  all  the  the'  effects  of’  which  to  another  would' 
attem^'hitherto  made  to  attain  it  had  have  been  but  temporary,  proves  mor-j 
proved  miserably  abortive.^  There  is  a  ’  tal.  It  is  seldoni' that  in  the  political 
tendency  in  human  society,  and  one'  world  a  very  long  period  occurs  with*" 
on  the  whole  safe  and  salutary,  to  re-  out  some  shock  or  collision,  which 
main  fixed  in  any  position  which  it  has  puts  to  the  proof  the  materials  of 
once  assumed.  To  a  great  body  of  ihe  which  it  is  composed,  and  causes  those 
people  it  appears  more  expedient  to  which  are  unsound  to  crumble  into 
bear  the  ills  they  have,  if  at  all  toler-  dust. 

able,  than  to  rush  on  others  that  are  The  local  malady  which  exposed  to 
unknown  and  untried.  It  is  difficult,  peril  the  existing  system  of  Spanish 
and  in  fact  should  be  so,  for  secret  government,  resided  in  the  expedition- 
and  individual  operations  to  combine  a  ary  army  at  Cadiz.  This  body  of 
force,  which  can  make  head  against  troops,  prepared  by  Spain  in  the  vain 
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hope  of  regaining  her  transatlantic  ein< 
pire,  saw  before  them  a  prospect  the 
most  dreary  and  discouraging.  Whether 
they  considered  the  theatre  on  which 
the  war  was  to  be  waged,  or  the  ene¬ 
my  with  whom  they  had  to  contend, 
there  appeared  equally  little  ground 
for  animation  or  hope.  The  prospect 
of  bidding  adieu  to  their  native  coun¬ 
try*  to  perish  in  the  vast  plains  and 
swamps  of  the  Oronooko,  inspired  a 
patriotic  zeal,  to  which  they  might 
otherwise  have  remained  strangers. 
The  ddiverance  of  their  country  ap¬ 
peared  an  object  still  more  desirable, 
when  it  was  to  be  combined  with  their 
own  deliverance  from  such  a  destiny. 
The  force  collected  at  one  point  gave 
a  full  impression  of  their  own  strength ; 
while  the  vicinity  of  Cadiz,  a  city 
which  had  long  been  the  focus  of  li¬ 
beral  sentiments,  was  likely  to  inocis- 
late  them  with  some  portion  of  its  spi¬ 
rit. 

In  consequence  of  these  causes,  a 
deep  discontent  had  long  fermented  in 
the  minds  of  the  expeditionary  army. 
It  had  even,  as  observed  in  the  former 
year,  been  organised  into  a  formidable 
conspiracy,  which  failed  only  through 
the  vacillation  or  treachery  of  the 
Conde  de  Abisbal.  The  yellow  fever, 
which  soon  after  began  to  rage  at  Ca¬ 
diz,  and  among  the  troops,  aided  the 
views  of  the  malcontents,  by  causing  a 
general  disorganization,  and  relaxing 
those  strict  precautions  which  the  jea¬ 
lousy  of  the  government  would  other¬ 
wise  have  prompted.  Don-  Antonio 
Quiroga,  a  lieutenant-colonel,  who  had 
bm  deeply  implicated  in  the  last  con¬ 
spiracy,  was  only  loosely  guarded  at 
the  convent  of  Alcala  de  los  Gazules. 
He  had,  therefore;  the  oppoKunity  of 
communicating  with  Don  Raphael  Rie- 
go,  commander  of  the  second  battalion' 
of  the  Asturias,  and  with  other  ofE- 
cers  who  were  di»osed' to  i  engage 'ia> 
the  enterpriee.  The  nnlitary  ^iefa 
were 'Seconded  by  the  talents- of  Gah- 


ano,  a  citizen  of  Cadiz,  and  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  men  in  Spain ;  while 
money  was  supplied  by  Bekran  de  Lis 
of  Valencia,  a  zealous  patriot,  who  had 
seen  a  son  die  on  the  scaffold,  in  the 
cause  of  liberty. 

After  many  consultations,  which 
happily  escaped  the  jealous  observa¬ 
tions  of  the  ruling  powers,  the  1st  of 
January,  1820,  was  fixed  on  as  the  de¬ 
cisive  day.  Riego,  stationed  at  Las 
Cabezas,  was  to  march  upon  Arcos; 
the  head- quarters  of  Calderon,  com- 
mander-in-tchief  of  the  expedition,  and 
was  to  be  joined  there  by  the  battalion 
of  Seville  from  Villa  Martin.  At  the 
same  time  Quiroga,  with  two  batta¬ 
lions,  was  to  move  from  Alcala  de  loa 
Gazules,  upon  the  Isle  of  Leon,  and 
upon  Cadiz. 

At  nine  in  the  morning  of  tho  day 
appointed,  Riego  put  himself  in  mo^ 
tion.  He  called  together  his  battalion,’ 
explained  to  them  his  design,  andfindu 
ing  them  disposed  enthusiastically  tm 
concur  in  it,  led  them  direct*  to  th« 
square  of  Lai  Cabezas,  where  he*  prou 
claimed  the  constitution^  In  tUb  eveOi^ 
ing  he  inarched  with  the  utmost  poa^ 
sible  rapidity  upon  Arcos,  in'  the  viciw 
nity  of  which  place  he  arrived  abarat 
two  in  the  morning.  The  battalion  of 
Seville  having  lost  its  way  im  the 
storm,  was  not  yet  come  up.  RiegrV 
waited  its  arrival  in  vain  for  four  hours 
then  seeing  day  begin  to  dawn,  and 
apprehensive  of  discovery,  he  detcr*^ 
mined  ^on  at  once  proceeding  to  ac^ 
tion.  Though  the  battahon' stationed 
in  Arcos  was  stronger  than  his  own;/ 
he  completely  succeeded.  The  officera 
were  takbn  by  surprise  in ‘their  baa« 
racks,  Calderon' and  all  hiv  stiff  madhr 
prisoners^  and  the  Corregidor  of  the 
town  shared  the  same  fate;  The  fantw 
talion  joined  the 'insurgents,  aid  ttetff 
thing  was 'completed' befbre  thM  OT 
Seville  arrived.'  Riego  was  sotoesriliid 
disappointed  to 'find  only  l9,000fida<» 
catrin  the  Tcn«uiyi«' 
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The  success  of  Quiroga  was  not 
quite  so  complete.  He  made  his  es¬ 
cape,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  battalion  at  Alcala.  To  reach 
his  destination,  however,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  cross  the  Majeceite,  which  was 
rendered  impassable  by  the  rains.  He 
was  thus  unable  to  set  out  till  the  af¬ 
ternoon  of  the  2d.  At  Medina,  he 
found anotherbattalion;  and  thetroops 
pushing  forward  rapidly  through  roads 
that  were  knee  deep,  reached  at  nine 
in  the  morning  the  bridge  of  Suazo, 
which  connects  the  Isle  of  Leon  with 
the  Continent.  This  important  post 
was  surprised  and  carried  in  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes.  The  insurgents,  thus  introdu¬ 
ced  into  the  Isla,  were  equally  success¬ 
ful  in  surprising  San  Fernando,  its  prin¬ 
cipal  fortress,  where  they  took  Cisne¬ 
ros,  Minister  of  Marine.  They  now 
pushed  forward  upon  Cadiz,  the  main 
object  of  the  expedition ;  and  which  be¬ 
ing  defended  only  by  one  battalion  and 
a  few  marines,  was  thought  unlikely 
to  make  serious  resistance.  At  four 
in  the  afternoon,  however,  the  gover¬ 
nor  of  Cadiz  received  notice  of  the  en- 
terprize,  and  hastened  with  500  men  to 
occupy  the  Trocadero,  a  fortification 
commanding  the  narrow  neck  of  land, 
by  which  alone  Cadiz  can  be  approach¬ 
ed  from  the  Isla.  Being  reinforced 
from  the  ships,  he  succeeded  in  com¬ 
pletely  repulsing  the  attack  of  the  in¬ 
surgents.  The  district  in  their  pos¬ 
session  was  thus  reduced  to  the  Isle  of 
Leon. 

Riego  in  the  meantime  hastened  to 
join  his  comrades,  and  on  his  way,  pro¬ 
claimed  the  constitution  at  Xeres  and 
Santa  Maria.  The  people,  however, 
though  they  shewed  an  interest  in  his 
success,  did  not  make  any  serious  move¬ 
ment  in  his  favour.  On  his  arrival  at 
the  Isla  the  troops  were  mustered,  and 
.found  not  to  amount  to  more  than 
6000  men.  They  were  immediately 
organized,  however,  under  the  title  of 
the  «  Constitutional  army;"  they  were 
15 


formed  into  two  divisions,  one  of  which 
was  intrusted  to  Riego,  while  Quiro¬ 
ga  was  made  commander-in-chief.— . 
Don  Arco  Agpierro  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  staff,  and  San  Miguel  ap¬ 
pointed  his  principal  assistant.  Qui¬ 
roga  now  addressed  to  his  army  a  pro¬ 
clamation,  in  which  he  told  them, 
**  Spain  approached  to  destruction  ; 
and  your  ruin  would  have  carried 
along  with  it  that  of  your  country : 
you  were  destined  to  death,  rather  to 
deliver  the  government  from  the  fear 
which  your  courage  inspired,  than  to 
conquer  the  colonies,  which  is  become 
impossible.  Meantime,  your  country¬ 
men  remained  in  the  most  shameful 
slavery,  under  an  arbitrary  and  tyran¬ 
nical  government,  which  disposes  at 
will  of  the  property,  the  existence, 
and  the  liberty  of  the  unhappy  Spa¬ 
niards.  This  government  must  have 
destroyed  the  nation,  and  finally  itself ; 
it  can  no  longer  be  endured.  At  once 
violent  and  weak,  it  can  inspire  only 
indignation  or  contempt ;  but  a  coun¬ 
try  cannot  be  happy  unless  govern¬ 
ment  inspires  confidence,  love,  and  re¬ 
spect.**  He  finally  assured  them,  that 
tneenterprizewasat  ouce  easy  and  glo¬ 
rious  ;  that  union  and  discipline  only 
were  necessary ;  that  not  a  Spanish 
soldier  would  oppose  them  ;  and  that 
they  would  find  brethren  even  in  the 
ranks  of  those  who  were  assembled  for 
that  purpose. 

At  the  same  time  Quiroga,  in  the 
name  of  the  army,  presented  the  fol¬ 
lowing  address  to  the  King 

Senor — The  Spanish  army,  whose 
blood  and  unheard-of  sacrifices  resto¬ 
red  your  Majesty  to  the  throne  of  your 
ancestors — the  Spanish  army,  under 
whose  protection  the  nation,  through 
the  medium  of  her  representatives,  sanc¬ 
tioned  the  codeoflaws  intended  to  fix  for 
ever  her  happy  destiny,  felt  its  honour 
and  ardent  patriotism  wounded,  when 
your  Majesty,  breaking  the  bonds  of 
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gratitude  and  justice^  overthrew  that 
monument  of  justice,  and  denominated 
the  expression  of  the  most  legitimate 
rights  a  crime. 

“  Six  years  could  not  obliterate  sen¬ 
timents  so  deeply  engraved  in  the  heart. 
The  various  insurrections  which  have 
taken  place  in  different  times  and  in 
different  places,  ought  to  have  con¬ 
vinced  your  Majesty  that  the  whole 
nation  favoured  those  enterprizes,  and 
that  if  the  person  of  your  Majesty 
have  been  the  object  of  general  re¬ 
spect,  such  is  not  the  feeling  with 
which  either  the  measures  of  govern¬ 
ment  you  have  adopted,  or  the  persons, 
so  unworthy  of  your  bounty  and  con¬ 
fidence,  who  surround  you,  are  regard¬ 
ed.  The  genius  of  evil  stifled  the  ge¬ 
nerous  cry  of  freedom,  and  the  brave 
men  who  raised  it  became  the  victims 
of  that  iniquity  which  never  pardons 
those  who  would  draw  aside  the  veil 
by  which  the  simple  and  ignorant  are 
deceived. 

**  So  fatal  a  destiny  has  not  intimi¬ 
dated  the  troops  of  the  army  assembled 
for  the  ultra-marine  expedition,  and 
they  again  raise  the  cry  so  dear  to 
every  Spaniard  who  knows  the  value 
of  that  name.  They  raised  it,  Senor, 
and  solemnly  pronounced  it  on  the  first 
of  January.  They  have  pronounced 
it  with  the  firm  and  decided  determi¬ 
nation  of  being  faithful  to  the  oath 
which  they  made  to  their  country. 
Nothing  can  induce  them  to  become 
perjured,  and  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood  will  be  cheerfully  sacrificed  in 
the  great  cause  in  which  they  are  em¬ 
barked.  To  restore  the  constitution 
is  their  object ;  to  have  it  recognized 
that  the  nation,  legitimately  represent¬ 
ed,  has  solely  the  right  of  giving  her¬ 
self  laws,  is  what  excites  in  them  the 
pur.rst  ardour,  and  teaches  them  to 
speak  in  accents  of  the  warmest  en¬ 
thusiasm. 

**  The  enlightened  state  of  Europe, 
Senor,  no  longer  permits  nations  to  be 


fovemed  as  the  absolute  possessions  of 
ings.  The  people  of  different  coun¬ 
tries  require  different  institutions,  but 
representative  governmentisthat  which 
appears  best  fitted  for  large  societies, 
all  the  individuals  of  which  cannot  as¬ 
semble  in  a  body  to  make  laws  for 
themselves.  That  is  the  government 
which  the  wisest  nations  have  adopted, 
which  all  eagerly  desire,  the  obtaining 
of  which  cost  us  so  much  blood,  ana 
which  no  country  is  more  worthy  of 
than  Spain. 

**  From  what  cause  is  the  nation, 
most  favoured  by  nature,  deprived  of 
the  greatest  blessing  which  men  can 
bestow  on  themselves  ?  Why  should 
the  land  which  nourishes  a  political 
body  be  thought  unworthy  of  the  air 
of  civil  liberty  ? — old  prejudices,  sys¬ 
tems  adopted  by  violence,  frivolous 
and  vain  prerogatives,  which  serve 
merely  to  flatter  the  most  insignificant 
pride,  and  the  perfidious  suggestions 
of  favourites,  who  are  oppressors  one 
day,  and  are  themselves  oppressed  on 
the  next — are  these  just  motives  for 
violating  the  laws  of  reason,  humanity, 
and  justice  ?  Kings  are  for  nations ; — 
kings  are  only  kings  because  nations 
will  them  so  to  be.  The  light  of  know¬ 
ledge  has  recalled  these  incontestible 
axioms ;  and  when  governments  seek 
to  establish  the  opposite  principles, 
they  speak  the  language  of  fraud  or  hy¬ 
pocrisy,  not  that  of  error  or  ignorance. 

**  It  is  the  wish  and  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  army  that  this-  language 
shall  no  longer  prevail.  The  peojHe 
cherish  the  same  wishes  and  views; 
but  habits  of  obedience  to  the  laws 
have  opposed  a  dyke  to  their  resent¬ 
ment.  It  falls  to  pieces  on  its  being 
known  that  the  army  has  already 
made  a  breach.  The  districts  they 
occupy  resounded  with  shouts  of  joy 
and  acclamations  on  the  re-promulga- 
tion  of  that  code  which  ought  to  have 
been  but  once  proclaimed.  May  these 
shouts  soon  spread  over  the  whole  pe- 
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nioiula,  and  render  it  again  the  scene 
of  virtue  and  heroism  1  But  should 
hopes  so  delightful  not  be  fulBUed,  if 
Heaven  should  not  favour  our  ardent 
wishes,  -still  the  efforts  of  the  brave 
will  not  be  made  in  vain ;  to  die  for 
liberty  appears  to  them  preferable  to 
living,  however  long,  under  the  laws 
and  caprices  of  those  who  are  corrupt¬ 
ing  the  heart  of  your  Majesty,  and 
leading  you  to  your  infallible  ruin. 

“  Senor  Antonio  Quirooa, 
as  Organ  of  the  Army. 
Head-quarlers,  San  Fernando, 

Jan.  7,  1820.” 

Another  address  was  at  the  same 
time  presented  to  the  Spanish  people, 
in  which  they  reminded  them  of  the  an¬ 
cient  glory  and  hberty  of  the  nation,  of 
its  heroic  resistance  against  the  usurpa¬ 
tion  of  Buonaparte,  of  the  recompence 
which  it  bad  met  with,  and  the  mise¬ 
ries  which  bad  been  the  consequence. 
It  called  upon  them,  therefore,  to  co¬ 
operate  in  the  glorious  effort  now  made 
to  restore  to  them  the  rights  of  which 
th^  had  been  deprived. 

These  events  were  not  unobserved 
or  unregarded  by  the  Spanish  provin¬ 
cial  authorities.  General  Freyre,  who 
commanded  at  Seville,  lost  no  time  in 
throwing  the  regiment  of  America, 
1000  strong,  into  Cadiz,  though  it 
could  enter  that  city  only  by  sea^  At 
the  same  time  all  the  cavalry,  amount¬ 
ing  to  about  2000,  being  placed  un¬ 
der  General  Joseph  O'Donnell,  watch¬ 
ed  the  approaches  to  the  Isla,  in  order 
tp  prevent  the  troops  there  from  draw¬ 
ing  aid  and  supplies  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  country. 

This  momentous  intelligence  being 
conveyed  to  Madrid,  did  not  at  first 
obtain  belief ;  but  when  a  full  confir¬ 
mation  arrived,  the  government  redou¬ 
bled  its  jealousy  and  severity  ;  all  cor¬ 
respondence  and  private  intercourse 
was  narrowly  watched ;  and  every  ef¬ 
fort  was  made  to  make  the  people  of 


the  capital  believe  only  what  was  wish¬ 
ed,  and  to  dispel  those  exaggerated 
reports  which  were  eagerly  listened 
to.  At  the  same  time.  General  Freyre, 
who  had  recommended  himself  so  much 
by  his  zeal  and  exertion,  was  made 
coounander-in-chief  forAndalusia^and 
all  the  troops  in  Granada,  consisting 
of  six  regiments,  were  placed  under 
his  command. 

Several  days  elapsed,  in  which  the 
hostile  parties  remained  inactive,  in 
view  of  each  other.  The  insurrection¬ 
al  troops  only  sent  occasional  detach¬ 
ments  to  collect  provisions,  and  disap¬ 
peared  at  the  approach  of  the  royalist 
forces.  On  the  10th,  however,  Qui- 
roga’s  party  gained  a  considerable  ac¬ 
cession  in  the  regiment  of  the  Cana¬ 
ries,  which  entered  the  Isla,  protected 
by  a  sally  of  Riego,  who  repulsed  O’- 
Donnel’s  cavalry.  On  the  following 
evening  they  obtained  a  still  more  im¬ 
portant  advantage.  The  great  naval 
arsenal  of  the  Carraca,  situated  on  a 
small  island  close  to  the  shore  of  that 
of  Leon,  contained  an  immense  sup¬ 
ply  of  warlike  stores,  and,  by  its  po¬ 
sition,  checked  the  movements  of  the 
insurgent  troops.  The  garrison  being 
weak,  a  detachment  had  been  ordered 
to  reinforce  it,  but  was  not  to  arrive 
till  the  12th.  On  the  night  of  the 
1 1th,  400  men  embarked  at  the  bridge 
of  Suazo,  and  reached  unobserved  so 
close  to  the  foot  of  the  walls,  that  the 
batteries  could  no  longer  play  upon 
them.  They  surprised  the  first  guaras ; 
and  before  the  strength  of  the  garri¬ 
son  could  be  called  out,  were  already 
in  possession  of  the  place.  Besides 
stores,  they  found  also  provisions,  and 
a  ship  of  war  of  74<  guns,  called  the  St 
Julian.  The  dungeons  of  this  place 
contained  also  a  great  number  of  the 
friends  of  freedom,  who  were  immedi¬ 
ately  liberated. 

The  increased  means  thus  obtained 
were  employed  in  raising  batteries, 
with  the  view  of  storming  the  Corta- 
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dare,  aod  tberoby  pbtaining  entrance 
ioto  Cadiz.  Tbe  assault,  bowever, 
given  on  tbe  16tb,  entirely  failed,  Ri- 
ego  bitnself  being  wounded.  Notwith> 
standing,  however,  tbe  most  rigid  pre¬ 
cautions,  an  attempt  was  made  in  their 
favour  in  the  interior  of  tbe  city.  On  thp 
evening  of  tbe  24th,  a  colonel  of  the 
name  cn  Rotalde  collected  a  mixed  troop 
of  soldiers,  Catalonian  sailors,  and  citi¬ 
zens,  and  led  them,  amid  cries  of  **The 
constitution  for  ever  !”  towards  the 
gate  of  the  Cortadura.  The  soldiers 
on  'guard  there,  however,  fired  upon 
his  detachment,  which  immediately 
dispersed.  Several  were  taken ;  but 
the  colonel  himself  escaped,  and  joined 
the  army  on  the  Isle  of  Leon. 

Meantime  General  Freyre  had  esta¬ 
blished  his  head-quarters  atPuertoSanta 
Maria,  and  had  assembled  a  force  which, 
including  militia,  was  supposed  to  fall 
little  short  of  20,000  men.  He  made 
his  approaches,  indeed,  with  extreme 
caution,  and  avoiding  any  close  con¬ 
tact,  the  effects  of  which,  in  the  actual 
temper  of  his  own  troops,  might  have 
been  extremely  perilous.  He  merely 
sought  to  insulate  the  insurgents  from 
the  rest  of  Spain,  and  to  cut  off  their  re¬ 
sources  and  supplies.  H  e  succeeded ;  and 
weeks  elapsed  without  any  change  in 
the  position  of  the  contending  armies. 
The  insurgent  chiefs  began  to  feel  that 
their  affairs  in  this  stationary  state  were 
becoming  insensibly  worse.  The  en¬ 
thusiasm  inspired  by  their  first  suc¬ 
cesses  was  gradually  evaporating ;  they 
lost  that  opinion  of  power  which  was 
necessary  to  draw  multitudes  to  their 
standard  ;  and  though  they  might  be 
able  to  maintain  themselves,  in  a  mili¬ 
tary  view,  against  any  force  that  was 
likely  to  be  employed  on  the  other 
side,  the  narrow  corner  within  which 
they  were  inclosed  afforded  no  means 
of  obtaining  provisions  and  necessaries, 
the  want  of  which  must  at  length  re¬ 
duce  them  to  extremity.  Unless,  tbere- 
forei  something  could  be  done  to  rouse 


the  country  in  their  {avoyr,  and  to 
nuthc  a  stift  they  had  little  hope  ol 
final  success.  Thu  could  only  be  doqf 
by  putting  forth,  at  all  hazards,  y 
moveable  column  to  traverse  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  cities  and  districts.  The  lot 
here  fdl  naturally  upon  Riego,  always 
prompt  to  undertake  whatever  was  ha- 
zardous  and  adventurous.  On  the  27th 
of  Jan  uar  y,  having  formed  a  small  corpf 
of  1500  men,  be  crossed  to  Chiclaoa; 
and  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  Al- 
esiras.  At  Conil,  where  be  spent  the 
rst  night,  his  reception  was  (fiscoura- 
ging ;  but  at  Vejer,  or  Bejer,  which 
he  reached  next  day,  the  bells  were 
rung,  and  other  symptoms  of  joy  ma¬ 
nifested  on  his  arrivaL  Here  he  spent 
three  days,  somewhat  idly,  it  should 
seem,  in  balls  and  civic  fetes  ;  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  supply  of  money,  not,  how¬ 
ever,  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the 
army.  On  the  Slst,  the  troops  left 
Bejer  ;  and,  after  a  very  fatiguing 
march  over  the  mountains  of  Ojer, 
reached  Algesiras  about  seven  in  the 
evening.  They  were  received  with  the 
warmest  demonstrations  of  joy.  Riego 
conceived  the  most  sanguine  hopes, 
having  planned  to  make  Algesiras  a 
second  bulwark  of  Spanish  liberty,  and 
expecting  to  draw  from  Gibraltar  all 
the  supplies  of  which  he  stood  in  need. 
The  next  day  dispelled  all  these  flat¬ 
tering  ideas.  The  inhabitants,  see¬ 
ing  no  force  which  could  afford  pro¬ 
mise  of  ultimate  success,  adopted  a 
cautious  and  guarded  system  ;  while 
the  governor  of  Gibraltar,  determining 
to  observe  a  strict  neutrality,  declined 
all  communication  with  the  insurgent 
force.  Some  supplies,  particularly  of 
shoes,  were  all  the  benefits  which  the 
army  drew  from  Algesiras. 

While  these  operations  were  going 
on.  General  Freyre  was  not  inactive. 
He  carefully  closed  up  all  the  passages 
by  which  this  adventurous  column 
could  regain  the  Isla,  and  then 'dis¬ 
patched  Don  Joseph  O’Datmell  in  its, 
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punait.  •  Quiroga,  informed  of  these 
morements,  sent  orders  to  Riego  to 
rejoin  him  immediately.  Riego  reluct* 
antly 'obeyed,  and,  retracing  his  steps, 
cut  his  way  through  a  column  of  ca- 
Talry  that  attempted  to  intercept  him. 
On  approaching  the  Isla,  however,  he 
judged  the  avenues  to  be  so  well  guard¬ 
ed,  as  to  make  vain  any  attempt  to 
reach  it.  Swayed  probably,  moreover, 
by  his  own  bold  and  adventurous  spi¬ 
rit,  he  determined  to  march  upon  Ma¬ 
laga,  and  endeavour  to  excite  a  risiqg 
in  that  city. 

The  column  proceeded  to  Malaga 
by  difficult  roads,  between  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  the  sea,  its  rear  being  conti¬ 
nually  harassed  by  the  cavalry  under 
O’Donnell.  At  Marbella  it  had  to 
sustain  a  very  severe  engagement,  in 
which  it  lost  100  men,  besides  the  dis- 
ersion  of  part  of  their  number.  It, 
owever,  shook  o£F  the  pursuing  co¬ 
lumn,  and  advanced  upon  Malaga. 
The  governor  had  collected  a  few 
troops,  and  taken  a  position  in  front 
of  the  city  ;  but,  on  the  first  fire,  he 
retreated,  and  fell  back  upon  Velez 
Malaga.  The  troops  of  Riego  entered 
Malaga,  which  exhibited  a  singular 
and  equivocal  aspect.  The  city  was  il¬ 
luminated,  and  acclamations  were  heard 
from  the  windows ;  but  every  door  was 
shut,  and  no  one  chose  to  commit  him¬ 
self  in  a  cause  of  which  such  unfavour¬ 
able  omens  were  already  formed.  About 
twelve  next  day,  the  columns  of  O’¬ 
Donnell  were  seen  approaching.  The 
attack  was  soon  commenced,  and  an 
obstinate  conflict  took  place  in  the 
streets  of  the  city.  The  constitution¬ 
alists  succeeded  in  repulsing  O’Don¬ 
nell,  who  took  up  his  quarters  for  the 
night  about  half  a  league  from  Malaga. 
Notwithstanding  this  success,  Riego, 
in  looking  round  him,  could  see  no 
hope  of  maintaining  himself  in  his  pre¬ 
sent  position.  No  movement  whatever 
was  made  by  the  inhabitants ;  and  his 
numbers  were  quite  insufficient  to  en¬ 


able  him  to  make  head  against  the  re¬ 
peated  assaults  of  a  superior  enemy. 
There  appeared  thus  no  prospect  of 
safety  but  by  quitting  the  city,  and 
throwing  themselves  among  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Ronda.  From  this  moment 
their  progress  presented  a  series  of  ad¬ 
venture  and  privation,  of  which  history 
offers  few  examples.  Destitute  of 
clothes,  and  particularly  of  shoes,  they 
procured  some  at  Ronda  and  Ante- 
guera.  At  Grazalema  they  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  inhabitants  with  a  wel¬ 
come  so  cordial,  as  rekindled  some  de¬ 
gree  of  hope,  and  at  Moron  they  were 
reinforced  by  200  dismounted  dra¬ 
goons.  On  the  4th,  however,  they 
were  attacked  there  by  O’Donnell ; 
and,  after  a  smart  conflict,  obliged  to 
yield  to  superior  forces.  Closely  press¬ 
ed,  driven  from  post  to  post,  and  his 
small  band  daily  thinned  by  desertion, 
Riego  saw  no  longer  any  safety  but 
in  seeking  the  heights  of  the  Sierra 
Morena.  These  could  be  reached, 
however,  only  by  the  bridge  of  Cordo¬ 
va  ;  and  Riego  formed  the  daring  re¬ 
solution  of  marching  the  remnant  of 
his  little  band  through  that  large  city. 
This  design  was  successfully  executed. 
**  These  imitators  of  the  Sacred  Bands 
of  Thermopylae  and  Underwald”  pass¬ 
ed  through  the  streets,  barefooted  and 
badly  clothed,  chaunting  the  patriotic 
hymn.  The  few  troops  who  were  in 
the  city  remained  neutral ;  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  assembling  in  crowds,  viewed 
with  wonder  and  admiration,  though 
without  taking  part  in  their  favour. 
The  party  crossed  the  Guadalquiver, 
and  hastened  towards  the  mountains  ; 
but  at  Fuente  Vejuna,  it  was  overta¬ 
ken  by  the  royal  troops,  and  suffered 
considerable  loss.  Reduced  now  to 
300,  destitute  of  every  thing,  closely 
pursued,  and  hopeless  of  success,  a 
consultation  was  held,  and  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  formed  to  disperse,  and  each 
individual  seek  safety  for  himself. 
“  Such,”  says  San  Miguel,  the  narra- 
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tor,  **  wM  the  fate  of  •  colamn,  wor¬ 
thy  by  itf  patriotism  and  valour  of  the 
most  brilliant  triumphs.  Where  so 
many  concurrent  circumstances  com¬ 
bined  against  us,  it  was  morally  im¬ 
possible  for  the  result  to  be  different. 
Fanitficism  on  the  part  of  an  enemy 
always  more  than  triple  our  number ; 
dismay  and  timidity  in  the  well  affect¬ 
ed  ;  pusillanimity  and  weakness  in  those 
who  abandoned  us  in  the  hour  of  dan¬ 
ger  ;  the  violation  of  promises  by  those 
who  had  engaged  in  the  cause ;  un¬ 
heard  of  labour  and  fatigue  in  such  ra¬ 
pid  torrents  and  marches  night  and  day, 
through  a  mountainous  country,  inter¬ 
sected  by  ravines, — all  these  circum¬ 
stances  combined  must  have  disheart¬ 
ened  the  bravest  troops.  Wherever,” 
he  added,  **  the  column  of  patriot  sol¬ 
diers  passed,  the-  people  applauded 
them,  gave  them  provisions,  effects, 
and  money;  but  no  one  joined  them  ;  at 
their  departure  they  wishfed  them  suc¬ 
cess,  and  then  proceeded  to  prepare  lod¬ 
gings  for  the  troops  that  pursued  them.” 

The  impression  produced  by  these 
events  in  the  part  of  Spain  in  which 
they  took  place,'Wa8  that  of  deep  des¬ 
pondence  with  regard  to  the  success 
of  the  patriotic  cause.  The  column 
of  Riego,  which  had  never  presented 
any  very  formidable  aspect,  was  now 
annihilated  ;  while  the  mainbody,  un¬ 
der  Quiroga,  reduced  to  4000  men, 
still  maintained  indeed  a  defensive 
attitude,  and  repulsed  all  the  attacks 
made  upon  them  ;  but,  inclosed  on  all 
sides  by  superior  forces,  they  had  no 
apparent  means  of  extending  their  ope¬ 
rations.  In  fact,  however,  the  work 
was  already  done.  Riego’s  expedition, 
however  really  abortive,  made  upon 
those  at  a  distance  an  illusory  and  bril¬ 
liant  impression.  His  army,  traversing 
the  provinces  of  Andalusia,  and  enter¬ 
ing  their  capitals,  appeared  to  be  in  an 
imposing  and  triumphant  attitude.  In 
vain  did  the  government  journals  pron 
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claim  that  it  was'a'small  flying  columti, 
driven  from  place  to  place  before  a 
pursuing  enemy.  The  enslaved  state 
of  the  journals,  whatever  benefits  asay 
be  supposed  to  arise  from  it  to  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  ordinary  state  of  things,  is 
fatal  to  it  in  moments  of  crisis  and 
alarm.  Every  thing  which  it  then  ad¬ 
mits  against  itself  it  considered  as  only 
a  small  part  of  the  truth ;  while  what 
it  states  on  the  opposite  side  obtains 
no  credit.  The  supposed  triumphant 
spread  of  the  insurrectionary  anna 
through  Andalusia  was  sufficient  to 
blow  into  a  flame  those  combustible 
materials,  with  which  the  peninsula 
was  so  amply  stored,  and  to  prepare 
the  downfal  of  a  government,  which 
existed  only  upon  the  supposed  hope¬ 
lessness  of  any  attempt  to  overthrow 
it. 

The  first  quarter  in  which  the  flame 
broke  forth  was  Galicia,  where  also  it 
originated  with  the  soldiery.  The  fate 
of  Porlier  had  left  here  de»  recollec¬ 
tions,  and  many  of  the  officers  there 
bad  even  been  involved  with  that  chief. 
The  explosion  took  place  on  the  20th 
February,  the  very  day  that  Venegas, 
a  new  governor,  arrived  at  Corunna. 
While  Venegas  was  giving  his  first  au¬ 
dience,  and  receiving  the  congratula¬ 
tions  of  the  authorities,  the  cry  of**  tlie 
constitution  I”  was  raised  in  the  square. 
A  body  of  the  military,  headed  by  the 
colonel  of  artillery,  Don  Carlos  Espi¬ 
nosa,  and  second^  by  the  multitude, 
disarmed  the  guards,  entered,  and  in¬ 
vited  the  governor  to  place  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  undertaking.  On 
his  refusal,  they  laid  him  under  arrest, 
and  conducted  him,  with  some  others 
who  adhered  to  the  same  system,  to 
fort  San  Antonio.  The  prisons  were 
thrown  open,  and  several  officers  con¬ 
fined  on  account  of  their  share  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Porlier  were  set  at  liber¬ 
ty  ;  his  widow  was  carried  through 
the  streets  in  triumph ;  but  the  joyful 
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Dccanon  was  stained  by  tbe  death  of  a 
seijeant,  who  had  given  information 
against  that  unfortunate  patriot. 

A  junta  was  now  formed,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  placed  Don  Pedro 
Agar,  one  of  the  members  of  the  last 
'regency,  and  then  resident  at  Betanzos. 
The  direction  of  military  operations 
was  offered  to  Colonel  Espinosa ;  but 
he  modestly  solicited,  and  obtained,  a 
preference  for  Colonel  Acevedo.  A 
.similar  change  was  effected  at  Ferrol 
on  the  2Sd,  when  the  inhabitants  join¬ 
ed  in  proclaiming  the  constitution.  At 
r  Santiago,  the  Count  de  St  Roman,  a 
moderate  and  amiable  man,  called  a 
council  to  decide  on  the  steps  suited 
to  this  exigency.  His  own  opinion  was 
in  favour  of  looking  only  to  the  de- 
fenceof  the  place.  DonManuelChantre, 
however,  a  canon,  started  up,  and  re¬ 
minding  St  Romanthat,in  consequence 
ef  the  imprisonment  of  Venegas,  he 
was  now  governor-general  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  called  upon  him  to  bestir  him¬ 
self  for  its  defence,  to  raise  money,  and 
.to  call  out  the  provincial  regiments  of 
armed  peasantry.  The  fire  of  this  war¬ 
like  ecclesiastic  was  struck  into  the 
assembly  ;  St  Roman,  following  his 
advice,  soon  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  upwards  of  4000  armed  peasantry. 
'  He  was  unable,  however,  to  maintain 
Santiago  against  the  patriotic  troops, 
which  immediately  advanced  upon  it. 
At  the  same  time,  the  constitution 
was  enthusiastically  proclaimed  at 
Vigo  and  Fortuedro.  Although  the 
towns,  however,  were  now  in  the  hands 
of  tbe  revolutionary  party,  St  Roman 
continued  to  maintain  the  country  po¬ 
sitions,  and  a  little  civil  war  of  about 
a  month’s  duration  ensued.  The  royal 
troops,  though  rather  more  numerous, 
being  less  warlike  and  disciplined,  were 
successively  driven  from  post  to  post, 
and  their  remains  finally  obliged  to  take 
refuge  within  the  Portuguese  frontier. 
,The  only  memorable  event  in  this  con¬ 
test  was  the  death  of  Colonel  Acevedo, 


who  was  shot  near  Padorhelo  by  some 
of  the  militia,  whom  he  was  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  gain  over  to  his  party. 

In  another  comer  of  Spain,  events 
occurred  of  equally  serious  portent.-^ 
Mina,  a  name  mighty  and  animating 
to  the  friends  of  Spanish  liberty,  ap¬ 
peared  ag^iit  in  bis  native  Navarre.  His 
partizans  crowded  round  him,  and  pro¬ 
claimed  him  gereral-in-chief  of  the  na¬ 
tional  army  of  the  north  of  Spain.  At 
the  same  time,  an  effervescence  began  to 
be  felt  in  Arragon  and  Catalonia,  and 
the  governors  of  those  provinces  gave 
notice,  that  they  could  no  longer  be 
answerable  for  their  continued  tranquib* 
lity. 

However  heavily  the  storm  now 
lowered  on  all  sides,  the  King  possessed 
still  the  means  of  extricating  himself 
with  honour  and  safety.  Continuing 
to  hold  the  allegiance  of  tbe  army  and 
of  all  the  great  cities,  his  position  was 
still  commanding.  Had  he  come  for¬ 
ward  promptly,  and  fulfilled  his  long 
promise  of  granting  a  constitution,  he 
might,  in  a  great  degree,  have  dictated 
its  forms,  and  reserved  for  himself  a 
commanding  place  in  it.  Only  vacil¬ 
lating  half-measures  were,  however,  re¬ 
sorted  to.  An  extraordinary  Council 
of  State  was  called,  where  strong  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion  are  reported  to  have 
prevailed,  even  among  the  princes  of 
the  royal  house.  Some  gave  the  most 
violent  counsels  ;  that  the  King  should 
quit  Spain,  and  invoke  the  aid  of  the 
Holy  Alliance  ;  but  this  recommenda¬ 
tion,  though  understood  to  be  support¬ 
ed  by  General  Elio,  who  had  been  sent 
for  from  Valencia,  was  not  listened  to. 
An  imperfect  attempt  at  conciliation 
was  made.  The  Council  of  State  was 
divided  into  seven  sections,  for  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  new  code  of  laws,  and  by 
a  royal  ordinance,  the  universities,  cor¬ 
porations,  and  even  simple  individuals, 
were  invited  to  communicate  their 
.views  upon  this  subject.  This  pro¬ 
ceeding  did  not  pledge  the  King  to 
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•fly  thiogi  and  had  entirely  the  aspect 
of  a  manoeuvre  to  amuse  the  people, 
till  the  present  danger  had  blown  by. 
It  involved,  therefore,  a  confession  of 
weakness,  without  affording  any  thing 
to  satisfy  the  calls  of  the  nation.  In 
fact,  the  chief  confidence  was  still  pla¬ 
ced  in  military  operations  ;  but  while 
all  the  generals  were  suspected,  either 
of  treachery  or  incapability,  the  reso¬ 
lution  was  formed,  to  call  into  active 
service  the  Conde  de  Abisbal,  without 
regard  to  his  former  ecmivocal  conduct 
and  recent  disgrace.  His  military  ta¬ 
lents  and  reputation  might  have  power¬ 
ful  influence  in  this  extremity,  and  the 
active  zeal  shewn  by  his  brother,  Jo- 
srah  O’Donnell,  gave  a  favourable  idea 
of  the  loyalty  of  the  family. 

The  King  could  not  have  made  a 
more  fatal  choice.  Abisbal  was  already 
in  correspondence  with  the  revolution¬ 
ary  chiefs,  and  preparing  to  put  him¬ 
self  at  their  head.  How  far  he  could 
be  justified  in  using  for  this  purpose 
the  power  placed  in  his  hands  by  the 
King,  we  shall  not  inquire.  Certain 
it  is,  being  appointed  to  the  command 
in  La  Mancha,  the  first  use  he  made  of 
it  was  to  proclaim  the  constitution  at 
Ocana,  where  his  brother  Alexander 
commanded  the  Imperial  regiment. — 
He  then  went  through  Temblique,  Al- 
magro,  Ciudad  Real,  and  the  other 
towns  of  La  Mancha,  everywhere  ma¬ 
king  similar  proclamations,  and  col¬ 
lecting  troops.  He  had  thus  soon  form¬ 
ed  a  little  army,  to  which  he  hoped 
quickly  to  add  a  great  part  at  least  of 
that  commanded  by  Freyre. 

Affairs  were  now  come  to  a  crisis. 
The  revolution  was  no  longer  confined 
to  the  extremities  of  the  kingdom  ( it 
was  at  the  door  ;  and  Madrid,  long  se¬ 
cretly  agitated,  and  viewing  "with  in¬ 
tense  interest  the  movements  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  began  openly  to  share  them. 
An  universal  ferment  prevailed  among 
the  people ;  the  soldiers  had  already, 
on  the  5tb,  made  an  attempt  to  raise 


the  stone  of  the  constitution,  and  on 
the  enterprize  being  opposed,  they  de« 
layed,  ratner  than  renounced  its  execu¬ 
tion.  The  King  and  his  counsellora 
became  now  sensible  that  nothing  was  ■ 
left  to  them  but  to  yield.  On  the^ 
^morning  of  the  7th,  an  extraordinary 
gazette  was  published,  convoking  the' 
Cortes.  It  was  now  too  late,  however, 
even  for  the  most  ample  concession  ; 
nothing  was  left  but  unqualified  sub» 
mission.  The  multitude  knew  their 
strength  ;  the  yrhole  population  of  Ma¬ 
drid,  soldiers  and  people,  tumultuously 
assembled,  tore  down  the  placards,  set 
up  the  constitutional  stone,  and  with 
loud  cries  demanded  **  the  constitutioa 
of  1812.**  Great  agitation  now  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  palace.  Nothing  could 
be  a  more  deep  and  entire  humiliation 
to  the  King,  than  to  restore  a  consti¬ 
tution  which  he  had  made  it  his  first 
act  to  dissolve,  with  every  mark  of  re¬ 
probation  ;  and  he  had  kept  immured 
for  years  in  dungeons  all  concerned  in 
forming  and  upholding  it.  The  dan¬ 
ger,  however,  was  imminent.  '  Balias- 
teros,  called  from  his  disgrace  in  thia 
hour  of  extreme  need,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  person  who  fixed  the 
King's  wavering  resolutions.  He 
roundly  told  him  that  there  was  not  ar 
moment  to  lose  ;  that  between  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  constitution  and  hit 
dethronement,  no  alternative  was  left. 
The  terrified  monarch  hastily  agreed 
to  yield  whatever  was  demand^. — 
The  following  communication  was  im¬ 
mediately  issued 

The  King  our^  Lord  deigns  to 
address  to  his  secretaries  of  all-Mpart- 
ments  the  following  royal  decree:— 

To  avoid  the  delays  which  might 
take  place  in  consequence  of  the  un¬ 
certainties  experienced  by  the  council 
in  the  execution  of  my  decree  of  yes¬ 
terday,  ordaining  the  immediate  con¬ 
vocation  of  the  Cortes,  and  the  gene¬ 
ral  will  of  the  people  living  been  pro- 
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iw>unced,  I  have  resolved  to  swear  to 
the  constitution  promulgated  by  the 
General  and  Extraordinary  Cortes  in 
the  year  1812,  which  you  are  to  hold 
as  understood,  and  to  order  its  prompt 
publication. 

“  I,  THE  Kino. 

**  At  ihe  palace,  March  7th,  1820.” 

;  Thus  was  established,  without  any 
modification,  the  constitution  of  1812. 
Under  the  circumstances  of  tardy  and 
enforced  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the 
King,  there  was  scarcely  room  for  the 
formation  of  any  other.  Having  re> 
fused  the  slightest  concession,  till  he 
felt  the  sword  at  his  breast,  he  was  of 
course,  when  matters  came  to  that  cri¬ 
sis,  obliged  to  accept  any  thing  which 
they  chose  to  dictate.  Even  the  peo¬ 
ple  themselves  had  scarcely  a  choice.' 
To  have  entered  upon  the  tedious  and 
difficult  task  of  forming  a  new  consti¬ 
tution,  to  which  the  only  power  yet 
organized  was  decidedly  hostile,  would 
have  been  too  hazardous.  They  had 
scarcely  an  alternative  but  to  take  the 
constitution  which  they  found  ready 
made.  The  choice,  or  the  accident, 
was,  in  our  opinion,  not  fortunate. 
The  constitution  had  been  formed  by 
men  of  intelligence  and  reflection,  but  of 
little  political  experience,  and  too  deep¬ 
ly  imbued  with  the  principles  which 
dictated  the  French  constitution  of 
1791.  Being  formed  in  Cadiz,  while 
all  the  leading  points  of  the  Peninsula 
were  occupied  by  French  armies,  it 
was  organized  without  any  concur¬ 
rence,  either  of  the  King  or  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  f  so  that  the  interests  of  those 
bodies,  particularly  the  latter,  were 
very  little  regarded.  The  defects  ari¬ 
sing  from  these  circumstances,  will,  we 
think,  appear  on  an  examination  of  its 
particular  clauses. 

■  As  a  representative  system,  it  pro¬ 
ceeded  upon  the  broadest  principle  of 
universal  sufirage.  Every  citizen,  ar- 
nved  at  full  age,  and  holding  a  domi¬ 
cile  within  the  kingdom',  had  an  equal 


vote.  Not  only  was  property  not  re¬ 
quired  as  a  qualification  ;  it  was  not 
even  allowed  as  a  ground  of  preference. 
This,  we  conceive,  must,  as  society  is 
now  constituted,  be  a  radical  defect  ia 
every  representative  system.  Intelli¬ 
gence,  and  a  certain  degree  of  property, 
must,  at  the  long  run,  go  together. 
The  system  of  universal  suffrage  ne-- 
cessarily  throws  the  entire  nomination 
into  the  hands  of  the  lowest,  because 
greatly  the  most  numerous  class  ;  m 
class  of  all  others  the  least  qualified  to 
judge  well  of  men  and  measures.  Ia 
hopes  of  breaking  the  force  of  the  de¬ 
mocratic  impulse,  a  cumbrous  ma¬ 
chinery  was  adopted  of  election  by 
stages.  The  body  of  voters  iti  eacrs 
parish  chose  an  electoral  body,  which, 
elected  an  elector  to  be  sent  to  the  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  district.  The  district 
electoral  assembly  chose  a  member  for 
the  electoral  assembly  of  the  province, 
which  assembly  at  last  nominated  the 
deputies  to  the  Cortes  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  one  to  every  70,000  of  the  po¬ 
pulation.  Into  all  these  elaborate  pro¬ 
cesses,  however,  no  element  ever  en¬ 
tered,  except  that  of  the  original  de¬ 
mocratic  electing  body,  which,  though 
it  might  at  first,  by  these  arrangements, 
be  kept  in  some  degree  under  influence, 
could  not  fail  soon  to  learn  its  strength. 
A  peculiar  inconvenience  seems  to  arise 
from  all  the  deputies  of  a  province  being 
elected  by  one  assembly  met  in  the  ca¬ 
pital.  The  deputies  to  the  Cortes,  in¬ 
stead,  of  being  of  different  views  and 
tempers,  according  to  the  different  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  province,  will  be  all  of 
that  party  which  has  obtained  a  majp- 
rity,  however  small,  in  the  one  elector¬ 
al  assembly.  The  deputies  from  any 
province  would  thus  aflbrd  no  view  of 
the  variety  of  sentiment  prevailing  in 
that  province  ;  a  great  part,  sometimes 
nearly  the  half  of  its  districts,  would 
be  left  without  any  representation  ia 
the  national  Cortes. 

The  next  peculiarity  in  the  Spanish 
constitution,  consisted  in  the  entire 
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excluiioo  of  any  otfatr  leMadve  af- 
sembly)  except  the  one  of  the  Com- 
fnons,  thus  constituted  by  unrveml 
suffrage.  Tht  aristocracies  of  the  cler- 

S'  and  nobles  have  neither  a  separate 
ouse  to  themselves,  nor  any  power  of 
sending  deputies  to  the  one  assembly, 
which  constitutes  the  entire  Cortes. 
Now,  we  believe  that  in  all  sober,  and' 
practical  systems,  two  Houses  are  con¬ 
sidered  essential  to  good  legislation. 
Even  America,  whose  constitution  is 
entirely  formed  on  a  republican  basis, 
has  its  Senate,  to  share  and  balance  the 

?ower  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

n  Spain,  the  aristocracies  of  the  no¬ 
bles  and  clergy  possessed  such  exten¬ 
sive  wealth,  that  the  denial  of  all  voice 
in  the  national  assembly  placed  them 
in  a  state  peculiarly  defenceless  ;  while 
the  high  influence  which  the  latter  es¬ 
pecially  possessed  over  the  minds  of 
the  people,  rendered  it  exceedingly 
difBcult  to  maintain  any  system,  to 
which  they  were  essentially  hostile.  It 
is  indeed  currently  reported,  that  the 
nobility  of  Spain  are  so  far  corrupted 
and  degraded,  as  to  be  incapable  of 
that  manly  and  dignified  exercise  of 
their  powers,  which  is  required  in  a 
legislative  body.  Considering  bow 
much  it  has  been  the  fashion  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  age  to  decry  all  privileged  bodies, 
we  are  led  to  doubt,  after  all,  whether 


fot*  ihe  display  of  iheif  powerii,  wte 
have  no  doubt  that  they  would  haws 
been  found  to  be  composed  of  the 
same  materials  as  the  rest  of  mankind. 

The  Sovereign,  the  third  branch  of 
the  political  system,  was  by  no  means 
left  in  the  same  destitute  situation.  He 
wanted  indeed  some  powers  which  be¬ 
long  to  the  British  Sovereign.  He 
had  not  the  power  to  prevent  the  aa- 
sembling  of  the  Cortes,  nor,  when  it 
was  assembled,  to  dissolve  it.  That 
body,  after  comjdeting  its  annual  sea^ 
sion  of  three  ntonths,  left  a  permaneiA 
deputation  of  seven,  with  iustructions 
to  watch  over  the  maintenance  of  the 
constitution  ;  and,  if  it  should  appear 
necessary,  to  call  upon  the  King  to  coi>- 
Toke  an  extraordinary  Cortes.  In  the 
passing  of  laws,  he  was  allowed  only 
a  limited  veto.  He  might  reject  a 
law  presented  to  him  by  the  Corta 
daring  two  successive  sessions  ;  bat  if 
again  presented  in  the  third  sessioo, 
hii  sanction  could  no  longer  be  refused. 
The  royal  patronage  was  limited  by  the 
nomination  of  a  Council  of  State,  coin. 
atsting  of  forty  members,  each  of  wfabin 
were  to  be  chosen  by  iIk  King,  out  of 
a  list  of  three  furnished  by  the  Cortea. 
Whenever  an  ecclesiastical  or  judicltl 
office  was  to  be  filled,  this  body  for- 
nisbed  to  the  King  a  list  of  three,  orit 
of  which  he  made  the  selection.  As 


the  Spanish  nobility  be  materially 
worse  than  other  nobilities.  Several 
of  the  highest  rank,  Romana,  Albu¬ 
querque,  Parqiie,  &c.  distinguished 
tnemselves  by  their  military  talents, 
in  the  war  of  liberation  ;  others  have 
been  eminent  for  their  literary  qualiu 
ficatiotis.  Among  such  a  body,  in 
every  country,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
idleness  and  dissipation  ;  and  the  Spa¬ 
nish  nobility,  possessed  of  immense 
wealth,  without  any  political  action  or 
influence,  were  naturally  thrown  more 
particularly  into  these  habits.  But  if 
they  had  l^en  placed  in  a  more  digni¬ 
fied  situatioii,  and  one  affording  scope 


he  retained,  however,  the  uncontroaied 
disposal  of  all  civil  and  military  ap- 
iatments,  his  patronage  could  not 
said  to  ^  reduced  within  very  nar¬ 
row  limits.  No  treaty  of  oflentive  al¬ 
liance  was  valid,  without  the  approba¬ 
tion  of. the  Cortea.  In  other  respecta 
the  Spanish  Monarch  had  the  nnM 
lowers  as  the  King  of  Great  Britaia. 
The  limitations  actually  fixed  men 
founded  upon  good  reasons,  and  IcaSe 
still  untouched  the  most  important  at¬ 
tributes.  The  want  under  which  the  ^ 
Spanish  King  laboured,  was  that  of  a 
graduation  of powers;  of  sometbmg  ia- 
termediate,  to  connect  hiui  with  that 
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purely  popultr  body,  which  held  the 
s<^  legreutire  supremacy.  Elements 
•o  opposite  brought  into  mutual  ac¬ 
tion,  could  scarcely  escape  collision, 
and  were  inconsistent  with  any  smooth 
and  regular  movement  of  the  political 
machine. 

A  general  jubilee  now  took  place 
among  the  friends  of  liberty.  The 
government,  with  apparent  good  will, 
began  to  undo  all  that  for  the  last  six 
years  it  had  been  busied  in  doing.  The 
dungeons  of  Madrid,  of  Cadiz,  and  of 
Ceuta,  gave  up  the  tenants  who,  for 
ao  many  years,  had  been  unjustly  im¬ 
mersed  in  their  gloomy  cells.  A  royal 
'decree  suppressed  the  Inquisition,  and 
ordained  the  public  sale  of  all  proper¬ 
ty  belonging  to  it.  The  liberty  of  the 
press  was  established  on  the  same  foot¬ 
ing  as  by  the  former  Cortes  ;  several 
political  journals  were  established ;  the 
coffee-houses  of  Madrid  were  convert- 
.cd  into  political  clubs.  The  King  and 
Royal  family  studiously  exhibited 
every  symptom  of  a  cheerful  acquies¬ 
cence  in  the  new  system.  The  Infant 
Don  Carlos,  on  being  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  national  army,  made 
an  address  to  them,  in  which  he  said. 
Equally  faithful  as  yourselves  to  the 
solemn  oath  which  I  have  to-day  taken 
before  his  Majesty,  you  will  find  me  a 
leader  who  will  ever  conduct  you  in  the 
path  which  honour  and  duty  prescribe. 
To  love  and  defend  the  country  ;  to 
support,  with  unalterable  loyalty,  the 
throne,  and  the  sacred  person  of  the 
monarch,  who  is  the  support  of  civil 
liberty  and  the  national  grandeur ;  to 
respect  the  laws ;  to  maintain  public 
order;  to  submit  to -all  sacrifices  which 
the  common  weal  requires ;  to  unite 
in  aficKtion  and  sentiment  with  other 
Spaniards,  and  to  concur  with  them  in 
the  establishment  and  consolidation  of 
the  constitutional  system  ;  to  observe 
an  exact  discipline,  and  the  subordina¬ 
tion  so  necessary  in  troops ; — such,  sol¬ 
diers,  are  your  sacred  duties ;  such  are 


those  which  will  render  yon  worthy  of 
theloveof  your  fellow-citizens  in  peace, 
and  redoubtable  to  your  enemies  in  war ; 
such,  in  fine,  are  the  duties  which  the 
King  expects  from  you,  and  of  which 
your  first  companion  in  arms  will  make 
It  his  ambition  to  set  you  an  example. 

**  It  is  thus  that  the  august  throne 
of  Alphonso  and  of  Ferdinand  will 
shed  a  lustre  on  this  heroic  nation, 
unknown  even  in  the  most  glorious 
ages  of  the  monarchy ;  and  Ferdinand 
VII.,  our  beneficent  King,  the  found¬ 
er  of  Spanish  liberty,  ihe  father  of  the 
country,  will  be  one  of  the  most  happy, 
the  most  powerful  of  monarchs,  since 
he  rests  his  high  authority  on  the  in¬ 
destructible  basis  of  the  love  and  ve¬ 
neration  of  his  people.” 

In  the  provinces,  the  constitution 
had  been  either  established  before  the 
notice  from  Madrid  arrived,  or  was 
then  instantly  and  harmoniously  ac¬ 
cepted.  At  Saragossa  and  Navarre, 
it  was  proclaimed  several  days  previ¬ 
ous.  At  Barcelona,  on  the  10th  March, 
the  people,  though  ignorant  of  the 
events  at  Madrid,  compelled  General 
Castanos  to  follow  the  example.  At 
Valencia,  Elio  with  difBculty  escaped 
from  the  fury  of  the  populace ;  to 
save  him,  it  was  necessary  to  lodge 
him  in  the  prison.  In  Galicia,  San 
Roman,  who  still  headed  troops  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  new  system,  instantly 
called  upon  them  to  their  oath  in 
support  of  the  constitution.  In  An¬ 
dalusia,  a  friendly  correspondence  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  hostile  operations  be¬ 
tween  Riego  and  O'Donnell.  One 
dismal  event  interrupted  the  general 
harmony,  and  cast  a  gloom  over  a 
change  that  wore  otherwise  so  auspi¬ 
cious  an  aspect.  r 

General  Freyre,  who  had  hitherto 
acted  steadily  in  support  of  the  royal 
authority,  appears,  on  receiving  intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  desertion  of  Absbal,  to 
have  suddenly  formed  an  opposite  re¬ 
solution.  On  the  9th,  he  entered  Ca' 
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die  at  twelre  o’clock,  and  announced 
his  detenninatioa  to  proclaim  the  con¬ 
stitution.  As  the  people,  who  assem¬ 
bled  in  crowds,  appeared  impatient  of 
any  delay,  he  solemnly  made  oath  to  it, 
and  promised  that  the  remaining  so¬ 
lemnities  should  be  duly  performed  on 
the  following  day.  The  people  imme¬ 
diately  raised  a  flag,  inscribed  Long 
live  the  constitution,  and  Freyre  our 
regenerator.”  At  the  same  tkne,  they 
promised  to  bury  all  past  enmities  in 
oblivion.  An  invitation  was  soon  sent 
to  the  chiefs  of  the  army  on  the  Isle  of 
Leon,  to  be  present  at  the  solemnity 
of  the  'approaching  day.  Quiroga, 
however,  declined  attending  himself, 
but  sent  San  Miguel,  Arco  Aguerro, 
Galiano,  and  another  of  his  principal 
officers.  The  night  was  now  spent  in 
joyfnl  preparations  for  to-morrow’s 
festival ;  the  fronts  of  the  houses  were 
lavishly  adorned,  and  the  whole  body 
of  the  people,  in  their  festal  dresses, 
filled  at  ten  o’clock  the  square  of  St 
Antonio.  As  they  were  waiting  there 
for  the  arrival  of  General  Freyre  to 
begin  the  ceremony,  a  report  of  mus- 
quetry  was  suddenly  heard,  and  the 
troops  instantly  began  to  fire  on  the 
multitude.  The  affrighted  crowd  fled 
in  all  directions,  pressed  and  overturn¬ 
ed  upon  each  other  ;  while  the  troops 
pursued,  massacring  all  whom  they  en¬ 
countered.  Even  the  houses  did  not 
shelter  the  wretched  inhabitants  ;  and 
Cadiz  was  for  several  hours  like  a  city 
given  up  to  pillage.  The  carnage  of 
this  dreadful  day  was  afterwards  found 
to  amount  to  4^  killed,  and  upwards 
of  1000  wounded.  The  deputies  from 
the  national  army  called  upon  General 
Freyre  for  his  pledged  protection, 
which  he  was  able  to  make  good  only 
by  conveying  them  out  of  his  house 
by  the  roof,  and  thence  to  the  fort  of 
St  Sebastian.  Notwithstanding  a  long 
investigation  afterwards  carried  on,  the 
origin  of  this  dreadful  affair  was  never 
^ully  ascertained.  General  Frey  re's 


conduct  towards  the  deputies  seems  to 
acquit  him  from  the  suspicions  which 
were  at  the  time  strongly  urged  against 
him  ;  hut  Valdes,  who,  as  governor  of 
Cadiz,  had  always  shewn  an  emlutter- 
cd  enmity  against  liberal  opinions,  and.- 
Campana,  in  consequence  of  a  mili¬ 
tary  order  published  by  him  next  day, . 
sanctioning  the  conduct  of  the  sol¬ 
diers,  were  strongly  suspected  oT  at 
least  approving  this  outrage.  Two 
days  after,  intdligence  was  received  at 
Madrid  ;  the  soldiers  were  then  seized 
with  alarm  {and  the  inhabitants,  rising 
tumultuously,  massacred  several  m 
them.  At  length  the  government  ha¬ 
ving  superseded  Valdes  and  Campa¬ 
na,  and  appointed  O’Donoju  governor 
of  Cadiz,  with  orders  to  make  a  strict . 
inquiry  into  this  unhappy  af&ir,  the 
minds  of  men  were  graduidly  tranquil¬ 
lized.  That  part  of  Genem  F reyre's 
army,  which  shewed  itself  still  averse 
to  the  new  system,  was  dissolved  ;  the 
rest  united  itself  to  the  army  of 
Isle  of  Leon,  which  was  thus  swelled 
to  12,000  men. 

The  nation  now  occupied  itself 
busily  in  the  election  of  members  for 
the  approaching  Cortes.  The  opera¬ 
tion  was  carried  on  tranquilly,  and. 
with  a  decided  preference  of  the  libe-. 
ral  party.  Many  who  had  been  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz  were  now 
re-elected  ;  to  which  were  added  Qui-, 
roga,  and  other  military  men,  who 
had  taken  an  active  part  on  the  pre-: 
sent  occasion.  Meantime  there  were 
n.ot  even  now  wanting  some  anti-revo- , 
lutionary  symptoms.  At  Saragpssa, 
on  the  14th  May,  a  band  pf  four 
or  five  hundred  men,  invited  by  the 
monks,  rushed  to  the  public  square, . 
overturned  the  stone  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  toon  raised  a  mob,  who  join¬ 
ed  them  in  crying,  **  Religion  (  the 
Ring  !  down  with  the  constitutipn  1” 
General  Haro,however,fell  upon  them  > 
with  two  regiments,  and  after  killing., 
and  wounding  a  considerable  numberi 
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BQCceeded  in  dnpening  the  rest.  The 
Marquis  d’Alazan,  to  whose  dissen¬ 
sions  with  Haro  this  disturbance  was 
partly  attributed,  was  removed  from 
nis  situation  as  governor  of  the  pro¬ 
vince. 

In  Galicia,  matters  threatened  to 
assume  a  more  serious  character.  Don 
Manuel  Chantre,  whose  zeal  has  been 
already  commemorated,  united  himself 
with  some  other  chiefs,  who  assumed 
the  title  of  the  **  Apostolical  Junta  of 
Galicia/'  They  collected  within  the 
frontiers  of  Portugal  a  body  of  scat¬ 
tered  troops  and  peasantry,  with  which 
they  crossed  the  Minho,  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  rouse  Galicia  into  insurrec¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  before  Espinosa  could 
collect  his  troops,  they  had  swelled  to 
between  2000  and  3000  men,  and  were 
threatening  Tuy.  Here,  however,  se¬ 
veral  encounters  took  place,  in  which 
they  were  completely  worsted,  and 
obliged  to  re-enter  Portugal,  with  the 
loss  of  their  standards  and  baggage. 
Two  of  thdr  chiefs  were  afterwards 
delivered  up  by  the  Portuguese  govern¬ 
ment,  at  the  urgent  request  of  Spain. 
They  were  fpund  to  maintain  secret, 
correspondence  with  malcontents  in 
Andalusia,  and  even  with  secret  com¬ 
mittees  in  the  capital. 

The  6th  of  June  formed  the  impor¬ 
tant  and  long  expected  day  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Cortes.  A  mrtnight 
was  consumed  in  the  examination  of 
their  powers,  and  other  preliminary 
matters ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  9th 
July,  that  the  solemn  opening  took 
place.  The  King  was  attended  by  the 
Queen,  the  royal  family,  and  the  corpt 
dMotnaiique.  After  renewing  the  oath 
of  .fidelity  to  the  constitution,  he  made 
hisopening  speech,  in  which  he  strong¬ 
ly  expressed  nis  attachment  to,  and  de¬ 
termination  to  support,  the  new  or¬ 
der  of  things.  “  At  length,"  said  he, 
has  come  the  day,  the  object  of  my 
ardent  wishes,  when  I  see  roysdf  sur¬ 


rounded  by  the  representatives  of  the 
heroic  and  generous  Spanish  nation  ) 
and  when  a  solemn  oath  identifies  mr 
interests  and  those  of  my  family  with 
the  interests  of  my  people.  Since  the 
excess  of  the  evil  has  called  forth  the 
unequivocal  expression  of  the  general 
wish  of  the  nation,  an  expression  long 
dimmed  by  deplorable  circumstances,- 
that  are  now  banished  from  our  me¬ 
mory,  1  have  determined  to  embrace 
the  system  which  the  nation  desired, 
and  to  swear  to  the  political  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  monarchy,  sanctioned  by 
the  general  and  extraordinary  Cortes 
of  the  year  1812}  since  the  crown- 
and  the  nation  have  both  recovered 
their  legitimate  rights,  my  resolution 
being  the  more  free  and  spontaneous,- 
as  it  is  more  conformable  to  the  interests 
of  the  Spanish  people,  whose  happi¬ 
ness  never  ceased  to  be  the  object  of 
my  sincerest  intentions.”  After  ta¬ 
king  a  view  of  the  state  of  the  differ-- 
ent  branches  of  administration,  he  con¬ 
cluded  :  **  It  is  to  the  establishment 
and  the  entire  and  inviolable  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  constitution,  that  I  will 
consecrate  the  powers  which  this  same 
constitution  assigns  to  the  royal  autho¬ 
rity  ;  in  it  1  will  concentrate  my  power, 
my  happiness,  and  my  glory." 

The  address  to  be  made  in  reply 
was  the  subject  of  some  discussion } 
and  that  finally  agreed  upon,  while  it 
very  strongly  expressed  the  feelings  of 
duty  and  attachment,  failed  not  to  in¬ 
sinuate  pretty  decided  lessons  as  to 
what  was  their  opinion  of  past  events, 
and  what  conduct  they  now  expected 
to  meet  with  from  the  King  and  his 
Ministers.  '*  While,”  it  is  said,  they 
act  with  the  prudence  and  dignity 
worthy  the  representatives  of  a  great 
and  generous  nation,  the  Cortes  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  in  your  Majesty's  govern¬ 
ment  that  vigour  and  co-operation 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
establishment  of  a  new  system,  and  fo}r 
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the  mnovtl  of  those  obtUclei  which 
impede  the  march  of  oational  prospe¬ 
rity. 

<*  The  national  CongrreM  will  em¬ 
ploy  itself  with  the  utmost  assiduity 
for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  impo¬ 
sed  upon  it  by  the  people ;  and,  co¬ 
operating  with  your  Majesty,  will  ap¬ 
ply  the  remedies  which  the  deplorable 
state  of  the  country  demands,  and  to 
which  it  has  been  r^uced  by  the  mal¬ 
administration  of  former  times,  and  by 
the  ruinous  system  adopted  during  the 
last  six  years.** 

In  conclusion  they  obsenre  In 
taking  the  first  steps  in  their  career 
for  consolidating  public  prosperity, ex¬ 
ecuting  the  constitution,  and  protect¬ 
ing  religion,  the  rights  of  the  throne 
and  of  the  people,  the  Cortes  found 
their  most  flattering  hopes  on  the  so¬ 
lemn  promise  of  your  Majesty  to  en¬ 
force  the  strict  observance  of  that  fun¬ 
damental  law  which  is  the  best  guaran¬ 
tee  of  the  rights  of  your  crown.  Faith¬ 
ful  observers  themselves  of  that  consti¬ 
tution,  the  Cortes,  in  imitation  of  your 
Majesty’s  example,  will  place  all  their 
glory  and  happiness  in  their  constitu¬ 
tional  powers.  In  offering  to  your 
Majesty  proofs  of  a  sincere  attach¬ 
ment  to  your  royal  person  and  august 
family,  the  Cortes  hope  to  find  a  6rm 
support  in  the  zeal,  patriotism,  and 
knowledge  of  your  Majesty’s  govern¬ 
ment.  I^us  will  your  Majesty  return 
the  love  of  the  people,  and  we  prove 
ourselves  worthy  of  their  confidence.** 

The  first  business  on  which  the 
Cortes  entered,  consisted  in  receiving 
from  the  different  ministers,  a  view  of 
the  state  of  their  respective  depart¬ 
ments  ;  on  which  occasion,  facts  were 
diiclosed  which  excited  the  deepest 
interest,  but  inspired  the  most  gloomy 
impression. 

The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
announced  that  the  relations  of  the  na¬ 
tion  with  foreign  powers  were  perfect¬ 
ly  pacific  and  amicable,  except  with 
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regard  to  the  Court  of  Portugal  and 
the  United  States.  With  the  former, 
he  observed,  **  some  differences  exist  re¬ 
specting  the  capture  of  Monte-Videov 
and  wim  the  latter  on  the  subject  of 
the  treaty  of  the  Fioridas ;  but  the 
principles  of  moderation  and  justice 
which  direct  the  diplomatic  operations 
give  us  reason  to  hope  that  these  dif¬ 
ferences  will  be  adjusted  honourably 
for  Spain,  and  that  they  will  not  alter 
in  the  slightest  degree  the  system  of 
peace  established  in  Europe.** 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior  gave  a 
detail  of  all  the  branches  of  the  public 
administration  connected  with  his  de. 
partment,  and  specified  the  means 
adopted  for  its  improvement.  This  de¬ 
partment  of  government  would  require 
the  longer  time  in  organizing,  as  every 
thing  must  be  regenerated  conform¬ 
ably  to  the  report  on  the  political  ecou 
nomy  and  civil  administration  of  the 
kingdom,  in  order  to  give  a  new  sti¬ 
mulus  to  agriculture,  commerce,  m» 
nufactures,  and  the  arts,  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  general  prosperity  of  the  na¬ 
tion. 

The  Minister  of  the  Colonies,  in  his 
exposi  on  the  situation  of  America, 
detailed,  among  a  variety  of  other  to¬ 
pics,  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
King  for  the  reconcilement  of  sub¬ 
sisting  differences,  and  the  re-union  of 
the  colonies  to  the  mother  country. 
He  dissipated  the  mischievous  rumours 
which  had  been  circulated  of  a  contem¬ 
plated  expedition  to  America,  and  ex¬ 
plained  what  had  given  rise  to  those 
false  rumours. 

The  report  of  the  Minister  of  Jus¬ 
tice  embraced  only  the  period  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  9th  of  March  of  this  yeat^ 
He  gave  an  account  of  the  decreel 
signed  by  the  King  for  consolidating 
the  constitutional  system,  and  causing 
the  laws  to  be  observed— of  the  state 
of  the  royal  courts,  and  other  tribun¬ 
als  of  the  country— of. what  has  bee* 
already  done  for  the  establishment  of 
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the  Judge!  in  First  Instance,  conform* 
ably  to  the  district  divisions  adopted 
by  the  Cortes.  He  stated,  that  some 
ecclesiastic  prebendaries  had  been  dis¬ 
posed  of  to  recompense  different  indi¬ 
viduals  named,  and  who  had  been  per¬ 
secuted  on  account  of  their  adherence 
to  'the  constitutional  system.  He 
dwelt  much  on  the  measures  adopted 
with  respect  to  the  regular  clergy, 
which  he  represented  as  equally  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  that  body  and  the  na¬ 
tion  ;  and  stated  the  arrangements  made 
for  preventing  the  increase  of  Jesuit 
convents,  by  allowing  only  one  in  towns 
which  before  had  several,  and  taking 
public  instruction  out  of  their  hands. 
The  Minister  hnally  defended  the  mea¬ 
sures  which  had  been  adopted  for  se¬ 
curing  the  deputies  who  signed  the  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  year  1814,  and  on 
whom  it  is  reserved  for  the  Cortes  to 
pronounce  judgment. 

The  report  of  the  Minister  of  War 
produced  the  most  afflicting  impres¬ 
sion.  It  appeared  that  this  department 
was  in  the  most  deplorable  condition  ; 
that  it  was  indispensably  necessary  im¬ 
mediately  to  effect  a  reform  in  the 
army,  and  to  change  its  organization  ; 
that  the  existing  military  force,  com¬ 
prising  all  arms,  was  about  53,705 
men,  exclusive  of  the  royal  guard,  and 
7083  cavalry  ;  that,  notwithstanding 
the  reduction  of  10,000  officers,  the 
number  retained  was  beyond  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  men ;  that  the  corps 
of  the  royal  guard  was  greatly  dimi¬ 
nished  ;  that  the  want  of  money,  and 
partial  distributions  of  pay,  had  redu¬ 
ced  the  officers  to  the  greatest  priva¬ 
tions  ;  that  the  major  part  of  them  had 
remained  for  years  on  half-pay,  though 
in  active  service  ;  that  the  army  was  in 
a  state  of  shameful  nudity ;  that  in  the 
cavalry  only  15  regiments  had  their 
clothing  and  equipments  in  tolerable 
condition  ;  that  the  clothing  and  arms 
of  the  infantry  were  not  uniform,  and 


generally  bad ;  that  they  had  only 
87,000  muskets,  of  which  6000  were 
unserviceable ;  that  the  cavalry  had 
10,000  carbines,  and  that  in  the  pistols 
and  swords  there  was  no  uniformity  ; 
and  that  the  saddlery  articles  were  re¬ 
gular  only  in  seven  regiments. 

The  Minister  next  Scribed  the  de¬ 
plorable  state  of  the  artillery,  which 
was  wholly  destitute  of  materiel,  and 
had  a  supply  of  ammunition  scarcely 
sufficient  for  a  single  day*s  service  in 
battle.  The  militia  corps  raised  in 
1818  presented  a  force  of  33,809  men, 
commanded  by  140  chiefs  j  the  gar¬ 
risons,  castles,  &c.,  were  in  the  most 
wretched  condition,  as  well  as  the  for¬ 
tresses  on  the  coast.  The  military  edu¬ 
cation  had  not  undergone  any  change  ; 
and  the  department  of  theoretical  and 
practical  instruction  for  the  military 
required  no  reformation.  The  retire¬ 
ments  granted  to  officers  had  produ¬ 
ced  a  saving :  and  the  number  of  in¬ 
valids  was  7838  men. 

He  then  recapitulated  the  total  force 
of  the  Peninsula  ;  that  of  the  infantry, 
including  the  militia,  he  stated  to  con¬ 
sist  of  87,779  men ;  the  cavalry  of 
6338  ;  and  the  expence  of  the  whole 
army  he  estimated  at  352,607,000  reals 
(88,151,750  francs). 

He  then  entered  upon  the  details  of 
the  colonial  establishments.  **  The  is¬ 
lands  of  Porto- Rico,  St  Domingo, 
and  Cuba,  enjoy  profound  tranquilli¬ 
ty.  In  Mexico  there  exist  only  a 
few  bands  of  insurgents,  which  can¬ 
not  occasion  any  apprehensions  ;  but 
it  is  necessary,  he  observed,  to  keep 
that  country  on  a  war  footing.  The 
ravages  of  the  revolutions  are  severely 
felt  in  South  America,  which  experi¬ 
ences  the  effects  of  a  war  excited  by 
the  ambition  of  foreigners."  Though 
it  is  impossible  to  give  a  correct  state¬ 
ment  of  the  military  forces  in  these 
countries,  the  Minister  announced  that, 
since  1815,  not  less  than  42,177  tOCQ 
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of  all  armi  had  been  transported  thi¬ 
ther,  of  whom,  5000  were  of  Porto- 
Rico. 

**  The  forces  in  the  island  of  Cuba, 
includine  the  militia,  amount  to  10,995 
men,  and  977  horses  ;  those  in  North 
America  to  41,036  infantry  and  caval¬ 
ry,  who  occupy  an  extent  of  82,142 
square  leagues.  Lastly,  by  adding  the 
troops  which  are  on  other  stations  of 
South  America,  consisting  of  about 
10,178  men,  who  form  the  garrisons  of 
the  Philippines,  it  will  be  found,  that 
the  army  in  the  colonies  amounts  to 
96,578  men,  and  8419  horses.  The 
garrisons  in  America  are  in  the  worst 
possible  state." 

The  Minister  of  Marine  gave  an  ac¬ 
count  in  his  report  of  the  dilapidated 
condition  to  which  his  department  had 
been  reduced :  he  urged  the  necessity 
of  regenerating  this  most  important 
branch,  and  of  increasing  it  to  the  high¬ 
est  possible  pitch,  by  building  as  manv 
ships  as  the  state  of  the  finances  will 
admit.  He  referred  to  a  proposition 
submitted  to  the  former  Cortes,  to  in¬ 
crease  the  navy  to  20  ships  of  the  line, 
20  fngates,  18  corvettes,  26  brigan¬ 
tines,  and  13  sloops  of  war. 

The  Minister  of  the  Finances  enter¬ 
ed  into  a  long  and  complicated  state¬ 
ment.  He  rendered  an  account  of  the 
state  of  the  Treasury  on  the  9th  of 
March,  explained  the  available  resour¬ 
ces,  and  pointed  out  a  practicable  mode 
of  supplying  the  deficiencies.  He  pro¬ 
posed  some  modification  of  the  dota¬ 
tions  to  the  Royal  family,  and  solicit¬ 
ed  the  approbation  of  the  Cortes  to  a 

Bearing  interest,  . 

Not  baring  interest. 


The  civil  list  was  allowed  to  remain 
without  any  reduction  at  45,000,000 
reals  (506,000/.)  but  the  estimate  for 
foreign  affairs  was  cut  down  from  18 


loan  of  40,000,000r.  opened  by  the 
King,and  tow ards which  only 5, 000, 000 
had  been  subscribed.  He  described 
the  wretched  state  of  the  finances,  in¬ 
dicated  the  mode  of  improving  the  sys¬ 
tem,  and  the  difficulties  opposed  to  a 
reformation.  He  specified  the  abuses 
—and  one  of  the  principal,  the  taxes 
imposed  as  merely  provisional,  and 
which  were  never  suppressed  in  Spain. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  consulting  the 
opinions  and  the  abilities  of  the  people 
before  they  should  be  subjected  to  a 
new  plan  of  taxation.  He  explained 
the  causes  which  were  opposed  to  the 
establishment  of  direct  contributions, 
and  mentioned  the  indisposition  of  the 
clergy,  the  nobility,  and  persons  in 
office,  to  contribute  their  proportions, 
as  one  of  the  principal  impediments. 
He  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  a 
reform,  and  to.  give  publicity  to  every 
thing  connected  with  the  finances.  The 
Minister  concluded  his  report  by  point¬ 
ing  out  the  inaccuracy  and  the  inutili¬ 
ty  of  custom-house  codes ;  the  injuri¬ 
ous  and  mischievous  tendency  of  the 
prohibitory  laws:  he  proposed  the 
union  of  the  department  of  the  Posts 
to  that  of  the  Finances,  and  reproba¬ 
ted  the  absurdity  of  the  penal  laws  with 
regard  to  the  system  ot  finance. 

In  detailing  the  procedure  of  the 
Cortes,  we  shall  begin  by  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  give  a  view  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  sought  to  remedy  the  dis¬ 
tressed  state  of  the  finances.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report  of  the  Committee, 
the  debt  of  Spain  was  (in  round  nunu 
bers,) 

RmIi  veDon. 

6,814,780,000  L.76,516,200 

7,405,792,000  83,315,160 

14,220,572,000  159,830,360  '  ' 

t 

to  12  millions  ;  that  of  judicial  esta¬ 
blishments  from  23  to  12  millions  | 
that  of  the  marine  from  100  to  80 
millions;  that  of  the  war  department 
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from  875  to  S30  millions.  The  entire 
estimate  of  expenditure  amounted  to 
702,802,000  reals,  while  that  of  reTc- 
nue  did  not  exceed  530,S91<,000  reals, 
leaving  a  deficit  of  172,406,000  reals, 
(1,939,580/.) 

The  measure  by  which  the  Commit¬ 
tee  proposed  to  meet  this  unfavour¬ 
able  state  of  the  national  finances,  was 
of  a  very  critical  and  dubious  nature. 
They  expressed  their  belief  that  the 
plan  proposed  with  regard  to  church 
lands,  and  the  ameliorations  introduced 
by  the  Cortes,  wvmld  shortly  relieve 
the  nation  from  its  present  financial 
pressure ;  that  in  the  mean  time  the 
urgent  object  was  to  meet  the  existing 
distress.  They  conceived  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  loan,  however  much  to  be -ge¬ 
nerally  deprecated,  above  all  in  time  of 
peace,  was  justified  by  this  peculiar 
concurrence  of  circumstances.  It  was 
proposed  to  raise  a  loan  of  2C0, 000,000 
reals,  (2,250,000/.)  to  provide  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  following  year. 

The  most  important  measures  of  the 
Cortes  were  those  which  related  to 
permanent  reforms  in  the  political  sys¬ 
tem  of  Spain.  The  greatest  check  to 
agricultural  improvement  arose  from 
the  enormous  extent  of  the  system  of 
maiorats  or  entails,  which  had  been 
prompted  by  the  ancient  over-weening 
pride  of  the  Spanish  grandees.  This 
system,  which  began  only  in  the  thir- 
teenth  century,  now  extended  over  by 
far  the  greatest  part  of  the  lands  in  the 
kingdom.  The  accumulation  of  pro¬ 
perty  was  accordingly  immense  ;  near¬ 
ly  the  whole  province  of  Andalusia 
was  the  property  of  three  of  the  great 
nobles.  This  system  was  at  once  un¬ 
favourable  to  all  improvement  in  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  prevented  the  growth  of 
any  independent  and  respectable  body 
of  small  proprietors.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  to  whom  this  subject  was  referred, 
proposed  to  render  all  lands  in  the 
king^m  so  far  free,  that  their  pos- 
•etaors  might  dtspone  the  whole  to  their 


own  children ;  but  to  strangers  the^ 
could  dispone  only  one  half.  No  new 
entail  could  be  founded  but  by  the 
express  permission  of  the  Cortes,  which 
was  to  grant  it  only  for  weighty  rea¬ 
sons,  such  as  important  services  ren¬ 
dered  to  the  country.  No  new  en¬ 
tail  was  to  exceed,  for  the  Spanish 
grandees,  80,000  ducats  of  annual- 
rent  ;  for  titled  persons  40,000 ;  for 
private  individuals  20,000.  No  en¬ 
tail  could  be  made  fur  less  than  6000 
ducats. 

This  law,  after  a  long  and  animated 
discussion,  passed  on  the  12th  Octo¬ 
ber.  Some  displeasure  was  felt  by 
those  nobles  who  had  the  greatness  of 
their  order  deeply  at  heart ;  but  as  it 
caused  no  personal  inconvenience  td 
any,  and  afforded  to  many  of  the  great¬ 
est  proprietors  the  means  of  freeing 
themselves  from  large  debts  in  which 
they  were  involved,  it  never  gave  rise 
to  any  serious  dissatisfaction  or  com¬ 
plaint. 

The  case  was  different  with  regard 
to  the  measure  which  came  next  un¬ 
der  discussion.  The  enormous  accu¬ 
mulation  of  property  in  the  hands  of 
the  religious  orders,  was  another  evil 
under  which  Spain  had  long  groaned. 
In  1769,  there  were  found  to  be  in 
that  country 205 1  convents,  and  6 1  ,S27 
monks  and  nuns,  nor  was -there  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  number  had 
diminished  since  that  time.  The  wealth 
of  these  orders  presented  also  a  tempt¬ 
ing  prospect  of  relieving  those  finan¬ 
cial  embarrassments  under  which  the 
nation  so  deeply  laboured.  Under  the 
impulse  of  these  views,  a  proposition 
was  brought  forward  for  the  entire 
'  suppression  of  the  religious  ordm,  and 
for  declaring  their  property  national. 
This  measure  was  sujfported,  not  only 
by  the  Count  de  Toreno,  and  other 
lay  deputies,  but  even  by  Castrillo,  the 
auxiliary  bishop,  who  declared,  that 
however  painful  the  proposition  wad 
to  his  feelings,  he  conceived  himself 
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bound  to  lupport  h,  a«  eminently  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  public  good.  In  proof 
of  the  legality  of  the  measure,  orders 
were  quoted,  made  at  different  eras, 
either  to  prevent  new  foundations,  or 
to  reform  those  that  already  subsisted. 
Many  states,  it  was  observed,  had  re¬ 
cognized  the  principle  of  the  sale  of 
ecclesiastical  property,  and  even  the 
Kings  of  Spain,  Charles  111.  and 
Charles  IV,  had  recourse  to  it,  at  a 
time  when  the  national  debt  was  much 
less  than  now.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  urged,  that  the  right  of  property 
in  corporations  was  as  sound  as  in  in¬ 
dividuals  ;  that  the  regular  clergy 
formed  an  essential  part  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  religion  ;  and  to  destroy  the  one 
was  to  attack  the  other.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  distress  which  would  thus  be 
caused,  was  also  much  insisted  upon. 
Remonstrances  against  this  measure 
were  addressed  to  the  Cortes  by  the 

fenerals  of  the  Capuchins,  and  of  the 
'ranciscan  orders ;  the  one  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  its  moderation,  and  the  other  by 
its  fulminating  zeal.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  opposition,  the  law  was  adopt¬ 
ed  on  the  1st  October.  All  the  orders 
were  suppressed,  and  only  eight  con¬ 
vents  were  preserved  to  maintain  the 
divine  worship  in  some  ancient  and  ce¬ 
lebrated  sanctuaries.  The  monks  se¬ 
cularised  were  to  receive  from  100  to 
400  ducats,  according  to  their  age'and 
situation.  There  was  a  prohibition  to 
found  any  convent,— to  admit  any  pro¬ 
fession— and  upon  monks  to  take  any 

TOW. 

This  innovation  in  itself,  and  in  the 
abstract,  was  satisfactory  and  neces¬ 
sary  for  Spain ;  yet  as  respects  the 
manner  and  degree  in  which  it  was  car¬ 
ried  into  execution,  it  can  scarcely  be 
denied  to  be  premature  and  precipi¬ 
tate.  Monastic  establishments  had  been 
as  it  were  interwoven  into  the  whole 
frame  of  Spanish  .society.  A  great 
part  of  the  population,  and  not  the 
worst  part,  still  looked  up  to  this  body 


as  their  orades.  Before  tbleatly  sob^ 
verting  an  institution  rendered  vene¬ 
rable  by  so  many  ages  duration,  tinae 
should  have  been  allowed  to  sap  it  by 
the  gradual  diffusion  of  knowledge  and 
liberal  ideas,  through  the  influence  of 
the  new  institutions.  As  it  stood,  this 
numerous  body,  holding  such  sway 
over  the  public  mind,  were  turned  loose 
with  hearts  rankling  with  the  deepest 
bitterness  against  the  government  from 
which  they  had  experienced  such  treat¬ 
ment.  All  the  glories  of  the  order 
were  now  annihilated  ;  its  members  re¬ 
duced  to  a  state  of  comparative  be^ 
gary ;  and  the  numerous  mendicants 
who  were  accustomed  to  receive  su|>< 
plies  at  the  convent  gates,  were  throwa 
into  a  state  of  absolute  destitution— 
These  suffering  classes  have  ever  since 
maintained  a  perpetual  Jimes  of  insur¬ 
rection,  which  has  deprived  the  consti¬ 
tutional  government  of  stability  and 
tranquillity,  and  has  only  been  sup« 
pressed  by  exertions,  to  which  their 
means  and  resources  were  very  inade¬ 
quate. 

If  we  censure  this  proceeding  of  the 
Cortes  as  rash  and  ill-timed,  there  are 
others  which  we  must  stigmatize  as 
essentially  and  radically  evil.  In  a  sys¬ 
tem  which  professed  to  be  entirely 
founded  upon  liberal  principles,  it 
might  have  been  expected  tlut  free 
trade  would  have  formed  an  essential 
element.  The  country  of  Ustariz,  of 
Campomanes,  and  of  Jevellanos,  seem¬ 
ed  ripe  for  an  enlightened  system  ia 
this  branch  of  economy.  Those  great 
men  were  however  no  more,  and  their 
mantle  had  not  fallen  on  any  of -the 
present  generation.  On  the  contrary, 
every  nerve  was  strained  by  the  Cortes, 
to  car^  to  a  greater  height  that  sys¬ 
tem  of  monopoly,  by  the  action  of 
which  Spain  had  been  undone.  Re¬ 
solutions  were  adopted  by  that  assent 
bly,  and  exhortations  adaressed  to  the 
Royal  Family,  to  wear  nothing  but  of 
Spanish,  manufacture,  la  th<  com* 
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irierckl  regulations,  the  leading  prin¬ 
ciple  was  made  to  be,  that  nothing 
which  Spain  could  produce  within  it¬ 
self,  should  be  allowed  to  be  import¬ 
ed.  Particular  care  ^as  taken  to  keep 
‘  down  the  intercourse  with  France, 
the  country  of  all  others  from  whose 
trade  Spain  might  have  derived  the 
greatest  benefit.  This  system  was 
every  way  ruinous.  It  crushed  the 
germs  of  that  prosperity  which  would 
have  been  the  natural  consequence  of 
freedom  and  security  of  property ; 
while  the  distress  generated  by  it  threw 
a  general  discredit  upon  the  constitu¬ 
tional  system  to  which  it  was  imputed. 
In  consequence  of  it  also,  the  finan¬ 
cial  embarrassment  instead  of  being 
remedied  grew  more  and  more  severe. 
-The  contraband  trade,  which  had  al¬ 
ways  been  one  of  the  greatest  scourges 
of  Spain,  was  trebled ;  and  with  it  those 
habits  of  tumultuous  and  irregular  as- 
semblage,  which  passed  by  an  easy 
transition  into  insurrection.  Thus, 
this  voluntary  sacrifice  of  her  trade, 
not  only  impoverished  Spain,  but  pro¬ 
ved  one  of  the  strongest  bars  to  the 
preservation  of  that  tranquillity  which 
she  ought  to  have  sacrificed  almost 
any  thing  to  maintain. 

The  establishments  for  education 
were  carried  by  the  Cortes  to  a  laud¬ 
able,  almost  excessive  extent.  There 
were  to  be  three  gradations  of  schools 
throughout  the  kingdom  ;  the  first  for 
elementary  instruction,  of  which  there 
was  to  be  one  for  every  five  hundred 
families,  and  where  the  catechism  of 
the  constitution  was  to  be  carefully 
taught.  The  second  degree  was  for 
those  destined  to  public  employments ; 
in  these  were  taught  the  ancient  and 
modern  languages,  history,  and  politi¬ 
cal  economy.  The  third  degree  was 
for  certain  special  and  profound  studies. 
The  law  on  the  liberty  of  the  press 
allowed  the  publication  of  all  works 
except  those  upon  religion,  which  the 
bigotry  of  the  nation  still  subjected  to 
18 


a  previous  censorship.  There  lay^ 
however,  an  appeal  even  on  these  to  u 
supreme  mnta  established  for  the  pro<« 
tection  of  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

These  deliberations  were  checquera 
ed  by  events  belongpn^  rather  to  the 
executive  than  legislative  department. 
The  army  of  the  Isle  of  Leon,  proud 
of  the  share  they  had  taken  in  achie¬ 
ving  national  liberty,  considered  them¬ 
selves  still  as  its  guardians.  Since  the 
nomination  of  Quiroga  as  a  deputy, 
Riego  had  taken  the  command  ;  and 
his  enthusiastic  disposition  having  led 
him  to  embrace  the  highest  principles 
of  liberalism,  he  was  looked  npon  by 
the  clubs  of  Madrid  as  their  sure  and 
powerful  supporter.  There  appeared 
a  very  evident  danger,  that  this  army 
might  assume  a  praetorian  character,  and 
might  become  dangerous  both  to  prince 
and  people.  The  Minister  at  War, 
therefore,  formed  the  bold  resolution 
of  dissolving  it ;  and  as  this  step  was 
taken  with  the  approbation  of  Quiroga, 
while  Riego  was  soothed  by  the  ap- 

fiointment  of  Governor-general  of  Ga- 
icia,  it  was  hoped  that  the  arrangement 
might  be  tranquilly  effected.  Riego, 
however,  saw  in  it  the  downfall  of  his 
influence,  and,  as  he  imagined,  new  dan- 
ers  to  liberty.  He  hastened  to  Ma- 
rid,  and  presented  to  the  King  a  pe¬ 
tition  from  the  army  against  its  disso¬ 
lution,  intimating  at  the  same  time  his 
own  refusal  of  the  government  of  Ga¬ 
licia.  He  was  received  with  the  most 
rapturous  applause  by  the  clubs  and 
the  multitude,  and  continued  for  eight 
days  the  hero  of  Madrid.  Intoxicated 
with  this  homage,  he  gave  way  to  an 
irregularity  which  alarmed  all  moderate 
men.  Being  one  evening  at  the  theatre, 
his  aides-de-camp  began  to  sing  a  vio¬ 
lent  democratic  song,  called  n-om  its 
chorus,  Traga  la,  perrot.**  swallow  it, 
you  dog,”  composed  at  Cadiz,  in 
hatred  of  the  nobles.  The  political 
chief  having  endeavoured  to  put  a  stop 
to  this  exhibition,  Riego  interposed  in 
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it«  favour,  and  a  violent  tumult  arose, 
which  was  continued  during  a  great 
part  of  the  night.  The  government, 
determiuing  hereupon  to  take  the  most 
vigorous  measures,  withdrew  from  Rie> 
go  the  offer  of  the  command  in  Gali¬ 
cia,  and  sent  him  into  an  honourable 
exile  at  Oviedo.  Riego  now  address¬ 
ed  a  long  memorial  to  the  Cortes,  in 
which  he  represented  the  services  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  army  of  the  Isla  to  the 
cause  of  liberty,  and  urged  that  its 
support  was  still  necessary  against  the 
numerous  enemies  of  the  constitutional 
system.  “  I  beseech,"  said  he,“the  Na¬ 
tional  Congress  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  these  short  reflections,  to  examine 
the  opinion  of  Andalusia,  that  of  the 
army,  that  of  fore-sighted  and  judici¬ 
ous  meni  and  then  to  consider  whether 
the  time  has  arrived  for  deciding  that 
circumstances  have  changed,  that  the 
laws  are  in  their  vigour,  and  that  the 
constitution  is  triumphant  in  all  its 
parts. 

**  The  disgust  of  an  army  is  conta¬ 
gious.  The  distrust  of  one  province 
passes  to  another.  The  public  mind  is 
agitated ;  and,  when  concord  is  the 
most  necessary,  the  most  fatal  disunion 
has  been  introduced.  It  was  my  duty  to 
make  these  explanations  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  likewise  to  the  Cortes,  who 
ought  always  to  watch  over  everything 
that  influences  in  so  visible  a  manner  the 
well-being  of  our  country.  I  have  ful¬ 
filled  these  two  sacred  obligations.  I 
have  done  all  that  was  in  the  power  of 
a  lover  of  the  laws,  to  avoid  disorders 
and  misfortunes.  Those  calamities 
which  may  perhaps  arise  from  general 
distrust  will  not  be  my  work.  Would  to 
Heaven  that  my  suspicions  were  only 
those  of  an  extravagant  mind,  and  that 
we  may  never  have  occasion  to  seek  in 
vain  for  that  physical  and  moral  force 
which  is  our  support — a  force,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  which  is  either  unknown, 
or  too  much  depreciated.  For  my  part, 
having  been  the  mark  of  unjust  preju¬ 


dices,  of  perverse  suspicions,  of  Mack 
and  horrible  imputations,  after  volun¬ 
tarily  declining  of  a  post  incompatible 
perhaps  with  my  honour  in  existing 
circumstances,  I  return  to  the  simple 
condition  of  a  citizen.  If  my  country 
'should  require  my  services  a  second 
time,  I  shall  fly  to  her  aid,  and  shall 
be  ready  to  repeat  my  services.  At 
present  I  am  satisfied  with  the  pleasure 
of  having  deserved  your  lively  grati¬ 
tude,  and  with  that  delight  wbicn  the 
testimony  of  a  pure  conscience  com¬ 
municates  to  an  honourable  mind.** 

These  representations  had  no  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  Cortes,  which  adhered  to 
the  resolution  of  ministers ;  and  Kiego 
had  no  alternative  but  to  depart  for 
Oviedo.  His  associates,  San  Miguel 
and  Velasco,  were  at  the  same  time 
sent  to  Zamora  and  Valladolid.  The 
dissolution  of  the  army  was  then  ef¬ 
fected  ;  but  the  Cortes  agreed,  that 
liberal  allowances,  both 'in  land  and 
money,  should  be  given  to  the  disband¬ 
ed  troops,  in  proportion  to  their  length 
of  service.  Although  these  measures 
were  effected  by  government,  yet  the 
clamour  of  the  clubs  against  the  Mi¬ 
nister  at  War  was  so  violent,  that  he 
was  induced  to  give  in  his  demission. 

These  tumults  induced  the  ministry 
to  bring  in  a  proposition  to  the  Cortes 
for  repressing  the  licence  of  the  clubs} 
and  notwithstanding  the  strenuous  op¬ 
position  of  the  liberals,  it  was  carrira 
on  the  Hth  October,  by  a  majority  of 
100  to  45.  The  noeetings  of  these  so¬ 
cieties  were  only  to  be  held  upon  no¬ 
tice  given,  and  permission  received, 
from  the  local  authorities,  and  under 
their  superintendance.  The  individuals 
thus  assembled  were  in  no  case  per¬ 
mitted  to  form  corporations,  or  to 
speak  in  the  name  of  the  people  }  nor 
were  they  to  hold  correspondence  with 
any  similar  body. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  session, 
which,  in  consideration  of  important 
business  under  consideration,  was  con- 
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tinaed  a  month  beyond  the  pi^ribed 
period,  a  general  agitation  was  felt 
throughout  Spain.  The  execution  of 
the  law  relative  to  convents  was  in  some 
places  t  nmultuously  seconded,  in  others 
violently  opposed.  Assemblages  hos* 
tile  to  the  constitutional  system,  as8U« 
ming  the  form  of  guerillas,  rose  in  dif> 
ferent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  when 
pot  down  in  one  place  reappeared  in 
another.  Alarm  was  also  felt  at  Ma¬ 
drid,  when  the  King,  immediately  after 
a  reluctant  sanction  given  to  the  law 
for  the  suppression  of  monastic  orders, 
set  out  for  his  palace  of  the  Escurial. 
Here  he  was  surrounded  by  the  Duke 
de  ITnfantado,  his  confessor,  and  other 
persons  supposed  to  be  eminently  hostile 
to  the  new  system.  In  appointing  Ge¬ 
neral  Vigodet  Captain>General  of  New 
Castile,  he  issued  a  commission  entirely 
in' his  own  hand-writing,  without  the 
signature  of  the  minister,  as  required 
by  the  constitution  ;  and  on  the  omis¬ 


sion  being  pointed  but  by  the  permai 
nent  deputation  of  the  Cortes,  shewed 
little  disposition  to  correct  it.  Mean¬ 
time  tumults  ran  high  at  Madrid  )  the 
municipality  of  that  city  sent  addresses 
more  and  more  energetic,  urging  the 
King’s  return  to  the  capital.  At 
length  the  danger  appearing  serious, 
he  deemed  it  expedient  to  yield.  On 
the  21  St  November  he  entered  Madrid, 
guarded  by  two  lines  of  soldiers,  and, 
amid  the  report  of  a  hundred  pieces 
of  artillery.  A  vast  multitude  raised 
cries  of  *<  the  constitution  I  the  consti¬ 
tutional  King  i"  but  without' any  dis¬ 
turbance.  The  liberals  now  complete¬ 
ly  regained  the  ascendancy.  The  Duke 
de  rinfantado,  with  his  adherents, 
were  sent  into  retirement ;  while  Riego 
was  named  Captain-General  of  Arra- 
gon,  Velasco  of  Estramadura^  and  Es-  ■ 
pinosa  of  Old  Castile.  Thus  closed 
for  Spain  the  memorable  year  of  182a 
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Portugal  had  groaned  still  more  narch,  could  certainly,  at  she  did  in 
heaTily  than  Spain  under  the  extinc-  Sicily,  have  insisted  upon  his  granting 
lion  of  her  ancient  glory,  and  the  op-  to  his  subjects  a  form  of  a  free  consti- 
pressive  yoke  of  absolute  power.  The  tution.  She  never,  on  this  head,  how- 
period  when  her  navies  rode  triumphant  ever,  offered  any  thing  beyond  barren 
over  distant  oceans,  and  subjected  the  advice.  Other  discontents  rankled  in 
empires  of  the  east  and  of  the  west,  had  the  minds  of  the  Portuguese.  Since 
been  succeeded  by  an  era  of  degradation,  the  King  appeared  to  have  fixed  his 
in  which  she  with  difficulty  maintained  permanent  residence  in  Brazil,  the  £u>> 
her  place  amo^  the  secondary  powers  ropean  part  of  the  monarchy  saw  it> 
of  Europe.  The  diffusion  of  know-  self  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  mere 
ledge  and  thought,  and  the  great  re-  province,  under  what  it  was  accustom- 
volutions  of  which  she  felt  the  influ-  ed  to  view  as  a  humble  and  tributaiy 
ence,  went  far  to  rouse  the  nation  from  appendage.  The  general  command  of 
its  lethargy.  In  bestirring  themselves  the  army,  still  retained  by  Marshal 
against  the  invasion  of  France,  the  Beresford,  and  the  numbers  of  English 
Portuguese  were  animated  by  the  de-  officers  holding  commissions  in  it,  seem- 
sire,  not  only  of  national  independence,  ed  to  fix  upon  them  a  stamp  of  foreign 
but  of  recovering  the  ancient  freedom  subjection.  The  patriotism,  moreover, 
of  their  constitution.  In  this  respect  of  the  Portuguese  troops  was  mightily 
they  had  not,  we  fear,  much  cause  to  inflamed  by  the  almost  total  cessation 
congratulate  themselves  in  the  treat-  of  their  pay,  and  by  the  privations  of 
meat  which  they  experienced  from  every  kind  which  they  endured  in  con- 
Britain.  The  national  junta,  formed  sequence  of  the  financial  embarrasa- 
upon  the  liberation  of  the  country  ments  of  the  regency, 
from  French  dommion,  was  put  down  Under  the  combined  influence  of  all 
by  the  British  military  force,  and  its  these  causes,  the  spark  which  fell  from 
place  supplied  by  a  regency  acting  un-  the  Spanish  revolution  could  not  be 
dcr  the  sole  authority  of  the  King.  long  of  bursting  into  a  flame.  Oporto, 
Britain,  whose  military  force  formed  the  centre  of  Portuguese  commerce, 
the  sole  prop  of  the  power  of  that  mo-  had  naturally  imbibed  the  greatest  por- 
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tion  of  the  new  ideas,  and  was  the  most 
ripe  for  a  change.  The  plan  of  raising 
the  standard  of  liberty  had  been  se¬ 
cretly  formed  by  a  number  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ofikers  of  the  army  stationed 
there,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Sepul¬ 
veda,  a  young  man  of  birth  and  talents, 
whose  father  had  taken  a  distinguished 
part  against  the  French  in  the  Tate  re¬ 
volution.  On  the  night  of  the  23d 
August,  a  meeting  was  held,  and  the 
immediate  execution  of  their  design 
was  resolved  upon.  The  officers  going 
through  their  respective  quarters,  call¬ 
ed  together  the  troops,  and  represented 
to  them  the  degraded  and  enslaved 
state  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  their  own 
wants  and  privations.  These  evils  could 
be  remedied  only  by  the  formation  of 
a  constitutional  order,  such  as  they 
had  seen  so  happily  established  in  a 
sister  kingdom.  The  soldiery,  with 
loud  cries,  assented,  and  swore  fidelity 
to  the  King,  the  Cortes,  and  the  con¬ 
stitution.,  At  day-break  the  event  was 
first  announced  to  the  people  by  a  ge¬ 
neral  discharge  of  artillery  ;  and  the 
whole  had  rather  the  appearance  of  a 
public  festival,  than  of  a  great  political 
•nd  military  revolution. 

-  This  great  event,  being  reported  in 
the  north  of  Portugal,  and  the  fortresses 
along  the  Minho,  was  followed  by  a 
general  declaration  in  favour  of  the  new 
system.  In  the  course  of  a  short  time  the 
junta  found  themselves  at  the  head  of 
•upwards  of  20,000  men.  Of  the  troops 
ordered  by  the  regency  to  march  upon 
Oporto,  under  the  command  of  the 
Conde  de  Amarante  and  General  Vit- 
toria,  the  greater  part  joined  the  re¬ 
volutionists  ;  the  rest  dispersed,  and 
sought  safety  within  the  Spanish  fron¬ 
tier.  The  army  of  the  junta,  therefore, 
found  no  difficulty  in  advancing  upon 
."Coimbra,  where  it  halted,  hoping  to 
attain  its  object,  rather  by  the  volun¬ 
tary  concurrence  of  its  brethren  in 
arms,  than  by  the  painful  alternative 
•  of  a  civil  war. 


The  regency  now  found  themselves 
reduced  to  an  extremity,  in  which  only 
the  most  ample  concessions  could  at- 
fordahopeoi maintaining  their  ground. 
They  issued  a  decree  for  the  convoca¬ 
tion  of  the  Cortes,  though  under  the 
ancient  form  of  the  commons,  nobles, 
and  cler^,  sitting  in  separate  houses  ; 
they  undertook  to  solicit  the  King  to 
send  into  Portugal  a  Prince  of  his 
house ;  they  suspended  the  English 
officers ;  they  announced  immediate 
steps  to  be  taken  for  discharging  the 
arrears  of  pay  due  to  the  troops.  But 
these  measures  were  taken  too  late, 
and  were  too  evidently  prompted  by 
the  impending  peril,  and  likely  to  pass 
away  along  with  it,  to  have  any  enect 
in  arresting  the  progress  of  revolution. 
If  the  institutions  now  called  for  were 
too  democratic,  the  old  feudal  Cortes 
was  founded  upon  forms  of  political 
society  that  had  wholly  passed  away, 
and  could  in  no  degree  satisfy  the  na¬ 
tional  wish.  Notwithstanding,  there¬ 
fore,  all  the  promises  and  proclama* 
tions  of  the  regency,  and  their  attempts 
to  under-rate  the  actual  strength  of 
the  hostile  party,  the  ferment  in  Lis¬ 
bon  was  continually  increasing,  and  a 
crisis  evidently  could  not  be  far  dis¬ 
tant. 

A  peculiar  circumstance  was  likely 
to  hasten  the  dreaded  convulsion.  The 
15th  September,  as  the  era  of  the  ex- 
ulsion  of  the  French  from  Portugal, 
ad  been  ever  since  celebrated  by  a 
general  field-day  of  the  troops.  So 
serious,  however,  did  the  regency  con¬ 
sider  the  disposition  now  prevalent  in 
the  army,  that  they  ordered  this  cus¬ 
tom  to  be  discontinued,  and  the  soldiers 
to  remain  in  their  barracks.  The  de¬ 
termination,  however,  was  already  ta¬ 
ken  to  celebrate  this  day  by  another 
species  of  deliverance.  At  four  in  the 
afternoon,  a  regiment  quitted  their 
quarters,  and  hastened  to  the  great 
square,  where  they  immediately  began 
to  call  aloud,  the  **  Constitution,  the 
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King.**  This  sigaal  heard,  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  regiments,  including  the  militia, 
were  successively'  seen  arriving  on  the 
same  spot,  raising  similar  cries,  which 
were  soon  echoed  by  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation  of  Lisbon.  Field-Marshal  the 
Marquis  de  Rezende,  and  other  high 
officers,  were  carried  away  by  the  tor¬ 
rent.  The  multitude,  in  their  enthu¬ 
siasm,  called  for  an  old  popular  magis¬ 
trate,  named  "  the  Judge  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,**  whose  functions  had  long  ceased, 
but  whose  name  was  still  dear  to  them. 
Under  his  superintendance  a  junta  was 
formed,  and  notice  was  given  to  the 
troops  from  Oporto,  that  their  bre¬ 
thren  in  Lisbon  were  ready  in  every 
re^ct  to  co-operate  with  them.  Some 
difference,  however,  arose  between 
the  two  juntas,  each  claiming  the  su¬ 
periority  :  that  of  Lisbon,  as  being 
formed  in  the  capital ;  while  that  of 
Oporto  boasted  of  themselves  as  firs^ 
formed,  as  the  authors  of  Spanish  li¬ 
berty,  and  as  generally  recognized 
throughout  the  provinces.  After  some 
discussion,  the  affair  was  adjusted  by 
the  two  juntas  being  incorporated  in¬ 
to  one,  and  being  appointed  to  proceed 
jointly  to  arrange  the  mode  of  conve¬ 
ning  the  Cortes. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  a  crisis  occur¬ 
red,  which  was  the  subject  of  some 
temporary  alarm.  Marshal  Beresford, 
foreseeing,  and  hoping  to  avert  the 
present  storm,  had  some  time  ago  sail- 
ed  for  Brazil,  to  represent  to  the  King 
the  necessity  of  taking  measures  to  sa¬ 
tisfy  the  soldiers  and  people.  It  was 
now  announced,  that  he  was  returned, 
and  in  the  river,  bringing  money  for 
the  pay  of  the  troops,  and  ample 
power  to  introduce  such  reforms  into 
the  government  as  might  still  the  na¬ 
tional  discontent.  He  was  invested 
particularly  with  the  unlimited  military 
command,  under  the  title  of  Marquis 
of  Campo  Mayor.  His  vessel,  the  Ven- 
geur,  commanded  by  Captain  Mait¬ 
land,  anchored  opposite  to  the  palace 


of  La  Junoueria.  The  junta,  ttlanned 
by  this  intelligence,  which  already  pro- 
duced  some  symptoms  of  counter-re¬ 
volution,  sent  immediate  notice  to  Lord 
Beresford,  that  such  a  change  had  now 
taken  place,  as  rendered  bis  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  powers  thus  delegated  en-v 
tirely  out  of  the  question,  and  that  he 
had  no  alternative  but  to  proceed  di¬ 
rectly  to  England.  The  Marshal  em- 
ployed  successively  threats  and  conci¬ 
liation  ;  he  at  length  solicited  merely 
permission  to  land  for  the  adjustment 
of  his  private  affairs.  Every  overture 
being  rejected,  he  finally  urged,  that 
as  Captain  Maitland  was  un^r  orders 
to  proceed  to  the  Mediterranean,  be 
was  left  without  any  means  of  convey-r 
ance  to  England.  The  junta  replied, 
that  if  the  packet-boat,  which  was 
about  to  sail,  could  not  answer  this 
purpose,  they  were  ready  to  provide 
him  with  another  vessel.  Marshal  Be¬ 
resford  at  length  determined  to  sail  in 
the  packet-boat,  and  he  even  paid  into 
the  hands  of  the  junta,  the  sum  of 
106,952 piastres,  which  he  had  brought 
for  the  pay  of  the  troops.  On  this 
transaction  being  brought  under  the 
view  of  the  British  government,  they 
very  prudently  declined  giving  any 
opinion,  and  referred  it  entirely  to  the 
determination  of  the  King  of  Portu¬ 
gal. 

This  external  danger  was  succeeded 
by  one  arising  within  the  bosom  of  the 
assembly  itself.  The  difficulty  was 
about  the  mode  of  forming  the  elec¬ 
tions.  The  Oporto  members  wished 
them  to  take  place  on  the  popular  mo¬ 
del  adopted  in  Spain  ;  while  the  Lis¬ 
bon  part  of  the  junta  preferred  the 
mode  used  in  ebusing  the  ancient  Cor¬ 
tes.  The  former  opinion,  being  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  troops  and  people,  pre¬ 
vailed  ;  and  decrees  were  issued  to  con¬ 
duct  the  elections  on  the  Spanish  mo¬ 
del,  at  the  rate  of  one  deputy  to  30,000 
inhabitants.  The  electoral  assemblies 
were  to  be  held  on  the  26th  Novem- 
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ber,  and  the  Cortes  to  meet  on  the  6th 
January  1821.  That  body,  when  as* 
sembled,  was  to  fix  the  othw  partiou- 
lars  of  the  constitution. 

This  arrangement  did  not  satisfy  the 
more  violent  partizans  of  liberty,  who 
called  for  nothing  less  than  the  entire 
acceptance  and  immediate  enforcement 
'  of  the  Spanish  constitution.  With  this 
view,  on  the  11th  November,  a  great 
body  of  the  troops,  in  concert,  as  was 
simposed,  with  Suveira,  Vice-President 
of  Hinta,  appeared  in  arms.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  assembbge,  the 
junta  decided  upon  the  immediate  pro¬ 
clamation  of  the  Spanish  constitution, 
at  the  same  time  making  certain  chains 
in  its  own  internal  composition.  I^e 
oath  was  immediately  taken  by  the 
troops,  amid  loud  acclamations,  and 
the  change  was  forthwith  announced 
to  the  people. 

Although  this  last  movement,  amid 
the  surprise  of  the  asoment,  had  taken 
place  with  outward  apparent  harmony, 
a  connderable  part  of  the  military  kept 
doof,  and  murmurs  beg^n  soon  to  arise 
in  the  public.  Four  members  of  the 
junta,  and  150  officers,  gave  in  their 


demission.  It  soon  appeared  that  the 
hasty  step  of  the  lltn  November  was 
taken  contrary  to  the  general  tenor  of 
public  opinion.  After  a  good  deal  of 
interior  fermentation,  the  principal  mi¬ 
litary  officers  assembled  in  council  on 
the  17th,  and  resolved,  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  who  had  demitted,'  should  be  in¬ 
vited  to  resume  their  functions ;  that 
the  elections  should  take  place  on  the 
same  footing  as  for  the  Spanish  Cortes; 
but  that  the  new  constitution  should 
not  be  put  in  action  till  it  was  adopt¬ 
ed,  with  there^isite  modifications,  oy 
the  Cortes  of  rortugal.  These  resolu¬ 
tions  were  immediately  acted  upon. 
The  members  who  had  resigned,  re¬ 
sumed  their  places.  Silveira,  in  his 
turn,  was  obliged  to  resign,  and  on  the 
20tfa^  was  ordered  to  quit  Lisbon  in 
24  hours. 

This  crisis  put  an  end  to  the  disturb¬ 
ances  which  Imd  agitated  Lisbon.  The 
elections  were  tranquilly  proceeded  in  ; 
but  as  the  Cortes  ^  not  meet  till  the 
following  year,  we  must  of  course  re¬ 
serve  till  the  next  volume  our  account 
of  its  prooeedmgs. 
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State  of  Naples — The  Carbonari~— Insurrection  at  Nola—Rapidh  spreads — 
King  accepts  the  Spanish  Constitution — Troubles  in  Sicily— ‘^peditum  of 
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gard  to  Sicih — Views  and  measures  of  Austria — Russia — Congress  at 
Troppau—Inmtation  to  the  King  (f  Naples— HU  aeparture  for  Laybach* 


Popular  revolutions  have  a  natural 
tendency  to  spread ;  and  there  were 
several  countnes*  too  closely  connect¬ 
ed  with  Spun,  and  too  much  united  to 
her  in  political  feelings  not  to  be  liable 
to  imbibe  the  contagion.  Italy  wu 
united  to  her  by  many  ancient  ties }  and 
amid  the  soft  effeminacy  into  which 
she  had  sunk,  powerful  stirrings  of  her 
ancient  spirit  be^an  to  be  fdt.  An  in¬ 
dignant  recollection  of  departed  great¬ 
ness  had  become  a  leading  feature  in 
the  mind  of  the  modem  Italians.  The 
works  of  her  recent  poets  are  filled 
with  the  memory  of  her  former  glo¬ 
ries,  and  lamentations  over  her  present 
downfall.  The  various  revolutions 
through  which  the  country  bad  passed 
during  the  last  twenty  years }  even  the 
temporary  sway  of  France,  though  it 
was  only  that  of  a  military  despotism, 
had  tended  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
their  political  ideu  and  mformation. 
Even  before  the  return  of  the  King,  a 
general  call  for  a  constitutional  go¬ 
vernment  had  been  raised.  This  was 
recognized  and  sanctioned  by  Ferdi¬ 
nand  of  Naples  in  his  proclamation,  is¬ 
sued  at  Palermo  on  the  1st  May,  1815. 
He  there  told  his  subjects :  **  A  go¬ 


vernment,  stable,  wise,  and  rehnous,  is 
assured  to  you.  The  people  wm  be  the 
sovereign,  and  the  monarch  will  only  be 
the  depositary  of  the  laws,  which  sludl 
be  decreed  by  a  constitution  the  most 
energetic  and  desiraUe.**  He  after¬ 
ward  added, — **  Can  you  possibly 
doubt  the  promises  of  that  father,  wIkh 
born  among  you,  has  every  thing  is 
common  with  you 

The  Neapuitan  people  had  thus  a 
just  right  to  expect  from  their  King 
the  gratification  of  their  wishes  for  a 
representative  government.  But  besides 
the  natural  tendency  of  Kings  to  for¬ 
get  such  pledge,  aJFter  they  have  ser¬ 
ved  their  temporary  purpose,  a  foreign 
influence  of  a  most  powerful  nature 
was  exerted  in  an  opposite  direction. 
Austria,  which  had  b^n  the  immediate 
instrument  in  restoring  the  Neapolitan 
family,  and  still  held  military  posses- 
sioa  of  (be  country,  claimed  a  right  to 
bar  the  adoption  of  any  step  tending 
to  commit  the  tranquillity  ox  her  own 
Italian  dominions.  In  conformity  to 
these  views,  there  was  concluded  at 
Vienna,  on  the  12th  June,  1815,  a  se¬ 
cret  convention,  of  the  following  te¬ 
nor  ) 
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“  The  engagements  which  their  Ma¬ 
jesties  contract  by  this  treaty,  to  se* 
cure  the  internal  peace  of  Italy,  ren¬ 
dering  it  incumbent  on  them  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  respective  states  and  sub¬ 
jects  from  fresh  re-actions,  and  from 
the  danger  of  imprudent  innovations, 
which  would  lead  to  their  return,  it 
remains  understood  between  the  high 
contracting  parties,  that  his  Majesty 
the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  on  re¬ 
establishing  the  government  of  his 
kingdom,  shall  admit  of  no  changes 
which  cannot  be  conciliated,  either 
with  the  ancient  monarchical  institu¬ 
tions,  or  with  the  principles  adopted 
by  H.  I.  and  R.  A.  Majesty,  for  the 
internal  government  of  his  Italian  pro¬ 
vinces.” 

Notwithstanding  this  contrary  obli¬ 
gation,  the  King  did  not  lose  sight  en^* 
tirely  of  his  p|X)mise.  He  introduced 
reforms  into  the  municipal  and  subor¬ 
dinate  branches,  and  endeavoured  to 
do  for  his  people  what  could  be  done, 
without  the  infraction  of  the  Austrian 
treaty.  These  concessions,  however, 
were  not  at  all  calculated  to  meet  the 
desires  and  just  expectations  of  the 
nation.  A  deep  discontent,  therefore, 
fermented  among  them, and  was  organ¬ 
ized,  particularly  among  the  secret  so¬ 
cieties.  These  societies  have  been  loud¬ 
ly  denounced  by  the  present  rulers  of 
the  world ;  and  we  are  not  disposed  to 
dispute  their  inconveniencies.  Their 
members  are  in  a  great  measure  ex¬ 
empted  from  that  check  of  public  opi¬ 
nion,  which  is  so  necessary  to  the 
weakness  of  human  nature.  In  a  body  of 
men,  through  the  whole  of  whom  one 
opinion  reigns  undisputed,  that  opi¬ 
nion,  through  the  zeal  of  each  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  himself  in  its  cause,  is  likely 
to  be  carried  to  an  extravagant  height. 
Such  societies,  too,  can  scarcely  be 
carried  on  without  an  almost  despotic 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  chiefs,  sub¬ 
ject  of  course  to  all  the  abuse  to  which, 
in  the  hands  of  frail  mortals,  such 


power  is  liable.  Secret  societies  seem, 
therefore,  a  very  inexpedient  mode  of 
discussing  and  arranging  political  con¬ 
cerns.  But  here  arises  the  question — 
Suppose  that  there  exists  an^absolute 
veto  upon  all  jmhlic  discussion  :  that 
deprivation  of  office,  banishment,  or 
prison,  await  all  who  address  any  pe¬ 
tition  or  'remonstrance  hostile  to  the 
existing  order,  then  either  all  political 
discussion  and  inquiry  must  cease,  or 
they  must  be  carried  on  secretly. 

Among  these  secret  societies,  the  de¬ 
cided  lead  in  Naples  had  been  taken  by 
that  of  the  Carbonari.  This  name,  at 
which  the  mightiest  monarchs  now 
tremble,  derives  its  origin  from  an  an¬ 
cient  and  somewhat  obscure  source. 
During  those  ages  which  preceded  the 
regular  administration  of  law  and  jus¬ 
tice  in  Europe,  it  became  customary 
for  those  exercising  particular  trad^ 
to  form  themselves  into  associations  for 
mutual  aid  and  defence  against  feudal 
violence.  Among  these  were  the  cAar- 
honniers,  or  charcoal-makers  of  France, 
whose  occupation  rendered  it  impossible 
for  them  to  seek  the  shelter  of  fortified 
towns,  within  which  other  manu^  ictu* 
rers  found  security.  They  refer  par¬ 
ticularly  to  Francis  I.,  as  having  be¬ 
stowed  ample  privileges  on  their  order. 
Their  legends  make  particular  mention 
of  Scotland,  probably  from  coal  being 
so  large  a  product  of  that  country. 
The  Genoese  territory  contained  al¬ 
ways  a  branch  of  these  combined  char* 
bonnier s  (carbonari!,  but  it  was  not 
till  the  French  Revolution,  that  the  or¬ 
der  began  to  spread  through  all  classes, 
and  to  assume  a  political  character.  Its 
introduction  into  Naples,  and  diffusion 
through  Italy,  was  chiefly  due  to  the 
exertions  of  an  individual  of  the  name 
of  Maghella.  This  person  held  first 
an  office  in  the  Ligurian  republic,  and 
afterwards  in  the  service  of  Murat. 
Under  his  auspices,  an  institution  well 
suited  to  a  period  when  men  generally 
cherished  secret  and  forbidden  sentir 
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ments,  spread  rapidly  and  extensively. 
The  object  of  Ma^ella  seems  to  have 
been,  to  make  the  Carbonari  an  instru¬ 
ment  in  compellini;  Murat  to  grant  a 
constitution  to  Naples.  The  plan, 
however,  was  not  acceptable  to  that 

Erince,  and  on  Maghella’s  share  in  it 
eing  discovered,  he  war  d^raded  from 
ofBce,  and  sent  to  Paris.  Being  libera¬ 
ted  after  the  fall  of  Buonaparte,  he 
again  found  admission  into  Murat’s  ser¬ 
vice,  and  even  engaged  that  prince  to 
enter  into  his  views,  and  to  seek  the  aid 
of  the  Carbonari  in  his  schemes  for  be¬ 
coming  master  of  Italy.  He  could  not 
obtain  their  confidence,  however  j  and 
on  his  being  crushed  by  the  Austrian 
force,  Maghella  fell  along  with  him. 

Notwithstanding  these  vicissitudes 
in  the  fortune  of  one  who  might  al¬ 
most  be  considered  as  its  second  found¬ 
er,  Carbonarism  continued  more  and 
more  to  flourish  in  Naples.  The  ini¬ 
tiated  into  this  sect,  called  the  Good 
Cousins,"  form  a  class  entirely  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  whom 
they  brand  with  the  opprobrious  name 
of  Pagans.  They  are  divided  into  ven- 
dile,  or  lodges,  all  dependent  on  the 
aOa  vendita,  or  principal  lodge,  esta¬ 
blished  in  the  capital.  Their  professed 
object  is  to  restore  to  mankind  that  li¬ 
berty,  virtue  and  happiness,  of  which 
depraved  institutions  are  said  to  have 
deprived  them.  They  profess  to  be 
strongly  impressed  with  religious  ideas, 
though  these,  by  a  singular  process, 
are  all  brought  within  the  Carbonari 
circle.  Christ  is  revered  as  the  Grand. 
master  of  the  order,  while  the  Deity  is 
worshipped  as  the  “  Grand-master  of 
the  universe.”  The  initiation  into  the 
higher  orders  is  attended  by  ceremo- 
nies  which  we  know  not  well  how  to 
characterize.  The  candidate  is  made 
to  go  through  a  full  representation  of 
our  Saviour’s  passion.  He  is  called  be¬ 
fore  the  council,  tiied  and  eondemned ; 
a  crown  of  thorns  is  placed  upon  his 
head  ;  he  is  bound,  scourged,  and 


mocked  ;  the  cross  is  then  laid  upon 
his  shoulders,  and  borne  to  the  pfacfr 
of  execution,  where  he  suddenly  re¬ 
ceives  a  pardon.  'Fhese  strange  cere¬ 
monies,  he  is  finally  told,  are  intended 
to  warn  him,  that,  like  his  Grand-mat¬ 
ter,  he  must  be  prepared  to  endure  suf¬ 
fering,  and  even  death,  in  the  cause 
which  he  has  embraced.  At  the  eame 
time,  the  rules  of  the  order  exact  from 
the  “  Good  Cousins"  a  purity,-  and 
even  austerity  of  morals,  which  is  fo¬ 
reign  to  Italian  habits,  and  is  compared 
to  those  of  the  English  puritans.— 
Those  guilty  of  seduction,  adultery, 
intoxication,  even  of  plapng  at  games 
of  chance,  are  expelled  or  suspended, 
according  to  the  enormity  of  the  of¬ 
fence.  They  particularly  ^ast  of  the 
conversions  which  they  effect  upon  no¬ 
torious  bandits,  and  others  of  the  most 
profligate  characters :  and  of  the.  ge¬ 
nerous  and  amiable  deeds  which  these 
persons  perform,  after  their  admission 
within  the  pale  of  Carbonarism. 

In  regard  to  their  political  relations, 
the  Carbonari  form  most  completely  a 
state  within  a  state.  The.  strictest 
equality  is  enforced  in  every  respect, 
except  that  of  distinctions  arising  from 
the  different  degrees  of  Carbonarism. 
The  commander  of  a  fort  has  been  seen 
seated  at  the  table  of  the  Vendita  be¬ 
side  the  galley-slave,  confined  there  for 
his  crimes.  All  the  differences  which 
arise  between  the  Good  Cousins  must 
be  settled  by  tribunals  formed. within 
the  institution.  To  carry  a  cause  be¬ 
fore  any  of  the  pagan  courts,  is  coa« 
sidered  sufficient  ground  for  forfeiting 
all  the  privileges  of  the  order.  This 
leads  us  to  the  deepest  blot  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Carbonarism.  Among  other 
rights,  is  claimed  that  of  inflicting 
death  upon  all,  whether  initiated  or 
pagan,  who  are  adjudged  worthy  of 
it  by  the  tribunals  of  the  order.  The 
dagger  of  the  Good  Cousin  must  be 
the  instrument ;  and  a  poniard,  worn 
at  hit  breast,  is  the  essential  character 
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of  t'ltry  Carbontro.  It  muit  be  eTi-  the  King,  and  the  Coostitution.”  A 
dent,  that  this  is  a  right  which  no  so-  troop  was  thus  collected  of  130  dra- 
CKty,  at  all  civilized,  can  allow  to  its  goons  and  20  Carbonari,  with  which 
members.  The  case  might  be  very  differ-  they  marched  upon  Avellinb,  the  ca- 
ent  with  the  ancient  Tugendbtind  and  pital  of  the  province  of  Principato  Ul- 
FreeKnightsof  Germany,  and  with  the  tra.  A  command  was  held  there  by 
Beati  Paoli  of  Sicily,  who  undertook  Colonel  de  Concilii,  an  intimate  of  Mo- 
to  redress  public  wrongs,  in  an  age  relli,  and  already  well  affected  to  the 
when  might  constituted  right,  and  cause.  On  being  assured  of  the  above 
when  there  waa  nothing  to  protect  the  facts,  and  of  the  immediate  intention 
weak  a^nst  the  oppression  of  the  of  the  constitutionalists  to  march  upon 
strong.  There  is  nothing  tu  the  present  Avellino,  he  determined  to  embrace 
administration  of  justice  in  any  of  the  their  cause.  No  difficulty  was  found 
European  kingdoms,  which  can  admit  in  securing  its  favourable  reception  by 
of  such  deeds  bearing  any  other  cha-  theSOOmenwho  were  in  garrison  there, 
racter  than  that  of  direct  assassination.  On  the  morning  of  the  3d,  the  troops 
Certainly  this  sect  could  not  possibly  from  Nola  entered  Avellino,  preceded 
take  more  effectual  means  of  defeating  by  200  Carbonari,  bearing  the  tri-co- 
their  professed  purposes.  The  enemies  lor  standard  of  the  order  (black,  red, 
of  them,  and  of  the  principles  which  and  sky«blue.)  The  authorities,  who 
they  support,  have  thus  an  exceeding-  had  at  first  made  some  resistance,  at 
ly  fair  ground  of  representing  both  as  length  united  themselves  to  the  new 
incompatible  with  the  security  and  cause ;  and  the  constitution  was  pro- 
tiie  very  existence  of  society.  claimed  at  Avellino,  amid  the  universal 

The  discontents  generated  by  the  acclamations  of  the  troops  and  people, 
continuance  of  the  Austrian  troops  in  The  revolutionary  party,  now  mas- 
thc  kingdom,  and  by  the  refusal  of  a  ters  of  Avellino,  sent  emissaries  to  all 
constitution,  swelled  always  more  and  the  neighbouring  towns  and  provinces, 
more  the  numbers  of  a  body  which  had  well  assured  of  finding  confederates  in 
become  the  rallying  point  of  all  who  every  quarter.  When  intelligence  of 
sought  to  procure  to  Naples  the  bene-  this  movement  arrived  at  Naples,  all 
fits  of  a  free  government.  In  the  month  who  were  in  any  degree  aware  of  the 
of  March  1820,  no  less  than  642,000  state  of  the  public  mind,  foreboded  the 
are  said  to  have  been  enrolled  on  its  most  fatal  issue  to  the  established  go- 
registers.  In  this  state  of  things,  a  very  'vemment.  They  foresaw  that  the  re¬ 
small  beginning  was  sufficient  to  pro-  volution  must  rapidly  gain  strength, 
duce  an  important  revolution.  This  be-  and  that  there  was  not  a  single  body  of 
ginning  arose  from  a  small  detachment  any  description  which  could  be  relied 
of  the  Bourbon  regiment,  which  was  upon  for  acting  against  it.  The  royal 
in  garrison  at  Nola.  Morelli,  a  lieute-  family,  however,  having  made  arrange- 
aant  in  this  regiment,  and  Minichini,  ments  for  appearing  in  public  that 
a  canon,  undertook  to  change  the  go-  evening,  did  not  alter  their  purpose  ( 
vemment  of  Naples.  On  the  2d  July,  and  their  countenance  and  deportment 
Morelli  called  his  men  together ;  paint-  exhibited  no  traces  of  agitation.  Ge- 
ed  to  them  all  that  the  kingdom  en-  neral  Campana,  however,  with  Carras- 
dured  from  the  want  of  a  constitution,  cosa,  Nunziante  and  Ambrosio  under 
and  the  glo^  which  they  would  ac-  him,  was  directed  to  march,  with  all 
quire  bv  taking  the  lead  in  giving  one.  the  troops  which  could  be  collected  in 
The  soldiers  were  not  long  of  being  Naples,  to  attack  the  insurgents.  The 
moved  to  an  unanimous  cry  of  «  God,  latter  fortified  themselves  by  strong 
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pilistdesat  MoatefortP»  while  (he  royal 
goieralsy  after  ezchan^g  a  few  inu«> 
ket  shots*  fell  back  behind  Salerno*  and 
studiously  withdrew  their  troops  from 
any  communication  with  the  opposite 
party*  from  whose  contagion  every 
thing  was  to  be  dreaded. 

At  Naples*  meantime,  the  ferment 
became  daily  more  and  more  violent* 
and  even  the  troops  were  with  diffi* 
culty  retained  in  subordination.  Mat¬ 
ters  came  to  a  crisis*  when*  on  the 
evening  of  the  5th*  General  William 
Pepe*  who  had  just  been  appointed  to 
the  command  ot  the  Calabrias*  set  out 
with  a  regiment  of  dragoons*  to  join 
the  troops  at  Avellino.  Soon  after*  the 
two  regiments,  which  were  left  to  de¬ 
fend  the  palace  and  the  capital,  pre¬ 
sented  petitions  to  the  King*  soliciting 
him  to  accede  to  the  constitutional 
system.  Every  hour*  fresh  dispatches 
^  arrived  from  the  provinces,  announcing 
some  new  defection ;  and  it  became 
continually  more  evident  that  nothing 
could  stop  the  progress  of  that  mighty 
torrent*  which  was  carrying  every 
thing  before  it. 

Tne  King,  in  consequence  of  his  ob¬ 
stinate  refusal  to  grant  a  constitution* 
while  any  choice  was  left,  now  found 
himself  in  the  humiliating  condition  of 
being  obliged  to  grant  one*  without 
any  grace,  and  without  being  able  to 
dictate  or  modify  any  of  its  articles. 
He  made  a  last  attempt,  however*  to 
retain  something  in  his  own  hands.  A 
proclamation  was  issued*  stating  that 
the  general  wish  of  the  nation  having 
beendeclaredinfavourof  aconstitution- 
al  government,  he  consented  to  it  fully 
and  freely*  and  would  publish  its  fund- 
aaoental  articles  in  a  few  days.  But 
in  the  present  state  of  mind  among  the 
revolutionary  party*  their  confi^nce 
of  actual  strength*  and  their  fears  for 
the  future*  this  concession  was  not 
deemed  sufficient.  The  troops  sent  a 
deputation  in  reply*  demanding  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  within  twenty-four  hours  of 


the  Spanish  constitution.  The  de- 
nund  was  seconded  by  tumultuous 
calls  from  the  guards*  the  students- and 
nearly  the  whmc  population  of  Naples* 
assembled  at  the  gates  of  the  palace. 
This  draught  proved  too  bitter  for  the 
aged  monarch.  He  chose  rather  to 
resign*  and  to  devolve, upon  his  heir*  the 
Duke  of  Calabria*  the  hard  task  of  re¬ 
signing  so  large  a  portion  of  the  sove¬ 
reign  authoritr.  He*  therefore*  pub¬ 
lished  a  proclamation*  in  wbicht  al¬ 
leging  his  infirm  state  of  heakh*  he 
committed  the  entire  govemmeot  of 
the  kingdom  for  the  present*  into  the 
hands  of  the  Duke*  constituting  him 
Vicar  General,  with  all  the  rights  and 
prerogatives  of  royalty.  The  Prince 
then  emitted  a  proclamation,  accepting 
the  Spanish  constitution*  and  enga¬ 
ging  immediately  to  convoke  the 
Hament  on  that  basis.  The  people* 
however*  felt  serious  uneasiness  at  the 
evident  reluctance  of  the  King  to  ac¬ 
cede  to  this  innovation.  The  agita¬ 
tion*  therefore*  continued  without  in¬ 
termission*  till  the  King*  yielding  to 
the  influence  of  fear  and  necessity* 
came  forward  with  a  third  proclama¬ 
tion*  in  which  he  confirmed  the  pto- 
mise  made  by  his  son*  reserving  only 
to  the  national  Parliament  the  power 
of  making  such  modifications  m  the 
constitution  as  it  should  judge  expe¬ 
dient.  '  Two  days  after*  a  junta  of 
fifteen  persons  was  formed  to  carry 
these  declarations  into  effect.  At  the 
same  time*  a  complete  change  took 
place  in  the  ministry ;  all  those  former¬ 
ly  in  office  giving  in  their  demission* 
while  their  ^aces  were  supplied  by  the 
most  steady  supporters  of  the  new  sya- 
tem.  The  Austrian  general  Nugent* 
formerly  at  the  head  of  the  Neiqimitan 
army*  saved  himself  only  by  seeking 
refuge  in  the  house  of  the  English  am- 
bassuor ;  while  General  William  Pepe 
succeeded  him  as  generalissimo. 

Every  thing  being  thus  arranged  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  wishes  of  the  consdtu- 
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tional  party,  the  grand  entry  of  the 
troops  and  Carbonari  took  place  on 
the  9th  July.  The  entire  number  of 
soldiers,  militia,  and  peasantry,  was 
supposed  to  exceed  60,000,  all  adorn* 
ed  with  the  tri-coloured  cockade,  and 
shouting *<theConstitution;  the  King! 
the  Neapolitan  people!”  The  accla¬ 
mations  of  the  multitude  were  unbound¬ 
ed,  and  continued  through  the  whole 
day,  and  a  part  of  the  ni^t,  but  with¬ 
out  any  tumult  or  disturbance.  General 
Pepe  was  introduced  by  the  Duke  of 
Calabria  to  the  King,  and  graciously  re¬ 
ceived.  On  the  13th,  the  King  and  the 
Princes,  in  presence  of  the  junta,  took 
-the  oaths  to  maintain  the  constitution, 
and  received  those  of  the  members 'ot 
the  junta.  The  harmony  of  this  day, 
however,  was  interrupted  by  a  quarrel 
between  two  detachments  belonging 
to  different  regiments,  which  was  at¬ 
tended  with  a  little  bloodshed,  and 
shewed  the  existence  of  some  jarring 
political  feelings. 

The  new  government  were  placed 
in  a  somewhat  delicate  situation,  by 
the  movement  which  took  place  at 
Benevente  and  Ponte  Carvo.  These 
two  places  belong  to  the  Roman  States, 
but  are  insulated  and  inclosed  within 
the  Neapolitan  territory.  They  sha¬ 
red  its  movements,  and  as  the  only 
means  of  securing  to  themselves  a  con¬ 
stitution,  solicited  an  union  with  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  To  have  acceded 
to  such  a  proposition,  however,  would 
have  been  highly  imprudent,  as  it  would 
have  afforded  to  the  neighbouring  states 
just  ground  for  representing  the  new 
order  of  things  in  Naples,  as  inconsist- 
■ent  with  their  repose  and  security. — 
The  Neapolitan  government  complete¬ 
ly  resisted  the  temptation  thus  held 
out  to  it,  and  gave  notice  to  the  dis¬ 
turbed  cities,  that  they  could  in  no 
degree  interfere  in  their  internal  affairs. 
An  Neapolitans  were  strictly  prohibit- 
-ed  from  being  in  any  d^ree  concerned 
in  these  proceedings.  The  two  cities, 


however,  procUiuted  their  own  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  were  supposed  to  be 
secretly  supported  by  the  Carbonari 
of  the  capital. 

The  revolution,  which  was  establish¬ 
ed  in  one  branch  of  the  kingdom  in  so 
tranquil  and  auspicious  a  manner,  suf¬ 
fered  a  deep  and  fatal  blot  from  the 
events  attending  it  in  another.  Sicily^ 
when  defended  by  England,  and  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  had  received  a  constitution, 
which  united  whatever  was  good  in  ita 
ancient  feudal  arrangements  with  the 
more  popular  and  improved  elements 
of  modern  legislation.  This  constitu¬ 
tion  was  dear  to  the  Sicilians,  and  not 
less  the  accompanying  declaration, 
which  secured  to  them  their  ancient 
independence  upon  Naples.  The  re¬ 
storation  of  the  King  to  his  Neapoli¬ 
tan  territories  was  therefore  a  gloomy 
era  to  them.  Under  the  influence  of 
Austria,  he  withdrew  all  the  political 
privileges  which  he  had  granted,  and  in¬ 
corporated  Sicily  into  one  kingdom  with 
Naples.  These  proceedings  rankled 
deeply  in  the  mind  of  the  Sicilians  ;  it 
was  not  enough  for  them  to  obtain  a 
representative  constitution,  unless  they 
also  regained  their  ancient  national  in¬ 
dependence.  When,  therefore,  on  the 
14th  July  the  revolution  at  Naples  was 
announced,  it  was  hailed  with  joy,  and 
its  tri-coloured  ensign  immediately 
hoisted ;  but  with  this  the  Sicilian 
yellow  was  quickly  observed  to  mingle. 
Next  day  this  badge  multiplied,  and 
the  populace  began  compellingall  they 
met  to  assume  it.  With  the  cries  of 
the  Constitution,**  those  of  **  Inde¬ 
pendence*’  were  now  combined.  While 
these  elements  of  tumult  were  ferment¬ 
ing,  General  Church,  who  commanded 
the  place  for  the  -King,  happening  to 
pass  along  the  street,  is  said  to  have 
forcibly  taken  the  yellow  cockade  from 
the  bonnet  of  a  priest.  At  all  events, 
he  involved  himself  in  a  quarrel ;  and 
the  populace,  to  whom  his  English 
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'Origin  already  rendered  him  odioat, 
turned  their  undivided  fury  against 
him.  He  escaped  only  through  the 
aid  of  General  Coglitore,  who  re¬ 
ceived  two  wounds  in  endeavouring  to 
protect  him  ;  his  house  was  pillaged 
and  burnt.  The  populace  now  sur¬ 
prised  the  forts  of  Palermo,  and  seized 
the  arms  deposited  in  them.  In  the 
night,  however,  Naseili,  with  the  go¬ 
vernment  and  nobles,  rallied  their 
strength,  and  while  they  Appointed  a 
junta,  who  were  supposed  agreeable  to 
the  people,  took  measures  to  restrain 
their  excesses.  The  forts  were  re¬ 
covered  ;  but  in  the  morning,  when 
attempts  were  made  to  recover  pos¬ 
session  of  the  arms  taken  from  them, 
a  new  struggle  ensued.  The  popu¬ 
lace  had  recourse  to  the  terrible  expe¬ 
dient  of  breaking  open  the  prisons, 
and  letting  loose  700  or  800  gallev 
slaves,  who  were  confined  there.  With 
■this  dread  ful  aid,  they  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  the  royal  troops.  Prince 
Cattolica,  who  had  placed  himself  at 
'their  head,  was  massacred,  and  General 
Naseili  with  difficulty  escaped  on  board 
the  vessels.  The  whole  city  was  given 
up  to  pillage.  The  carnage  on  this 
fatal  day  is  supposed  to  have  amount¬ 
ed  to  not  less  than  1500  killed  and 
wounded.  During  the  night,  however, 
the  municipality  and  the  respectable 
citizens  again  rallied,  and  chose  a  junta, 
.at  the  head  of  which  was  placed  the 
Prince  of  Villa  Franca,  just  returned 
from  Naples,  where  he  had  refused  to 
take  any  constitutional  oath  to  the  pre¬ 
judice  of  Sicilyl  The  people  were 
soothed  by  hoiiours  decreed  to  those 
who  had  led  them  on  in  the  last  con¬ 
test,  particularly  to  a  monk  of  the  name 
■of  Vaglica,  who  had  placed  himself  at 
their  head.  Means  were  found  to  in¬ 
duce  the  convicts  to  deliver  up  their 
arms,  and  to  leave  the  city  ;  and  a  ge- 
.neral  amnesty  was  granted. 

Palermo  being  thus  restored  to  tran¬ 
quillity,  the  first  care  of  the  junta  was 
IS 


to  proclaim  the  Spanish  constitution, 
and  to  order  the  election  of  deputies 
for  the  Cortes,  but  only  for  Sicily  as  a 
separate  kingdom.  At  the  same  time, 
a  deputation  of  eight,  with  the  Princes 
of  Pantellaria  and  San  Marco  at 
their  head,  were  sent  to  Naples,  to  ae- 
gociate  the  acceptance  of  the  consti^ 
tution  which  Sicily  had  thus  framed 
for  herself.  There  could  not  b^  a 
more  perfect  right  than  that  which  she 
had  to  expect  its  full  recognition.  She 
had  been  originally  a  separate  king¬ 
dom  ;  her  independence  had  been  re¬ 
peatedly  and  recently  recognized  by 
the  Kings  of  Naples ;  finally,  she  could 
claim  the  same  right  which  the  Nea¬ 
politans  were  then  exercising,  of  a 
people  to  chuse  their  own  constitu¬ 
tion.  Every  principle,  both  old  and 
new,  both  feudal  and  revolutionary, 
was  decidedly  in  her  favour.  We  do 
not  say,  that  her  demand  was  a  very 
wise  one,  or  that  the  prosperity  of  both 
kingdoms  might  not  have  been  better 
promoted  by  union.  Still  it  was  by 
persuasion  and  negociation  only,  not 
by  compulsion,  that  this  union  could 
be  legitimately  effected. 

The  views  of  the  Neapolitans  were 
very  different ;  and  it  formed  a  deadly 
blot  on  their  new  found  liberty,  that 
the  first  use  made  of  it  was  to  tyran¬ 
nize  over  their  neighbours  and  fellow- 
subjects.  As  soon  as  tidings  arrived 
of  the  events  in  Palermo,  the  popu¬ 
lace  rose  upon  all  the  Sicilians,  who 
were  saved  only  by  being  placed  under 
conhnement,  and  carefuUy  guarded.— 
When  the  Palermitan  deputies  arrived, 
they  were  not  allowed  to  proceed  far¬ 
ther  than  the  island  of  Procida.  It 
was  there  announced  to  them,  that  no 
proposition  could  be  listened  to,  which 
was  not  founded  on  the  entire  union 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  one  legislature.  As  there  ap¬ 
peared  no  prospect  of  concession  on 
the  other  side,  force  was  without  he¬ 
sitation  resorted  to,  and  an  expedition 
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wat  prepared  to  compel  the  Palermitans 
to  be  free  in  the  Neapolitan  manner. 

One  circumstance,  which  inspired 
hopes  of  success,  was,  that  Sicily  it* 
self  was  not  unanimous.  Two  of  its 
districts,  Trapani  and  Messina,  pre* 
ferred  union  with  Naples,  and  sent  in 
their  adhesion.  Hereupon,  lest  any 
party  should  be  less  in  tM  wrong  than 
another,  the  Palermitans  prepared  to 
compel  by  force  of  arms  these  dissen* 
tient  districts  to  unite  with  the  gene* 
ral  cause  of  Sicily.  A  civil  war  on  a 
small  scale  was  hence  kindled  in  the  in* 
terior  of  the  kingdom.  Thus,  all  par* 
ties  in  these  kingdoms  were  equally 
busied,  at  oncein|asserting  their  own  in* 
dependence  against  foreign  aggression, 
and  in  subverting  the  independence  of 
others. 

Meantime  the  Neapolitan  govern* 
ment  was  employed  in  fitting  out  the 
expedition  which  was  to  establish  its 
supremacy  over  Sicily.  It  amounted 
to  4000  men,  and  was  placed  under 
the  command  of  Genem  Florestan 
Pepe,  brother  of  William  Pepe,  who 
had  taken  such  an  active  part  in  the 
revolution.  Pepe  landed  near  Messina, 
and  proceeding  along  the  coast,  suc¬ 
cessively  attacked  the  different  towns 
which  adhered  to  the  Junta  of  Paler¬ 
mo.  Although  the  resistance  was  zea¬ 
lous,  yet  being  made  by  a  mere  armed 
multitude  hastily  assembled  against  a 
regular  force,  it  was  in  almost  every 
instance  inefficacious.  One  town  after 
another  opened  its  gates ;  and  when  at 
length  Termini  yielded  without  a 
struggle,  the  Palermitan  government 

f'ave  up  all  hopes  of  making  a  success- 
ul  stand.  The  Prince  of  Villa  Franca 
prevailed  upon  the  people  to  accept 
the  propositions  of  the  Neapolitan  ge- 
nerm,wno  accordingly  began  his  march 
to  take  possession  of  the  city.  Before 
his  arrival,  however,  an  entire  change 
had  taken  place.  The  populace,  insti* 
gated  by  the  monk  Vaglica,  rose,  de* 


posed  the  Prince  of  Villa  Franca,  dis¬ 
solved  the  junta,  and  having  formed 
a  new  government  under  the  Prince  of 
Palermo,  wereprepared  to  defend  them* 
selves  to  the  last  extremity.  Pepe, 
finding  when  he  arrived  on  the  25th 
September,  that  there  were  no  hopes 
of  pacific  submission,  led  on  his  troops 
to  the  assault.  The  feeble  barriers  of 
Palermo  were  forced  ;  the  Neapolitans 
entered  the  city,  and  a  dreadml  con¬ 
flict  began  in  the  streets.  The  Sici¬ 
lians  gave  way  at  every  particular 
point  $  but  they  fortified  themselves 
in  the  houses  and  public  buildings,  and 
still  maintained  a  vigorous  resistance. 
It  was  only  by  giving  up  the  whole 
city  to  fire  and  sword,  that  Pepe  could 
have  achieved  its  full  capture.  He 
withdrew  his  troops  from  the  place  ; 
but  whether  moved  by  humanity,  or 
by  dread  of  the  result,  is  not  agreed 
upon  b^  the  respective  parties.  The 
Palermitans,  who  chose  the  latter  in¬ 
terpretation,  shut  their  gates,  and  com¬ 
menced  with  new  vigour.  A  severe 
bombardment  somevimat  cooled  their 
zeal ;  and  at  length  a  negodation  be¬ 
ing  opened  on  board  the  Racer  Eng* 
lish  cutter,  it  was  stipulated,  on  t& 
5th  October,  that  the  majority  of  votes 
in  an  assembly  of  the  Sicilians  legally 
called,  should  decide  on  the  future 
ujion  or  separation  of  the  kingdoms. 
The  Neapolitan  troops  were  then  aL 
lowed  to  occupy  the  forts  and  the  city  ; 
a  new  junta  was  formed,  over  which 
the  Prince  of  Patemo  still  presided  $ 
and  amity  was  apparently  re-establish¬ 
ed.  How  long  this  continued  cannot 
be  shewn,  untu  we  have  taken  a 'view 
of  some  of  the  events  which  occurred 
at  Naples. 

The  elections  proceeded  with  such 
rapidity,  that  the  national  Parliament 
met  on  the  Ist  October.  The  nomi¬ 
nations  had  been  almost  entirely  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  high  constitutional  party. 
The  Calderan  indeed,  a  sect  ongina- 
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ted  by  individual!  expelled  fVom  the 
Carbonari,  had  endeavoured  to  ob> 
struct  its  operations,  but  without  any 
material  success.  The  King  opened 
the  assembly  in  person,  though  he 
still  left  the  executive  administration 
to  the  Duke  of  Calabria.  In  his  open¬ 
ing  speech,  he  referred  to  the  m<wfi« 
cations  which  it  was  left  open  for 
Parliament  to  make,  upon  the  con¬ 
stitution  adopted  from  Spain.  He 
clearly  intimated  his  wish,  that  it 
should  be  established  **  on  the  basis 
of  our  ancieAt  institutions,  and  on  the 
ideas  which  are  familiar  to  us."  No 
regard  was  paid  to  these  hints.  The 
constitution  was  preserved  on  its  ori¬ 
ginal  Spanish  basis,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  modifications  that  were 
quite  insignificant.  In  the  clause  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  exercise  of  any  religion 
except  the  Catholic,  the  word  public 
was  introduced,  thereby  tacitly  allow¬ 
ing  the  freedom  of  private  worship. 
The  King  had  already  boasted,  that 
Naples  had  never  disgraced  herself 
by  religious  persecution. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  ephe¬ 
meral  decisions  of  this  ill-fated  con¬ 
vention.  The  Minister  of  Finance, 
in  comparing  the  first*  six  months  of 
the  present  year  with  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  last,  found  a  diminution 
of  revenue  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
four  millions  of  ducats.  This  arose 
from  the  taking  off  a  large  proportion 
of  the  duty  on  salt,  and  from  the  fail¬ 
ure  remittances  from  Sicily.  In 
the  budget  for  the  following  year,  the 
revenue  was  estimated  at  19,380,000 
ducats,  the  expenditure  at  21,01 4,000. 
Tha  deficit  of 1 ,634,000ducats  would, 
it  was  hoped,  be  covered  by  amelio¬ 
rations  in  the  financial  system,  as  well 
as  by  a  reduced  expenditure. 

An  important  and  trying  subject 
was  soon  brought  under  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  Parliament.  The  con¬ 
vention  concluded  with  the  Palermi¬ 


tans,  by  General  Florestan  Pepe,  ar¬ 
rived  for  ratification.  On  its  being 
laid  before  Parliament,  that  assembly, 
instead  of  eagerly  embracing  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  putting  a  period  to  so 
miserable  a  contest,  absolutely  an¬ 
nulled  the  proceeding,  and  refused 
to  accept  of  any  thing  short  of  the 
entire  union  of  Sicily  with  Naples. 
General  Coletta  was  sent,  with  6  or 
6000  Calabrians,  to  supersede  Pepe, 
and  prevent  any  fresh  rising  of  the 
people  of  Palermo.  After  our  former , 
observations  on  this  subject,  we  need 
not  say  what  we  think  of  this  new 
proceeding.  To  the  essential  injus¬ 
tice  and  impolicy  of  the  measure,  was 
now  added  the  dishonour  of  violating 
a  compact,  formally  entered  into  by 
the  accredited  officer  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  for  which  they  had  recei¬ 
ved  and  meant  to  keep  what  the  other 
party  stipulated  in  return.  The  Par¬ 
liament  thus  took  care,  while  so 
dreadful  a  storm  of  war  impended 
over  the  nation,  that  not  only  no  aid 
should  be  derived  from  Sicily,  but 
that  the  flower  of  their  force  must  be 
employed  in  imposing  upon  that  king¬ 
dom  the  yoke,  which  Naples  could 
only,  by  the  exertion  of  all  her 
strength,  have  averted  from  herself. 

These  movemoits  in  the  south  of 
Europe  had  not  passed  without  the 
most  deep  observation  on  the  part  of 
thatmonavchical  confederation,  which 
had  proclaimed  itself  under  the  some¬ 
what  injudicious  title  of  the  Holy 
Alliance.  A  change  of  government, 
effected  in  a  compulsory  manner  by 
subjects,  and  even  by  armies,  and 
this  spreading  throughout  Europe, 
appeared  to  shake  all  roe  foundations 
on  which  their  thrones  rested.  These 
revolutions,  therefore,  even  when  oc¬ 
curring  in  the  comparatively  distant 
and  insulated  quarter  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula,  were  viewed  by  them  with 
the  deepest  reprobation.  But  the  case 
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liecame  much  more  serious,  when  the 
contagion  extended  to  Naples,  and 
.when  symptoms  of  similar  movements 
appeal^  in>the  other  states  of  Italy. 
Austria  then  felt  the  danger  pressing 
close  upon  herself,  and  lost  not  a  mo¬ 
ment  in  adopting  the  most  vigorous 
measures  against  it.  As  soon  as  the 
jiew  government  was  established  at 
Naples,  it  dispatched  Prince  Cariati 
to  Vienna,  with  the  view  of  affording 
to  that  court  every  explanation  which 
could  sooth  the  displeasure  that  must 
inevitably  be  created  there.  Cariati, 
however,  was  refused  even  an  audi¬ 
ence,  and  Count  Metternich  caused 
him  to  be  told,  that  the  events  at 
Naples  were  the  work  of  a  faction ; 
that  these  changes  tended  to  the  sub¬ 
version  of  social  order,  and  could  ne¬ 
ver  be  acknowledged  by  the  Empe¬ 
ror.  Matters  were  rendered  worse 
for  the  new  government,  by  the  Nea¬ 
politan  ambassador.  Prince  Ruffo,  re¬ 
fusing  to  acknowledge  their  authori¬ 
ty,  and  even  to  obey  the  order  for  his 
recall. 

Austria  now  proceeded  immediate¬ 
ly  to  the  most  open  acts  of  hostile 
preparation.  She  addressed  a  circu¬ 
lar  to  all  the  courts  of  Germany,  in 
which  she  remarked  how  forcibly 
these  events  had  shewn  the  violent 
shocks  which  might  be  produced  by 
the  poison  of  revolutionary  sects. 
The  intrigues  of  the  Carboaari,  with¬ 
out  any  external  shock,  without  any 
even  apparent  pretext,  had  excited 
those  s^tious  movements,  which  de¬ 
termined,  in  a  moment  of  anguish 
and  distress,  his  Majesty  the  King  of 
Naples  to  abdicate  the  government, 
to  dissolve  all  existing  authorities, 
and  to  proclaim  a  constitution  foreign 
to  his  country,  and  not  even  appro¬ 
ved  in  that  where  it  had  taken  birth ; 
in  other  words,  to  erect  anarchy  in¬ 
to  a  law.  After  congratulating  the 
princes  on  the  care  with  which  they 


had  checked  the  progress  of  this  per¬ 
nicious  sect,  remarks  are  made  upon 
the  circumstances,  both  of  geographi¬ 
cal  situation  and  political  connection, 
which  gave  to  the  Emperor  a  pecu¬ 
liar  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Italy.. 
These  relations  not  being  shared  by 
the  other  princes  of  Germany,  he  for¬ 
bore  calling  upon  them  for  any  active 
assistance  in  this  emergency.  He  un¬ 
dertook  by  himself  to  provide  for  the 
restoration  and  maintenance  of  legiti¬ 
mate  government  in  Italy  ;  and  only 
solicited,  that  he  might  be  able,  du¬ 
ring  the  execution  of  so  great  and  sa¬ 
lutary  an  enterprize,  to  depend  upon 
an  unalterable  tranquillity  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  Germany. 

In  fulfilment  of  these  views,  the 
Emperor  immediately  proceeded  to 
put  in  motion  all  the  resources  of  his 
dominions.  Notwithstanding  the  em¬ 
barrassed  state  of  his  finances,  a  new 
loan  of  thirty-seven  millions  of  florins 
was  opened — a  general  levy  was  or¬ 
dered — upwards  of  thirty  thousand 
troops  were  marched  into  Italy — and 
these  were  continually  succeeded  by 
fresh  reinforcements,  in  proportion 
as  they  could  be  drawn  from  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  Austrian  states. 

Notwithstanding  the  eager  deter¬ 
mination  shewn  by  this  power  to  op¬ 
pose  the  progress  of  revolutionary 
movements,  she  could  have  acted 
with  little  effect  unsupported  by  Rus¬ 
sia,  which,  ever  since  the  peace  of 
Paris,  had  been  looked  up  to  as  the 
main  arbiter  of  contiuenm  politics. 
There  might  have  seemed  some  doubt 
as  to  its  cordial  concurrence,  for 
Alexander  had  been  accustomed  to 
make  even  an  ostentatious  profession 
of  liberal  principles,  and  had  been 
seen,  on  different  occasions,  to  ap¬ 
plaud,  and  even  to  recommend  the 
formation  of  representative  govern¬ 
ments.  It  soon  appeared,  however, 
that  his  views  stopped  far  short  of 
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giving  the  slightest  sanction  to  the 
proceedings  now  brought  under  his 
consideration.  His  setHiments  had 
already  been  elicited  by  a  note,  in 
which  the  Chevalier  Zea  Bermudez, 
the  Spanish  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  Petersburgh,  had,  rather  prema< 
turely  perhaps,  solicited  to  know  the 
light  in  which  the  Emperor  viewed 
the  change  in  the  Spanish  govem> 
ment.  The  reply  to  this  note,  and  a 
circular,  immediately  after  addressed 
to  all  the  Russian  ministers  at  foreign 
courts,  included  a  pretty  complete 
view  of  that  political  creed,  by  which 
the  Emperor  was  to  be  guided  in  the 
new  crisis  which  Europe  presented. 
He  began  by  rem>  .iding  the  different 
courts,  how  repeatedly  and  decidedly 
he  had  expressed  his  wish,  that  the 
monarchy  of  Spain  should  derive 
strength,  by  being  founded  upon 
strong  and  solid  institutions,  suited 
to  the  circumstances  and  wants  of 
the  age.  These  institutions,  however, 
could  only  be  salutary,  when  they 
came  as  a  voluntary  concession  from 
the  crown,  not  when  they  were  wrest¬ 
ed  from  its  weakness.  “  Emanating 
from  thrones,  institutions  become 
conservative — issuing  out  of  trou¬ 
bles,  they  bring  forth  only  chaos.” 
Upon  this  principle,  it  is  said,  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  **  must  strike,  with  his  strongest 
reprobation,  the  revolutionary  means 
employed  to  give  to  Spain  new  in¬ 
stitutions.”  The  allied  courts  must, 
without  doubt,  have  deplored  with 
him  the  crime,  which  had  stained  the 
annals  of  Spain — a  crime  deplorable 
for  the  Peninsula — deplorable  for  Eu¬ 
rope,  which  it  must. keep  in  perpe¬ 
tual  inquietude,  so  long  as  no  means 
are  employed  to  efface  it.  The  mode 
by  which  this  might  still  be  effected, 
was  then  pointed  out  If  the  Cortes, 
instead  of  legalizing  the  insurrection 
of  the  soldiery,  should  loudly  disavow 
the  crime  by  which  they  had  been  as¬ 


sembled— should  pass  rigorous  laws 
against  revolt  and  sedition  —  and 
should  employ  themselves  in  form¬ 
ing  an  entirely  new  system  of  go¬ 
vernment  on  wise  and  constitutional 
bases,  the  revolution  might  then  be 
destroyed  in  its  birth.  It  is  admitted, 
that  only  a  very  faint  hope  can  be  en¬ 
tertained  of  such  a  course  being  fol¬ 
lowed  ;  but  the  European  powers  are 
exhorted  to  use  their  utmost  exertion 
to  induce  Spain  to  adopt  so  happy 
and  prudent  a  measure. 

These  documents  derived  undoubt¬ 
edly  their  main  interest  from  the 
knowledge,  that  their  author  pos¬ 
sessed  such  powerful  means  of  enfor¬ 
cing  them,  which  he  would  certainly 
use  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence. 
Any  reply  may  be  considered  as  vain. 
We  feel  all  the  disadvantages  under 
which  we  must  argue  against  an  an¬ 
tagonist,  who  is  at  the  head  of  half  a 
million  of  men.  As,  however,  Alex¬ 
ander  is  fond  of  appealing  to  public 
opinion— as  he  has  clearly  evinced, 
on  some  occasions,  more  liberal  views 
than  could  be  reasonably  expected 
from  an  absolute  monarch — as,  in 
short,  some  of  his  pleas  are  not  de¬ 
void  of  plausibility,  we  shall  bestow 
a  certain  degree  of  consideration  up¬ 
on  them. 

It  is  admitted,  that  institutions 
more  favourable  to  national  liberty, 
and  involving  a  certain  sacrifice  of 
the  power  of  the  sovereign,  are  called 
for  by  the  present  state  of  the  world, 
and  ought  to  be  granted.  It  is  only 
required,  that  these  institutions  should 
emanate  entirely  from  the  monarch- 
should  be  his  free  gift,  and  not  be 
prompted  by  even  any  fear  of  insur¬ 
rection  or  msturbance.  We  so  far 
concur  with  the  imperial  reasoner, 
in  thinking  it  much  better  that  this 
should  be  the  mode  of  effecting  the 
change.  It  4s  thus  produced  in  a 
more  regular  and  ord^ly  manner, 
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while,  ag  we  have  had  occasion  to  ob« 
serve,  tho  impulse  cannot  come  from 
the  other  skle,  without  entirely  sweep-, 
ing  awa^  the  sovereign  authority. 
Neither  is  it  to  us  a  very  serious  ob> 
jection,  that  in  such  a  constitution, 
the  royal  power  is  apt  to  enter  as  too 
copious  an  element.  When  the  peo- 

{>le  have  once  obtained  a  place  in  the 
egislature,  their  influence,  backed  by 
the  natural  force  of  public  opinion, 
seldom  fails  insensibly  to  extend  it¬ 
self  ;  and  the  danger,  in  the  first  pe¬ 
riod  of  change,  is  lest  this  increase 
should  proce^  with  too  accelerated 
rapidity.  But  the  question  which 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  fhuner 
of  this  manifesto,  is,  supposing  it 
to  become  evident  that  tney  might 
'wait  till  doomsday  before  the  sove¬ 
reign,  left  thus  entirely  to  his  own 
free  will,  would  grant  them  a  single 
privily,  (and  the  case,  we  presume, 
will  be  ^t  of  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred)  in  what  manner  these  in¬ 
stitutions,  admitted  to  be  desirable, 
and  even  necessary,  are  to  be  ever  ob¬ 
tained  ?  His  Majesty,  indeed,  boasts 
much  of  his  recommendations  to  the 
sovereigns  in  alliance,  to  pursue  a  li¬ 
beral  policy  towards  their  subjects. 
Ws  are  ready  to  admit  the  existence 
of  sudi  recommendations,  but  the 
people  were  either  ignorant  of  them, 
or  they  must  have  clearly  seen,  that 
they  had  been  made  without  the 
smwest  effect.  Ferdinand  had  con¬ 
tinued,  during  six  years,  to  purstie 
a  system  diametrically  opposite,  and 
was  still  pursuing  it ;  while  Naples 
had  bound  herself  by  treaty  to  Alex¬ 
ander’s  most  intimate  ally,  not  to 
make  any  change  of  the  nature  which 
he  boasts  of  recommending.  Indeed 
it  is  impossible  not  to  remark  the  dif¬ 
ferent  manner  in  which  Alexander 
visits  the  conduct  of  kings  and  of 
people,  when  both  depart  from  his 
standard  qf  propriety.  To  tlie  form¬ 


er,  he  tenders  only  gentle  and  polite 
advice,  the  rgection  of  which  is  not 
productive  of  offence,  or  even  cold¬ 
ness  ;  while,  when  the  latter  offend, 
army  after  army  is  poured  in,  to  com¬ 
pel  diem,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
to  return  within  the  sphere  of  their 
supposed  duty. 

Another,  and  not  unplausible  charge 
against  the  new  system  is,  that  they 
were  chiefly  produced  by  military  in¬ 
terference.  The  irregularity  of  this 
is  admitted.  A  constitution  imposed 
by  an  army  upon  their  reluctant  fel¬ 
low-citizens,  is  incompatible  with  any 
idea  of  freedom,  or  even  of  regular 
government.  But  there  is  a  wide  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  case,  where  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  great  body  of  the  people 
have  become  so  powerful  and  univer¬ 
sal,  as  to  reach  and  be  shared  even 
by  the  army ;  when  the  troops  and 
people  act  in  strict  concert ;  and  when 
the  former,  after  the  first  effervescence 
is  over,  return  into  their  natural  state 
of  subordination.  Such  has  been  de¬ 
cidedly  the  case,  both  in  Spain  and 
Naples.  The  constitution  being  once 
established,  the  soldiers,  unless  in  a 
few  short  and  easily  suppressed  in¬ 
stances,  assumed  nothing  of  a  pneto- 
rian  character,  nor  attempted  to  dic¬ 
tate  the  proceedings  of  the  legislative 
bodies,  whose  assemblage  they  had 
procured.  These  governments  were 
not  the  very  best  possible,  but  they 
did  not  bear  any  character  of  mili¬ 
tary  governments. 

Such  considerations  not  having  had 
any  weight  on  the  mind  of  Alexander, 
Austria  soon  found  that  she  might 
calculate  on  his  entire  concurrence 
in  the  measures  which  she  contem¬ 
plated.  To  enable  them  to  proceed  in 
concert,  a  grandUongress  was  fixed  at 
Troppau,  a  town  of  Silesia,  situated 
near  the  Polish  firontier.  The  two 
Emperors  arrived  between  the  18th 
and  20th  October,  but  the  King  of 
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Prussia  was  delayed  by  illness  till  the 
7th  November.  The  ambassadors  of 
France  and  England,  the  Count  de  la 
Ferronays,  and  Lord  Stewart,  were 
allowed,  probably  invited,  to  be  pre¬ 
sent.  The  three  sovereigns  were  not 
long  of  coming  to  a  full  understand¬ 
ing.  France  assented,  but  without 
choosing  to  enter  into  any  active  con¬ 
currence.  The  British  ambassador 
alone  opposed,  though  ineffectually, 
the  design  of  having  recourse  to  arms. 
Towards  the  end  of  December,  it  was 
announced  in  a  demi-official  form  by 
the  Axistrian  Observer,  that  the  high 
monarchs  have  taken  the  firm  resolu¬ 
tion  of  employing  all  their  energies,  in 
order  that  the  actual  state  of  things  in 
the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  pro¬ 
duced  by  revolt  and  violence,  may  be 
destroyed." 

As  a  preliminary  to  future  active 
measures,  the  monarchs  took  a  step, 
the  motives  of  which  became  after¬ 
wards  sufficiently  apparent.  On  the 
20th  November,  the  Emperors  of 
Russia  and  Austria,  and  the  King  of 
Prussia,  wrote  each  a  letter  to  the 
King  of  Naples,  inviting  him  to  re¬ 
pair  to  meet  them  at  an  adjourned 
Congress  to  be  held  at  Laybach,  on 
the  frontier  of  Northern  Italy.  No 
definite  object  was  stated.  The  let¬ 
ters  only  expressed  their  deep  anxie¬ 
ty  for  the  welfare  of  his  Majesty,  and 
the  repose  of  Europe,  and  their  ear¬ 
nest  wish  to  treat  with  himself  in  per¬ 
son  on  the  subject  of  the  present 
state  of  his  kingdom.  His  presence, 
they  assured  him,  would  form  the  su¬ 
rest  means  of  conciliation— would  en¬ 
able  them  to  afford  new  proofs  of 
their  friendship — and  would  promote 
the  best  interests  of  his  kingdom. 
The  King  of  France  wrote,  on  the  3d 
December,  a  letter,  in  which,  both 
as  a  relation  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Holy  Alliance,  he  strongly  urged 
compliance  with  this  invitation. 

VOt.  XIII.  PART  I. 


In  Naples,  meantime,  great  [repa¬ 
rations  were  making  for  war, -or  at 
least  strong  resolutions  passing  to 
that  effect,  though  not  executed  in  a 
very  efficient  or  judicious  manner. 
On  the  1st  December,  a  great  emo¬ 
tion  was  excited  in  the  Parliament, 
by  a  royal  message,  in  which  the 
King,  referring  to  the  menacing  atti¬ 
tude  of  foreign  powers,  held  out  the 
hope  of  averting  the  calamities  of 
war,  particularly  through  the  media¬ 
tion  of  France,  provid^  certain  mo- 
difications  in  the  constitution  were 
agreeil  to.  These  were,  Ist,  The 
formation  of  a  House  of  Peers— S. 
The  abolition  of  the  permanent  de¬ 
putation  of  the  Parliament — S.  The 
election  of  the  counsellors  of  state  by 
the  King — i.  An  unlimited  royaJ 
veto — 5.  The  propositicMi  of  the  bud¬ 
get,  and  of  new  laws  to  originate 
with  the  King — 6.  The  King  to  have 
the  right  of  dissolving  the  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

The  Parliament  was  not  of  a  com- 

{tosition,  or  in  a  temper,  to  be  at  all 
ikely  to  listen  to  such  propositions, 
especially  when  recommended  on  a 
ground  so  little  compatible  with  na¬ 
tional  independence.  After  a  warm 
debate,  in  which  scarcely  any  one  at¬ 
tempt^  to  support  the  royal  propo¬ 
sitions,  a  decree  was  passed,  stating 
that  the  Parliament  could  take  no 
concern  in  negociations  which  lay 
entirely  within  the  sphere  of  the  royu 
prerogative ;  but  that,  however  great 
the  dangers  with  which  the  kingdom 
was  menaced,  they  were  determined 
to  brave  them  all,  in  mrder  to  preserve 
untarnished  the  adopted  Spanish  con¬ 
stitution. 

A  few  days  after  this  proceeding, 
the  King  received  the  letters  of  the 
three  sovereigns,  and  immediately 
determined  to  comply  with  their  in¬ 
vitation.  This  intention  he  announ¬ 
ced  in  a  message  to  the  Parliament, 
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dated  7th  December.  He  strongly 
protested,  that  his  only  object  was  to 
give  a  new  proof  of  love  to  his  peo¬ 
ple,  and  to  do  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  enable  them  to  enjoy  a  wise 
and  liberal  constitution.  In  the  view 
of  forming  it,  he  enumerated  indivi¬ 
dual  liber^,  the  imposition  of  taxes, 
and  the  passing  of  laws  by  a  national 
represenOative  body^ — die  liberty  of 
the  press,  and  the  independence  of 
the  tribunals,  as  bases  from  which  he 
would  on  no  account  depart.  The  te¬ 
nor  of  the  message,  however,  clearly 
indicated,  tliat  he  contemplated  the 
formation  of  a  new  and  modified  con¬ 
stitution  at  Laybach,  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  allied  Sovereigns. 

An  extraordinary  ferment  was  ex¬ 
cited  by  this  message,  both  in  the 
Parliament  and  the  city.  Without 
doors,  the  public  sentiment  was 
strongly  pronounced,  both  against 
any  change  in  the  constitution,  and 
against  the  projected  dejiarture  of 
the  King.  The  Parliament,  after  a 
stormy  debate,  framed  a  special  com¬ 
mission  to  draw  up  an  answer.  On 
the  following  day^  a  decree  was  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  King,  in  which,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  different  decrees  and  acts 
upon  which  the  constitution  had  been 
founded,  they  declared  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  admitting  any  modification 
upon  it,  except  tliose  which  they 
themselves  had  proposed.  The  King, 
in  reply,  expressed  his  deep  grief  at 
the  light  in  which  some  persons  had 
view^  his  resolution.  He  never  had 
the  idea  of  violating  tlie  constitution 
to  which. he  had  sworn,  but  having 
then  reserved  the  right  of  proposing 
modifications,  he  hoped  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  allied  powers,  only  to 
such,  however,  as  might  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  nation,  and  by  himself. 
The  Parliament,  still  dissatisfied,  on¬ 
ly  reiterated,  in  an  address  of  ibe 
9th,  their  determination  to  support 
the  Spanish  constitution,  without  any 


modification,  except  what  they  sliould 
tliemselves  propose.  The  King,  thus 
driven  out  of  every  evasion,  at  length 
declared,  by  a  rescript  of  the  lOth, 
that  his  only  object  in  going  to  Lay¬ 
bach,  was  to  support  the  Spanish 
constitution,  as  generally  sworn  to. 
He  then  solicited  a  permission,  in  ex¬ 
press  terms,  for  his  departure.  After 
two  days’  consideration,  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  passed  a  decree,  granting  to  the 
King  the  permission  which  he  sought, 
and  appointing  the  Duke  of  Calabria 
Regent  in  his  absence.  The  King  had 
already  written  to  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,,  accepting  his  invitation,  in 
terms  so  humble  and  grateful,  as 
clearly  shewed,,  that  he  considered 
his  interposition  as  one  of  personal 
kindness  to  himself. 

It  appears  to  us  very  clear,  that 
the  Parliament,  in  granting  this  per¬ 
mission,  were  guilty  of  extreme  and 
almost  inexcusable  weakness.  No¬ 
thing  could  be  more  manifest,  than 
the  extreme  reluctance  with  which, 
from  the  beginning,  the  King  had 
acquiesced  in  the  new  system.  What 
benefit,  then,  could  ever  be  expected 
from  entrusting  it  to  his  sole  guar¬ 
dianship  ?  Could  they  dream,  that  he 
would  exert  any  strenuous  efforts  in 
support  of  a  constitution,  which  they 
had  seen  him  abdicate  his  crown  ra- 
tiier  than  sanction  ?  The  sentiments 
of  those  to  whom  he  was  going,  had 
been  expressed  in  a  manner  still  more 
unequivocal.  What  could  be  expect¬ 
ed  from  the  uniou  of  these  parties,  or 
what  motive  could  there  be  for  sepa¬ 
rating  the  King  from  his  subjects, 
but  projects  the  most  inauspicious  to 
the  cause  of  Neapolitan  liberty  ? 

The  King  lost  not  a  moment  in 
availing  himself  of  the  imprudent 
permission  which  he  had  thus  wrung 
from  the  Parliament.  On  the  13th, 
after  receiving  a  deputation  of  that 
body,  he  embarked  at  three  o’clock 
on  board  the  English  ship  of  the  line 
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Le  VeiiMur,  commanded  by  Captain  19th.  From  Leghorn  he  proceeded 
Maitland.  He  immediately  began  his  to  Florence,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
voyage,  big  with  the  fate  of  Naples.  28th. 

Auer  I^i^  detained  for  two  days  by  At  this  critical  moment  closes  the 
a  calm  off  Raise,  a  favourable  wind  year  1820.  Our  next  Volume  will 
enabled  him  to  reach  Leghorn  on  the  narrate  the  final  catastrophe. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

THE  REST  OF  EUROPE. 

Or^nization  of  the  German  Diet — Its  pomer^—Wirtemberg — Baden — Hesse 
Darmstadt — Prussia — The  Netherlands — Denmark— Russia^Meeting  of 
the  Polish  Diet— Turkey— Expedition  against  Alt  Pacha. 


The  Congress,  for  organizing  the 
Germanic  Confederation  and  the 
Diet  which  was  to  direct  its  move¬ 
ments,  of  which  the  great  powers  had 
procured  the  assemblage  at  Vienna, 
after  six  months  of  deliberation,  pro¬ 
duced,  on  the  17th  May,  1820,  their 
final  act.  To  maintain  peace  in  the 
interior  of  the  Confederation,  and  to 
defend  it  against  foreign  oppression, 
are  stated  as  the  two  main  objects  in 
forming  it.  'Ihe  first  again  divides 
itself  into  two  branches ;  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  peace  between  state  and 
state,  and  the  maintenance  of  peace 
in  the  interior  of  states. 

When  differences  arise  between 
states  which  are  members  of  the  Con¬ 
federation,  the  Diet  is  first  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  them  some  mode  of  agree¬ 
ment  or  of  arbitration  among  them¬ 
selves.  If  this  fails,  it  is  to  appoint  a 
commission  to  treat  between  the  par¬ 
ties,  and  endeavour  to  bring  them  to 
a  good  understanding.  Should  this 
also  fail,  the  question  is  referred  to 
tribunals,  formed  in  bordering  neutral 
states,  whose  decisions  are  to  be  en¬ 
forced  by  the  Diet. 

With  regard  to  the  internal  con¬ 
cerns  of  states,  it  is  admitted  as  a  ge¬ 
neral  principle,  that  the  Diet  is  not 


competent  to  interpose.  There  were 
certain  grounds  of  interference,  how¬ 
ever,  to  which  the  great  monarchical 
states  eagerly  looked,  as  the  means' of 
maintaining  their  own  security.  In 
the  case  of  formal  resistance,  and,  still 
more,  of  revolt,  the  Diet  may  inter- 

Jtose,  either  upon  formal  application 
rom  the  head  of  the  state,  or  sponta¬ 
neously,  in  case  the  latter  is  not  in  a 
condition  to  apply.  Should  thete  also 
exist  in  the  heart  of  several  confede¬ 
rate  states,  associations  or  combina¬ 
tions  dangerous  to  the  general  safety, 
the  Diet  is  authorised  to  concert  with 
the  heads  of  these  states  the  means  of 
suppressing  such  machinations.  This 
article  was  not  without  a  special  re¬ 
gard  to  the  actual  circumstances  of 
Germany. 

The  question  relative  to  the  inter¬ 
nal  constitution  of  the  German  states, 
was  treated  of  with  very  peculiar  inte¬ 
rest.  Austria  declared  herself  openly 
against  all  those  changes  which  in¬ 
cluded  any  popular  elements,  and  had 
used  her  utmost  efforts  to  obstruct 
the  constitutions  of  this  description, 
which  had  been  formed  in  the  south¬ 
ern  states.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
constitutional  system,  within  certain 
limits,  was  supported,  not  only  by 
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many  members  of  the  Confederation, 
but  by  the  powerful  influence  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia.  Austria  was  there* 
fore  obliged,  in  a  certain  degree,  to 
yield.  It  was  declared,  that  there 
ought  to  be  assemblies  of  States  in  eve¬ 
ry  country  belongingto  the  Confede¬ 
ration,  and  that  die  Diet  should  take 
care  that  this  principle  was  carried  in¬ 
to  effect.  They  were  not,  however,  to 
interfere  in  regard  to  the  form  of  go¬ 
vernment  whi(m  might  be  established. 
Existing  constitutions  were  guaran¬ 
teed,  or  at  least  care  was  to  be  taken 
that  they  should  only  be  changed  in  a 
constitutional  manner.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  provided,  that  in  the  states  ruled 
by  sovereign  princes,  as  were  most  of 
those  belonging  to  the  Confederation, 
the  whole  sovereign  power  should  re¬ 
main  united  in  the  head  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  a  principle  which  might  evi¬ 
dently  admit  of  being  pushed  rather 
too  far.  It  was  also  stipulated,  that 
nothing  in  the  interior  constitution  of 
a  state  should  obstruct  the  monarch 
in  the  execution  of  the  duties  impo¬ 
sed  upon  him  by  the  federative  union. 
The  liberty  of  the  press  also,  in  the 
countries  where  it  was  allowed,  was 
to  be  so  regulated,  as  not  to  interrupt 
the  security  of  the  neighbouring 
states. 

In  regard  to  nations  without  the 
pale  of  the  Confederation,  the  Diet 
was  to  have  defensive  measures  only 
in  view.  For  this  purpose,  it  had 
power  to  declare  war,  to  make  peace, 
to  contract  alliances,  and  negociate 
treaties  of  every  kind.  The  negocia- 
tions  were  to  be  entrusted  to  a  com¬ 
mittee,  which  was  to  name  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
them  on.  When  war  had  been  decla¬ 
red  by  the  Diet,  no  single  power 
could  enter  into  treaty  with  the  ene¬ 
my.  The  Confederation  were  to  de¬ 
fend  any  one  of  their  member';  which 
was  injured  or  attacked  by  an  extra¬ 
neous  power ;  but  they  were  to  take 


particular  care  that  the  member  him¬ 
self  had  not,  by  his  own  blame,  invol¬ 
ved  himself  in  the  quarrel.  That  the 
Confederation  might  duly  execute  its 
functions,  the  fortresses  of  Mentz, 
Landau,  and  Luxemburg,  were  put  in¬ 
to  its  hands,  but  Wirtemberg  obtain¬ 
ed  an  abandonment  of  the  plan  for 
adding  Ulm  to  this  number. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna  had  ap¬ 
pointed  a  commission,  to  consider  the 
means  of  removing  those  obstructions 
to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Rhine, 
which  arose  from  the  variety  of  dif¬ 
ferent  states  through  whose  territo¬ 
ries  it  passed.  The  chief  obstacle 
arose  from  the  kingdom  of  the  Ne¬ 
therlands,  which  commanded  all  the 
mouths  of  the  river,  and  being  able  to 
impose  what  duties  it  pleased  upon 
goods  coming  down,  before  they 
could  reach  the  ocean,  rendered  nu¬ 
gatory  the  taking  off*  those  levied  in 
the  upper  part  of  its  course.  The  re¬ 
fusal  of  thu  power  to  enter  into  any 
engagement  upon  the  subject,  furnish¬ 
ed  a  pretence  to  the  King  of  Prussia 
to  impose  additional  duties  of  transit 
at  Cologne,  and  to  decline  acceding 
to  the  system,  unless  it  could  be  ren¬ 
dered  complete.  Thus  the  whole  ef 
this  useful  project  proved  finally 
abortive. 

The  prohibitory  commercial  sys¬ 
tem,  for  which  there  was  such  a  rage 
in  Europe,  was  not,  in  its  pernicious 
effects,  so  immediately  felt  by  those 
countries,  whose  extent  afforded  them 
the  means  ofagreat  internal  trade.  But 
in  the  small  states  of  Germany,  it  pa¬ 
ralysed  almost  entirely  every  branch 
of  national  industry.  With  ^is  view, 
a  commercial  Congress,  under  tlie  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Diet,  had  been  formed. 
Bavaria,  Wirtemberg,  Baden,  Hesse, 
Saxony,  and  some  other  states,  united 
for  the  puipose  of  arranging  free  in¬ 
tercourse  among  themselves,  and  thus 
obtaining  the  advantages,  at  least,  of 
a  great  state.  The  Congress  having 
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met  at  Darmstadt,  drew  up  an  act  of 
union,  by  which  interior  customs  were 
abolished,  and  one  uniform  system  of 
duties  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Confe¬ 
derations  imposed.  Prohibitory  duties 
were  only  adopted,  even  against  fo¬ 
reign  states,  when  these  last  excluded 
the  productions  of  the  soil  and  indus¬ 
try  of  Germany.  When  this  excellent 
proposal  was  referred  to  the  Diet,  that 
body,  instead  of  welcoming  it  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  merits,  declared  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  so  important  and  so  complica¬ 
ted,  that  they  required  an  exact  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  obstacles  presented  by 
the  various  interests  concerned  ;  and 
all  they  did  at  present  was  to  demand 
from  the  different  States  an  enumera¬ 
tion  of  the  various  duties  levied  by 
tliem  on  foreign  commodities.  By  this 
empty  and  dilatory  measure,  the  be¬ 
nefits  which  might  have  resulted  to 
tlie  German  states,  from  the  adoption 
of  so  excellent  a  system,  were  post¬ 
poned  to  an  indefinite  period. 

Considerable  attention  was  Attract¬ 
ed  during  this  year  by  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Constitutional  States  of 
Germany.  In  Bavaria,  indeed,  no  as- 
senfoly  was  held,  and  its  history  is 
not  distinguished  by  any  events  of 
importance.  InWirtemberg,  the  States 
met  on  the  20th  January,  and  were 
opened  with  warm  expressions  of  mu¬ 
tual  confidence  between  the  Prince 
and  the  people.  On  the  subject  of  the 
finances,  a  species  of  contest  arose. 
A  party  in  the  Second  Chamber,  or 
that  of  the  Commons,  .called  for  an 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
former  revenue  had  been  employed. 
The  ministers  replied,  that  as  this  was 
BOt  customary  under  the  former  ar¬ 
bitrary  regime,  they  were  not  prepa¬ 
red  to  render  it  for  the  past ;  tliey  so¬ 
licited  merely  the  vote  of  the  existing 
taxes  fcr.the  rest  of  the  present  year. 
After  very  warm  debates  of  several 
days,  the  'vote  was  carried  by  a  majo¬ 


rity  of  nineteen ;  but  when  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  carried  to  the  First,  or  Up¬ 
per  Chamber,  an  evasive  vote  was 
passed  on  the  subject.  Hereupon, 
sharp  discussions  arose  between  the 
two  Chambers,  which  were  onlj  ter¬ 
minated  by  the  Commons  insisting, 
that,  according  to  a  provision  made 
by  the  constitution,  the  votes  of  the 
two  Chambers  should  be  counted  to¬ 
gether.  The  result  of  this  process  was 
the  acceptance  of  the  ministers’  pro- 

fiosition.  Ministers  carried  also,  by  a 
arge  majority,  the  vote  of  SSOO  sol¬ 
diers,  which  some  wished  to  reduce  to 
2900.  The  Btates,  however,  solicited 
changes  in  the  distribution  of  the 
taxes,  in  their  mode  of  collection,  as 
well  as  reform  and  reduction  in  the 
appointments  of  public  functionaries. 
These  representations  were  received 
by  the  King  in  a  manner  perfectly 
gracious.  The  revenue  for  the  prece¬ 
ding  year  had  amounted  to  ten  mil¬ 
lions  of  florins,  which,  however,  was 
half  a  million  short  of  the  expendi¬ 
ture. 

The  Chambers  adjourned  on  the 
20th  June,  and  met  again  on  the  2d 
December,  chiefly  with  the  view  of 
fixing  the  triennial  budget  A  serious 
dissension,  however,  arose,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  that  class  of  nobles,  who 
were  called  Mediatised,  refusing  to 
attend,  unless  certain  privilegeswhich 
they  demanded,  were  granted  to  them. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  num¬ 
ber  actually  present  in  the  'Upper 
Chamber  foil  short  of  that  required 
by  law,  to  entitle  them  to  deliberate. 
After  waiting  some  time  in  vain  for 
a  fuller  attendance,  the  Commons 
proceeded  to  business,  in  hopes  of 
terrifying  the  absentees,  by  shewing 
them  that  legislative  measures  could 
be  carried  on  without  them.  The 
latter,  however,  stood  firm ;  and  the 
King,  unwilling  to  see  the  matter 
pushed  to  extremities,  prorogued  the 
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States  on  the  19th  till  the  22d  of  Ja> 
nuary,  in  hopes,  before  that  time,  of 
arranging  the  difference  amicably. 

The  States  of  Baden  also  met  on 
the  2Sth  June.  The  formerly  prevail¬ 
ing  agitation  inspired  an  apprehension 
that  its  debates  might  be  stormy.  In 
fact,  on  the  very  threshold,  a  serious 
question  arose.  Several  of  the  depu¬ 
ties,  who  had  taken  the  most  active 
part  against  the  government  in  the 
former  session,  were  not  present ;  a 
circumstance  which  was  soon' under¬ 
stood  to  be  caused  by  the  want  of 
letters  of  convocation  from  the  King, 
which  they  had  in  vain  solicited.  It 
was  evident,  that  representation  would 
soon  be  tf  mere  form,  if  such  a  prac¬ 
tice  were  admitted.  The  ministers 
urged,  that  these  members  had  pub¬ 
lic  functions  to  fulfil,  which  would 
suffer  by  their  absence.  Finding,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the*  sentiments  of  the  as¬ 
sembly  were  loudly  declared  against 
the  measure,  they  endeavoured  to 
temporize,  by  proposing,  that,  when¬ 
ever  the  choice  of  the  electors  should 
fall  upon  a  public  functionary,  a  sup¬ 
plementary  member  should  be  elect¬ 
ed,  whom  the  government  might  have 
it  in  their  choice  to  call  to  the  Cham¬ 
ber.  As  this  proposition,  however, 
was  also  exceedingly  ill  received,  mi¬ 
nisters  at  length  gave  up  the  measure 
entirely,  and  announced,  that  the  ab¬ 
sent  members  would  receive  their  let¬ 
ters  of  convocation.  After  this,  the  ses¬ 
sion  passed  in  the  most  harmonious 
manner,  and  a  number  of  useful  laws 
were  enacted. 

The  duchy  of  Baden  was  this  year 
the  theatre  of  the  execution  of  Sand, 
the  assassin  of  Kotzebue.  It  took 
place  on  the  20th  May,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  sentence  of  the  tribu¬ 
nal  of  Manheim,  and  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  that  city.  This  extraordinary 
fanatic  continued  to  gild  his  crime  by 
the  display  of  a  species  of  heroism. 
His  whole  behaviour  exhibited  the 


triumphant  resignation  of  a  martyr  ; 
and  he  declared,  with  his  last  breath, 
that  be  died  for  his  country.  A  crowd 
of  students  being  expected  from  Hei¬ 
delberg,  the  execution  was  made  to 
take  place  earlier  than  the  hour  ap¬ 
pointed.  When  the  students  arrived, 
the  head  was  already  severed  from  the 
body,  but  many  ofthem  eagerly  dip¬ 
ped  their  handkerchiefs  in  the  blood. 

The  territory  of  Hesse  Darmstadt 
was  the  theatre  of  more  striking 
events,  this  year  being  marked  by  the 
first  establishment  of  a  constitutional 
regime.  The  call  for  it  had  been  loud, 
and  had  been  accompanied  even  with 
tendencies  to  disorder,  which  the 
Grand  Duke  studied  to  repress  by 
those  severe  measures  which  were  so 
strongly  supported  by  the  great 
])owers.  At  length,  however,  he  de¬ 
termined  to  redeem  the  pledge  which 
he  had  given  with  peculiar  solemnity. 
On  the  Sith  March,  1820,  an  edict 
was  published,  containing  the  scheme 
of  the  new  constitution.  .The  Cham¬ 
bers  were  indeed  composed  on  a  ba¬ 
sis  nearly  similar  to  that  which  had 
been  adopted  in  Bavaria  and  Baden : 
but  noany  modifications  were  introdu¬ 
ced,  not  at  all  calculated  to  satisfy 
the  friends  of  constitutional  freedom. 
If  the  states  should  reject  the  budget, 
the  King  was  still  allowed  to  levy  the 
taxes  during  a  year,  and  could  call  a 
new  assembly,  which  might  be  more 
compliant.  A  project  presented  by 
the  King  was  to  have  the  force  of 
law,  provided  any  one  of  the  two 
Chambers  approv^  it.  The  right  of 
petition  was  restricted  within  the  nar¬ 
rowest  limits  ;  while  no  provision  was 
made  for  individual  liberty,  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  or  religious  tolera¬ 
tion. 

There  soon  appeared  throughout 
the  principality  a  hxed  determination 
to  resist  the  acceptance  of  such  a  con¬ 
stitution.  Several  districts  refused  to 
exercise  the  functions  of  election  at 
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all,  while  others  gave  strict  injunc-  of  its  first  acts  was  to  order  the  elec¬ 
tions  to  their  representatives  on  no  tion  of  new  deputies,  in  the  room  of 
account  to  make  oath  to  the  consti-  those  who  had  proved  refractory, 
tution  presented  by  the  Grand  Duke.  This  measure  did  not  succeed ;  some 
Forty-four  deputies  having  met  at  refused  to  re-elect,  while  others  named 
Darmstadt,  were  unanimously  of  opi-  over  again  the  obnoxious  members, 
nion,  that  diey  could  not  give  an  un>  The  court  at  length  became  sensible 
qualified  assent  to  the  constitutional  that  only  a  conciliatory  system  could 
act.  Some  thought  that  a  conditional  extricate  it  from  its  present  embar- 
oath  might  be  taken,  under  promise  of  rassment.  The  responsibility  of  the 
modifications  to  be  afterwards  made  ministers,  the  publicity  of  the  sittings, 
in  the  constitution.  A  great  majority,  the  equality  of  the  citizens  in  the  eye 
however,  concluded  upon  presenting  of  the  law ;  these  boons  slowly  suc- 
a  remonstrance  to  the  government,  ceeded  each  other,  and  afforded  a  pro- 
stating,  that  they  were  firmly  deter-  mise  of  more ;  but  partial  concessions, 
mined  not  to  consider  themselves  as  thus  hardly  wrung  out,  never  stilled 
representatives  of  the  people,  nor  to  the  agitation  of  the  public,  but  rather 
sit  as  such,  till  the  requisite  modifi-  made  them  feel  more  intensely  what 
cations  were  made.  This  remonstrance  they  still  wanted.  At  length,  the 
being  presented  on  the  17th  June,  Grand  Duke  formed  the  frank  and 
was  met  on  the  19th  by  an  order  of  decided  resolution  of  yielding  at  once 
the  cabinet,  in  which  it  was  declared  all  the  points  in  question.  On  the 
illegal  and  unconstitutional,  and  those  14th  October,  he  caused  it  to  be  offi- 
who  signed  it  were  not  to  be  consi-  ciallv  declared,  that  he  left  in  the 
dered  as  members  of  the  States  till  hands  of  the  States  the  unlimited  right 
they  had  taken  the  oath  required.  As  of  voting  taxes,  and  trusted  entirely 
soon,  however,  as  that  was  done,  the  to  their  loyal  dispositions.  This  was 
modifications,  of  which  the  constitu-  immediately  followed  by  a  still  more 
tion  might  appear  -to  be  suscratible,  important  concession.  They  were  in- 
would  be  submitted  to  the  States,  vited  to  form  the  project  of  a  consti- 
This  order  induced  four  deputies  to  tution,  in  which  every  necessary  secu- 
retract,  but  there  still  remained  27,  rity  should  be  given  to  the  rights  of 
who  declared,  that  they  considered  the  people,  and  in  relation  to  which 
themselves  bound  by  circumstances  the  edict  of  March  should  be  consi- 
to  return  their  powers  into  the  hands  dered  only  as  a  provisional  measure, 
of  their  constituents,  and  the  greater  This  declaration  was  received  with 
part  of  them  immediately  left  the  ca-  cries  of  Vivat,  three  times  repeated, 
pital.  In  this  dilemma,  the  govern-  and  put  an  end  to  all  the  discords 
ment  anxiously  negociated  the  means  which  agitated  the  Chambers  and  the 
of  collecting  a  sufficient  number  of  nation. 

deputies,  to  make  a  decent  opening  After  this  happy  agreement,  all  the 
of  the  Assembly.  They  gained  over  further  proceedings  of  the  Chambers 
some  by  lavish  promises  of  future  mo-  were  carried  on  in  the  most  harmo- 
difications ;  yet  they  could  not,  at  the  nious  manner.  After  long  delibera- 
opening  on  the  27th  June,  assemble  tions  between  the  ministers,  the  coun- 
more  than  S2  out  of  the  50,  which  did  cil,  at  whose  meetings  two  of  the 
not  form  the  two-thirds  required  by  Princes  were  present,  and  a  commit- 
the  constitutional  act.  The  Assembly,  tee  of  the  States,  a  constitution  was 
however,  under  the  influence  of  the  agreed  upon,  including  all  the  bases 
court,  began  its  proceedings ;  and  one  of  solid  and  rational  liberty.  Its  pub- 
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licatioD  was  celebrated  throu^out 
the  state  with  great  rejoicings,  which 
were  only  troubled  by  apprehen¬ 
sions  that  it  would  be  resisted  by  the 
great  powers,  now  more  openly  de¬ 
clared  than  ever  against  new  and  li¬ 
beral  institutions,  ft  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  any  interference  was 
made  of  the  nature  apprehended,  so 
that  the  session  closed  under  the  most 
favourable  auspices.  The  receipts  and 
expenses  were  both  stated  as  amount¬ 
ing  to  within  a  trifle  of  six  millions  of 
florins,  while  the  public  debt  amount¬ 
ed  to  thirteen  millions.  The  civil  list 
was  fixed  at  800,000  florins. 

Prussia  labour^  during  this  year  un¬ 
der  severe  financial  embarrassments. 
According  to  a  rescript  of  the  17th 
January,  her  general  expenditure  was 
fixed  at  50,860,000  crowns  (about 
7,780,000/.)  The  debt  was  stated  at 
180,000,000  crowns,  and  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary,  during  the  present  year,  to 
raise  a  loan  of  thirty  millions,  in  or¬ 
der  to  withdraw  the  paper  money 
from  circulation.  Notwithstanding 
the  reduction  of  the  army  from 
250,000  to  160,000,  and  other  dimi¬ 
nutions,  the  national  income  did  not 
cover  its  expenditure.  To  relieve 
these  difficulties,  an  edict  was  publish¬ 
ed,  imposing  a  capitation  tax  upon  all 
above  fourteen,  who  were  not  paupers, 
and  a  tax  upon  cattle ;  two  imposts, 
than  which  few  could  have  been  less 
judicious  or  happy.  In  all  these  ar¬ 
rangements,  the  government  uniform¬ 
ly  referred  to  the  assembly  of  the 
States,  as  the  period  when  a  defini¬ 
tive  plan  would  be  adopted  ;  but  no 
steps  were  ever  taken,  tending  to¬ 
wards  this  long  promised  assemblage. 
On  the  contrary,  the  most  rigorous 
measures  were  adopted  to  repress  the 
movements  of  the  popular  party ;  the 
free-mason  lodges  were  shut,  and  no 
effort  spared  for  the  suppression  of 
secret  societies;  even  the,  custom 
adopted  by  the  popular  associations. 


of  wearing  the  old  German  drew,  was 
strictly  prohibited.  Professor  Juhn, 
regarded  as  the  head  of  modern  in¬ 
novators,  though  no  proof  of  guilt 
could  be  established  against  him,  was 
still  kept  under  confinement ;  and  the 
universities  continued  always  to  be 
objects  of  the  most  jealous  and  watch¬ 
ful  observation. 

In  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
the  attention  of  the  public  and  of  the 
States  was  chiefly  occupied  by  the 
state  of  the  finances.  After  many  dis¬ 
cussions,  the  crown  prevailed,  that 
the  decennial  budget  should  be  fixed 
at  59,875,000  florins,  and  the  annual 
budget  at  21, SI 4,000,  making  a  total  of 
81,189,000  florins  (about  6,765,700/.) 
The  revenues,  however,  fell  short  of 
this  by  three  millions  and  a  half  of 
florins,  which  it  was  agreed,  on  the 
proposal  of  the  ministry,  should  be 
supplied  by  the  temporary  expedient 
of  issuing  treasury  bills. 

The  session  closed  on  the  13th 
June,  but  met  again  on  the  19th  Oc¬ 
tober  at  Brussels.  The  budget  form¬ 
ed  again  tbe  chief  subject  of  discus¬ 
sion.  It  appeared  that  in  the  two 
last  years  there  had  arisen  a  deficit  of 
nearly  eight  millions,  which  it  was 
proposed  to  cover  by  an  addition  of 
active  debt  to  that  amount.  This  and . 
the  whole  financial  system  were  stre¬ 
nuously  criticised  by  the  popular 
leaders,  parti.-iularly  the  Count  Hogh- 
endurp.  They  insisted  that  eighty-one 
millions  of  florins  formed  an  amount 
of  taxes  which  the  nation  was  utterly 
unable  to  bear ;  that  the  system  of  a 
decennial  budget  enabled  many  of  the 
most  important  branches  to  escape  all 
examination;  and  that  to  make  an 
addition  in  time  of  peace  to  the  na¬ 
tional  debt,  already  intolerable,  was  a 
measure  deeply  to  be  deprecated. 
Notwithstanding  this  opposition,  the 
budget  and  the  measures  founded  on 
it,  were  carried  by  considerable  ma¬ 
jorities. 
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Great  complaints  were  made  through* 
out  the  country,  of  the  stagnation  of 
those  manufactures,  for  which  the 
Flemings  had  long  been  famous.  The 
administration  seem  to  have  thought 
of  no  remedy  beside  the  vulgar  and 
inefficient  one  of  excluding  foreign 
products,  and  calling  upon  all  func¬ 
tionaries  and  patriotic  persons  to  wear 
only  the  manufactures  of  their  coun¬ 
try.  A  more  really  useful  measure 
consisted  in  an  exhibition  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  national  industry,  which  took 
place  at  Ghent,  and  was  continued 
through  the  whole  month  of  August. 

Denmark  this  year  shewed  symp¬ 
toms  of  being  roused  by  the  innova¬ 
ting  spirit  of  the  age  out  of  that  tran¬ 
quil  apathy,  with  which  she  slumber- 
H  in  the  arms  of  a  mild  despotism. 
The  lead,  as  everywhere  on  the  con¬ 
tinent,  was  taken  by  the  students,  at 
the  head  of  whom  was  a  young  pro- 
testant  minister,  called  Dampe.  Ha¬ 
ving  been  excluded  from  the  pulpit 
by  the  Bishop  of  Zealand,  on  account 
of  some  doctrines  deemed  heretical, 
he  applied  himself  to  operate  a  poli¬ 
tical  and  religious  reform.  He  gave 
lectures,  attended  by  crowds  of  stu¬ 
dents  and  artizans,  in  which  he  com¬ 
mented  on  the  events  taking  place  in 
Europe,  and  the  political  aspect  of 
its  different  states.  The  government, 
alarmed  by  the  boldness  of  his  ideas, 
and  the  vast  multitudes  by  which  he 
was  attended,  caused  him  to  be  ar¬ 
rested,  with  several  of  his  most  zeal¬ 
ous  adherents.  Among  his  papers 
were  found  plans  for  operating  a  re¬ 
volution  similar  to  that  which  had 
taken  place  in  Spain,  and  forcing  the 
King  to  sign  a  constitution.  He  and 
one  of  his  followers,  a  smith  by  trade, 
were  condemned  to  death ;  but  the 
punishment  was  commuted  to  impri¬ 
sonment  for  life  in  the  fortress  of 
Christiansoe. 

Russia  also  presented  a  singular 
phenomenon— a  mutiny,  which  the 


alarm  of  the  moment  magnified  into 
a  popular  insurrection.  It  broke  out 
among  a  regiment  of  the  guards,  to 
which  the  emperor  was  much  attach¬ 
ed,  and  one  distinguished,  both  for 
its  valour  and  high  discipline.  It 
originated  entirely  m  the  conduct  of 
Schwartz,  its  colonel,  who,  by  a  long 
train  of  unnecessary  rigour,  and  se¬ 
vere  punishments  for  trifling  offences, 
had  generated  violent  discontents. 
These  came  to  a  crisis,  when  he  or¬ 
dered  them  out  for  a  grand  parade  on 
a  Sunday  morning.  Upon  this  man¬ 
date,  which  at  once  shocked  their  re¬ 
ligious  feelings,  and  took  away  all 
hope  of  repose,  the  soldiers  met,  and 
sent  a  deputation  to  the  colonel,  de¬ 
claring  their  resolution  not  to  obey. 
Not  finding  him  at  home,  they  broke 
his  windows.  The  whole  regiment  was 
now  in  open  insurrection,  and  the 
consequences  might  have  been  se¬ 
rious,  but  for  the  courage  and  pre¬ 
sence  of  mind  of  General  Milorado- 
vitch,  governor  of  Petersburgh.  He 
presented  himself  to  the  troops,  and 
asked  if  they  would  obey  him.  They 
replied  that  they  would,  but  not  their 
colonel.  He  then  ordered  them  to 
ground  their  arms,  and  proceed  to  the 
fortress.  They  obeyed,  were  declared 
prisoners,  and  part  of  them  marched 
into  Finland.  The  Emperor,  then  ab¬ 
sent  at  Troppau,  on  being  acquainted 
with  the  circumstance,  ordered  .the 
regiment  to  be  broken  up,  the  troops 
distributed  through  other  corps,  and 
the  ringleaders  to  be  punished,  at  the 
same  time  directing  Schwartz  to  be 
tried  for  the  conduct  which  had  led 
to  the  mutiny. 

An  imperial  ukase  was  published 
this  year,  by  which  all  Jesuits  were 
expelled  from  the  empire.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  charge  on  which  this  measure 
was  founded,  was  the  extraordinary 
zeal  shown  by  them  in  making  con¬ 
verts  from  the  established  religion, 
especially  of  theyoung  persons  placed 
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under  their  care.  The^  were  also 
charged  with  making  an  ill  use  of  the 
funds  entrusted  to  them.  Every  in¬ 
dulgence  was  shewn,  consistent  with 
the  strict  execution  of  the  decree,  and 
the  government  evf  n  provided  for  the 
expense  of  their  removal.  The  num¬ 
ber  which  left  the  empire  was  about 
750.  Government  had  certainly  a  full 
right  to  withdraw  its  countenance  and 
favour  from  the  body;  but  the  banish¬ 
ment  of  a  mass  of  men,  upon  a  mere 
general  opinion,  without  any  charges 
brought  home  against  individuals, 
seems  scarcely  compatible  with  the 
spirit  of  modern  legislation. 

I'he  Russian  government  comple¬ 
ted  this  year  the  salutary  measure  of 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  Livonian 
serfs. 

The  most  remarkable  event  in  the 
Russian  empire  was  the  sitting  of  the 
Polish  Diet,  which  was  opened  on  the 
l3th  September  by  Alexander  in  per¬ 
son.  He  had  been  received  by  the 
people  of  Warsaw  with  enthusiastic 
rejoicings;  but  his  opening  address 
evidently  shewed  that  he  apprehend¬ 
ed  in  the  Diet  a  somewhat  different 
temper.  He  reprobated,  in  the  strong¬ 
est  terms,  the  spirit  of  innovation 
which  had  gone  abroad,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  mode  of  forming  new  con¬ 
stitutions,  which  had  been  adopted  by 
the  states  in  the  south  of  Europe.  He 
represented  the  benehts  which  Po¬ 
land  derived  from  her  union  with  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  declared  that  he  could  admit 
no  compromise  with  his  principles, 
by  which  it  evidently  appeared  was 
meant  his  determination  to  retain  Po¬ 
land  as  a  part  of  his  dominions.  The 
minister  of  the  interior  gave  a  flatter¬ 
ing  picture  of  the  state  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  the  population  of  which  now 
amounted  to  near  three  millions  and 
a  half.  There  had  been  a  visible  im¬ 
provement  in  its  agriculture  and  other 
branches  of  industry  ;  and  it  now  pro¬ 
duced  cloths,  witli  which  the  whole 


Polish  army  was  clothed.  The  main 
object  of  the  session,  however,  was  to 
receive  the  project  of  the  criminal 
code,  by  which  the  kingdom  was 
henceforth  to  be  governed.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  code  confirmed  all 
the  prepossessions  which  had  already 
been  cherished  against  it.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  so  precise  a 
statement  of  its  tenor  as  we  could 
have  wished ;  but  it  appears  to  have 
rejected  the  principle  of  trial  by  jury, 
and  made  no  sufficient  provision 
against  arbitrary  imprisonment,  while 
the  absence  of  any  penal  laws  against 
the  abuses  of  the  press,  only  remind¬ 
ed  the  assembly  of  the  strict  censor¬ 
ship,  which  rendered  it  impossible 
that  an^  such  should  be  committed. 
The  voice  of  the  Diet,  on  the  whole, 
was  strongly  against  the  project.  The 
committee  to  which  it  was  referred, 
reported  their  opinion,  that  it  ought 
to  be  rejected;  the  debates  were 
warm,  and  sometimes  even  tumultu¬ 
ous.  On  one  occasion,  the  clamour 
rose  to  such  a  height,  that  the  mar¬ 
shal,  lowering  his  baton,  abruptly 
dissolved  the  meeting.  After  a  week 
of  this  stormy  discussion,  the  propo¬ 
sed  law  was  rejected  by  the  almost 
unanimous  vote  of  120  against  8. 

This  remarkable  vote  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  honourable  both  to  the  Diet 
and  to  Alexander.  On  one  side,  it 
shewed  no  small  degree  of  courage, 
to  hold  so  independent  a  course  in 
the  face  of  the  most  powerful  and 
absolute  monarch  in  Europe.  On 
Alexander’s  part,  it  also  proved  that 
the  freedom  which  he  had  bestowed 
was  not  illusory ;  that  no  contnd 
had  been  exercised  over  the  elections; 
and  that  no  vindictive  measures  were 
apprehended  from  the  displeasure 
which  he  could  not  but  feel  at  w  un¬ 
ceremonious  a  rejection  of  his  favour¬ 
ite  proposal.  If,  however,  the  deci¬ 
sion  conduced  to  the  honour  of  the 
Emperor,  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
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contributed  to  his  satisfaction.  In 
his  closing  address,  displeasure  was 
intimated  in  no  equivocal  or  very 
gentle  terms.  “Ask  your  conscience," 
said  he,  “  and  it  will  tell  you,  if,  in 
your  discussions,  you  have  rendered 
to  Poland  all  the  services  which  she 
expected  from  your  wisdom  ;  or  if, 
led  away  by  seductions  too  common 
in  our  days,  and  sacrificing  hopes 
which  would  have  been  realized  by 
judicious  confidence,  you  have  not 
retarded  in  its  progress  the  work  of 
your  country's  restoration."  He  far¬ 
ther  reminded  them, — “  You  have 
received  good  for  evil ;  and  Poland 
has  resumed  its  place  among  states." 
He  added,  however, — “  I  shall  per¬ 
severe  in  my  designs  with  regard  to 
your  country,  whatever  my  opinion 
may  be  of  the  manner  in  which  you 
have  exercised  your  prerogatives." 

The  affairs  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
were  not,  during  this  year,  devoid  of 
interest.  That  power,  by  a  long  un¬ 
wonted  good  fortune,  found  itsrif,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  era,  freed 
at  once  from  foreign  war  and  domes¬ 
tic  rebellion.  This  opportunity  it 
was  determined  to  employ  against 
one  who  had  long  been  considered 
rather  as  an  enemy  than  a  subject. 
Ali  Pacha,  a  native  of  Albania,  bom 
in  a  humble  or  rather  miserable  con¬ 
dition,  had,  by  a  rude  vigour  of  cha¬ 
racter,  suited  to  the  natives  of  that 
wild  and  ill-subdued  province,  ob¬ 
tained  such  an  ascendancy  over  them 
as  induced  the  Porte,  in  a  moment  of 
weakness,  to  invest  him  with  the  Pa- 
chalic  of  Yanina.  From  that  mo¬ 
ment,  his  conduct  varied  little  from 
that  of  an  independent  sovereign, 
indeed,  a  small  tribute  to 
the  Porte,  and  assisting  her  with  his 
brave  infantry  in  her  wars  on  the 
Danube,  but  admitting  no  interfe¬ 
rence  in  the  interior  of  his  govern¬ 
ment.  Not  content  with  this,  he  em¬ 
ployed  every  means  of  open  war. 


treachery,  cruelty,  and  assassiiiation, 
to  extend  his  sway  over  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Pachalics.  He  thus  became 
master,  not  only  of  the  whole  of  Alba¬ 
nia,  but  of  Suli,  the  ancient  Epirus, 
and  of  Livadia  or  Thessaly.  His  do¬ 
minion  reached  from  the  Adriatic  to 
the  firontier  of  Macedonia,  and  com¬ 
prised  a  population  of  nearly' two 
millions  oi  souls.  Considerable,  how¬ 
ever,  as  this  was,  it  could  ill  enable 
him  to  contend  with  the  whole  force 
of  the  Turkish  empire,  now  united 
against  him.  Esseid-Ali,  newly  rai¬ 
sed  to  the  rank  of  Vizier,  sought  to 
distinguish  the  opening  of  his  admi¬ 
nistration  by  this  successful  expedi¬ 
tion.  The  first  stra  was  to  b^ow 
the  Pachalics  of  Tricala,  Durazzo, 
and  Lepanto,  on  officers  independent 
of,  and  hostile  to,  Ali,  one  of  them 
being  son  to  the  Captain  Pacha,  who 
had  been  assassinated  by  his  orders. 
It  was  very  clearly  foreseen,  that  Ali 
would  not  tamely  suffer  himself  to  be 
thus  hemmed  in  by  his  mortal  ene¬ 
mies  ;  and  the  new  Pachas  took  their 
appointments  on  the  full  understand¬ 
ing  that  they  were  to  make  them 
good  by  force  of  arms.  An  army  of 
20,000  men  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  Pehli van  Pacha,  appoint¬ 
ed  to  Thessaly;  while  the  Captain 
Pacha  was  sent  round  with  a  strong 
squadron  to  attack  the  ports  on  the 
Ionian  sea. 

Notwithstanding  the  magnitude  of 
the  force  now  moving  against  him, 
Ali,  possessed  of  a  strong  country, 
and  of  the  only  good  infantry  in  the 
empire,  might  have  made  a  most  vi¬ 
gorous  defence,  had  he  been  master 
of  the  hearts  of  his  subjects.  But  to 
the  Greeks  he  had  rendered  himself 
utterly  odious  by  atrocity  and  op¬ 
pression  ;  and  &ough  there  were 
some  rude  ties  between  him  and  the 
predatory  hordes  of  Albania,  they 
were  the  last  men  to  be  trusted  in 
the  hour  of  adversity.  On  the  for- 
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inert  Ali  lavished  promises  and  cour¬ 
tesy  ;  but  these,  wrung  from  him  in 
suw  desperate  need,  could  not  out¬ 
weigh  the  contrary  experience  of  his 
whole  life.  His  invitations  to  a  ge¬ 
neral  rising  in  support  of  Grecian  in¬ 
dependence,  though  they  were  not 
long  of  germinating,  produced  no 
immediate  effect.  Thus  Ali,  when 
the  sun  of  his  fortune  began  to  set, 
looked  round  in  vain  for  any  quarter 
in  which  he  could  find  friendship  or 
support 

Pehlivan  Pacha,  in  marching 
throu^  Rumelia  and  Thessaly,  gain¬ 
ed  continually  fresh  accessions  to  his 
force.  The  defiles  of  Larissa  were 
maintained  for  some  time  by  Omeo, 
the  lieutenant  of  Ali ;  but  at  length 
these  were  forced,  and  Pehlivan 
marched  first  upon  Tricala,  and  then 
upon  Lepanto,  both  which  surren¬ 
dered  without  resistance.  He  then 
directed  his  march  towards  Suli  and 
Yanina.  Meantime,  the  Captain 
Pacha,  with  the  naval  expedition, 
had  invested  Prevesa,  which  was  de¬ 
fended  by  Veli,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Ali.  Veli,  terrified  by  a  mutiny  of 
the  garrison,  threw  himself  and  his 
treasures  into  the  hands  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  captain ;  and  being  conveyed  to 
Constantinople,  was  merely  senten¬ 
ced  to  banishment  into  Asia-Minor. 
A  nephew  of  Ali,  who  commanded 
at  Suli,  surrendered  after  two  days’ 
resistance ;  while  Mouktar,  his  el¬ 
dest  son,  who  held  Berat,  attacked 
by  the  inhabitants  as  well  as  the  ene¬ 
my,  took  refuge,  with  a  small  force, 
in  Uie  citadel.  Thus  Ali’s  dominion 
was  reduced  to  Yanina  and  its  vici¬ 
nity,  upon  which  the  Turkish  ge¬ 
neral  was  rapidly  advancing.  Six 


leagues  from  the  town,  he  tried  the 
fortune  of  battle ;  but  being  defeat¬ 
ed,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  'the 
town,  and  take  refuge  in  the  castle, 
with  his  treasures,  nis  cannon,  and 
about  eight  hundred  followers,  who 
still  adhered  to  him  in  this  last  ex¬ 
tremity. 

Nothing,  it  appeared,  could  now 
be  more  desperate  than  the  situation 
of  the  late  ruler  of  Albania.  The 
daring  energy  of  his  character  alone 
supported  mm.  He  strengthened 
himself  diligently  in  this  lart  hold. 

large  gim  and  promises,  he  kept 
his  remaining  troops  together;  and 
the  Turks,  who  expect  to  have 
been  masters  of  the  citadel  in  eight 
days,  found  the  siege  dragging  on  to 
an  indefinite  period.  In  die  course 
of  it,  Pehlivan  Pacha  died,  of  poison 
it  was  suspected,  administered  by  a 
rival ;  and  though  he  was  succeeded 
byChourschid  Pacha,  who  afterwards 
proved  himself  to  be  an  able  general, 
the  circumstance  spread  a  general 
discouragement  through  the  army. 
A  Turkish  force,  composed  chiefly  of 
tumultuary  militia,  soon  melts  away, 
when  it  is  not  b^  success  a^ 
plunder.  In  the  beginning  of  De¬ 
cember,  Chourschid  found  his  army 
so  reduced  by  desertion,  and  so  des¬ 
titute  of  supplies  and  provisimis,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  Arta. 
Ali  again  came  forth;  and  having 
drawn  to  his  standard  6000  or  7000 
Albanians,  ever  ready  to  join  the  pros¬ 
perous  party,  he  could  again  cherish 
the  hope  of  retrieving  his  fortunes. 
How  ^  this  was  realised,  must  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  course  of  our  succeeding 
volume. 
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AMERICA.  ^ 

Eff^sqfthe  Spanish  Revolution — Warfare  in  Venezuela— Armistice  xuUh  Mo- 
,  rillo— Chili — Lord  Cochrane  and  San  Marlin’s  Expedition  against  Lima 
— Revolution  at  Guayaquil — Buenos  Apres—Its  various  Revolutions — The 
United  States — Union  of  the  Missouri  State — Finances — St  Domingo— 
Death  of  Christophe. 


Thb  contest  in  South  America  was 
now  fast  drawing  to  that  close  which 
might  have  been  ficm  the  first  anti¬ 
cipated,  by  those  who  considered  the 
circumstances  underwhich  it  wa£  car¬ 
ried  on.  Regions  of  such  vast  ex- 
tentj  and  so  difficult  to  traverse,  could 
never  be  held  under  the  dominion  'if 
a  power  so  distant  as  Spain,  whet, 
that  dominion  had  once  been  thorough* 
ly  shaken.  The  state  of  distraction 
and  debility  in  which  Spain  had  been 
so  long  involved,  rendered  her  hap¬ 
pily  unable  to  send  large  armaments, 
which  might  have  covered  America 
with  blood,  though  they  could  not 
have  accomplished  her  subjugation. 
The  establishment  of  a  free  govein- 
ment  in  Spain,  which  she  was  ready 
in  a  certain  shape  to  communicate  to 
the  colonies,  was  expected  to  open  a 
wide  door  of  conciliation.  But  mat¬ 
ters  had  now  gone  too  far ;  enmities 
had  become  too  rooted ;  the  desire 
of  thorough  independence  was  too 
deeply  seated,  and  too  openly  decla¬ 
red.  Besides,  reluctant  experience 
compels  us  to  own  that  free  govern¬ 
ments  are  of  all  others  the  most 
domineering  and  tyrannical  towards 


states  subjected  to  their  sway.  The 
Americans  conceived  that  the  equali¬ 
ty  held  out  by  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz 
had  been  in  a  great  degree  vain  and 
illusory,  and  had  presented  nothing 
to  make  them  relinquish  that  more 

Eerfect  freedom,  which  they  already 
eld  in  their  grasp. 

Bolivar,  master  of  New  Granada, 
and  having  seen  the  organization  of 
the  Columbian  republic,  conceived 
that  he  had  only  to  reduce  the  cities 
on  the  coast,  Caraccas,  St  Martha, 
and  Carthagena,  to  complete  its  li¬ 
beration.  He  determined  to  begin 
with  the  first  city.  Having  concen¬ 
trated  all  his  forces,  he  set  out  from 
St  Fernando,  on  the  Apure,  and  had 
reached  Calabozo,  when  intelligence 
arrived  which  obliged  him  to  suspend 
this  enterprise.  The  royalist  gene¬ 
rals,  Calzada  and  La  Torre,  finding 
New  Granada  left  bare  of  troops,  had 
over,  run  a  great  part  of  the  country, 
and  even  retaken  Santa  Fe.  On  the 
western  side.  Colonel  Arana  was  over¬ 
running  Cumana  '  He  had  taken  St 
Barbara,  putting  to  the  sword  the 
garrison,  which  consisted  in  a  great 
measure  of  English  troops ;  and  he 
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even  threatened  Angostura,  the  seat 
of  the  Columbian  Congress.  '  Boli¬ 
var,  considering  New  Granada  as  the 
most  urgent  quarter,  hastened  back 
thither,  and  soon  obliged  the  royal¬ 
ist  corps  to  retire  before  him.  He 
now  determined  to  push  down  upon 
Santa  Martha  and  Carthagena.  and 
to  press  the  siege  of  these  places, 
which  he  entrust^  to  his  Lieutenant 
Urdaneta.  He  expected  to  be  assist¬ 
ed  by  a  corps  of  about 900 Irish  troops, 
which,  under  General  Devereux,  had 
captured  the  island  of  Margarita,  and 
were  coming  round  by  sea  to  the 
same  points.  This  expedition  accord¬ 
ingly  landed  at  La  Hacha,  which  was 
evacuated  at  their  approach.  Here, 
however,  the  Irish,  who  had  hither¬ 
to  met  with  nothing  but  hardship  and 
hard-hghting,  mutinied,  and  refused 
to  proceed  farther,  until  they  received 
their  pay.  As  the  Spanish  command¬ 
er  could  give  nothing  but  promises, 
they  plundered  the  city ;  and  though 
they  afterwards  promis^  to  proceed 
against  Santa  Martha  by  sea,  their 
whole  conduct  was  so  disorderly,  that 
the  Spaniards  rather  chose  to  throw 
them  on  shore  at  Jamaica,  leaving 
them  to  reach  home  in  that  miserable 
plight,  which  their  circumstances  ad¬ 
mitted.  The  other  English  corps  in 
the  Columbian  service,  though  they 
too  had  received  no  pay,  and  little 
clothing,  but  abundance  of  wounds 
and  hardships,  remained  faithful,  and 
testified  their  indignation  at  this  con¬ 
duct  of  their  countrymen. 

At  this  moment  Morillo,  at  Carac- 
cas,  received  the  tidings  of  the  revo¬ 
lution  in  Spain,  with  instructions  to 
make  the  most  ample  conciliatory  of¬ 
fers  to  the  independent  government. 
He  immediately  dispat^ed  an  em¬ 
bassy  to  the  Congress  at  Angostura, 
with  a  letter  couched  in  the  most  cour¬ 
teous  terms,  and  in  which  he  even 
addressed  them  by  the  title  of  “  Se¬ 
rene  Highnesses.”  He  offered  the  con¬ 


firmation  of  the  existing  authorities, 
and  even  the  continuation  of  the  in¬ 
dependent  chiefs  for  an  indefinite 
time,  in  the  commands  which  they 
now  held.  This  first  courtesy  from 
one  who  had  waged  so  bloody  and 
exterminating  a  warfare,  was  well  re- 
ceiveih,  and  the  deputies  were  treated 
with  every  attention.  After  two  or 
three  days’  deliberation,  however,  the 
reply  was  given,  that  the  Congress 
desired  the  re-establishment  of  peace, 
and  would  listen  with  pleasure  to  the 
propositions  which  might  be  made  by 
the  Spanish  government,  provided 
these  lud  for  their  basis  a  recognition 
of  the  sovereignty  and  independence 
of  Columbia.  As  this  d^aration 
amounted  to  an  entire  rejection  of  the 
Spanish  proposals,  it  was  immediate¬ 
ly  followed  by  a  manifesto,  addressed 
to  the  nadon,  in  which  all  the  wrongs 
suffered  from  Spain  were  enumerated ; 
the  cruelties  of  Morillo  and  the  other 
generals ;  and  above  all,  the  imperfect 
representation  granted  by  the  Cortes 
of  Cadiz.  It  concluded,  that  nothing 
short  of  entire  independence  could  sa¬ 
tisfy  three  millions  of  men,  who  had 
made  so  many  sacrifices  in  order  to 
attain  it. 

After  this  failure,  the  war  recom¬ 
menced  with  greater  fury  than  be¬ 
fore.  The  independentgenerals,  how¬ 
ever,  were  baffled,  with  some  loss,  in 
their  attempts  to  reduce  Santa  Mar¬ 
tha  and  Carthagena.  Having  then, 
however,  direct^  their  efforts  against 
Caraccas,  they  met  with  important 
successes.  General  La  Torre  was  com¬ 
pletely  defeated,  and  obliged  to  fall 
back  upon  the  capital.  A  corps  un¬ 
der  Morales  was  routed  near  Cala- 
bozo,  and  the  advanced  guards  of 
the  Columbian  army  were  pushed  to 
within  twenty  leagues  of  Caraccas.' 
Meantime  propositions  had  been  made 
for  an  armistice,  and  a  Congress  for 
negociating  it  had  been  opened  at  St 
Fernando  on  the  A  pure.  Bolivar  at 
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first  insisted  upon  the  cession  of  Ma- 
racaybo,  Santa  Martha,  and  Rio  de 
la  Hacha,  as  the  price  of  the  armis¬ 
tice  ;  but  having  sustained  a  check 
at  Tocuyo,  he  finally  agreed  to  one 
upon  the  basis  of  each  arm^  retain¬ 
ing  its  actual  positions.  Mcmllo  then, 
sick  apparently  of  this  unfortunate 
war,  set  out  for  the  mother  country, 
leaving  the  army  under  the  command 
of  General  La  Torre. 

This  transaction  was  of  important 
benefit  to  the  cause  of  independence. 

It  gave  to  the  government  of  Colum¬ 
bia  a  stable  and  recognized  character, 
as  well  as  an  opinion  of  strength, 
which  gained  over  to  it  the  wavering 
party,  particularly  among  the  Creoles. 
At  the  same  time,  it  afforded  to  Bo¬ 
livar  the  opportunity  of  repairing  his 
losses,  of  re-organizing  his  trcops,  and 
commencing  the  next  campaign  with 
every  assurance  of  success. 

In  the  great  states  of  Mexico  and 
and  Peru,  which  still  adhered  to  Spain, 
the  tidings  of  the  revolution,  though 
reluctantly  announced  by  those  im¬ 
mediately  in  power,  were  joyfully 
hailed  by  the  body  of  the  people.  Pro¬ 
bably,  however,  the  agitation  which 
they  excited,  and  the  triumph  which 
they  gave  to  the  popular  interest, 
tended  still  farther  to  loosen  the  ties 
by  which  these  colonies  were  united 
to  the  mother  country,  and  to  hasten 
the  period  when  they  were  to  be  fi¬ 
nally  broken. 

The  only  quarter  from  which  Peru 
had  any  ttog  immediately  to  appre¬ 
hend,  was  Cluli.  This  coimtiy,  now 
entirely  fixed  in  the  cause  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  not  only  possessed  the 
strength  of  its  own  hardy  population, 
but  was  aided  by  the  naval  talents  of 
Lord  Cochrane,  and  by  a  body  of 
English  seamen,  whom  his  fame  and 
influence  had  attracted.  The  first 
enterprise  of  the  year  was,  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Valdivi.*!,  the  only  fortress  of 
Chili  which  yet  remained  in  the  hands 


of  the  Spaniards.  It  was  effected  by 
Lord  Cochrane  in  the  most  daring 
manner.  He  landed  at  night  with 
two  small  vessels,  having  320  men  on 
board,  and  carried  by  storm  one  of 
the  fifteen  small  forts  by  which  it  was 
defended.  The  governor,  struck  with 
dismay,  though  he  had  a  garrison 
superior  in  number  to  the  assailants, 
evacuated  the  place  next  morning, 
leaving  behind  all  its  supplies  and 
ammunition. 

The  combined  forces  were  now 
ready  to  carry  into  effect  their  pro¬ 
jects  expedition  against  Lima.  Lord 
Cochrane  had  collected  eight  ships  of 
war,  of  different  sizes,  carrying  236 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  1538  men,  with 
14  transports ;  while  San  Martin,  the 
Chilese  general,  was  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  about  4000  men.  On 
the  26th  August,  the  army  comple¬ 
ted  its  embarkation  at  Coquimbo, 
and  on  the  8th  September  arrived  at 
Pisco,  where  they  were  within  150 
miles  of  Lima.  The  governor  of 
Pisco  evacuated  the  place  on  their  ap¬ 
proach. 

By  the  time  that  intelligence  of 
this  disembarkation  had  arrived  at 
Lima,  the  government  had  received 
instructions  from  the  new  govern- 
mentof  Spain.  In  pursuance  of  these, 
the  Viceroy  Pezuela  sent  a  deputy 
to  propose  an  armistice  for  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  differences  with  the 
mother  country.  The  armistice  was 
agreed  to  on  the  25th  September ; 
but  the  conferences  had  scarcely 
opened  when  it  appeared,  that  the 
views  of  the  two  parties  were  ut¬ 
terly  irreconcileable.  The  expedi¬ 
tionary  general  soon  declared  his  re¬ 
solution  to  accept  of  nothing  short  of 
entire  independence.  On  the  14th 
of  October  the  armistice  was  declared 
at  an  end,  and  the  war  was  renewed. 

The  independent  party  derived  very 
considerable  hopes  from  the  defec¬ 
tion  of  Guayaquil,  a  large  sea  port,  si- 
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tuated  at  the  moat  northern  extremi- 
ty  of  Peru.  At  midnight,  after  a  ball« 
in  which  all  the  principal  inhabitanta 
had  been  aasembled,  the  conspiratora 
hastened  to  the  quarters  of  the  prin. 
cipal  dvil  and  military  officers,  and 
put  them  under  arrest  Next  day  ia> 
dependence  was  proclaimed,  and  a 
new  government  appointed.  The  go¬ 
vernor  Viverro,  with  his  principal  of¬ 
ficers,  were  conveyed  by  a  squadron 
to  San  Martin,  at  Pisco. 

Notwithstanding  this  defection,  the 

Sovernor  of  Pern  did  not  lose  courage. 

To  revolutionary  tendency  manifest¬ 
ed  itself  at  Lima ;  and  he  had  under 
his  command  10,000  or  12,000  men, 
well  armed  and  disciplined.  The  inde¬ 
pendents,  accordingly,  were  unable, 
during  the  rest  of  mis  year,  to  make 
any  impression  upon  Lima.  The  on¬ 
ly  event  of  any  consequence,  was  the 
capture,  by  Lord  Cochrane,  of  the 
Esmeraldot  of  40  guns,  after  an  ob¬ 
stinate  combat  under  the  batteries  of 
Callao. 

Buenos  Ayres,  during  the  whole 
of  this  period,  was  plunged  in  a  chaos 
of  revolutions,  of  which  we  need  only 
give  a  hasty  sketch.  Two  factions 
chiefly  divided  this  unfortunate  coun¬ 
try.  One  wished  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  at  the  head  of  which  they 
would  have  placed  an  Infant  of  Por¬ 
tugal  I  or,  according  to  the  idea  of 
some,  even  one  of  the  French  Bour¬ 
bons.  This  party  was  favoured  by 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  who  expected,  that  under  this 
plw,  their  city  would  continue  to  be 
the  seat  of  government  Puyerredon, 
who,  under  the  title  of  Supreme  Di¬ 
rector,  held  sway  over  the  city  and 
neighbourhood,  was  understood  to 
support  this  party,  and  was  thus  close¬ 
ly  idlied  with  Portugal.  The  other 
plan  was  that  of  a  federative  republic, 
composed  of  the  nine  provinces,  into 
whiw  the  vice-royalty  of  La  Plata 
was  divided ;  according  to  which 
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scheme*  the  central  Congress  was  to 
meetatTucuman.  This  party,  though 
it  formed  a  minority  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
wasafavourite  in  the  provinces,  where 
it  was  supported  by  a  powerful  body 
of  troops,  under  the  command  of  Ar- 
tigas.  On  the  Ist  February,  an  en¬ 
gagement  took  place  at  Cepeda,  be¬ 
tween  this  army  and  that  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  under  General  Rondeau,  in 
woich  the  latter  was  totally  routed. 
The  federal  army  immediately  march¬ 
ed  upon  Buenos  Ayres,  whira  it  en¬ 
tered  without  resistance,  Puyerredon. 
seeking  refuge  at  Monte  Video.  Sar- 
ratea,  a  decided  federal,  was  appoint¬ 
ed  governor,  and  a  treaty  was  vawn 
up,  by  wbidi  the  whole  vice-royalty 
was  formed  into  a  confederation.  The 
federals,  however,  in  consequence  of 

their  enemies,  anif  of  the  war  which 
they  were  preparing  against  Portu¬ 
gal,  became  highly  unpopular.  Their 
army,  therefore,  having  retired,  Don 
Carlos  Alvear,  who  had  been  gover¬ 
nor  in  1815,  introduced  himself  into 
the  place,  and  uniting  his  own  friends 
with  those  of  Puyerredon,  drove  out 
Sarratea,  and  procured  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Scarce  as  governor  and  cap- 
tain-gener^.  Sarratea,  however,  ha¬ 
ving  repaired  to  the  federal  head¬ 
quarters,  that  array  immediately  put 
Itself  in  motion,  re-entered  Buenos 
Ayres  without  opposition,  and  re¬ 
placed  affairs  in  tWr  former  state. 
Sarratea,  however,  was  so  unpopular, 
that  in  the  course  of  six  weeks  be 
was  obliged  to  yield  the  command  to 
General  Soler.  Alvear,  meantime, 
collected  a  body  of  troops,  with  which 
he  totally  defeated  Soler,  and  advan¬ 
ced  to  Buenos  Ayres,  but  was  there 
repulsed ;  and  being  soon  after  attack¬ 
ed  at  St  Nicholas,  his  army  was  to^ 
tally  defeated  and  dispersed.  Here¬ 
upon  appeared  a  new  character,  Don 
Martin  Rodriguez,  who,  having  b^n 
a  conspicuous  instrument  in  gaining 
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this  victory,  -was  saluted  governor  atnd 
captain-general.  He  was  soon  after, 
however,  suspected  as  an  adherent  of 
Puyerredon,  and  obliged  to  quit  the 
city ;  but  collecting  fresh  forces,  he 
attacked  and  carried  the  place  by 
storm  on  the  25th  of  October.  Du¬ 
ring  the  rest  of  the  year  he  remained 
in  it  as  a  species  of  military  dictator. 
Meantime  a  civil  war  broke  out  be¬ 
tween  Artigas  and  Ramirez,  the  two 
chiefs  of  the  federal  army. 

In  the  midst  of  these  convulsions, 
the  intelligence  of  the  Spanish  revo¬ 
lution,  and  the  consequent  overtures, 
were  communicated  at  Buenos  Ayres. 
It  might  have  been  supposed,  that 
any  thing  would  be  welcome  which 
could  bring  repose  amid  such  cala¬ 
mitous  agitations.  Such,  probably, 
was  the  feeling  among  many  of  the 
eople  ;  but  the  chiefs  who  each 
oped,  amid  this  wild  confusion,  to 
reach  the  summit  of  jwwer,  hastily 
rejected  every  proposal.  A  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  independence  of  the  re¬ 
public  being  demanded  as  the  basis 
of  any  treaty,  the  deputies  were  obli¬ 
ged  to  return. 

The  revolution  did  not  yet  extend 
its  influence  to  Brazil.  Only  a  slight 
effervescence  was  observed  among 
the  troops.  No  serious  movement 
took  place,  unless  in  the  northern 
province  of  Pernambuco,  where  there 
was  an  insurrection,  which  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  chiefly  exci¬ 
ted  by  discontent  at  the  conduct  of 
the  local  authorities.  The  governor, 
Don  Louis  O’Rego,  collected  a  few 
battalions, — beat  the  insurgents  at 
Bonito,  and  suppressed  the  insurrec¬ 
tion.  A  number  of  prisoners  were 
taken,  on  whom  punishment  was  in¬ 
flicted  with  great  severity. 

The  course  of  public  affairs  in  the 
United  States,  was  this  year  remark¬ 
ably  smooth  and  tranquil.  That  flerce 
colUsion  of  parties,  which  had  agita¬ 
ted  the  republic,  during  the  continu¬ 


ance  of  war  in  Europe,  seemed  to 
have  entirely  subside.  Even  the 
election  of  a  President,  which  fell  to 
be  made  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
did  not  give  occasion  to  any  eager 
conflict.  Mr  Monroe  was  re-elected 
for  four  years  by  a  great  majority. 

The  chief  question  which  occupied 
the  attention  of  Congress,  regarded 
the  admission  into  the  Union  of  the 
Missouri  State,  which,  in  the  rapid 
western  progress  of  civilization,  had 
been  established  in  the  deep  interior 
of  North  America,  beyond  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  The  only  question  which 
excit^  any  doubt  was,  whether  ne¬ 
gro  slavery  should  be  permitted  to 
subsist  in  this  new  State.  Its  prohi¬ 
bition,  entered  as  a  clause  into  the 
bill  on  the  subject,  was  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Senate,  however,  were  averse  to 
it,  and  desirous  still  to  gratify  the 
Missourins  in  their  wish  to  retain 
for  their  country  the  benefits  of  ne¬ 
gro  bondage.  With  this  view,  they 
changed  the  above  clause  into  one, 
by  which  slavery  was  abolished  in 
Louisiana,  and  in  all  the  territoiy  to 
the  36th  degree  of  the  latitude.  The 
amended  act  being  then  carried  down 
to  the  Representatives,  at  a  time  when 
many  of  the  members  were  absent,  it 
was  not  perceived,  that,  the  Missouri 
being  beyond  the  prescribed  line,  the 
new  clause  entirely  negatived  that 
which  they  had  introduced.  The  bill 
was  therefore  passed,  granting  to  the 
new  State  all  the  privileges  of  which 
it  was  ambitious.  The  provincial  le¬ 
gislature  was  even  deprived  of  the 
power  of  emancipating  any  slaves, 
without  the  consent  of  their  masters, 
and  without  paying  them  the  value  ; 
also  of  preventing  slaves  from  being 
introduced  from  other  parts  of  the 
Union,  unless  it  were  as  an  object  of 
speculation.  In  other  respects,  the 
constitution  of  the  Missouri  did  not 
differ  from  that  of  the  older  States. 
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The  condition  of  the  finances  occu>  French  ffovemment,  was  afterwards 
pied  a  considerable  part  of  the  atten-  mitigated. 

tion  of  Congress.  According  to  a  re-  Considerable  irritation  was  excited 


ways  and  means  amounted  in  1819  to 
24.812,419dollars,(about5, 582, 0001.) 
while  the  expenditure  had  been  only 
24,044,568 ;  so  that  there  remained 
in  the  treasury  767,811.  The  present 
year  made  a  less  favourable  promise. 
The  falling  off  in  the  receipts  was 
such,  that  a  deficit  might  be  expect¬ 
ed  of  nearly  four  millions  of  dollars. 
The  financial  men  of  the  United 
States  directed  their  attention  to  find 
out  the  cause  of  this  diminution,  but, 
as  seems  to  us,  with  very  little  suc¬ 
cess.  They  found  it  in  the  scarcity  of 
specie  occasioned  by  a  supposed  un¬ 
favourable  balance  of  trade.  The  cus¬ 
tom-house  books,  it  seems,  somehow 
exhibited,  during  the  four  last  years, 
a  value  of  imports  equal  to  391  mil¬ 
lions  of  doUi^,  while  the  exports 
amounted  only  to 290  millions.  Hence 
it  was  sagely  inferred,  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  101  millions  (upwards  of 
22,000,0001.  sterling)  must  have  been 
paid  in  hard  cash,  so  that  it  appeared 
miraculous  that  there  should  be  adoUar 
remaining  within  the  circuit  of  the 
Union.  To  vanquish  this  chimera 
of  an  unfavourable  balance,  several 
statesmen  did  not  hesitate  to  propose, 
that  the  imports  should  be  limited  to 
50  millions — never  reflecting  that  tlie 
exports  must  be  reduced  equally,  un¬ 
less  the  American  merchants  chose  to 
make  a  present  of  their  goods  to  fo¬ 
reign  states,  which  would  not  be  a 
very  effective  mode  of  increasing 
their  wealth.  Happily  the  Senate  de¬ 
clined  entering  into  this  suicidal  pro¬ 
ject,  and  contented  themselves  with 
pawing  some  minor  restrictive  regu¬ 
lations,  and  particularly  with  dou¬ 
bling  the  duty  on  French  shipping, 
now  raised  to  18  dollars  a- ton.  Even 
this,  upon  the  representation  of  the 


Spanish  court  in  ratifying  the  treaty 
for  the  cession  of  the  Floridaa.  A  re¬ 
solution  had  even  been  formed,  to 
take  possession  of  them  by  force  of 
arms,  and  an  expedition  prepared  for 
that  purpose.  The .  interposition  of 
Russia  and  France  arrested  this  step, 
and  the  desired  ratification  was  at 
length  obtained  from  Spain,  on  the 
24th  October. 

The  Session  of  Congress  closed  on 
the  15th  May,  and  a  new  one  opened 
on  the  14tb  November,  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  which  we  shall  present  in  one 
view  in  our  next  volume. 

St  Domingo  was  this  year  the  thea¬ 
tre  of  a  revolution  not  unworthy  of 
notice.  This  island,  after  having  ex¬ 
hibited  the  wildest  excesses  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  frenzy,  now  presented  a  spec¬ 
tacle  new  in  the  annals  of  mankind — 
a  negro  community,  organized  on  the 
model  of  civilized  and  European  states. 
After  the  death  of  Dessalines,  it  was 
split  into  two  members,  one  of  which, 
under  the  presidency  of  Pethion,  es¬ 
tablished  at  Port-au-Prince,  preser¬ 
ved  the  form  of  a  republic ;  another, 
at  Cape  Francois,  was  subject  to 
Christophe,  who  assumed  the  title 
of  Emperor,  filled  his  court  witli 
dukes,  counts,  and  orders,  after  the 
model  of  Napoleon,  and  exercised  a 
sway  entirely  despotic.  He  used  great 
exertions  to  introduce  European  arts 
and  improvements ;  formed  schools 
upon  the  Lancastrian  system,  and 
substituted  the  English  language  for 
the  French.  Yet  hissway  was  tyran¬ 
nical.  He  liad  appropriated  to  him¬ 
self  nearly  all  the  lands  of  the  state, 
and  drew  from  them  a  very  Wge  re¬ 
venue,  which  he  employea  chiefly  in 
accumulation.  The  fear  of  rebellion 
prompted  him  to  continual  acts  of 
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jealousy  and  cruelty.  He  was  there* 
fore  hated  by  bis  subjects,  who  look* 
ed  with  envy  on  the  model  of  a  free 

fovernment  established  at  Port-au* 
“rince.  Pethion,  however,  of  a  tran¬ 
quil  and  gentle  temper,  had  not  shewn 
any  disposition  to  take  advantage  of 
this  unpopularity  of  his  neighbour. 
After  his  death,  however,  and  the 
elevation  of  Boyer  to  the  presidency, 
proofs  of  a  dinerent  temper  began 
soon  to  appear.  Boyer  commenced 
his  career  by  reducing  a  sort  of  inde- 

(lendent  chief,  who  had  established 
limself,  under  Christophe’s  protec¬ 
tion,  in  a  territory  called  the  Grande 
Ante.  This  mark  of  a  stirring  dispo¬ 
sition  soon  produced  striking  effects. 
Christophe’s  frontier  garrison  of  St 
Mark  mutinied,  cut  off  the  head  of 
their  governor,  and  sent  it  in  a  bag  to 
Boyer,  communicating,  at  the  same 
time,  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  troops 
and  people  to  pass  under  the  sway  of 
the  republic. 

When  this  news  reached  Chris- 
tophe,  palsy  had  deprived  him  of  the 
power  of  loco-motion,  but  had  not 
impaired  the  energies  of  his  mind. 
He  immediately  dispatched  General 
Romaiu,  whom  he  had  created  Duke 
of  Limbe,  with  a  body  of  troops,  to 
suppress  the  insurrection.  He  little 
suspected  that  this  officer  was  more 
inclined  to  promote  it.  In  fact,  by 
this  time,  C^e  Town  had  caught  the 
contagion.  On  the  evening  of  the  6th 
October,  Richard,  another  general, 
sure  of  the  disposition  of  his  troops, 
caused  the  drum  to  be  beat,  and  ha¬ 
ving  assembled  them,  proclaimed  in 
the  streets  the  abolition  of  royalty. 
The  people,  once  assured  that  there 
was  here  no  deception,  eagerly  join¬ 
ed  the  movement  of  the  troops  and 
armed  inhabitants ;  they  took  up  a 
strong  position,  called  High  Cape,  in 
front  ot  the  city.  As  soon  as  this  fa¬ 
tal  intelligence  reached  Christophe, 


he  sent  orders  to  Richard,  whoa  he 
still  supposed  faithful,  to  take  die 
most  rigorous  measures  against  the 
mal-contents.  When  the  news  was 
brought,  that  Richard  was  author  of 
the  insurrection,  he  still  did  not  give 
himself  up  to  despair.  He  called  to 
him  Noel,  commander  of  the  guard, 
in  whom  he  placed  peculiar  confi¬ 
dence,  and  oraered  him  to  collect  all 
the  troops  which  still  remained  faith¬ 
ful.  Noel  drew  together  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred,  and  Christophe  made  himself  be 
carried  through  the  ranks,  lavishing 
on  them  exhortations  and  encourage¬ 
ments,  promising,  in  case  of  success, 
a  gratuity  of  twelve  dollars  a-pieoe, 
and  the  plunder  of  Cape  Town.  Noel 
instantly  led  this  chosen  band  against 
the  enemy,  hoping  that  their  high 
discipline  and  valour  might  compen¬ 
sate  the  inferiority  of  numl^rs.  Scarce¬ 
ly,  however,  had  a  shot  been  fired, 
when  he  had  the  mortification  of  see¬ 
ing  them  pass  over  to  the  opposite 
side,  and  join  in  proclaiming  the  de¬ 
position  of  Christophe.  When  the 
tyrant  learned  an  event  which  depri¬ 
ved  him  of  all  hope,  he  drew  out  a 
istol,  and  shot  himself  through  the 
ead. 

This  issue  was  celebrated  in  Cape 
Town  with  great  rejoicings.  Cape 
Henri,  to  which  Christophe's  wife  and 
children  had  fled,  was  taken  without 
resistance ;  but  the  triumph  was 
stained  by  the  assassination  of  his  el¬ 
dest  son,  and  of  Noel  the  general. 
Few  other  enormities  were  committed 
during  the  period  of  anarchy  which 
followed.  Proposals  were  made  to 
proclaim  a  separate  republic,  and  to 
place  at  its  head  General  Remain, 
who  had  already  assumed  the  title 
of  general-in-chief.  But  Boyer,  who 
had  already  put  his  army  in  motion 
upon  St  Marc,  now  pushed  on  to  the 
Cape  by  rapid  marches.  He  was 
everywhere  welcomed  and  joined; 
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and  on  the  22d  October  made  his  tri¬ 
umphal  entry  into  Cape  Town,  at  the 
head  of  22»000  men.  Remain  deemed 
it  expedient  to  submit,  on  beins 
allowed  to  retain  his  honours  and 
dignities  }  and  the  union  of  the 
two  states  into  the  Haytian  Republic 
was  solemnly  proclaimed.  Boyer 
seems  to  have  acted  on  this  occasion 
a  very  moderate  and  judicious  part. 


He  took  under  his  special  protection 
the  widow  and  the  remaining  chil¬ 
dren  of  Christophe.  He  distributed 
among  the  army  and  people  the  sum 
of  ten  millions  sterling,  which  was 
found  in  the  treasury.  In  short,  he 
seems  to  have  used  every  method  to 
conciliate  the  nation,  and  obliterate 
the  memory  of  former  animosities. 


PART  11. 


LITERARY  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 


(Thk  subjects  treated  of  in  this  Part — Biography  of  Eminent  Persons 
deceased— Improvements  in  Science— Promress  of  Discovery— Fugitive 
Poetry — all  for  1820,  are,  for  reasons  stated  in  the  Preface,  postponed  till 
our  next  Volume.) 
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